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3b  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Rev.  Brethren  and  Fellow-Catholics* 

It  has  long  been  a subject  of  general  surprise  and  of  general  regret* 
that,  while  Christians  of  every  other  description  have  their  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Publications,  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  opinions* 
and  sectarian  intelligence,  the  Catholic  Body,  alone,  has  no  periodical 
publication,  conducted  by  any  of  the  Clergy , which  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  interests  of  Religion,  and  the  respectability  of  our  Body  evi- 
dently demand  of  us.  And,  if  this  has  long  been  the  subject  of  regret* 
it  is  certainly  much  more  so  at  the  present  day,  when  such  frequent 
meetings  are  held,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  by  delegated  members 
of  the  Bible,  the  Reformation,  and  other  Societies,  in  which  our  religious 
principles  and  practices  are  most  grossly  misrepresented  and  calumni- 
ated, as  they  are  also  in  various  Publications  and  Tracts,  industriously 
circulated  through  the  country.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  in  1813, 
and  another  had  been  made  some  time  before,  by  a Rev.  Gentleman, 
now  no  more,  but  well  known,  at  the  time,  by  his  writings,  to  establish 
a Catholic  Magazine  and  Review  j but,  in  both  instances,  after  the  pub- 
lication  of  a few  numbers,  the  learned  Editors  were  obliged  to  desist 
from  their  labours ; owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  limited  circula- 
tion of  the  work,  to  a certain  apathy  of  the  Catholic  Body,  brought  on, 
no  doubt,  by  the  length  of  time  that  we  were  detained  in  civil  bondage  ; 
and,  not  a little,  perhaps,  to  that  steadiness  and  certainty  in  faith, 
afforded  us  by  resting  on  that  firm  rock,  against  which,  we  believe,  the 
gates  of  hell  and  of  error  shall  never  prevail ; whatever  be  the  power, 
that  attacks,  or  the  weakness  of  the  defence  opposed  to  such  attacks. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  Church  itself 
will  never  fail,  whatever  be  the  power  that  assails  it,  yet,  particular 
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Churches  have  failed,  and  others  may,  hereafter,  fail ; and  that,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  our  duty  not  to  neglect  such  human  means,  as  we 
possess ; and  as  seem  well  calculated  both  to  uphold  our  cause,  and 
to  give  additional  strength  to  it. 

Under  this  impression,  Rev.  Brethren  and  Fellow-Catholics,  we 
deem  it  adviseable  to  submit  to  your  consideration  some  few  of  the  many 
advantages,  which  would  accrue  to  our  body,  by  the  establishment  of 
such  a respectable  Review  and  Magazine,  conducted  by  the  Clergy,  as 
we  regret  we  do  not  at  present  possess ; and  to  call  on  you,  separately 
and  conjointly,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  it. 

It  is  well  known,  in  general,  that  sundry  and  valuable  publications 
have  issued  from  the  Catholic  Press,  in  this,  and  the  two  last  centu- 
ries, in  defence  of  Catholic  Faith,  Catholic  Principles,  and  Catholic 
Practices.  But,  though  this  is  true,  allow  us  to  ask — Are  these  same 
publications  sufficiently  known,  even  among  Catholics  ? — Are  they 
sufficiently  known  among  Protestants?  And,  if  only  imperfectly 
known  amongst  Protestants,  and  imperfectly  known,  even  among 
Catholics,  might  not  much  good  arise  from  their  being  more  generally 
known,  more  generally  circulated,  more  generally  read? — It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  Catholic  works  have  a very  limited  circulation, 
because  principally  confined  to  our  body ; and  because  not  being  often 
advertised  in  the  monthly  vehicles  of  literary  intelligence,  they  are  not 
brought  before  the  public  in  the  monthly  or  quarterly  Reviews.  This 
may  have  arisen,  principally,  from  that  retirement  and  obscurity,  to 
which  the  long  continuance  of  the  penal  code  condemned  us.  But  this 
cause  is  now  happily  removed,  and  the  new  political  and  religious 
existence,  which  the  laws  have  now  given  us,  requires,  that,  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  there  should  also  be  a change  in  the  mode 
of  our  civil  existence.  The  laws  have  now  brought  us  before  the 
public,  the  public  eye  is  now  fixed  upon  us,  our  faith,  our  principles, 
and  practices,  are  every  day  dragged  before  the  public,  in  the  church- 
es, in  the  conventicles,  in  public  and  private  meetings,  and  in  every 
sort  of  publication,  from  the  ponderous  folio,  to  the  paltry  penny  tract. 
But  are  they  there  fairly  represented  ? Do  you  recognize  them  for 
your  own  ? or  rather,  are  they  not  every  where,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, grossly  misrepresented,  shamefully  distorted,  scandalously  ca- 
lumniated ? And  ought  we,  or  can  we,  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  par- 
ticular, remain,  with  a safe  conscience,  silent  spectators  and  hearers  of 
these  tilings,  and  not  raise  our  united  voices  in  the  defence  of  our  real 
principles,  and  in  the  rejection  of  such  as  are  falsely  imputed  to  us  ? 

All  this,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,  might  be  done,  and  well  done,  in 
a respectable  and  widely  circulated  Monthly  Periodical,  if  ably  and 
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impartially  conducted.  All  Catholic  Publications  might  be  there  no- 
ticed; and  the  principal  of  them  might  be  there  reviewed  and  defended. 
The  works  of  others  might  also  be  reviewed;  especially  those  that  are 
written  expressly  against  us ; their  misrepresentations  and  calumnies 
exposed ; and  their  arguments  refuted.  Thus,  would  the  Catholic  be 
placed  on  his  guard,  and  supplied  with  weapons,  both  of  defence  and 
offence ; and  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  truth,  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  encouraged. 

In  the  same  periodical,  ample  room  would  be  found  for  subjects  of 
literature  and  science ; for  essays  and  letters  on  general  and  Catholic 
subjects ; for  accounts  of  discussions  and  conversions ; of  the  erection 
of  chapels;  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions;  consecrations  of 
Bishops;  ordinations  of  Priests;  exhibitions  at  Colleges;  for  history 
and  biography ; for  miscellaneous  anecdotes  : antiquities ; and  queries 
on  religious,  moral,  and  entertaining  subjects ; for  extracts  and  re- 
prints of  scarce  and  expensive  publications ; and  for  foreign  and 
domestic  intelligence  of  general  interest,  or  interesting,  in  particular, 
to  the  Catholic  Body. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  few  of  the  advantages,  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  establishment  of  a respectable  and  widely-circulated 
Monthly  Publication.  We  are,  therefore,  extremely  desirous  to  see 
it  set  on  foot,  and  are  also  willing  to  contribute,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  to  the  formation  and  establishment  of  it.  But,  unless  there 
be  a general  co-operation , both  of  Clergy  and  of  Laity , we  have 
little  hopes  of  any  great  and  lasting  success  attending  our  exertions. 
We,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat  you  to  assist  us  in  this  undertaking, 
with  your  advice,  with  your  countenance,  with  your  talents  and 
contributions. 

We  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  is  our  wish  and  intention,  as  far  as  it 
shall  depend  upon  us,  that  it  be  conducted  on  a liberal  and  enlarged 
plan;  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  be  admitted ; but  that  all 
asperity  of  language  be  excluded ; and  that  a spirit  of  moderation,  of 
candour  and  forbearance,  invariably  pervade  the  work. 

We  cannot  close  this  letter  without  conveying  to  you,  and  in  his 
own  words,  the  sentiments  of  our  Venerable  Bishop,  Dr.  Walsh,  on 
the  subject  of  the  publication. — “I  highly  approve,”  he  says,  “ of  the 
plan  of  a Monthly  Publication ; which  I have  long  wished  for,  and 
which  shall  have  my  zealous  support.”  We  have  the  pleasure,  also, 
to  add,  that  similar  sentiments  have  been  expressed,  in  their  letters  to 
os,  by  other  Venerable  Prelates,  and  by  many  others  of  the  highest 
character  and  reputation  in  the  Catholic  Body,  and  particularly  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Baines. — “ I agree  with  you,”  says  the  Venerable 
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Bishop,  “ in  thinking  that  a periodical  work  of  the  kind  you  mention, 
is  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  Catholic  cause,  if  we  can  keep  quite 
clear  of  politics,  and  party  questions. — What  little  help  I may  be  able 
to  give,  I will  readily  give,  so  long  as  the  work  continues,  what, 
under  your  and  your  Rev.  Friends’  auspices,  I confidently  trust  it;  al- 
ways will,  a work,  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  repugnant  to  re- 
ligious, or  moral  principle,  or  offensive  to  pious  ears/’ — Thus  en- 
couraged, we  trust  we  may  entertain  a well-grounded  hope,  that 
the  Catholic  Magazine  and  Review  will  meet  with  the  general 
co-operation  of  the  Catholic  Body,  and  that  its  success  will  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  co-operation  and  support. 

We,  therefore,  again  entreat  you  to  favour  us  with  your  co-opera- 
tion and  active  assistance,  and  remain, 

Rev.  Brethren  and  Fellow-Catholics, 


Your 

very  humble  servants. 

William  Foley, 

J.  Ross, 

James  Simkiss, 

John  Kirk, 

Gaspar  Bricknell, 

Walter  Blount, 

George  Howe, 

F.  C.  Husenbeth, 

Joseph  Bow  don. 

Edward  Peach, 

John  Abbot, 

W.  Croskell, 

Francis  Martyn, 

Thomas  Green, 

T.  Youens,  D.  D. 

Robert  Richmond, 

Thomas  Price, 

C.  Newsham, 

Samuel  Jones, 

Peter  Jones, 

J.  Fisher, 

T.  M.  M’Donnell, 

Thomas  Grafton, 

R.  Gillow, 

Patrick  O’Farrell, 

Lewis  Gerard, 

G.  Gibson, 

Francis  Turvile, 

William  Wareing, 

J,  Kirkr 

William  Benson, 

William  J ones, 

M.  Cookson* 

John  Gascoyne, 

Richard  Hubbard, 

T.  A.  Slater* 

George  Morgan, 

William  Richmond, 

T.  Smith, 

William  Willson, 

Peter  Holland, 

B.  Hulme, 

John  Dunne, 

James  Kelly, 

J.  Lee, 

Francis  Mostyn, 

J.  Milward, 

James  Jones* 

Henry  Richmond, 

M.  A.  Tierney, 

R.  Newsham, 

R.  Bagnall, 

George  Corless, 

J.  Sharrock, 

J.  Fletcher,  D. 

J.  Beaumont, 

N.  Brown. 

S.  Rock,  Sen. 

- 

REGULATIONS, 

I. — That  the  money,  requisite  for  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  of 
the  Magazine,  be  raised  among  the  Clergy,  by  shares  of  £ 1.  each  ; 
$nd,  that  such  share-holders  be  the  proprietors  of  the  work. — Do* 
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nations  will  also  be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  Editors , and  the 
Publishers , and  by  Messrs . Wright  and  Co,  London, 

2.  — That  the  Clergy  attending  the  Oscott  Conference,  being  sub- 
scribers and  share-holders,  choose  a Committee ; and  that  the  Editors 
be  always  members  of  the  Committee. 

3.  — That  this  Committee  shall  examine,  half-yearly,  or  oftener,  the 
state  of  the  concern,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Conference ; and  shall 
determine  the  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  the  Editors  for  their 
labour,  and  the  respective  share  of  loss  or  gain,  that  may  belong  to 
each  6hare-holder;  and  everything  else, that  shall  belong  to  the  con- 
cern ; subject  to  the  final  determination  and  approbation  of  the  Oscott 
Conference. 

4.  — That  the  Magazine  be  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kirk,  Lichfield ; 
Rev.  F.  Martyn,  Walsall;  Rev.  E.  Peach,  and  Rev.T.  M.  M’Donnell, 
Birmingham ; and  Rev.  J.  Gascoyne,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oscott; 
assisted  by  the  Clergy,  who  attend  the  Oscott  Conference,  and  by 
such  others,  as  approve  of  and  wish  well  to  the  Publication. 

5.  — That  Mr.  Stone,  of  Birmingham;  Mr.  Booker,  and  Messrs* 
Keating  and  Co.  of  London ; Messrs.  Rockliff  and  Duckworth,  of 
Liverpool;  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Cheltenham,  be  the  principal  Pub- 
lishers of  “the  Catholic  Magazine  and  Review by  whom  all 
other  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country  may  be  supplied. 

6.  — That  all  Communications  for  the  work  be  addressed,  post  paid, 
to  Mr.  Stone,  5,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham. 


Design  of  the  Catholic  Magazine. 

AD  MAJOREM  DEI  GLORIAM. 

Such,  in  few  words,  is  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Editors. 
Such  should  be  the  great  object  of  the  Christian’s  life.  But,  as  the 
life  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  one  great  whole, 
but  as  an  aggregate  of  particular  events  and  circumstances,  many  of 
which,  in  their  detail,  may  appear  unimportant  and  indifferent,  and, 
therefore,  incapable,  of  themselves,  of  so  sublime  a destination;  so, 
an  undertaking,  like  the  present,  originating  with  the  great  principle 
embodied  in  the  words,  prefixed  to  this  article,  will,  in  its  anatomy, 
descend  to  numerous  details,  which,  in  their  insulated  character,  it 
would  not  embrace. 

Our  design,  has,  indeed,  been,  in  a general  manner,  exhibited  in  the 
preliminary  address.  Our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  sentiments  of  highly  respected  friends,  is  to  enter  eome- 
what  more  into  the  details,  to  which  indistinct  allusion  has  been  made. 

Religion. — Religion  is  the  great,  and,  we  may  add,  the  sole  end 
of  our  undertaking.  The  interests  of  Religion  only,  in  their  general 
and  their  particular  application,  have  prompted  us  to  intermingle  with 
our  official  labours  the  duties  of  public  journalists.  * “ They  charge 
me,”  said  our  late  V enerable  Prelate,  Dr.  Milner,  " with  being  a poli- 
tical partisan : I have  no  politics  but  Religion,  and  no  party  but  the 
Church.,,  Such  are  our  sentiments.  Our  only  politics  are  Religion ; 
our  only  party  is  the  Church. 

Religion,  then,  is  the  great  absorbing  object  of  the  Catholic  Maga- 
zine. In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  it  will  engage  our  attention  and 
excite  our  interest : and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  arrangements 
and  our  connections  will  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with  inform- 
ation from  every  quarter.  In  an  early  number  we  hope  to  submit  to 
them  most  interesting  communications  respecting  Religion  in  Armenia 
and  in  the  -kingdom  of  Siam.  We  are  procuring  information  from 
America ; and,  in  respect  to  the  continent  of  Europe ; to  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  &c.  having  formed  connections  in  those  countries, 
we  trust  that  the  Catholic  public  will  no  longer  be  mocked  by  menda- 
cious reports,  manufactured  for  the  British  Newspapers. 

We  earnestly  request  the  Catholic  Clergy,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  part  of  our  plan.  This  they 
may  do,  by  communicating  to  the  public,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine,  any  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  Religion  within  their 
observation.  In  Ireland,  especially,  much  has  been  done,  and  done 
successfully,  for  ite  promotion.  Many  establishments,  of  a religious 
and  charitable  nature,  exist  and  flourish  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  of 
its  inhabitants.  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  the  other  important 
cities,  contain  numerous  institutions  of  this  kind ; and  we  trust  that  our 
clerical  readers  in  Ireland  will  occasionally  furnish  articles  on  these 
important  and  interesting  subjects. 

The  department  of  Religion  will  also  necessarily  embrace  what  is 
called  Controversy.  Much  has  been  done,  and  much  continues  to  be 
done,  to  uphold  an  artificial  ascendency,  and  to  destroy  the  Religion 
of  Christ.  All  these  efforts,  however,  are  founded  on  fraud  ; which, 
hitherto,  through  the  means  of  a corrupt  and  bigotted  and  partial 
press,  has  exercised  an  influence,  more  extensive  than  it  could  have 
exercised,  were  a Catholic  press  easily  accessible  to  the  friends  of 
Truth.  Hence  has  arisen  one  of  the  questions  affecting  the  propriety 
of  encountering,  in  public  disputation,  the  enemies  of  Truth.  These 
men  are  always  encountered  successfully,  when  they  are  opposed  at 
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all , but,  having  the  entire  press  at  their  command,  they  have  shouted 
victory  in  the  midst  of  their  disgrace ; and  their  partisans  at  a distance, 
hearing  the  shout,  and  not  being  sufficiently  near  to  witness  the  dis- 
grace, echo  the  cry,  and  are  confirmed  in  the  prejudices,  which  it  is 
intended  to  increase.  Is  it  right,  it  has  been  asked,  to  afford  these 
men  an  occasion  of  such  disingenuous  but  dangerous  practices  ? 
With^t  entering,  at  present,  upon  this  important  subject  farther,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  state,  that  the  pages  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  will 
offer  a corrective  to  this  evil. 

Again,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  members  of  the  Societies,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  are  continually  founding  their  appeal  to  the 
pockets  of  a credulous  public  upon  statements  of  conversions  said 
to  be  wrought,  to  some  of  their  eccentric  creeds  from  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  These  statements  are,  indeed,  far  less 
numerous  than  they  were  before  the  Catholic  advocates  tormented  the 
assertors  by  short  catechetical  examinations ; but  they  are  not  entirely 

abandoned.  They  generally  run  thus  ; Patrick , of  the  Parish 

of , Co. , came  to  Rev.  Mr.  (or  Mrs.  as  it  may  happen ) 

and  complained  of  the  Parish  Priest,  Father  John , &c.  &c.  It 

is  impossible  that  persons,  residing  at  a distance,  can  do  more  than 
express  their  disbelief  of  stories,  that  are  thus  veiled  from  the  light. 
But  it  may  often  happen,  that  even  the  skeleton  may  be  recognised  by 
those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  them,  that  the  cause  of  Truth  may  be  effectually 
served  by  exposing  the  disingenuous  artifices  of  its  enemies.  Thus, 
a gentleman,  styling  himself  Dean  Digby,  related,  at  Cheltenham,  that 
the  Parish  Priest  of  Killyshean  cursed  him,  the  said  Dean,  from  the 
altar,  for  having  distributed,  among  the  Catholics,  copies  of  the 
New  Testament.  Without  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  Dean’s 
conduct,  Catholics  are  prepared  to  contradict  the  assertion,  that  he  was 
cursed  by  the  Minister  of  God : and,  if  this  report  meet  the  eye  of 
that  gentleman,  we  should  feel  indebted  to  him  for  a correct  statement 
of  the  facts.  Thus  also,  a gentleman,  styling  himself  Rev.  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, attributes  to  the  Reformation  Society,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
Lieut.  Rhind,  three  hundred  converts,  for  so  they  call  them,  in  the 
Parish  of  Askeaton.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  obtain  as  precise 
information  as  was  desirable,  upon  this  subject,  but  still  it  appears, 
1st,  that,  whatever  was  done  in  that  parish,  was  done  before  the 
Reformation  Society  existed ; 2ndly,  that  the  number  of  the  perverts 
was  grossly  multiplied ; and  3rdly,  that  scarcely  one  has  persevered 
in  his  apostacy.  We  invite  the  attentiou  of  our  Irish  Brethren  to  this 
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fact  also ; and  we  shall  be  obliged  by  any  authentic  information  upon 
the  subject. 

But,  while  fabricated  reports  of  fatee  conversions  are  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  the  visible  increase  of  our  congregations, 
proving,  as  these  men  express  it,  “ the  alarming  progress  of  Popery/* 
proclaims  the  happy  and  consoling  truth,  that  real  conversions,  conver- 
sions from  error  to  truth,  are  in  daily  progress.  The  propifety  of 
publishing  accounts  of  such  auspicious  events  is  best  decided  by  the 
individual,  who  becomes  the  happy  instrument  of  divine  grace.  We 
know  too  well  the  fierce  spirit  of  persecution,  that  is  abroad,  to  sug- 
gest the  uniform  publication  of  these  facts ; but,  if  any  pastor  should 
be  willing  to  make  them  known  for  the  edification  of  others,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  him  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Controversy,  we  must  bestow  a few 
words  of  special  notice  upon  a Society,  calling  itself  the  Reformation 
Society.  This  Society  took  up  the  task,  which  had  been  left  unfinish- 
ed by  Lord  Farnham,  the  task  of  converting  the  Catholics,  not  to  any 
form  of  Protestantism,  but  from  the  Catholic  faith.  It  numbers  among 
its  members,  nearly  all  the  Most  Rev..  Right  Rev.,  Very  Rev., 
Rev.,  Most  Noble,  Noble,  Rt.  Hon.,  Hon.,  Gallant,  Learned,  and 
Secular  Saints,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  countless  sects  of  this  re- 
formed country.  It  appears  to  have  superseded  the  regular  hierarchy 
of  the  establishment;  having  formed  a Committee  in  London, to  whom 
is  communicated  whatever  information  is  collected,  or  fabricated,  by  its 
agents  throughout  the  country,  respecting  either  the  Catholic  Religion 
or  the  state  of  Protestantism.  It  is  difficult  to  attach  to  the  motley 
Association  any  fixed  principles ; for  that,  which  one  of  its  agents  as- 
serts, is  denied  by  another ; but  it  appears,  as  well  from  its  history,  as 
from  the  language,  which  has  escaped,  that  it  is  indifferent  to  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people,  and,  like  the  patriarch  of  the  Reformation,  confines 
its  solicitude  to  the  faith  of  its  votaries. 

But  we  shall  not  enter  at  greater  length  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
this  Society,  as  we  hope  to  bestow  upon  it  a separate  article  in  our 
next  number.  We  have  introduced  it  here,  to  remind  our  readers 
that  its  motto,  as  announced  by  its  Clerical  Secretary,  Mr.  Dalton, 
and  its  Naval  Secretary,  Lieut.  Rhind,  is,  “No  peace  with  Rome.” 
The  sincerity,  with  which  this  motto  has  been  selected,  has  been 
evinced  by  many  a scene  in  this  island  and  in  Ireland ; but  we  pass 
from  the  topic,  to  remind  our  relentless  enemies,  that  it  becomes  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  rise  in  her  own  defence ; to  manifest  to  the  world 
the  mighty  power,  with  which  Truth  has  invested  her,  both  to  protect 
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herself,  and  to  subdue  her  adversaries.  We  shall,  therefore,  make 
our  pages  a scene,  on  which  shall  be  presented  the  elucidation  of  Oath* 
olic  principles,  and  the  exposure  of  those  crude  systems,  each  of 
which  would  substitute  itself  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Persecution.  The  legislature  has 
nearly  demolished  all  distinctions  of  civil  privileges  arising  from 
religious  differences,  and  affected  to  pronounce  us  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  constitution;  but  who,  amongst  Catholics,  has  not  witnessed  an 
under-current  of  social  persecution,  counteracting,  in  a considerable 
degree,  the  noble  stream  of  national  liberality  ? What  Catholic  Priest 
is  unable  to  point  to  examples,  in  which  the  conscientious  tradesman 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  bigotry ; in  which  the  same  spirit  has 
palsied  the  hand  of  the  petty  despot  of  parochial  authority;  has  invad- 
ed the  domestic  hearth ; has  converted  the  kind  master  or  mistress  into 
a domestic  tyrant ; has  snapped  the  sacred  tie,  that  bound  parent  to 
child,  or  has  violated  even  the  sanctuary^of  the  death-bed  scene  ? 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  acquainted  with  facts  illustrating  all  these 
phases  of  the  unhallowed  spirit,  and  he  knows  that  his  experience  is 
by  no  means  singular.  But  why  are  these  things  ? Principally  be- 
cause their  existence  or  their  extent  is  unknown  to  the  liberal  Protes- 
tant. Let  then  the  different  facts,  as  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with 
prudence,  be  brought  together,  and  the  black  torrent  poured  upon  the 
day,  until  it  shall  be  impossible  to  deny  its  existence,  or  to  question 
its  deformity. 

Politics. — Let  not  the  reader  be  startled  at  the  name.  The  poli- 
tical state  of  nations  is  very  frequently  influenced  by  religious  consi- 
derations. Lately,  it  was  impossible  to  separate  Religion  and  Politics, 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  Catholic ; and,  at  the  present  day,  it  cannot  be 
concealed,  that  Religion  is  at  stake,  amid  some  of  the  movements  - 
which  are  agitating  Europe.  Upon  these  subjects,  we  propose  to  keep 
an  attentive  eye.  Political  topics,  also,  may  arise,  which  involve  ques- 
tions of  Religion  or  Morality,  such  as  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews, 
or  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  Negro  Slaves.  Topics  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  not  foreign  to  the  design  of  the  Catholic  Magazine.  But 
upon  questions,  which  are  altogether  involved  in  what  is  technically 
termed  Politics,  we  do  not  see,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  interfere. 
The  two  great  questions,  which  are  agitating  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  Reform,  in  one  island,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  in  the  other. 
Of  these,  the  former  may  embrace  topics  not  uninteresting  to  Catho- 
lics, such  as  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  this  empire; 
and  tiie  latter  seems  so  far  to  wear  a controversial  aspect,  that  against 
the  Repeal,  appear  very  many,  who  have  strenuously  defended  every 
vol.  r.  no.  1.  c 
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measure  of  Catholic  oppression,  and  resisted  every  pleasure  of  Catho- 
lic relief ; and,  in  its  favour,  as  far’as  their  sentiments  can  be  collected, 
every  member  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

Literature,  Science,  Poetry,  &c. — It  maybe  sufficient  to  state, 
upon  this  head,  that,  although  the  name  of  our  Magazine  may  appear 
repulsive,  we  shall  welcome  articles  of  general  literature,  which  shall 
not  occupy  too  large  a portion  of  our  columns. 

Intelligence. — Under  this  head,  we  invite  the  Catholics  to  favour 
us  with  such  information  as  they  may  judge  useful  or  interesting  to 
the  Catholic  body.  Numerous  circumstances,  of  this  character,  daily 
occur,  which  are  lost  to  society,  through  the  want  of  a common  medi- 
um of  mutual  communication.  Controversies  in  provincial  newspa- 
pers, or  other  interesting  information  in  the  6ame ; local  events,  relating 
to  individual  congregations  ; the  state  of  the  congregations,  such  as 
judiciously  proposed  by  Dr.  Coombes,  in  the  Catholic  Journal;  the 
changes  which  are  occasionally  taking  place  on  the  mission,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  other  circumstances,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
liminary address,  all  will  be  welcome  to  us,  because  we  know  that 
they  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers. 

This,  then,  is  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Editors  of  a Catholic  periodical  work.  These  obligations  we  now 
assume  : we  would  solicit  the  indulgent  consideration  of  our  readers, 
during  the  early  infancy  of  the  Magazine : we  know  that  it  must 
eventually  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 


The  Jews  and  the  Samaritans . 

We  know  only  of  two  nations,  to  whom  our  blessed  Lord  commu- 
nicated, in  person,  the  truths  of  eternal  life ; the  Jews  and  the  Samari- 
tans. With  the  history  of  the  Jews  the  reader  must  be  familiar. 
They  rejected,  persecuted,  and  crucified  the  promised  Messiah ; and  the 
anger  of  heaven  swept  them  from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and 
scattered  them  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  From  that  day,  their 
descendants  have  continued  to  form  an  anomalous  iace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ; a people  of  several  millions  without  a chief,  and 
without  a country ; existing  everywhere,  and  naturalized  nowhere  ; 
reviled  and  persecuted  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  ages  surviving  their  op- 
pressors, and  repairing  their  losses ; possessing,  at  the  present  day, 
wealth,  intelligence,  numbers,  unity  of  lineage  and  religion,  and  all 
the  elements  of  a great  and  formidable  power,  and  yet  presenting  the 
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spectacle  of  a dispersed  and  disarmed,  a degraded  and^  defenceless 
multitude. 

Such  are  the  Jews,  but  what  has  become  of  the  Samaritans  ? The 
reader  is  aware  that  the  two  people  were  conterminous  in  situation, 
and,  with  one  exception,  (but  an  exception  of  immense  importance  in 
their  eyes)  consentient  in  religion.  Both  professed  to  revere  Moses 
as  their  law-giver ; both  looked  on  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
revealed  will  of  the  Almighty.  Now  the  law  said,  “Three  times  in 
a year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place 
which  he  shall  choose  (Deut.  xi.  16.)  and  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage gave  birth  to  the  fiercest  debates,  and  the  most  deadly  hatred 
between  the  two  nations.  Each  contended  that  “ the  place  which 
God  had  chosen/’  was  within  its  own  territory.  The  Jew  hastened 
to  offer  his  worship  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ; the  Samaritan  on  mount 
Garizim,  the  mount  of  blessings.  (Deut.  xi.  29.)  That  the  latter  was 
in  error,  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour  himself : but  his 
words  were  misunderstood,  or  his  authority  was  despised  ; and  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  persisted  in  their  former  worship,  and  adhered 
to  it  with  obstinacy,  even  after  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  As 
they  imitated  the  Jews  in  their  blindness,  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
they  partook  of  the  same  fate ; or  whether  the  race  is,  at  length, 
become  extinct,  or  has  been  absorbed  among  the  tribes,  which  have 
successfully  emerged,  and  peopled  the  provinces  of  Western  Asia. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Samaritans  still  exist. 
The  eye  of  the  geographer  may  yet  discover  them  at  the  foot  of 
Garizim,  the  holy  mountain,  forming  a small  fraction  of  the  population 
of  Naplouse,  the  ancient  Sichem ; and  occupying  a large  khan,  which 
has  been  divided  into  a temple,  and  shops,  and  tenements.  They  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  souls,  or  about  thirty  families ; 
reduced,  if  you  except  two  or  three  petty  tradesmen,  to  a state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty. 

Yet,  low  as  they  are  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the  Samaritans 
still  preserve  the  manners,  and  institutions,  and  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers. They  believe  themselves  to  be  descended  from  Ephraim,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  forming  a race  apart  from  all  others,  and  shunning,  as 
a contamination,  all  connexion  with  Jews,  or  Turks,  or  Christians. 
They  read  and  study  the  law  of  Moses ; exhibit  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  the  sacred  books,  forming  the  Pentateuch ; and  submit  to  the 
spiritual  direction  of  a priest  supposed  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It 
is  their  indispensable  duty  to  practise  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  cir- 
cumcision, purifications,  &c.  to  observe  the  prohibited  degrees  with 
respect  to  marriage,  and  to  keep  the  sabbaths  and  festivals  at  the  times 
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and  after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  legislator.  From  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  they  are,  indeed,  excused  ; because,  if 
we  may  believe  them,  that  institution  was  attached  exclusively  to  tLe 
tabernacle  of  Moses,  and,  consequently,  the  obligation  ceased  from  the 
moment  that  the  tabernacle  was  destroyed ; though  in  its  place  has 
been  substituted  a certain  form  of  prayer,  by  the  authority  of  their 
ancient  pontiffs.  With  the  paschal  sacrifice,  it  is  otherwise.  That 
rite  was  ordained  to  last  for  ever,  and  they  are  careful  to  observe  it 
with  proper  ceremony  at  the  legal  time.  Formerly,  they  celebrated  it 
on  mount  Garizim  itself:  but  having  been  prohibited  by  their  Turkish 
masters,  they  have  been  content,  for  the  last  forty  years,  to  meet  in 
their  temple  in  Naplouse,  where  the  lamb  is  slain,  is  roasied  with  the 
wool  on  its  back  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  and  at  the  hour 
of  midnight  is  distributed  to  be  eaten  by  all  present.  In  this,  they 
maintain,  that  there  is  no  prevarication  of  the  law,  because,  as  Na- 
plouse  is  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  mountain,  they  still  offer 
the  sacrifice  “kin  the  place  which  the  Lord  has  chosen.” 

In  the  year  1808,  the  celebrated  Gregoire,  once  the  constitutional 
Bishop  of  Blois,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  putting  certain  questions 
to  the  Samaritans  at  Naplouse,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Courances, 
the  French  consul  at  Aleppo.  The  answer  was  returned,  with  the 
signature  of  Salome  Kahenm  Kahenm,  the  son  of  Tobias,  priest  and 
levite  at  Sicliem.  To  the  inquiry  respecting  their  manner  of  worship, 
he  replies  : u Our  prayers  are  such  as  were  ordained  by  God  and  our 
poutiffs,  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  instead  of  the  daily  sacrifices,  which 
were  abolished  at  the  destruction  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses.  We 
have  three  prayers  for  the  sabbath,  and  particular  prayers  for  the  fes- 
tivals ; for  the  passover,  for  the  feast  of  seven  days,  during  which  we 
eat  unleavened  bread,  for  the  feast  of  pentecost,  which  is  observed 
during  the  appointed  number  of  days,  and  ends  with  a festival,  when 
all  are  obliged  to  appear  before  God.  On  that  day  we  allow  our- 
selves no  sleep.  We  cease  not  to  read  the  law,  and  to  praise  God, 
both  day  and  night.  The  fifteenth  is  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  It 
has  its  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  on  it  all  must  appear  before  God. 
At  last,  on  the  twenty-second,  comes  the  feast  which  includes  all  the 
feasts  of  the  year,  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  established  by  our  high- 
priests.  All  these  things  are  done  by  the  command  of  God.” 

It  had  been  observed,  that  in  the  temple,  the  book  of  the  law  was 
kept  behind  a curtain,  which  no  one  but  the  priest  was  permitted  to 
touch.  When  he  raised  it,  all  the  congregation  rose  from  their  seats, 
at  the  sight  of  the  holy  volume,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  a 
dove.  A gilt  image  of  a dove  was  also  suspended  over  the  desk 
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which  supported  the  book,  whence  a suspicion  arose  that  they  might 
pay  religious  worship  to  that  figure.  But  the  charge  was  indignantly 
refuted.  “The  worship  of  a golden  dove,”  says  Salome,  “is  the 
greatest  disobedience  to  the  law.  God  has  said,  I am  the  Lord  thy 
God : thou  shalt  have  none  other  in  my  presence : thou  shalt  not 
make  any  statue  or  image  of  any  of  the  beings  that  are  in  the  heaven, 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  water : for  I alone  am  thy  God,  the  mighty  and 
the  jealous.  After  such  a prohibition,  how  could  we  worship  the 
image  of  a dove  ? Our  worship  is  that  of  God  alone,  as  is  written  in 
the  law : worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  As  for  the  worship  of  the  like- 
nesses of  other  birds  or  animals,  far  be  it,  very  far  from  us.  God 
preserve  us  from  walking  contrary  to  his  law.  He  has  said,  make 
not  to  thyself  gods  of  gold  or  of  silver.  We  can  worship  only  God, 
the  Eternal  Being,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  the  creator  of 
birds  and  men,  of  animals  and  spirits.” 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Samaritans  are,  at  the  present  day,  not 
less  faithfully  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  law  of  Moses  than  the  Jews 
themselves.  Yet,  how  different  has  been  the  lot  of  the  two  nations  ! 
The  Samaritans  have  been  permitted  to  vegetate,  during  eighteen 
centuries,  on  their  original,  seat,  while  the  Jews  have  been  condemned, 
for  the  same  period,  to  wander  without  a resting  place  through  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ; and,  what  is  most  surprising,  the  latter  have  be- 
come numerically  a greater  nation  during  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage, 
than  they  ever  weie  in  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  their  history; 
while  the  former,  in  their  own  home,  have  gradually  dwindled  away 
to  the  very  point  of  extinction.  It  is  generally  idle,  it  is  presumption 
for  the  weak  reason  of  man  to  speculate  on  the  designs  of  infinite  wis- 
dom. But,  in  the  present  case,  the  scripture  itself  furnishes  a clew  to 
the  purpose  of  this  difference.  Tbe  Samaritans  had  no  distinguished 
part  allotted  to  them  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world  : they  were, 
therefore,  subjected  to  the  operation  of  all  those  moral  causes,  which 
affect  the  birth,  the  growth,  and  the  decay  of  nations  : but  the  Jews 
were  wanted  for  particular  purposes : they  were  made  the  subjects  of 
prophecy : their  dispersion  was  foretold  as  the  punishment  of  their 
infidelity,  and  their  re-establishment  in  Palestine  as  a subsequent  act 
of  the  divine  mercy  in  favour  of  a repentant  people.  In  their  present 
dispersion,  they  serve  as  unwilling  heralds  of  the  truth  of  that  gospel, 
which  they  abhor:  on  their  future  restoration  they  will  join  with 
Christians,  in  the  worship  of  that  Messiah,  whom  their  fathers  so  im- 
piously and  so  ungratefully  rejected. 
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Narrative  of  the  seizure  of  Douay  College,  and  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Seniors,  Professors,  and  Students  to 
Dourlens.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  V.  G.  L.  D.  in  a 
Letter  to  a Friend. 

AD  MAJOREM  DEI  SOLIUS  GLORIAM. 

Fuvmu*  .Troes : fait  Ilium  et  ingens  Gloria  Teucrorum.  Such,  my 
dear  friend,  ie  the  epitaph  of  France,  of  its  Church  and  State  : of  its 
cathedrals  and  parish -churches — of  abbeys  and  convents— of  universi- 
ties and  colleges — of  thrones,  and  crowns  and  titles — of  murdered  or 
exiled  pontiffs,  monarchs,  noblemen,  and  magistrates  ! Each  private 
family  too  has  its  tale  of  woe ! Hard  must  be  the  heart,  which  feels 
no  pang,  and  dry  must  be  the  eye,  even  of  enemies,  from  which  the 
compassionate  tear  has  never  started  at  the  recital  of  deeds  and  dis- 
tress, of  which  history  had  no  copy.  Oh ! my  dear  friend ! a bloody 
history  of  proscriptions,  accompanied  with  the  ten- fold  malice  and 
accumulated  guilt  of  perjury,  sacrilege,  rapine,  cruelty,  and  lust,  in 
more  varied  forms  of  horror,  than  hitherto  have  affrighted  the  world, 
is  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  Do  not  expect  a detail  from 
me ; do  not  expect  a full  detail  from  the  pen  of  any  man.  Only  one 
pen  has  minuted,  only  one  register  contains  the  full  and  circumstantial 
account  of  monsters  and  crimes.  It  is  the  pen  of  the  recording  an- 
gel— it  is  the  register  of  God’s  accounting  book ; and  the  awful  mo- 
ment of  the  last  trial  will  be  no  moment  to  indulge  a curiosity  of  hear- 
ing or  knowing  what  others  have  done.  Our  own  personal  acts  and 
deeds  will  be  matter  sufficient  for  all  our  attention  and  concern. 
However*  though  the  whole  scene  of  horror  cannot  be  revealed; 
though  nor  tongue,  nor  pen  can  utter  or  describe  all  that  has  been 
done  in  that  land  of  woe,  where  “ no  order,  but  everlasting  horror 
dwelletb,”*  it  is  possible,  you  tell  me,  to  satisfy  the  enquiry  of  a friend, 
as  to  some  -particular  circumstances,  which  relate  to  the  latter  days  of 
a much  revered  mansion,  the  seat  and  seminary  of  orthodoxy,  virtue 
and  learning. 

Douay  College  is  no  more ! The  mother  and  nurse  of  so  many 
martyrs  is  no  more ! The  bulwark  of  Faith,  as  Baronius  called  it, 
created  by  God  to  protect  the  Catholics  of  this  land,  against  the  furi- 
ous and  hurricane  blasts  of  heresy,  has  been  forced  to  surrender  its 


* The  narrative  was  written  soon  after  the  author  reached  England,  and  while 
the  Revolution  was  raging  in  all  its  fury,  and  blood  was  flowing  in  many  parts  of 
France, 
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last  surviving  garrison.  The  last  surviving  children  and  successors  of 
a Challoner,  a Butler,  a Hawarden,  a Manning,  a Kellison,  and  other 
champions  of  faith  and  ornaments  of  learning,  have  been  forced  to 
obey  the  stern  orders  of  ruffian  soldiers,  and  to  leave  their  dear  man- 
sion of  studious  retirement  to  unhallowed  rapine.—  Veteres  migrate 
coloni9  Barbaras  has  segetes , et  h&c  novalia  miles,  Occupat . 

When  we  left  Douay,  it  was  a military  hospital,  echoing  with  the 
groans  of  wounded  or  dying  soldiers,  who  had  fought  against  their 
sovereign,  their  laws,  their  country,  and  their  religion.  Pleasing, 
soothing,  though  melancholy  reflection  ! I was  one  of  the  last  sur- 
viving members.  My  ears  heard  the  6tern  command — my  eyes  saw 
the  military  terror,  which  forced  us  from  our  home,  and  my  heart  felt 
anguish  unutterable  to  see  our  suffering  wards  and  pupils  driven  be- 
fore the  face  of  armed  soldiers  into  poverty,  and  distress  and  confine- 
ment, without  being  able  to  stop  the  tears,  which  started  into  their 
eyes,  or  to  soften  the  groan,  which  broke  from  their  throbbing  breasts. 

I still  cherish  the  recollection  of  many  days  and  nights,  weeks  and 
months  of  alarm  and  peril,  and  olim  meminisse  juvabit : and  you  wish 
me  not  to  confine  the  recollection  in  my  own  breast.  Y ou,  like  my- 
self, a son  and  successor  of  so  many  martyrs  and  saints — nursed  with 
the  same  milk,  and  watched  with  the  tender  care  of  the  same  venera- 
ble mother ; you  wish  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  last  close 
of  a College,  which,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  had  been  de- 
servedly called  Alma  Mater.  Your  wishes  have  succeeded — at 
least,  I will  do  what  I can  to  satisfy  them. 

Prior  to  the  execution  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  our  situation  at  Douay  was  very  disagreeable. /Pf3 
Every  one  in  France,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolution,^ 
felt  increasing  horror  at  the  growth  of  the  hydra-headed  monster. 
Alternately,  and  often  simultaneously,  were  awakened,  or  rather  rais- 
ed above  an  ordinary  degree,  the  different  sensations  of  pity,  indigna- 
tion, fear,  surprise,  and  ridicule.  My  fellow-collegians  well  remember 
the  seeds  of  seduction  sowed  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  saw  them 
progressively  ripen  into  discontent,  immorality,  impiety,  blasphemy, 
and  revolt.  And  the  same  hour,  in  which  we  read  and  laughed  at 
the  cahters  de  doleance , we  shuddered  at  the  daring  hardihood  of 
blasphemous,  impious,  and  seditious  pamphlets  and  caricatures,  scat- 
tered with  profusion  amongst  the  poor,  to  loosen  their  attachment  to 
religion  by  habituating  them  to  laugh  at  religion;  its  ministers,  and  its 
sacred  rites,  and  to  mock  at  law,  government,  magistrates,  and  power. 

The  order  of  attack  against  religion  and  government  was  inverted. 

The  higher  ministers  of  religion  were  first  assailed,  with  all  the  viru- 
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lence  of  satire,  and  mock  compliments  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  clergy.  In  government,  the  king  was  mocked' 
with  pompous  addresses,  new  titles,  and  flattering  comparisons ; while 
parliaments,  and  inferior  ministers  of  justice  and  police  were  pointed 
out  to  execration,  by  epigrammatical  caricatures  and  pamphlets.  Thus 
went  the  times.  Each  succeeding  day  we  awaked  to  behold  the  evil 
more  widely  disseminated,  and  the  growth  of  yesterday  ripening  fast 
into  contempt  and  defiance  of  God  and  man. — Safe  within  our  walls, 
we  were  only  patient  spectators  of  the  evil.  The  gathering  storm, 
bursting  at  intervals,  precluded  a general  explosion  throughout  the 
country.  We  hoped  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unhurt.  Post  after  post 
brought  recitals  of  some  new  disaster ; and  each  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  an  outrageous  storm  and  contest — justice,  patri- 
otism, innocence,  and  religion  on  one  side,  against  passion  in  all  its 
forms,  injustice  and  impiety  on  the  other.— Decree  after  decree  was 
only  a repeated  condemnation  of  the  inoffensive  and  meritorious 
friends,  patrons,  nurses,  feeders,  and  fathers  of  the  poor,  the  religious 
of  both  sexes,  to  tears,  poverty,  exile,  and  death. — ‘Secular  ecclesias- 
tics had  their  share ; a bitter  cup  and  filled  to  the  brim  was  their  por- 
tion also. 

In  these  eventful  times,  every  month  became  a date  of  some  calami-  " 
ty,  which,  in  history  of  times  back,  would,  itself,  have  been  of  magni- 
nitude  enough  to  be  an  epoch  for  whole  ages.  We  were  near  enough 
to  see,  hear  and  feel  something  of  these  shocks;  and  what  wb  ftflt 
made  us  fearful  of  some  other  and  heavier  blow.  In  Hie  national 
bankruptcy  we  lost  our  funded  property.*  From  the  ungovernable  1 1 
licentiousness  of  a drunken  garrison,  let  loose  upon  the  town  for  near 
a week,  we  suffered  fear,  disquiet  and  danger.  In  that  week,  the  20th‘ 
of  May,  was  a day  of  horror  and  dismay,  and  the  succeecfing  night1 
surpassed  it  still.  A mingled  crew  of  soldiers  of  three  different  regi- 
ments paraded  through  the  streets  and  forced  admission  into  every 
convent,  college,  and  seminary  in  town.  We  received  frequent  visits 
during  the  day  and  night.  Drawn  swords,  in  the  hands  of  drtmken  ‘ 
soldiers,  were  no  pleasing  sight,  and,  I am  sure,  my  fellow-collegians 
will  never  forget  the  stupefaction  and  terror  of  that  day  and  night. 
Each  one  made  his  remarks,  and  each  one  has  his  story  to  tell.  It 
was  not  pure  tragedy,  it  was  also  comedy  and  farce,  which  forced  us 
into  laughter  in  spite  of  indignation  and  fear.  We  laughed  at  one 
another.  We  laughed,  with  pungent  grief,  at  the  odd  conceit  of  the 


* See  an  interesting  article  npon  this  subject,  in  the  present  No. 
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new  pyrrhic  dance  of  drunken  carmagnole  Jn  uniform,  hand  in  hand 
with  college  boys  in  cafsocks.  We  were  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
civility.  Three  times,  in  the  time  of  dinner,  were  the  Superiors 
obliged  to  rise  from  table,  to  wait  with  complaisant  submission,  on 
this  drunken  rabble.  At  night,  both  parlours  served  as  guardhouses, 
in  which.  Seniors  and  Professors  kept  watch ; soon  as  the  dreadful 
drum  was  heard,  up  we  started  to  open  the  door;  but  we  stood,  a 
strong  impenetrable  phalanx,  to  hinder  them  from  going  up  stairs. 
We  could  not,  indeed,  have  hindered  them  by  force  or  numbers : but 
we  found  different  ways  to  amuse  them,  and  they  thought  of  amusing 
us.  A drummer  amused  us,  if  amusement  it  could  be  called,  by  beating 
different  beats  of  different  nations,  and  all  the  different  beats  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  service.  A drunken  comrade  nodded  the  time,  and  very 
significantly  applauded  each  beat  by  a staggering  nod — c'est  juste . 
Another,  just  escaped  from  gaol,  amused  and  frightened  us,  with  his 
antic  gestures,  and  evil- designing  looks  : they  who  stood  within  reach, 
feared  for  their  pockets.  Another,  reeling  with  liquor  and  nodding 
for  want  of  sleep,  and  holding  his  eyes  Open  with  his  fingers,  asked, 
if  we  thought  he  could  hold  out  any  longer;  I have  not  been  in  bed, 
he  added,  for  these  three  nights : the  nation  is  my  support — la  nation 
me  soutient. 

At  last,  ended  the  tragic  force  of  almost  a week’s  duration ; and  we 
began  to  recover  from  our  fears.  Some  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
country,  and  some  had  bespoken  lodgings  in  town.  All  returned, 
and  we  passed  through  other  intermitting  feverish  fits  of  fear,  accord- 
ingly as  the  storm  relented  or  increased.  In  June,  we  were  again  great- 
ly alarmed.  The  garrison  again  broke  loose,  and  made  us  a visit.  Its 
duration  was  shorter,  but  it  had  a more  mischievous  look.  One  of 
the  Superiors  remembers  a naked  sword  lifted  over  his  head.  And 
this  also  passed  away.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  several  pa- 
roxysms of  patriotism  at  the  different  national  feasts,  elections,  planting 
of  trees  of  liberty,  &c.  We,  as  usual,  laughed  and  sighed ; feared 
and  hoped,  at  the  same  time.  Oh  ! the  silence  of  that  day  of  blood, 
which  followed  the  barbarous  murder  of  Derbaix,  and  on  which  poor 
Nicholon,  a corn  factor,  was  dragged  forth  to  the  unhappy  lamp-iron ! 

I well  remember  the  day.  Silence,  great  as  at  midnight,  houses  shut, 
and  streets  unfrequented,  except  by  messengers,  whom  friends  and 
neighbours  sent  to  the  market-place  to  enquire  what  was  to  be  the  lot 
of  their  poor  friend.  We  shared  in  the  general  fear  : well-knowing, 
from  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  that  innocent  blood,  once  shed, 
too  often  increased  the  thirst  for  more.  And  what  power  could  have 
restrained  assasination,  when  a great  part  of  the  garrison  were  the 
VOL.  I.  NO.  1.  D 
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murderers?  Or  what  power  would  have  attempted  it,  when  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  listened  Only  to  calumny,  and  there  was  tat  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  whole  was  a cruel  plot^  to' get  rid  of  a Major 
and  his  colleagues,  who  befriended  the  poor  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  their  superior  abilities,  against  an  ignorant  newly-formed 
set  of  magistrates,  under  the  name  of  Administrators  of  the  Department 
of  the  North  and  the  district  of  Douay  ? Bonuaire,  the  Mayor,  and 
his  colleagues  in  office— -one  of  them,  a very  particular  friend  to  our 
College,  Mons.  Daquillon — saved  themselves  by  flight;  or  the  town 
would,  probably,  have  been  again  watered  with  innocent  bloods 

A new  election  ensued ; it  was  only  a fresh  proof  that  the  hopes 
and  prospects  of  the  virtuous  and  well-inclined  were  dhnbiiahmg,  and 
the  Are  and  plague  of  patriotism  were  fast  gaining  ground.  W«  found 
the  new  Mayor  and  municipals  friendly,  in  general,  as  far  as  they 
could  venture,  under  these  half  protections,  and  inefficient  means  of 
defence.  We  passed  through  many  stormy  days,  in  alternate  hope 
and  fear,  and  measured  our  happiness,  not  so  much  by  enjoyment,  of 
real  peace,  as  by  the  escape  from  dangers,  or  abatement  of  fear,  j At 
the  end  of  July,  1790,  arrived  Mr.*  Kitchen,  to  take  up  the  Presiden- 
cy, vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Rt.  Rev.  Gibson  to  a mitre,  flud 
the  1st  of  August,  following,  the  town  was  again  convulsed  by  a quar- 
rel between  two  regiments  in  garrison.  The  artillery  was  the  strong- 
est, and  the  regiment  of  Penthicore  was  obliged  to  march  to  another 
garrison.  Before  this,  a similar  quarrel  had  forced  another  regiment 
of  cavalry  out  of  the  town.  Thus  we  saw  ourselves  condemned:  *o 
be  garrisoned  only  by  such  regiments,  as  were  most  devoted  4o  < the 
Revolution.  I must  make  one  exception  in  favour  of  a Swiss,  regi- 
ment, which  persevered  in  unshaken  fidelity  and  dkeipfioa.  These 
preparatory  and  occasional  alarms,  served  j very  much,  to  fan  ♦ Abe 
growing  flames,  and  to  spread  the  plague  of  patriotism  iato  fill  the 
disastrous  horror  of  what  since  has  been  called  Terronm*  or  Ahe 
reign  of  terror.  Ever}’’  one  uniformly  observed,  that  every  shock 
ushered  in  some  revolutionary  measure.  It  is  easy  to  enumerate  hf>w 
many  fits  of  panic  fear  we  suffered,  by  counting  up  how  many  tinges 
it  was  necessary  to  intimidate  a peaceable  town  into  a compliance  with 
revolutionary  measures ; such  as  were  the  sale  of  Church  landv&id 
other  acts  of  infamy  and  injustice.  It  is  true,  we  suffered  little,  in 
our  persons;  but  we  suffered  much  from  the  necessity  of  watching 
every  change,  and  addressing  degrading  supplications^  every  month, 
and  every  week,  collectively,  or  individually,  to  members  of  the  de- 
partment, district,  or  municipality.  : , 

I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  oath  and  acceptation  of  ;the  civil  ©on- 
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stitution  of  the  -Clergy-  l/nder  the  banners  of  Religion  and  Faith, 
our  ancestors  bad  fought  many  glorious  battles*  Our  Proto-Martyr, 

Me*  Ciitfrbart  Mayne*  had  headed,  into  heaven,  a glorious  train 
heroes,  from  our  walls.  Every  gaol  in  England  had  admired  their^p^f<^4^c- 
coostant,  meek,  and  patient  virtue  ^ and  every  place  of  execution,  (n 

the  land*  bfrd,  been  consecrated  by  their  martyrdoms.  Exile,  distress,  Xf,  /W*/?  /6 
poverty*  imprisonment  and  death,  were,  to  them,  less  terrific  than  ' 
perjury  md  appstacy.  We  lived  near  enough  to  times  of  greater 
fenrour  than  the  present,  to  have  beheld  the  setting  sun  of  their  suc- 
cessors tod  sons,  in  a Challoner,  a Horny  hold,  a Walton,  and  a But- 
ler, who  were  known  more  than  by  name.  The  warning  charge  and 
exhortations  of  a Butler,  to  emulate  the  lives  of  Saints,  and  fortitude 
of  Martyrs,  had  notceased  from  echoing  in  our  pulpit.  In  it  I have 
seen  him  stand.  Some  amongst  us  had  been  dismissed  from  England 
toDouay*  with  a prayer  of  blessing,  from  the  venerable  Challoner. 

Qnr  library,  our  schools,  our  Church,  the  traditionary  anecdotes  in 
daily  conversation,  called  upon  us  to  emulate  the  unbending  virtue, 
and  steady  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  at  whatever  peril*  We  hoped  in 
God*  that  we  had  not  sat  in  their  seats,  nor  read  their  works  in  vain. 

Our  resolution  was  soon  taken,  and,  thank  God,  we  persevered. 

We  found  a great  comfort  and  support  from  the  heroism  of  the 
French  Clergy,  and  laity  too*  The  world  at  large,  and  England, 
in  particular,  has  borne  honourable  testimony  to  it,  A still  more  par- 
ticular comfort  was  felt  in  our  unanimity,  and  in  the  steady  and  fer- 
vent examples  of  unanimity,  faith,  and  religion  of  our  friends  and 
countrymen,  the  English  Benedictine  Monks,  and  Franciscan  Friars. 

Equal  comfort  and  support  we  felt  from  our  fellow-subjects,  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Colleges,  All  was  unanimity  : a resolution  to  lose 
Ovary  things  sooner  than  forfeit  our  faith, 

Ha^nly^  for  us,  and  for  British  subjects  in  F ranee,  an  English 
Ambassador  resided,  still  at  Paris,  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  was 
still  in  force.  We  churned  the  privileges  and  exemptions  provided 
for  ua  by  the  one*  and  craved  the  protection  of  the  other.  Our 
dbimawere  admitted,  and, our  petitions  graciously  received.  One 
article  of  the  treaty  had  expressly  provided  personal  protection  and 
liberty  for  religion  of  British  subjects.  The  constituted  authorities  ' 
stood  in  some  awe,  before  these  two  respectable  protections.  But 
still  we  were  not  entirely  without  molestation.  The  Mayor,  Mons. 

Botmaire,  and  municipality,  who  tendered  the  oath,  were  generally 
Considered  adverse  to  the  business.  We  had  often  remarked  the 
malicious  ingenuity  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  its  subaltern  agents, 
in  the  choice  of  the  days  to  enforce  thejr  measures.  The  day  chosen 
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to  tender  the  oath,  and  to  invite  the  Clergy  of  Douay  end  the  district 
to  apoetacy,  was  the  Sunday  and  festival  of  St.  Vedas t,  the  patron 
and  apostle  of  the  diocese  of  Arras.  Only  two  of  the  Clergy*  regu- 
larly attached  to  the  service  of  the  town,  bent  the  knee  tot  BfteL  > The 
chaplains  of  two  regiments  in  garrison,  imitated  them.  All  feurweare 
pitied,  shunned,  and  despised.  Disappointed  at  Douay,  as  they  Were 
every  where  else,  the  Democrats,  were  glad  to  seduce  hay  one,  how- 
ever degraded  by  immorality,  or  contemptible  for  ignorance.  We 
are  not  to  wonder  at  the  fall  of  some  few  others,  and  young  ecclesias- 
tics, without  the  spirit  of  their  vocation.  Some  few,  very  few,  fell. 

Douay,  and  the  rest  of  France,  know  what  confusion  ensued  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church.  We  soon  beheld  the  strange  eight' of  a 
schismatical  intruder,  and  a Catholic  confessor,  celebrating  mass,  in 
the  same  Church.  The  Churches  of  the  five  British  houses  remained 


unprofaned.  As  exceptions  are  generally  odious,  we  began  soon  to 
be  molested.  By  degrees,  we  were  more  reserved  in  admitting  stran- 
gers within  our  doors.  We,  at  last,  desisted  from  singing,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  low  mass  and  vespers,  To  screen  ourselves 
from  personal  insults,  we  were  obliged  to  wear  the  national  cockade, 
whenever  we  went  abroad  ; also  to  lay  aside  our  academical  cassocks 
and  gowns.  We  were  narrowly  watched  on  both  sides.  The  Ca- 
tholic looked  to  us  for  a copy ; the  apostates  looked  on  with  jealousy. 
Soon  an  occasion  occured,  which  required  us  to  proclaim  our  adoption, 
or  rejection  cf  the  schism.  At  the  burial  of  any  of  our  members, 
the  whole  community  attended  in  a very  solemn  procession,  from  the 
jTTvCollege  Church  to  that  of  the  parish,  where  high  mass  was  sung.  The 


, e£e  Church  to  that  of  the  parish,  where  high  mass  was  sung.  The 

ct)rPse  wa8  cart*ied  by  the  school-fellows  and  companion*  of  the  de- 
ceased.  A priest  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-prie^ti, 
, , and  a dozen  or  twenty  scholars  surrounded  the  bier  with  lighted 

fkmbeaux.  At  the  head  of  the  procession,  went  the  priest,  denote), 
JfrtaCC*  ajjd  sub-deacon,  vested  for  mass,  with  acolyths,  thnrifer,  and  our  own 
choir  of  about  thirty  singers,  in  surplices;  besides  two  cope  behrars 
from  the  Parish  Church.  The  students  followed,  two  and  two,  in 
the^f  order  of  the  classes,  in  cassocks.  Such  had  always  < been  ^ the 
b^al  service.  ■ V 

f first  who  died,  was  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  an  old  retired  missionary* 


' The  town  was  ready  to  observe  our  conduct.  After  we  had,  within 
our  own  walls,  performed  the  whole  burial  service,  with  high  mass 
and  dirge,  as  usual,  the  intruded  Clergy  came  to  fetch  away  the  corpse, 

for  interment.  We  had  bespoken  a late  hour  to  avoid — ; and 

we  had  removed  the  coffin  into  the  porch  of  the  College  gate,  and 
not  one  individual  of  the  house  attended,  any  other  way,  than  by  a 
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look  of.  cxiriority^&ota ‘Some  of  the  windows.  Thk  open  prockuna- 
tita  of  abborOnc^  of  the  schism  was  observed,  and  followed  up  by 
every  C^tlicdio  family  ini  fcdwn.  Till  then,  some  had  wavered,  between 
natural:  ioddernesB  for  a deceased  relative  and  ignorance ; and,  in  this 
unsettled  state,  had  occasionally  buried  at  the  usual  time,  and  with 
•aH^be;fcoBeomitarit  solemnity  of  funeral  procession  and  mass^  From 
drat  time,  it  became  a general  practice,  to  bury  without  mass,  or  any 
Other  participation  with  the  schismatics,  in  prayer,  or  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  easy  fo  be  conceived,  that  the  jealousy  and  resentment 
of  the  intruders,  was  not  diminished  by  this  conduct.  We  were 
obliged  to  renew  it,  more  than  once,  at  the  death  of  one  or  two  others. 

Burialo  were  not  the  only  necessary  occasion  of  meeting  with  re- 
' saatment,  and  of  exposing  ourselves  to  its  effects.  On  the  octave  day 
of  Corpus  Christi,  we  absented  ourselves  from  the  solemn  procession 
■of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  which  we  lived.  We  also  refused  to 
lend  our  ornaments,  our  silver  candlesticks,  thuribles,  and  cross, 
©very  one  knows  our  ready  attendance  in  better  times.  Ourselves, 
we  deemed  it  honourable,  like  holy  David,  to  sing  before  the  ark  ; 
awdtbe  parish  paid  us  the  honourable  compliment,  of  carrying  the 
daoepy  of  state.  The  procession  set  off,  unattended  by  the  faithful ; 
vdry  few  even  had  curiosity  to  come  to  the  Church  door,  to  see  the 
burlesque  pageantry  of  tri-coloured  plumes  and  ribbons,  a schismatical 
patriotism,  though  escorted,  as  usual,  with  a company  of  soldiers, 
under  arms,  and  the  military  band  of  music.  The  zeal  of  the  intrud- 
ed wad  mot  to  be  dafhped  by  the  threats  of  a heavy  lowering  sky ; 
bid,  before  they  had  reached  the  first  station,  at  the  nunnery  hospital 
o£  St.  Thomas,  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
.Gfcnvqby  a heavy  storm  of  hail,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  routed  the 
iproccdsioiy  with  all  their  ornaments,  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter 
where; they  could.  This  cruel  disappointment  diverted  the  town,  as 
it  mortified  the  patriotic  devotees.  Indeed,  throughout  France,  simi- 
lar disappointments  of  heavy  showers,  had  so  often  attended  on  the  pa- 
triotic festivals,  that  they  could  not  escape  observation.  A newspaper 
remarked  it,  with  saying,  “II  semble  que  la  pluie  vient  toujours  se  miler 
de  nos  fites  patriotiques.”  Every  oue  remembers  the  famous  14th 
of  July,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.*  //M 


♦ History  has  seldom  recorded  a storm,  so  terrific  in  its  appearances,  aud  so  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences,  as  that,  with  which  France  was  visited,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1788.  “What  fell,”  says  the  account  of  it,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  of 
that  month,  p.  654,  u could  not  be  called  hail  : they  were  enormous  pieces  of  ice, 
dT  several  ponnds  weight,  by  which  lambs,  sheep,  and  even  cows,  were  killed,  and 
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We  had  more  to  apprehend,  at  a solemn  annual  procession  of  tho 
parish,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  August,  in  which,  our  Church,  was  the 
first  of  the  ordinary  stations  ; and  our  choir  formed  a very  considers^ 
ble  portion  of  it,  as  it  always  occurred  during  the  time  of  vacation, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  other  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  were  ab- 
sent. We  again  had  to  refuse  our  ornaments,  &c.  We  made  appli- 
cation, where  we  could,  for  exemption  from  the  visit  to  our  Church, 
for  we  were  not  without  fear  of  violence.  It  would  have  been  easy 


Many  people  dangerously  wounded,”  u The  Archbishop  of  Paris  published  a 
mandate,  on  the  occasion,  recommending  to  all  the  Rectors,  Vicars,  and  Curates  of 
his  diocess,  to  make  the  largest  collection  (hey  could,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  suffer- 
ers Ibid.  p.  741.  On  the  same  account,  the  King  created  a Lottery,  consisting 
of  twelve  millions  of  livrea ; and,  in  the  preamble  of  the  scheme,  sets  forth, u tbit 
the  most  dreadful  accounts  are  daily  brought  to  the  secretary’s  office*  of  the  un- 
heard-of ravages  and  devastations,  occasioned,  through  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
forty  leagues,  by  the  late  terrible  storm  ; whole  harvests  destroyed,  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  being  blessed  with  the  finest  crops  ever  seen ; almost  all  the  * ines  cnt  off, 
and  torn  up  by  the  roots,  without  any  hopes  of  their  re-prodocing  for  several  years ; 
men  knocked  down  and  struck  dead  on  the  plains,  by  hail,  of  so  uncommon  a rise, 
as  to  surpass  any  of  the  kind,  in  the  memory  of  man ; a great  many  villages  totally 
rained ; consternation  and  despair  spread  over  large  tracts  of  land,  generally  rank- 
ed among  the  most  fruitful  in  France.  These  doleful  particulars,  the  truth  of  which 
is  attested  by  so  much  misery,  and  so  many  tears,  have  determined  his  majesty  to 
have  recourse  to  some  plausible  means,  that  may,  in  some  measure,  retrieve  part  of 
the  losses,  so  heavily  sustained,  by  so  many  individuals  ; and,  although  he  has 
adopted  a plan  of  economy,  to  which'he  means  strictly  to  adhere,  he  oanuot  help 
embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  being  liberal  of  his  succours.  His  majesty,  js 
resolved,  therefore,  to  devote  the  sum  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  livres, 
to  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  a proper 
deduction  shall  be  made,  this  year,  in  the  assessment  of  the  tales.  The  above  bum, 
however,  being  but  small  and  insufficient  to  repair  the  horrid  mischief,  ooeariontd 
by  the  late  calamity,  his.  majesty  proposes  a lottery,  8ms.” 
u Some  of  the  farmers,”  continues  the  account,  * who  have  been  offered  considerable 
sums  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses,  and  to  enable  them  to  cany  on,  with  spirit, 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  with  new  seeds,  new  implements,  8cc.  have  perempto- 
rily refused,  on  account  of  a foolish  report  that  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  foe  storm  happened.  They  say,  that  two  giants  were  seen,  peepmg  out 
of  the  clouds,  and  threatening,  with  terrible  countenances,  gigantic  frowns,  and 
high-sounding  words,  that  they  woufd  return  next  year , on  the  same  13 tk  day  of 
July,  with  greater  scourges  than  the  present  one . Terrified,  either  at  the  report, 
or  at  the  fancied  sight  of  the  giants,  which  terror,  and  a weak  brain  will  often  pro- 
duce ; many  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  have  abandoned  their  houses,  and  turned 
beggars.  This  story,  though  hardly  credible,  may  be  depended  on,  as  a fact,1* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  story  of  the  giants,  it  is  afoct,  that  the  above 
account  was  published  in  the  Gentleman' e Magazine,  for  August t 1788,  p.  742; 
and  that  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  France , “ the  next  year?  and  on  the  14 th  of 
July,  1789. 
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for  a company  ofanned  soldiers,  warm  with  the  fervent  zeal  of  enrag- 
ed patriotism,  to  have  broken  down  our  door.  Some  indirect  hints 
had  been  given,  to  this  effect.  , There  was  a momentary  halt,  a knock 
OT  two  at  the  door,  with  the  butt  end  of  a musket ; but,  at  a nod  from 
the  celebrant^  the  procession  moved  forward.  These,  and  other  dis- 
agreeable incidents,  occurred,  too  often,  not  to  make  us  wish  for  a 
legal  exemption.  It  was  a common  cause  for  all  British  communities 
in  France.  We  could  only  obtain  a written  assurance  from  the  Camile 
ecclesiastique,  that  we  were,  by  the  treaty  of  commerce,  exempted 
from  all  obligation  of  admission  of  these  procession,  within  our  walls. 

In  proportion  as  democracy  prevailed,  our  situation  became  more 
critical ; for  jealousy  and  a disregard  for  right  and  decorum  increased, 
in  an  equal  ratio,  with  their  power.  We  soon  perceived,  that  even  the 
shadow  of  regal  power,  which  the  late  unhappy  Lewis  the  Sixteenth, 
had  retained,  till  his  captivity,  had  been  a bridle*  though  too  weak  tp 
curb  the  onward  impetuous  rage  of  some  individuals.  The  massacre 
of  the  priests,  and  others,  in  the  prisons,  at  Paris,  were  ominous  pre- 
ludes of  the  republic,  which  was  proclaimed  in  the  very  same  month. 
Deportation  and  incarceration  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  weie  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  curates  of  our  neighbourhood  were  sent  to 
the  citadel  of  Cambray.  The  election  of  members  for  the  ensuing 
Convention,  was  at  hand ; and,  beside  the  resident  firebrands,  in  the 
, d^partm.epfo*  some  itinerant  candidates  went  from  club  to  club,  to  ex- 
hale their  hatred  for  religion  and  priests.  In  declamatory  invectives, 
and  in  open  invitations  to  imitate  the  butchery  at  Paris.  Happily, 
neitlier  Douay  nor  Cambray  was  sufficiently  familiarized  with  these 
patriotic  perfections  of  deliberate  massacre.  In  vain,  did  the  monster, 

( Carra,  in  both  places,  make  the  proposal.  With  the  rage  of  disap- 
pointment, he  upbraided  them  with  having  no  spirit. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  we  were  complimented  with  a new 
republican  present.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the  tremendous  battalion  of 
the  gens  d’armes,  Marseillois,  fresh  from  the  massacre  at  Paris,  the 
preceding  month.  The  town  was  stupified  with  fear,  and  was  forced 
to  £ weep  the  streets,  before  these  heroes,  that  their  silk  stockings,  and 
handsome  uniforms  might  not  be  dirtied.  The  manly  spirit  of  the 
commanding  officers  at  Cambray,  had  just  saved  the  town  from  their 
brutal  fury.  Happily  for  us,  their  stay  was  short ; and  they  proceed- 
ed to  terrify  other  towns,  till  called  into  the  field,  by  Dumouriez ; aL 
most  every  individ 
ed,  at  the  famous 
massacre  at  Paris, 
of  war,  was  also  a 


aal  of  that  murderous  band,  is  said  to  have  perish-  ^ 
battiftjrf  Jamappes,  within  two  months  after  the 
You  will  easily  conceive,  that  that  varied  chance  V/ 2 
variety  for  us.  We  had  our  hopes  and  fears>  and 
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oar  tragic-comic  scenes,  as  before.  From  the  first  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt against  Tournay,  under  the  unhappy  General  Dillon;  and  against 
Mods,  under  Rochambeau,  to  die  declaration  of  war  against  England* 
we  were  considered  as  neutral.  While  the  National  Assembly  feared, 
or  courted  the  Court  of  St  James’,  we  felt  little  from  the  effects  of 
war.  We,  Hke  our  neighbours,  gave  our  mite  of  old  linen,  to  make 
lint  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  when  the  magistrates  came  round,  from 
door  to  door,  to  beg  for  it.  But,  begging  was  only  a milder  mode  ef 
exacting  what  they  pleased,  and  for  what  purpose  they  pleased. 
They  begged  for  linen — they  begged  for  old  shoes  and  old  stockings 
— they  begged  for  money,  to  clothe  their  bare-footed  volunteers; 
and  once  mocked  at  religion,  by  begging  for  money  to  clothe  some 
children,  whom  they  pretended  to  prepare  for  a first  communion. 

We  continued  in  the  situation  of  uneasy  spectators,  more  than  suf- 
ZJt/aLcZZf  % ferers,  till  the  death  of  the  unhappy  king  Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  From 
y that  period,  commenced  the  war  with  England;  and,  from  that  period, 
our  personal  situation  became  more  critical.  A full  month  had  not 
elapsed,  when,  on  Monday,  February  18th,  without  the  least  preview 
provocation,  on  our  part,  or  the  least  intimation  of  any  unfriendly  do* 
sign,  on  the  pare  of  either  department,  district,  or  municipality,  a band 
of  armed  townsmen,  near,  or  Upwards  of  a hundred  strong,  entered 
the  College.  A somebody,  at  their  head,  produced  bis  warrant  be* 
fore  the  Superiors,  whom  he  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and,  in 
their  company,  and  before  their  eyes,  sealed  up  what  apartments  end 
what  effects  he  pleased.  He  set  seals  on  the  two  libraries ; on  tbq 
apartment  set  aside  for  mathematical  instruments,  and  physical  eoepe- 
riments.  He  set  a seal  upon  the  closet  adjoining  to  the  President’* 
bed-chamber,  and  upon  what  drawers  he  thought  fit,  in  both  the  Pro* 
sident’s  and  Procurator's  apartments.  When  he  retired,  he  left  threw 
vigilant  guardians,  whose  patriotic  and  ill-natured  jealousy  persevered* 
without  abatement,  the  whole  term  that  their  commission  lasted.  I 
leave  you  to  guess,  with  what  consternation  we  received  tb»  visit  ? 
and  with  what  feelings  we  submitted  to  this  unmerited  eequestrafiw*4 
The  school,  in  which  the  scholars  in  rhetoric  were  accustomed  to  sit, 
became  the  abhorred  abode  of  our  three  gaolers.  It  was  conceivedto 
be  the  most  convenient  situation  for  their  purpose.  First,  it  was  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Church  door,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  No- 
body could  enter  the  Church,  without  being  seen  by  them ; of  conse* 
quence,  no  stranger  dared  to  risk  his  person  there,  in  sight  of  these 
three  spies.  Secondly,  it  was  at  the  corner  of  the  two  mam  passages, 
in  the  house ; so  that  no  one  could  come  in  or  go  out  unnoticed. 
By  their  commission,  they  were  not  authorized  to  prohibit  the  import- 
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at»on  of  anything ; but  tbeir  orders  wore  very  strict  to  observe  or  de- 
nounce the  exportation  of  anything.  We  found  than  with  food,  fire, 
and  lodgings ; and  we  are  very  able  to  assure  their  employers,  that 
they  are  deserving  of  the  same  iniquitous  employment  and  trust,  on 
any  future  occasion.  They  remained  inaccessible  to  any  feeling  of 
goodnature  or  civility,  to  the  very  end.  You  will  not  wonder,  when 
I tell  you,  that  a certain  nndescribable  sensation  arose  in  our  breasts. 
Wo  could  never  clearly  ascertain  the  true  cause,  or  occasion,  of  this 
extraordinary  treatment.  No  one  would  own  it  as  his  own  deed. 
The  district  acted  by  order ; the  department  disowned  it ; the  munici- 
pality had  nothing  to  do  in  the  business : and,  at  Paris,  it  was  un- 
known, or  heard  with  surprise  and  censure.  Three  individuals, 

(Bachelier,  Cloteau,  ,)  were  generally  suspected  as  the 

contrivers  of  the  whole. 

Sufch  a beginning,  made  us  fearful  of  a worse  sequel.  The  same 
scene  took  place  in  all  the  other  British  houses  in  town ; equally  un- 
foreseen, and  equally  unmerited.  At  the  Friars,  a greater  severity 
was  shewn  to  their  persons ; for  they  were  debarred  the  liberty  of 
reserving  visits,  or  going  out,  which  we  were  not.  As  soon  as  we  re- 
covered from  the  stupefaction  of  the  first  day,  we  looked  after  what 
valuables  had  escaped  the  terrible  seals.  You  know  what  college- 
boys  can  do : and  their  dexterous  ingenuity  had  here,  a fair  opportu- 
nity for  hasardous  exertion.  Three  spies,  or  gaolers,  within  doors; 
besides  servants,  whom  we  dared  not  trust ; fearful  friends,  and  sus- 
picious enemies,  abroad,  made  it  difficult  to  convey  any  valuable 
effects  ‘out  of  doors.  However,  we  soon  found  necessity  to  be  the 
mother  of  ^invention ; and  we  found  means  to  remove,  to  less  dan- 
geeous  places,  some  copes,  vestments,  and  other  articles.  In  some 
instances,  the  risk  and  danger  was  greater,  than  the  valne  of  the  pro- 
posed object  could  justify.  But,  in  this,  the  knowledge  of  Superiors 
Was  eluded,  as  well  as  that  of  our  enemies.  Thus,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  one  let  himself  down  from  the  garret  window,  to  the  window  of 
the  experimental  room  below,  which  had  been  left,  not  perfectly  shut. 
He  entered  it;  pocketed  some  articles  close  to  the  window,  ;and  let 
himself  down,  by  the  same  rope,  from  the  second  story,  to  the  ground, 
in  full  sight  of  the  very  school,  in  which  the  three  gaolers  were  lodged. 
Anbther,  ascended  the  funnel  of  the  chimney  in  the  President’s  room, 
and  descended  by  that,  which  communicated  with  it,  into  his  closet^ 
in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  great  silver  lamp ; but  found  it  impractical 
We,  without  leaving  such  traces  behind  him,  as  must,  necessarily,  have 
bees  observed  by  the  commissioners.  As  this  act  would  have  been 
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deemed  equivalent  to  the  breaking  of  the  seals,  it  proved  a fruitless 
exertion  of  ingenuity. 

Y ou  will  easily  conceive,  that  such  usage  made  an  impression  on 
our  spirits,  proportioned  to  each  one's  fears  or  hopes.  Fear  prevailed 
in  many,  and  many  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  removing  them- 
selves from  such  a country.  More,  or  rather  all,  would  have  follow- 
ed, as  soon  as  directions  could  have  been  received  from  England,  for 
that  purpose.  But,  very  soon,  the  post  was  stopped,  and  no  passports 
could  be  obtained.  The  only  means  of  escaping,  was  the  perilous 
risk  of  emigrating,  under  conduct  of  some  country  guide,  through  the 
advanced  posts,  which  lined  the  whole  frontiers.  Some  attempted, 
and  succeeded  ;*  some  others  failed,  and,  with  their  guide,  were  led 
to  prison.  The  poor  guide  did,  indeed,  escape  the  guillotine,  after 
some  close  confinement,  and  military  and  juridical  examination,  and 
very  real  danger  of  death.  The  gentlemen,  themselves,  were  con- 
ducted to  the  head-quarters ; from  thence  to  Lisle  gaol ; from  Lisle 
to  Douay,  where  they  were  confined  in  the  convent  of  the  Annunci- 
ades.  Thus  situated,  we  deemed  it  less  dangerous  to  abide  all  conse- 
quences, by  a peaceable  demeanour  in  our  own  house,  than  to  at- 
• tempt  an  escape.  Superiors  were  not  wanting,  in  every  possible  exer- 
tion, to  procure  protection  and  safety.  Every  thing  was  done,  to  keep 
up  our  spirits,  and  to  remove  despondence ; and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  never  do  I remember  a more  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  in  the 
generality,  than  what  was  manifested  during  the  whole  time.  We 
literally  cheered  away  the  gloom  of  thoughtful  reflections,  and  pining 
wishes,  by  singing,  whole  hours  at  a time.  " God  save  the  King,”  and 
“ Rule  Britannia  ;*  bespoke  our  hearty  wishes  for  success,  to  his 
majesty's  arms  ; and  the  Latin  song,  made  by  a scholar  at  Winchester 
school,  “ Dulce  Domum,”  was  a fond  wish,  once  more,  and  soon,  to 
see  our  friends  and  home.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  prudent  to 
be  careful  in  singing,  "God  save  the  King  so  that,  “ Dulce  Domum  ” 
remained  our  standing  song.  Such  a behaviour  astonished  every  one. 
Friends  and  enemies,  wondered  alike,  how  we  could  sing,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ; and,  sometimes,  heaved  a sigh  of  concern,  to  tell  us,  we 
did  not  know,  what  we  had  still  to  expect.  Our  classical  and  devo- 
tional exercises  went  on,  as  us  ual,  and  continued  till  the  9th  of  August. 

(to  be  continued.) 


^ Rev.  G.  Peach,  now  many  years  resident  priest,  in  this  town,  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  R.  Freeman,  Student  in  Divinity. 
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Extract  of  a Letter  from  an  Intelligent  Correspondent . 

* * * * * * 

We  hope,  that,  as  the  periodical  is  to  be  Catholic,  it  will  have  a 
claim  on  that  title,  from  taking  as  extensive  a view  of  Catholic  inter- 
ests, as  the  sphere  of  Catholicity  itself ; and,  that  it  will  not  confine 
itself  to  the  limits  of  what  is,  in  literature,  or  otherwise,  passing  in  our 
islands.  Hitherto,  wanting  better  information,  religious  and  political, 
of  the  Catholic  continent,  than  what  the  polluted  channels  of  the  pub- 
lic press  affords.  Catholics,  themselves,  have  often  been  borne  away, 
by  the  tide  of  prejudice ; and  many  of  them  approve  of  what  they 
should  censure;  and  censure  what  they  should  not  find  fault  with,  in 
their  continental  brethren. 

A false  liberality,  which  gives  away  what  ought  not  to  be  parted, 
with ; and  takes  away,  in  exchange,  whether  we  will,  or  not,  what  is 
not  at  our  disposal,  is  so  accredited,  by  a fashionable  assent,  that  its 
universal  currency  meets  but  a faint  resistance ; insomuch,  that  he, 
who  calls  for  the  re-position  of  antient  landmarks,  in  matters  of  opinion 
and  practise,  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  reviver  of  obsolete  notions, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Send  him  back  to  the 
twelfth  century ! * * * * * 


Birmingham  Controversy. 

The  origin  of  the  following  Controversy  will  be  learned  from  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  M’ Donnell's  letter.  It  was  our  intention  to 
have  given  more  copious  extracts  from  the  letters  of  his  antagonist; 
but  this  our  limits  prevent.  We  subjoin  all,  that  we  consider  neces- 
sary, for  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  reasoning,  on  either  side. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Foye's  First  Letter. 

« ***** 

Be  not  astonished,  Mr.  M'Donnell — do  not  exclaim — What  im- 
pudent assertions ! What  frontless  audacity  ! What ! did  I not 
produce  numerous  extracts,  in  which,  the  eucharistical  symbols  were 
c ailed,  were  said  to  be,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ? Yes,  sir, 
you  did  produce  such  extracts ; but,  if  the  application  of  such  titles  to 
the  saeramental  matter  be  a proof  that  those,  who  so  applied  them, 
believed  in  transubstantiation,  you  might  have  flung  the  valuable 
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gleanings  to  the  waves  and  winds,  or  given  then,  as  food,  to  the  moles 
and  bats,  and  upbly  clung  to  the  more  unerring  words  of  Holy  Writ ; 
you  might  have  taken  your  stand  iii  the  very  words  of  the  institution, 
and,  from  them,  triumphantly  proclaimed  the  scriptural  certainty  of  your 
doctrine. — But,  being  aware  that  the  words,  « this  is  my  body, 
being,  in  their  own  nature,  capable  of  a literal  or  a figurative  interpre- 
tation, you  know,  that  before  they  can  be  alleged  as  a foil  proof  of 
your  doctrine,  their  literal  acceptation  must  be  fixed  by  other  argu- 
ments, or  by  a comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  same  writings,  in 
which  they  occur.  Why  not,  then,  extend  this  sound  principle,  and 
candidly  admit,  that  if  the  words  of  the  institution  are,  in  themselves, 
no  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  the  application  of  the  same  words,  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  cannot  be  considered  as  fornishing  any  proof  of 
what  they  believed  upon  the  subject? 

* * * * * t * 

A single  example  will  illustrate  this  mode  of  argumentation.  You 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Tertullian,  “Our  flesh  is  nourished 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.”  I answer,  m the  first  place,  that 
this  language  not  only  may  be  figurative,  but  plainly  is  so ; for  that  to 
say  our  own  bodies  receive  nutriment,  and,  thereby,  derive  increase 
and  growth  from  the  natural  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  would 
be  the  literal  meaning,  would  shock  the  ears  and  heart  even  of  a pious 
Romanist.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I would  bring  the  following 
counter  quotation,  to  explain  the  author’s  meanipg,  and  relieve  the 
wounded  piety  of  my  Roman  Catholic  neighbour.  “ Panem  acceptum 
et  distributum  discipulis  corpus  6uum  illud  fecit,  ‘ hoc  est , corpus  me- 
um / dicendo , id  est  Jigura  corporis  mei”  Cont  Marc.  1.  4.  c.  40. 
“ Having  taken  the  bread  and  distributed  it  to  his  disciples,  he  made 
it  his  body,  by  saying,  * this  is  my  body/  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
is  the  figure  of  my  body.”  J shall  not,  at  present,  add  a word  more, 
lest  I should  interfere  with  your  meditations  on  this  passage  from 
Tertullian,  hoping,  that  when  you  next  approach  the  subject,  you  will 
pay  that  attention  to  this  quotation  which  its  importance  deserves. 

Extract  from  Second  Letter . 

♦ • • * • « 

Irt  the  first  book  and  14th  chapter  of  the  same  treatise,  Tertullian 
observes — “ that,  from  the  very  act  of  Christ  calling  the  bread  his 
body,  Marcion,  may,  at  once,  collect  that  he  gave  to  the  bread  the  fi- 
gure of  his  body,”  corporis  sui  figuram  pani  dedisse. — Pray,  sir,  is 
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this  passage  of  isufficiently  plain  and  unequivocal  import  to  overthrow 
the  hypothesis  of  Tertullian's  belief  in  the  Roman  novelty  ? Or,  if 
this  declaration  have  not  sufficient  inherent  strength  to  stand  out 
against  the  touch  of  sophistry,  or  the  recklessness  of  assertion  (believe 
me,  sir,  I deprecate  all  personality ; in  this  and  such  expressions,  I 
allude  merely  to  the  efforts  of  party)  I shall  bring  forward  another 
which  all  the  ingenuity  and  sophistry  that  the  Aristotelian  school,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  Rome,  has  ever  furnished  to  the  world,  cannot,  by 
any  cunningly-devised  eubtilty,  throw  the  shadow  of  discredit  upon, 
muoh  less  invalidate*  “ Christ,  indeed,  even  to  the  present  day,  has 
rejected  neither  the  water  of  the  Creator  with  which  he  washes  his 
followers,  nor  the  ointment  with  which  he  anoints  them,  nor  the  com- 
munion of  honey  and  milk,  with  which  he  tenderly  nurtures  the  in- 
fants of  {the  faith,  NOE  the  bread  with  which  he  represents 
his  own  body,” — nec  panem  quo  ip  turn  corpus  suum  re  present  AT. 

• * • • * • 

Extract  from  Third  Letter. 

* * * • * • 

Kow  as  to  your  comments  and  criticism  on  the  word  nature,  if  > you 
mean  by  “properties”  those  qualities,  attributes,  and  affections,  which 
are  originally  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  unknown  thing, 
which,  together  with  them,  makes  the  whole  compound  which  they 
designate  and  denominate,  I perfectly  concur  with  you  in  the  truth  and 
and  propriety  of  the  comment.  But  this  concession,  instead  of  lend- 
ing any  countenance  whatever  to  the  error  which  you  would  father 
upon  Theodoret  and  Pope  Gelasius,  completely  overthrows  your 
scheme. — I conclude,  then,  that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  you 
stated  that  the  word  nature  was  used  by  the  Classics  and  Fathers. 
You  must  have  meant,  then,  by  the  word  “properties,”  accidents  and 
species,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  infallible  church,  that  is  as  separable 
from,  and  in  contradistinction  to,  the  substance  iu  which  they  inhere. 
If  so,  I at  once  deny  the  truth  of  the  comment,  and  challenge  you  to 
produce  a single  passage  from  any  Classical  Author,  or  any  Ancient 
Father,  within  the  four  first  centuries,  in  which  such  a doctrine  is  con- 
tained.— Produce  one  passage,  one  single  instance,  in  which  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  word  is  so  applied,  and,  if  I can  promise  an  impos- 
sibility, I shall  become  a convert  to  your  doctrine’*— On  the  contrary, 
I can  produce  passages  innumerable,  from  aim*  all  the  Fathers, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  they  speak  a language  quite  incompatible 
with  such  a notion,  much  more,  such  an  article  of  faith.— But  till  you 
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produce  the  proofs,  which  I challenge  you  to  produce,  the  phrase,  “ the 
mystical  symbols  do,  by  no  means,  depart  from  their  proper  nature 9” 
must  be  understood  in  that  truly  orthodox  sense  in  which  every  Fa- 
ther did,  in  which  every  scholar,  every  reasonable  man  would,  under- 
stand it ; and  in  which,  Theodoret,  himself,  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

****** 


The  Rev . T.  M-  M9Donnell9s  Letter. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — In  redeeming  the  pledge,  which  l gave,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Allport,  that  I would  direct  my  attention  to  bis  more  for- 
midable ally,  I shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  the  subject  will  allow. 

I shall,  therefore,  entirely  pass  over  the  language  of  virulent  invec- 
tive, accustomed,  as  we  are,  to  this  peculiar  mode  of  illustrating  the 
precept  of  Christian  charity;  and  the  misrepresentations,  both  of  my 
statements  and  arguments,  unpardonable  as  is  such  misrepresentation 
in  a man  who  frequents  the  house  of  God,  with  his  note-book  in  his 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  dragging,  at  his  caprice,  its  minister  before 
the  public.  But  I will  claim  permission  to  protest  against  the  impu- 
tation, that  uncharitable  language  towards  my  separated  brethren,  is 
to  be  heard  within  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel ; and,  if  I make 
this  protest,  for  the  justice  of  which  I appeal  to  those  Protestants, 
who  have  frequented  the  chapel,  I do  so,  lest  others  may  be  deterred 
from  following  their  example,  if  they  supposed  that  controversy  was, 
in  our  chapels,  conducted  as  it  generally  is  in  others  ; in  which  the 
preacher  too  frequently  forgets,  that  if  there  remain  at  present,  faith9 
hope,  and  charity , yet  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity . 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  attack  made  upon  me  by  Mr.  Foye,  I 
must  submit  to  your  readers  the  state  of  the  question.  In  the  course 
of  a series  of  doctrinal  lectures,  which  series  usually  extends  over 
three  years,  I had  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  holy  Sacrament.  This  doctrine  I had  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish, 1st,  from  the  clear  words  of  the  Sacred  Scripture ; 2ndly,  from 
the  testimonies  of  many  eminent  Protestants ; 3rdly,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

This  third  proof  I endeavoured  to  substantiate  by  various  arguments, 

1st,  I observed  that  the  Greek  schismatics,  that  the  Nestorians,  the  Eu- 
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tychians,  and  other  Eastern  Separatists,  some  of  whom  left  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  Christ,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  still  retain  this 
article.  2ndly,  I assumed  a period  when  it  was  confessedly  the  doc- 
trine of  the  whole  Christian  world  ; and  I argued,  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  it  should  have  become  such,  if  it  had  not  been  received 
from  Christ  through  his  apostles.  More  especially,  I insisted  upon 
the  impossibility  that  so  extraordinary  a change,  as  would  be  supposed 
in  the  contrary  hypothesis,  should  have  been  effected,  and  that  history 
should  have  been  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject ; upon  the  change 
itself,  the  time  and  authors  of  the  change,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  preceded,  accompanied/  and  followed.  3rdly,  I referred 
to  the  celebrated  discipline  of  the  secret,  forbidding  the  disclosure  of 
the  sacred  mysteries ; which  discipline  was  so  long  in  force  in  the 
church,  but  which  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
merely  figurative  presence.  4thly,  I cursorily  noticed  the  ancient  litur- 
gies, those  venerable  monuments  of  ancient  worship,  which  all  teach  the 
same  doctrine.  I noticed  these  but  cursorily,  because  they  will  be 
more  appropriately  introduced  in  the  lecture  on  the  tradition  for  the 
mass,  on  Sunday,  the  28th  instant ; and  5thly,  in  addition  to  all  this 
evidence,  I adduced  numerous  positive  testimonies  of  the  early  fathers, 
from  many  of  whom  I quoted  several  passages.  The  list  included 
S.S.  Ignatius,  Justin  and  Irenaeus ; Tertullian  and  Origen;  S.  Cyprian, 
the  general  council  of  Nice,  S.  S.  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Cyrils,  Grego- 
ries,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostome,  &c.  &c. 

Having  adduced  numerous  testimonies  from  these  great  men,  in 
confirmation  of  the  position  which  I was  endeavouring  to  establish ; 
I was  met  by  this  extraordinary  reasoning,  which  forms  the  burden  of 
Mr.  Foye's  first  letter,  “ These  men  speak  very  plainly  indeed ; but 
their  words  are  not  plainer  than  are  those  of  the  scripture  in  favour  of 
the  same  tenet ; if,  therefore,  we  reject  the  words  of  the  scripture ; 
surely  we  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  those  of  the  fathers.  I will 
produce  one  extract  from  one  of  them,  which  may  bear  a different 
interpretation  : therefore,  the  clear  and  forcible  expressions  of  nume- 
rous writers,  shall  be  deemed  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  their  belief ; 
but  one  equivocal  passage  of  one  writer  shall  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
them  all/'  Verily,  I am  reminded  of  the  reply  of  Malone  to  Usher, 
who,  with  a greater  parade  of  knowledge,  had  gone  over  the  same 
ground  with  Mr.  Foye,  and  with  as  mucli  success ; Malone  prefixes  to 
his  reply,  the  following  text : If  ye  have  ten  thousand  Ushers  in 
Christ,  yet  not  many  Fathers. 

How  then  does  Mr.  Foye  proceed  ? He  selects  a few  words  from 
Tertullian,  which,  even  as  they  stand  upon  his  own  page,  he  translates 
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unfairly.  Tkeyshould  be  thus  translated,  “ The  bread,  when  he  had 
taken  it,  and  distributed  it  to  his  apostles,  he  made  his  own  body,  by 
saying,  This  is  my  body,  that  is,  a figure  of  my  body/'  In  order  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  these  words,  we  should  observe  that  Mar- 
don,  against  whom  Tertullian  was  writing,  denied  the  connection 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
body.  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  quoted,  argues  the  connection 
between  the  two  Testaments,  inasmuch  as  Christ  in  Hie  New,  fulfilled 
the  figures  of  the  Old  ; and,  2ndly,  he  argues,  that  as  bread  was  a 
figure  of  Christ’s  body  in  the  old  law,  which  he  asserts,  therefore,  that 
body  was  a reality.  * There  would  not,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “ have 
been  a figure,  if  there  was  not  a real  body.”  What  then,  according 
to  Tertullian,  took  place  at  the  last  supper?  My  answer  is,  that 
Christ  made  that  bread  his  own  body,  which  was  already  a figure  of  his 
body.  Mr.  Foye  says,  he  made  that  bread  a figure  of  bis  body, 
which  was  a figure,  of  that  body  already.  Which  of  us  gives  a 
rational  interpretation  to  the  author's  words  ? 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic  expositor,  arises 
from  the  violent  transposition  of  the  words  “ That  is,  the  figure  of  my 
body.”  But  this  difficulty  will  soon  vanish.  Mr.  Foye,  indeed, 
would  panegyrise  Tertullian  as  a classical  writer,  and  he  would  com- 
pare him  to  Terence,  Seneca,  Lucan,  and  Quintilian.  I would  not, 
on  any  account,  interfere  with  Mr.  Foye’s  worldly  prospects.  I 
would  not  endanger  his  permanent  residence  in  a widely  celebrated 
nursery*  of  literature  and  science.  As,  then,  it  is  quite  evident  to  the 
scholar,  that  he  must  be  totally  ignorant,  either;  of  the*$  classical  au- 
thors, or  of  Tertullian,  I think  it  but  charitable  to  infer  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  latter;  of  whom,  Lactenthis,  who  might}  indeed,  be 
justly  styled  an  author  of  truly  classical  elegance,  gives  this  charge tfg: 
In  eloquendo  par  urn  facilis,  et  minus  comptus,  et  muUum  tfbm^UFMs 
fuit,  (Dejustitia,  1.  5.  c.  1.)  . t s 

In  fed*  sir,  every  one,  who  has  read  even  but  little  of  TertpUiifti, 
knows  that  his  style  is,  altogether,  unique;  and  that  nothing  ean / he 
more  unphilosophic  than  to  set  up  an  expression  from  him, 'in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  the  lucid  and  polished  Chrysostome,  Jerome,  Lee, 
&c.  One  peculiarity  of  TertulHan,  and  one  exceedingly  well  known, 
is,  that,  in  reverence  to  the  words  of  the  sacred  scripture,  he  is  un- 
willing to  separate  them,  though  such  separation  may  appear  necessa- 
ry for  perspicuity.  Thus  I argued,  when  I came  to  ibis  part  of  my 


* Hazelwood  School,  where  Mr,  Foye  was  an  assistant  at  the  date  of  this  letter. 
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subject,  and  Mr.  Foye  acknowledge^  that  I . produced  two  other 
instances  of  this  peculiarity  from  the  same  writer.  Mr.  Foye,  how- 
ever,  denies  that  these  quotations  at  ati  confirm  my  statement}  yet,  he 
does  not  Venture  to  produce  them;  but,  as  I appeal  from  his  peremp- 
tory sentence  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers,  I shall  not  imitate  his 
reserve.  In  one  of  these  passages,  them  Tertullian  writes  “ Christ  is 
dead,  that  is,  anointed ; instead  of  * Christ,  that  is  the  anointed,  is 
dead/'  in  another,  “ I will  open  to  a para  We  my  ear,  that  is,  a simi- 
litude” instead  of  i*  I wiU  Open  to  a parable,  that  is  a similitude  my 
ear.” 

I have  proved,  therefore,  that  Tertullian ’s  reasoning  would  be  ab- 
surd} but  upon  Catlmlic  principles  ; and  1 have  proved,  that  the  vio-  1 
ience  thus  offered  to  language  is  one,  about  which,  in  similar  cases, 
that  author  is  not  scrupulous.  Hence,  I have  demolished  Mr.  Foye's 
objection  from  this  passage,  of  one  father.  Will  he  venture  upon  as  ... 
simitar  task,  with  regard  to  ibenmnetous  testimonies,  which  I have  ad- 
duced in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  ? If  he  will*  I promise  him 
every  facility  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  hazardous  undertake 
ing. 

The  elucidation,  which  I have  offered,  of  Tertullian  s reasoning,  will 
readily  solve  the  imaginary  objection  presented  by  Mr.  Foye*  in  a se- 
cond quotation,  ki  hie  setebd  letter ; and,  as  to  the  third,  ushered  in  so 
pompously,  it  is  a testimony  decidedly  in  favour  pf  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine. * Panem,  quo  ipeaih  corpus  suum  repraeseutat,”  means,  “ The 
breed}  by  which  he  makes  even  his  own  body , present.”  Mr.  Foye  is 
Snxkms  to  make  Tertullian  a classical  Latinist ; and  Mr.  Foye,  as  a 
classical  Latinist  himself,  ought  to  know  that  to  represent  ;s  the  figu- 
rative interpretation  of  rsproaeulo,  the  natural  meaning  of  which  is  to 
Make  free met.  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary  will  present  to  him  an 
esmnple  from  Cicero;  and,  if  he  he  not  san&fied,  1 will  produce  two 
firom  Tertullian  liimself , who,  in  his  book  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
fedi}  writesy  eh.  17,  “ that  the  flesh  shall  be  presented  (repraesentan- 
damesse*)  at  the  last  judgment.  And  in  his  work  against  Marcion 
(b.  4v  92,)  u That  the  Father  made  his  son  to  be  present  (repraesen- 
tasSe)  on  Tbabor.”  Ihdeed,  Protestant  commentators,  of  a very  ear- 
ly dtfe,  are  quoted  in  acknowledgment  of  the  correctness  of  the  Ca- 


* Sioplicior  qoisqne  Cantor  wnteatke  nostras  pntabit,  enrnem  «tiain  idcirco  r«- 
prmtenUmdam  ease  judicio,  quia,  alitor,  aniraa  non  capiat  paasionrm  tormenti,  »eu 
refngerii,  ntpote  incorporalis : hoc  enim  valgus  ezistimat  Riga!ti*s ’#  EditUm, 
p 335. 
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thobc  explanation  of  the  words,  which  Mr*  Foye  alleges  ogaiust 
So  that  I shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument,  with  observing  oi 
this,  as  Dr.  Hawgrden  observed  of  the  first  mistake,  “ iycould,  easily 
have  pardoned  Mr.  Leslie’s4  mistake,  if  the  true  sense  of  Textwllmit 
had  not  been  long  ago  demonstrated.” 

Sir,  it  is  with  regret  that  I perceive,  how  much  I have  trespassed 
upon  the  patience  of  your  readers.  This  regret  wifi  indace  roe  to 
waive,  for  the  present,  all  notice  of  Mr.  Gordon,  and  to  compress,  a» 
much  as  possible,  my  reply  upon  the  subject  of  Theodoret*  testimo- 
ny, which  forms  the  topic  of  Mr.  Foye’s  third  letter. 

Allow  me,  then,  just  to  notice,  that  the  logician,  who  undertake#  to 
produce  the  dearest  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  mil  the  fathers,  con- 
tents himself  with  two,  one  of  whom  is  Tertullian,  whose  evidence  ha* 
just  been  examined  ; and  another  is  Theodoret,  who  commences  with 
stating  that  he  will  speak  obscurely . It  would,  1 apprehend,  requpp 
the  introduction  of  Greek  terms,  to  a degree  inconvenient  to  your  print- 
er, wete  I to  follow  Mr.  Foye  through  the  whole  of  his  parade  in  re- 
gard to  this  father.  Neither  do  I consider  this  at  all  necessary,  tp^hia 
complete  refutation.  The  principal  stress  of  the  anti-catholic  object**; 
is  laid  upon  the  assertion  of  Theodoret,  that  “ after  the  copsecrgtipn, 
the  elements  retain  their  former  nature.”  In  my  lecture,  I remove^, 
this  difficulty,  by  stating  that  the  word  nature  was  heretofore  u$q<| 
with  much  greater  latitude  than  it  is  at  present;  that  it  was  used  to^ 
signify  even  qualities  or  accidents.  Mr.  Foye  meets  me  upon  tliia 
point,  with  a chivalrous  challenge,  and  a qualified  pledge,  that  he  will 
become  a convert,  if  I can  produce  a single  passage  to  this  effect,  from 
any  classical  author,  or  any  ancient  Father  within  the  four  first  centu-. 
ries.  As  to  the  latter,  I must  say  it  is  an  extraordinary  challenge  ip, 
respect  to  a father  of  the  fifth,  who,  I may  observe,  is  acknowledged  by 
Leibnitz  to  have  used  the  word  in  the  sense,  which  I have  ascribed  to 
him.  Tn  reply  to  the  first  article  of  the  challenge,  I can  produce  nu- 
merous instances  from  Homer,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Virgil, 
Horace,  in  which  my  statement  is  confirmed.  But  as  Mr.  Foye  is  not 
merely  a scholar,  but  a teacher  also,  it  will  be  best,  because  shortest^ 
to  refer  him  to  his  Dictionaries.  For  the  Greek,  Scapula  presents  the 
word  Jigura  as  a meaning  for  the  Greek  word  nature , and  refers  to 
Plato  as  an  authority.  For  the  Latin,  Ainsworth  gives  shape  as  one 
meaning  of  natura,  and  refers  to  Caesar.  But  if  these  mere  classics 
will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Foye,  I will  refer  him  to  his  favourite  Tertullian, 
who  unites,  according  to  him,  the  father  and  the  classic  in  the  same  per-, 
son,  and  who  lived  in  the  third  century.  In  his  book  on  the  soul, 
(ch.  32.)  this  father  writes  “ Substance  is  one  thing,  the  nature  of 
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stAdtaueeanotber.  StOne  or  iron  is  the  substance  f the  hardness  of 
ttafctonew  iron^  is  the  nature  of  the  substance.” 

\ May ; the  Ood  of  all  mercy  grant  to  Mr.  Foye  the  grace  to  redeem 
tfeu  pledge! 

I a m>  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

. ! > T.  M.  MCDONNELL. 

,M  3k  Peer's  Place, . December  17,  1830. 

, (to  be  concluded  in  our  next.). 


The  influence  of  the  Clergy , in  England,  France  and  Spain. 

NO.  I. 

“ De  taction  da  Clergk  dans  U»  s octet es  modemes : Par  M.  Rubichon , 4«* 
ou wage  pour  1829,  do  la  Bibliotheque  Catholguede  la  Belgique.  Louvain $ ckeu 
TirfUtfoet  et  Vatodenzande”  8a  p p 310  ' 

* 'a 

j , ,u  •>!  ».  His  nunc  preemium  eat  qui  recta  prava  facinnt.”  Ter. 

1 ThE  present  efforts  of  periodical  literature  are  truly  astonishing^ 
besides  the  numerous  reviews  and  magazines  which,  on  the  first  of 
each  modth,  like  So  many  Niles,  spread  fertility  throughout  the  litera- 
ry world,  We  have  Constable's  Miscellany,— Lardner’s  Encyclopaedia, 
The  library  of  usefht  knowledge,— Hie  library  of  entertaining  know- 
ledge,  and  several  others  ; many  of  which,  in  point  of  design,  mecha- 
nical execution  and  mental  excellence,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  pro- 
prietdrS,  and  also  to  those  reading  purchasers  who  support  these  lite- 
rary projects.  For  the  Catholic,  who  is  accustomed  to  hear  hisreli- 
gion  blackendd  as  the  abettor  of  ignorance,  it  is  cheering  to  reflect,  that 
these  inighty  efforts  Of  the  English  press  have  been  rivalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed'by  the  Catholic  press  on  the  Continent.  Hie  first  vohimeof 
the  series,  from  which  the  subject  of  this  article  is  selected,  Was  pub- 
lished in  1321,  and  the  number  of  publications  already  amounts  to 
more  than  a hundred.  M.  Rubichons  compilation  justly  claims  our 
attention,  for  it  aMy  and  temporately  exposes  a system  of  abuses  in 
England  ifrhich  affects  our  best  national  interests;  and,  at  the  same 
tiihe,  rtt'  powerfully  developes  the  astonishing  superiority  of  the  much 
(^uhmiated  and  injured  clergy  of  France  and  Spain.  The  style  of 
this  laborious  performance  is  energetic,  the  calculations  it  contains  are 
novel  and  interesting,  and  appear  to  be  drawn -from  unexceptionable 
official  documents ; and  the  critical  remarks  with  which  it  abounds  are 
the  more  Weighty  because'  entirely  disinterested.  M.  Rubichon  had 
no  paltry  end  M view  ? unlike  Simpson,  who  in  his  “ Plea  for  Reli- 
gion," furiously  attacked  the  English  Clergy,— our  authors  gall  Is  not ; 
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exceed  by  die  disappointment  of  any  aspiring  pretensions*;  baft  a s a 
stranger — an  Emigrant — a Catholic  and  a Frenchman,  he  chewshes:  a 
graftefal  respect,  even  in  his  errors,  for  die  countiy  which  afforded, 
himself  and  so  many  of  h‘16  countrymen  a peaceful  and  secure  , port, 
from  the  stormy  sea  of  desolating  warfare.  ThiB  is  not  a book  for 
those  who  read  much  and  think  little : it  is  not  destined  to  shine  in 
neat  gilt  binding,  on  the  shelf  of  a modern  library,  by  the  side  of  those 
flimsy,  feminine  productions  which  abound  with  sarcasm  against  fo- 
reign  institutions  merely  because  they  are  Catholic,  neither  does  it 
hold  up  our  institutions  to  censure,  merely  because  they  are  protss- 
tant.  Bat  we  refrain  from  offering  further  comment,  and  proceed  to 
such  an  analysis  of  the  work  as  will  present  the  reader  with  the  pith 
of  its  contents.  It  is  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  this,  and  the 
following  papers,  such  extracts  and  remarks  will  be  introduced,  as  amn 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  subjects  upon  which  M.  Rnbicbon  tceata«rr- 
He  first  briefly  adverts  to  the  former  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  of  which,  he  says,  no  words  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea,  in  foot,  it  is  now  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  Church  property  in  England.  But  from  tables*- pre- 
sent unpublished, — which  have  been  collected  with  immense  labour 
from  the  best  possible  sources,  it  appears,  that  the  former  yearly  vp- 
lua  of  Ecclesiastical  property  was  £4/612,688,  whioh  at  the  usual  in- 
terest of  5 per  cant,  could  not  have  arisen  from  a less  principal  than 
£92,261  y75l.  Speaking  of  the  architectural  efforts,  made  m England 
foam  the  I2fo  to  the  15th  century,  M.  Rubfohoa  observe*,  fonf 
whilst  profane  arcfotecture,  in  England,  was  merely  in  its  ipfoncy,  a 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God's  house  had  so  for  influenced  our  pious  an- 
cestors, that  our  Island  was  adorned  with  edifices  equal  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope, of  which  they  still  attract  the  admiration.  Any  comment  Jtipap 
these  fabrics  is  superfluous : for  the  very  walls  and  stone*  foereofcrr 
which  were  spared  only  because  they  could  be  neither  ettfW  crsoMbr? 
proclaim,  f<  in  words  which  weep*”  vrhal  was  the  glorious  napcat  of 
religion  m England,  before  its  loveliness  and  its  strength  gave  way  to 
the  desolating  lava  winch  rushed  from  foe  volcano  of  Agfoppaffogt. 
The  contemplation  of  these  antique  memorise,  fills  the  Gatholic  breast 
with  deep  sensations  of  patriotic  regret  and  religious  pride;  and  white* 
they  hold  out  an  undying  record  of  what  has  6#en,  they  seem  an  pled- 
ges of  what  is  again  to  kt-  The  feeHngs  which  foe  emtempteripu  of 
our  Cathedrals  enkindle®,  wo  ably  described  by  Rr.  Fletcher, 
in  his  comparative  vtew*r-The  following  extract,  from  a modem 
English  writer,  conveys  some  idea  of  foe  economy  wMch  now  prevail* 
hi  our  twenty  eight  Cathedrals.  u The  number  of  Reagent  is  26: 
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of  Archdeacons  00:  of  Prebends,  Canons  &c.  544.  Besides  these* 
there  are  800  persons  in  orders,  and  800  lay  officers  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Cathedrals : so  that  the  whole  number  of  Cathedral  de- 
pendants is  about  seventeen  hundred  !"  —May  we  not  with  great  jus- 
tice enquire,  what  benefit  these  persons  confer  upon  the  public,  ade- 
quate to  the  enormous  sums  which  are  furnished  for  the  payment  of 
their  salaries  from  the  public  purse  ? 

In  contrasting  the  present,  with  the  former,  condition  of  London,  our 
attention  is  particularly  directed  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the 
city,  which  holds  out  a striking-  illustration  of  the  contrast  which  ex- 
ists between  catholic  and  prptestant  zeal  for  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship.  At  present  the  population  of  the  city  of  London^  strictly  so 
called,  amounts  but  to  60,000  inhabitants,  and  since  the  progress  of 
commerce  has  turned  many  dwelling  houses  into  warehouses,  &c.  the 
population  at  a former  period  was,  most  probably,  much  greater.  The 
city  because  divided  into  98  parishes,  and  consequently  had  as  many 
parish  churches.  Many  of  these  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  m 1666:  but  numerous  elegant  and  superb  churches  escap- 
ed that  wreck  of  property — and  still  proudly  point  towards  that  Hea- 
ven where  we  trust  their  founders  repose,  whilst  the  flimsy  metropoli- 
tan structures  of  modem  times  culled  chapels  of  ease, — more  like  the 
productions  of  a confectioner  than  of  an  architect — are  too  unaspiring 
to  raise  their  heads  above  the  smoke  which  surrounds  tl^em,  and  seem 
unwilling  to  forego  their  only  distinction  of  being  quite  UBdistfoguwb* 
ed.  Within  the  last  40  yeara-sthat  is,  since  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Frand^  Revolution,— the  population  of  London  and 
its  vicinity,  has  more  than  doubled  : it  was  theq  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  k is  now  more  than  ffteem  hundred  thousand.  M. 
fluhkhon  informs  us,  that  he  saw  150*606  houses  erected,  for  the  tem- 
pera! comfort  of  an  increasing  pppulatipp,  hut  not  one  church  for  the 
spiritual  accomodation  for  the  profession  jo£  what  Dr.  Doyle  calls  the 
* Legal  Creed.”  Each  of  the  aforesaid  99  parishes  had  about  660 
inhabitants,  and  besides  the  98  churches,  had  more  than  100  chapels 
<d  ease.  Modem  London  contains  90  parishes ; of  some  of  these,  the 
population  is  about  85  thousand,  qf  others  it  is  50  thousand,  and  of 
others  again,  it  even  amounts  to  a hundred  thousand.  Still  however 
these  20  parishes  have  no  more  parish  churches  than  they  had  when 
their  papulation  did  not  exceed  perhaps  one  thousand.  The  existing 
churches  cannot,  like  the  catholic  chapels,  accomodate  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  the  parishioners,  and  to  local  exigencies,  by  repeating  the 
sendee*  twice  or  three  times  in  the  morning  and  the  same  in  the  even- 
ing; for  of  this,  foe  length  of  their  prayers,  tinging  &c.  will  not  ad- 
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nrit.  And,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  clergy  with  all  their  emoluments,  would  consent  to  don* 
blfe  the  service,  without  a twofold  increase  of  payment.  The  system 
of  which  we  here  complain,  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  stream  of  its  abuses  intersects  every  county  and  al- 
most every  town  in  the  kingdom.  This  want  of  churches  aims  a dead- 
ly blow  at  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism ; for,  after  reading  the 
Bible,  its  great  and  all-absorbing  principle,  its  sine  qua  non  of  moral 
excellence,  is,  going  to  Church  on  a Sunday.  Within  the  last  forty 
years,  the  population  of  England  has  increased,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred,  to  each  hundred  and  sixty ; leaving  a gross  increase  of  ' 
more  than  four  millions.  Causes,  which  are  too  long  and  intricate  to 
be  enumerated  or  developed  here,  have  limited  this  increase,  to  large 1 
towns  and  their  vicinity.  For  instance,  twenty  towns,  which,  a few 
years  ago,  did  not  contain  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  now  contain  thirty, 
fifty,  or  a hundred  thousand ; and  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,* 
and  Birmingham,  have  increased  in  population  to  a still  greater  ex- 
tent. Now,  in  which  of  these  places  has  a new  parish  been  fbrrtied? 
In  which  of  these  places  has  a new  parish  church  been  erected  ? 
Many  chapels  of  ease  cannot,  without  difficulty,  accommodate ‘600  per- 
sons : the  whole  kingdom  does  not  contain  more  than  1550  such  dfatt-  * 
pels : by  far  the  major  part  of  these  were  erected  previously  to  the 
Reformation ; and  funds  for  the  building  of  the  few  which  have  been ' 
erected,  since  that  period,  have  been  collected,  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  But,  in  feet,  when  we  reflect,  that  out  of  the  10,800  : 
churches,  which  came,  strong  and  in  good  repair,  to  the  hands  bf  Pro-  r 
testantism,  many,  particularly  in  country  places,  have  been  Buffered1 
to1  fell  into  Tuins : when,  I say,  we  reflect  upon  this,  we  may  no  lodg- 
er wonder  that  no  new  churches  have  been  built.  M.  Rtibichdfc1  ob- 
serves, that  in  many  country  places,  we  find  the  old  indbkurd,  the 
church-yard,  dilapidated  tomb-stones,  moss-covered  rams,  and  eVeTy 
cither  relic  of  pfious  feeling  and  architectural  splendour.  And,  if ' Pro-  f 
testantism  does  not  engender,  in  the  breasts  of  its  follbwerfe,  a ieuli 1 
adequate  to  the  keeping  of  churches  in  repair,  it  is  quite  Improbable  ' 
that  it  will  inspire  them  with  zeal,  adequate  to  the  complete  erection  ‘ 
of  them.  Shame  to  the  effrontery  of  men,  who  venture  to  affirm  that 
churches  fell  into  ruins,  for  want  of  funds  to  repair  them ; fto,  to  say L 
nothing  of  the  enormous  sums,  yearly  raised  for  church  rates,  the 
writer  has  compiled  tables,  which  prove,  that,  previously  to  the  Reform- 
ation, there  was  annually  set  aside, ! for  building  and  repairing  church- 
es, about  £1,537,529.  and  this,  too,  from  the  property  of  tile  church. 
Again,  if  our  Established  Clergy  were  really  actuated  with  pure  and 
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gospel-like  sentiments,  would  they  wallow  in  riches,  and  inhabit  splea^ 
didfy  furnished  mansions,  whilst  the  temple  of  God,  fell  Jnto.ruip^ 
whilst  his  tabernacle  became  the  abode  of  the  viper,  and  his  altar  the; 
resting  place  of  every  unclean  thing  ? How  different  are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Psalmist,  who  exclaims,  “I  have  loved , O Lord,  the, 
beauty  of  thy  house  I”  When  we  reflect,  that  the  Protestant  laity; 
are  ey err  ready,  with  their  subscriptions,  to  aid  the  erection  of  assem- 
bly rooups,.  libraries,  baths,  and  other  public  buildings,  whilst^  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  heedless,  as  regards  .the  erection  of  churches ; we> 
can  only  attribute  this  heedlessness,  to  their  apathy  for  religion  itself 
and  this  apathy  is,  by  no  means,  creditable  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  their  . Clergy.  But,  the  whole  secret,  respecting  this  neglect,  of 
erecting  parish  churches,  is  fully  unfolded  by  M.  Rubichon,  in  this 
short,  but  expressive,  sentence  ; " It  is,”  says  he,  ? the,  inherent  defect 
of  a Protestant  institution,  to  be  sluggish  to  all  exertions  which  do  not 
promise  ap  immediate  and  tangible  compensation.'*  . It  is,  however, 
just,  to  sUte,  feat  in  1818,  a Society  was  formed  for  Building  Church- 
es.  But,  to  what  end  were  the  efforts  of  this  Spciety  ultimately  di- 
rected? Of  this,  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  Society,  was 
formed,  will  enable  us  to  judge.  It  was  not  formed,  until  a period, 
when  numbers  of  a purse-proud  population, — exulting  in  the  tempora- 
ry exuberance,  caused  by  the  then  recent  war, — were  paying  enormous , 
sums,  per  annum,  for  pew  rent,  and  many  could  not  procure  a pew, 
which  corresponded  with  their  ideas  of  respectability.  Hence,  a cha- 
pel, of  ease  being  erected,  and  filled  with  pews,  was  sure  to  find 
tenants,  for  those  pews : the  rent,  which  these  tenants  paid,  would  re* 
turu^very  high  interest  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  building,  and 
thus,  it  could  not  fail  of  proving  a profitable  speculation.  It  was  un-f 
der  these  circumstances,  that'  the  Society,  jn  1818,  was  formed  ; and,, 
for  the  chapels  of  ease,  which  this  Society  has  erected,  the  population 
is  indebted,  not  to  the  influence  of  religious  feeling — not  to  the  exer- , 
tions  of  the  Clergy,  nor  to  a zeal  for  the  beauty  of  God's  house ; but 
rather,  to  the  well-known  predilection,  which  English  capitalists  che- 
rish, fora  lucrative  investment  of  their  wealth.  The  activity  of  the. 
Dissenters,  in  building  places  of  worship,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  sectaries,  and  diminution  of  the  number  of  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  fact,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  licences 
were  granted  for  the  erection  of  chapels ; and  at  present,  the  number 
of  Dissenting  chapels,  in  and  near  London,  amounts  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  whilst  the  number  of  the  places  of  worship  for  the 
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Established  Church,  does  not  amoimt  to  more  than 'Wo  folrfttredahd 
forty-six ; leaving  a balance  of  nineteen,  in  fUvoot  of  the 
formiets.  The  character  and  views  ; the  design  and  the  object,  of  the 
modem  chapel  builders,  are  thus  ably  delineated  by  Dr.'  Sbutbey 
wO  are  justified*  as  is  geherally  supposed,  we  are,  hi  attributing  to 
him:  the  letters,  which  appeared  in  1807,  wider  the  righatdre  6f  I>dft 
Emanuel  Alvarez,  Espriella.  He  says,  Vdl.  1,  Letter  19,  prope 
finefn, — u But,  the  height  of  the  popular  preacher's  ambition  is,  to  ob- 
tain a chapel  of  his  own  ; in  which,  lie  rents  out  pen's  and  single  seats 
by  the  year:  and  here  he  does  not  trust  wholly  to  his  own  Oratorical 
accomplishments ; he  will  have  a finer  toned  organ  tliau  hts  neigh- 
bour, singers  better  trained,  double  doors,  and  stoves  of  the  newest 
construction,  to  keep  it  comfortably  warm.  I met  with  one  of  tltesfe 
chapel  proprietors,  in  company  : self-complacency,  good  bhinOth*,  and 
habitual  assentation  to  every  body  be  met  with,  had  wrinkled  his  foce 
into  a perpetual  smile.  He  said  he  had  lately  been  expending  Mb 
ready  money  in  religious  purposes : this,  he  afterwards  fcxpiathed,  OS 
meaning,  that  he  had  been  fitting  up  bis  chapel : * and  1 shall  think 
myself  very  badly  off,"  be  added,  “if  it  does  not  bring  ftfe  in  lifty 
per  cent.  • 5 > 

The  number  of  parishes,  in  England,  is  10,801.  The  present  sftttfe 
of  presentation  to  these  parishes — the  number  of  resident  ataft  Won-, 
resident  rectors — the  influence  of  the  Clergy  oh  agrictifttire,  &b.  W4U 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  paper.  We  will  now  follow  M.  Rubichoh, 
in  bis  remarks  on  the  English  Clergy,  Os  such.  The  English  Clergy 
consists  of  650  dignitaries,  from  Bishops  to  Caribtifc,  lncltrt?ve;  fertM 
17,000  infeiior  Clergy.  Alluding  to  the  enormous  iheonfe,  Vfiidh  Us 
Clergy  possess,  the  writer  observes,  that  if  the  person#,  Who  hold  fife 
extensive  health,  obtain  ho  other  social  influence,  tfttttt  that,  Whfch 
money  ithpatts,  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  some  mber&rt  dMfcstfn  the 
economy  of  that  body,  of  which,  they  are  the  Constfhtenfr  rttetftbAte. 
And,  in  fact,  what  genial  and  gospel-like  influence,  what  poWerfcrtWftd 
independent  ascendency  can  be  attained  by  a Clergy,  tbd  Bfehopkd>f 
which  acknowledge,  on  their  bended  knees,  that  theft  see,?^,  a* 1 it 
were,  merely  a feudal  tenure,  held  wider  Ms  hiajesty,  the  K3ti^? 
The  Bishops  are,  generally,  at  open  war  with  the  inferior  dergy : 
more  than  a third  part  of  the  rectors,  are  ndmihehs  of  fateTested  htft$r : 
curates  and  rhbtors  are,  everlastingly,  in  hostility  to  each  Other,  rbfe- 
tively  to  the  small  tithes;  and,  to  coinplete  this  scene  of  "warfare,4  lllte 
hectors  and  their  parishioners  are  constantly  invented  In  Bfepdtefc  and 
litigation,  respecting  the  lirge  tiihes.  These  Unhbiy  feelfngs  beCofhe 
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incorporated  with  the  name  of  Religion:  unholy  acrimony  supplants 
that  charitable  demeanour  and  fellow-feeling,  which  true  religion  never 
feds  to  import;;  and  the  Clergy,  instead  of  commanding  that  respect, 
which  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  and  elevated  calling,  incur 
all  that  disrespect,  and  all  that  odium,  which  cannot  but  fall  upon  a 
money-making  presbytery.  The  errors,  the  misgivings,  and  even  the 
crimes  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  will,  by  a corrupt  and  censorious 
world,  be  charged  upon  religion  itself:  and  hence,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  influence  of  the  English  Clergy,  as  far  as  we  have  at  present 
investigated  it,  is  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  religi- 
ous love  or  moral  integrity.  But  the  best — although  a most  melan- 
choly attestation  of  the  rottenness  of  their  influence,  is  derived  from 
the  death-bed  scenes,  of  which,  our  Clergy  are  the  daily  witnesses. 
It  is  on  the  death-bed  that  Catholicity  triumphs : it  is  there , that  Pro- 
testantism 3 fields  ; and  the  death-bed  cannot  lie.  The  fact,  I am  about 
to  mention,  cheering  as  it  is,  is  but  one  of  the  thousand  similar  in- 
stances, which  are  daily  occurring.  Perhaps,  at  no  time,  nor  in  any 
place*  has  the  flame  of  religious  controversy  blazed  more  bright,  than 
it  has  done  during  the  pas(  year.  And  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?— Why,  it  has  blazed  only  to  illuminate  the  path  which  con- 
ducts to  the  altar  of  Truth.  At  a time,  when  tracts,  inculcating  “ No- 
Popery”  were  as  plentiful  as  dew  on  a summer's  morning : at  a time, 
when  a certain  anti-Catholic  declaimer  had  filled  the  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood  with"  torrents  of  abuse  against  a creed,  which  some 
men  pre  paid  to  malign : at  a time,  when  the  spirit  of  enquiry  is  most 
active  in  subjugating  the  public  mind  to  its  mighty  operations — What 
qfeelhae  been  produced?  Have  the  Catholic  chapels  been  deserted? 

, have  the  Clergy  of  the  Establish  Church  been  called  to  erect  the  tro- 
phy of  religious  victory  on  the  death-bed  of  Catholic  converts  ? No ; 
— but*-— as  the  Clergy  of  many  congregations  jean  testify, — not  merely 
CHS,  but  several  Protestants,  have  sent  for  the  ministers  of  our  calum- 
niated. creed,  to  brighten,  with  the  cheering  consolations  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  that  awful  futurity,  in  which,  whilst  guided  by  thfc  band  of 
Protestantism,  they  could  find  no  Ararat,  on  which  to  fix  the  ark  of 
their  hopefc  for  repose.  It  should,  also,  be  stated,  that  more  than  one 
of  those  converts,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  induced  to  send  for  the 
priest,  merely  because  they  considered  themselves  negligently  or  in- 
effectually attended  by  their  own  Clergy.  Thus,  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe,  how,  even  the  corruption  of  the  present  day  is  concurring 
with  better  causes,  in  promoting  the  beneficent  designs  of  that  gra- 
cious God,  whose  will,  we  hope,  it  is, — that  England  shall  again  be- 
VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  \ G 
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come  the  uurscry  of  saint*, — and,  that  Englishmen,  led  by  the  hand  of 
unity,  shall  throng  to  the  temples,  which  our  forefathers  deserted,  and 
offer  up  the  sweet  smelling  incense  of  united  prayer,  from  the  altars 
which  they  profaned. 

M.  p.  H. 


HoRjE  SYRIACjE,  sen,  Com/nentationcs  et  Anccdota  Res  VEL 
LiTERAS  Syriacas  spectantia.  Auctore,  N.  Wiseman , 
S • T.  D.  in  Collegio  Anglorum , Pro-Rectore,  Sfc.  $c. 
Romie,  1828.  Pp.  280. 

In  these  days,  when  Biblical  studies,  at  home,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent,  have  superseded,  if  not  banished  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  a geneial' attention 
would  be  turned  to  Oriental  literature.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any 
University,  or  even  Seminary  of  note,  that  has  not  its  teachers  of  these 
valuable  studies. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  desirable,  as  nothing  frequently  tends 
more  to  elucidate  the  inspired  text ; so  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  language  of  holy  writ,  and  of  what  are  aptly  called,  the  cog- 
nate dialects,  is  absolutely  indispensable,  to  obtain  an  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  many,  not  only  of  the  more  difficult,  but  even  of  the  com- 
mon passages  of  scripture. 

This  observation  holds  good,  both  with  regard  to  the  Old,  and 
New  Testament.  For,  although  this  assistance  is  more  especially 
requisite,  in  examining  the  books  of  the  Old  Law,  still,  it  i6  evident, 
that  as  most  of  the  inspired  writers,  of  the  New  Testament,  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  or  Aramean  language,  than  with 
Creek,  many  peculiarities  of  expression,  only  explicable  by  a know- 
ledge of  their  natural  tongue,  must  necessarily  exist  in  their  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  written  in  a foreign  language. 

It  is,  indeed,  a question,  frequently  and  warmly  agitated,  and  whicii 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing,  whether  the  Creek  lan- 
guage had  not  become*  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  so  common,  as  to 
be  understood,  and  even  generally  used,  by  tbe  common  people ; but 
still,  the  ideas  of  the  sacred  penmen,  habituated  to  the  channel,  traced 
by  Oriental  forms  of  expression,  and  idioms,  peculiar  to  their  original 
language,  must  leave  in  their  course,  frequent  traces  of  tbe  same  influ- 
ence and  character.  Yet,  in  thus  approving  of  this  study,  we  cannot 
but  deprecate  the  gross  abuse  of  the  facilities  it  lends  to  cavil  aud  die- 
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pute.  In  the  hands  of  many  modern  Commentators,  it  has  been  used 
to  cause  obscurity  and  difficulty,  and  to  weaken  the  evidence,  drawn 
from  the  clearest  passages,  in  favour  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.*  Infidelity  has  also  grasped  it  as  its  most  powerful 
weapon ; and  the  sectarian  deems  it  a seven-fold  shield,  behind  which 
he  may  rest  secure  from  all  danger. 

This  is  an  effect  to  be  lamented ; but  not  such  as  to  cause  a thinks 
ing  mind  to  desire  the  discontinuance  of  the  pursuit.  There  is  no- 
thing that  may  not  be  abused ; and,  if  a point  is  to  be  ^abandoned 
because  it  sometimes  lends  its  broad  front  of  protection  to  an  enemy, 
we  may  soon  surrender  every  defence.  On  the  contrary,  it  presents 
a powerful  incentive  to  the  prosecution  of  the  stud),  since,  without  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  it,  it  has  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  meet,  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  the  adversaries  of  truth. 

It  is  true,  that  productions  of  this  character  are  above  the  capacity 
of  nine-tenths  of  mankind ; but  we  know  what  effects  a show  of  learn- 
ing has  upon  an  uninstructed  mind,  and  not  to  mention  the  counsel  of 
St.  Peter,  it  cannot  require  much  learning  to  show,  that  as  arguments, 
drawn  from  these  sources,  are  adduced,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  held 
up  as  vanquished,  and  incapable  of  supporting  the  sacred  cause  we 
maintain,  these  studies  must  be  necessarily  applied  to. 

The  result  must  be  satisfactory ; the  fabric  of  Religion  has  been 
built  on  a foundation,  which  nothing  can  shake ; and  the  light  of  learn- 
ing, diffused  from  whatever  source  it  may  be,  can  only  serve  to  dis- 


* Any  one  versed  io  the  writings  of  modem  Biblists,  must  be  acquainted  with  I 
almost  innumerable  instances.  Boltenim m is,  however,  the  most  remarkable  for  his 
use  of  this  principle,  in  his  German  version  of  the  Scriptores.  He  almost  adopts, 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  the  assertion,  that  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  is  first  to  be 
tmmltltd  is  to  Syriac,  before  we  can  obtain  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writings. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  this  opinion  that  Ptmhis  and  his  followers  have  attempted  to 
explain  away,  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament  To  give  an  example 
from  one  of  the  latest  writers  of  this  school : Hen.  Christoph.  Betty,  explaining 
the  passage,  where  onr  Saviour  is  described,-  as  walking  on  the  lake  of  Galilee , 
asserts  that  he  crossed  that  sea  in  a boat.  But,  as  the  phrase  used  by  St  John;  is, 
wJking  upon  the  sea,  he  fHeg  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in  support  of  his  hypo- 
thesis'; and  finding  that  the  Alexandrian  translators  render  the  Hebrew  words, 
bava  and  haleck,  by.  to  walk,  he  concludes,  that  St  John  might,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, employ  the  word  to  signify  sailing.  But  he  did  not,  or  wonld  not,  perceive, 
that  although  fish  and  ships  are  said  to  walk  the  waters,  in  holy  writ,  this  form  of 
expression  is  never  applied  to  those  who  sail  in  ships,  St.  John  says,  that  Jesus 9 
•■d  not  a ship,  walked  on  the  waters.  Nor  is  this  expression,  though  apparently 
harsh,  uncommon,  even  in  profane  writers.  Cato  says*,  M Oppidum  valnltim  prope 
aut  mars,  ant  amnis,  qu®  haves  ambulant.”  Byron,  even,  has  nsed  it  beau- 
fifil1y,inour  own  language  : “She  walks  the  waters  as  a thing  of  life.”— Corsair. 
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play  ite  majesty  and  beauty,  in  a brighter  and  prouder  view.  He 
beta,  if  not  the  only  method,  of  securing  a triumph,  is  to  sehetbeaztne 
Of  otM^adversaries,  and  to  employ  them  against  themselves  ; to  ase  the 
Sword,  which  heresy  has  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  to  cat  off  the  more 
than  hundred  heads  of  the  restless  hydra. 

But  we  have,  perhaps,  been  arguing  in  vain,  and  fighting  again! 
mere  shadows,  as  but  few  will,  probably,  deny,  that  these  studies  ara 
advantageous,  if  not,  at  the  present  period,  necessary ; or,  if  any  one 
he  still  sceptical  as  to  their  advantages,  we  have  only  to  refer  bun  to 
the  pages  before  us.  This  reminds  us  not  to  extend  our  remarks  any 
further,  but  to  come,  at  once,  to  the  observations  we  have  to  make  on 
this  valuable  and  learned  work.  It  is,  itself,  the  best  recommendation 
that  can  be  given  to  these  pursuits. 

Public  opinion  has  been,  already,  loudly  expressed  in  its  favour,  by 
the  continental  journals,  many  of  which,  though  conducted  on  entirely 
Protestant  principles,  give  it  the  praise,  it  eminently  deserves.  Many, 
also,  of  the  most  eminent  linguists  too,  have  expressed  a desire  to  me 
it  Continued,  and  complimented  its  author,  on  the  success  of  bis  first 
effort.  In  England  alone,  but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  ite  ap- 
pearance; for,  if  we  exeept  a few  observations,  written  for  a Miscella- 
ny,' which  has  now  ceased,  we  are  nbt  acquainted  with  any  Periodical 
that  has  discussed  its  merits.  Perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated,  will  account  for  this  silence,  and  its  not  having  been  published 
in  England,  and  written  in  the  Latin  Language,  may  also  have  tended 
to  diminish  its  chance  of  publicity.  This  has  induced  us  to  bring  it, 
at  present,  before  the  public  notice,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  pdmsal 
Of  all  versed  in  sacred  literature. 

The  tide  of  the  work,  “ Horae  Syrmcse/’  reminds  us  ef  the  useful 
production  of  a well-known,  lawyer,  and,  aptly  enough, . coaveycn  an 
^ idea  of  the  contents.  It  is  not  a regular  and  uninterrupted  treatise, 
? but  composed  of  miscellaneous  materials,  drawn  from  Syriac  litera- 
ture, which  may  serve  to  elucidate  points  of  criticism,  philology  and 
history.  ^ 

The  first  article,  which  evidently,  and  deservedly,  seems  a favourite 
with  the  author,  is  drawn  up  with  great  method  and  precision.  It  is 
a philological  disquisition  on  St.  Matthew,  c.  xxvi.  28.,  and  professes 
to  be  directed  against  the  following  passage,  which  appeared  A in 
Horne’s  Introduction.  “ If  tbe  words  of  Institution  had  been  spoken 
itx  English  or  Latin,  at  first,  there  might,  perhaps,  have  been  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  our  Saviour  meant  to  be  literally  understood. 
But  they  were  spoken  in  Sipiac,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  languages,  there  is  no  word*  which  expresses;  to  signify , 
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npte* enti  or  denote*  Hence,  it  jc,  that  we  find  the  expressions  it  u, 
so  frequently  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  for  it  represents*  or  signifies. 
8a, » Genesis,”  '(be  then  quotes  the  usual  passages.)  — — „It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  we  have  a complete  version  of  die  Gospels,  in  the 
Syriac  language,  which  was  executed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second*  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and,  in  them,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  we  have  the  precise  words,  spoken  by,  our  Lord,  on  this 
occasion.  Of  the  passage,  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.,  the  Greek  is  a verbal 
translation ; nor  would  any  man,  even  in  the  present  day,  speaking  in 
the  same  language,  use,  among  the  people  to  whom  it  was  vernacular, 
other  words  to  express,  “ This  represents  my  body,”  and \§  “ this  re- 
presents my  blood.”  (Part  1,  c.  v.,  Sec.  1.,  T.  2,  p.  590.) 

Horne^  however,  was  not  the  first  to  make  this  assertion,  and  in- 
deed, we  strongly  suspect  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Oriental 
languages.*  Many,  even,  of  the  early  Reformers,  made  the  same  as- 
sertion, Calvin,  Pickard,  Melancthon,  and  others,  mentioned  by  Wolf,+ 
asserted  that  as  Christ  spoke  in  the  Hebrew  language,  (Aramean?) 
the  word  is  of  the  sacred  text,  must  be  rendered  by  represents*  as  the 
Jews  had  no  other  form  by  which  to  express  a figurative  presence. 

This  objection,  which  is  evidently  of  considerable  importance,  has 
been*  again  and  again,  echoed  by  every  Controvertist  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it,  and  proposed  with  perfect  confidence 
an  the  authority  of  others.  Never,  hoWever,  was  a more  triumphant 
ataswer  given  to  any  difficulty,  than  we  have  met  with,  on  this  surest, 
in  Dr.  Wisemans  publication.  The  objection  is  fairly  stated,  met 
withquit  heedtation,  and  as  we  shall  shew,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  allow  us,  answered  beyond  even  the  possibility  of  cavil ; 
and  that,  in  so  masterly  a manner,  as  to  afford  new  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

It  is  true  that  several  attempts  had  been  already  made  by  Theolo- 


* There  is  in  fact,  scarcely  a passage  in  his  book,  in  which  some  mistake*  might 
not  h*  pointed  oat,  when  he  has  to  ioond  any  reasoning  on  particular  words,  drawn 
ftp®  either  the  Hebrew  or  its  Cognate  dialects.  Thus  to  give  an  example  of  an 
error  into  which  one  in  the  least  versed  in  Syriac  could  not  fall.  He  says,(T.  1.  p. 
231.)  “ Jerusalem  is  sometimes  called  Kadesh,  (in  Hebrew,  Keduscha,  and  in  Sy- 
riac xedutha,)  or  ther  Holy,”  which  corresponds  to  the  term  nsed  by  Herodotus, 
Qetfyii  Nor  although  the  letter  sekin  h sometimes  changed  by  the  Syrians  dnto  t, 
tech. a change  is  nev^r  found  in  thi$  word  There  are  numerous  errors  in  Hebrew 
which  have  appeared  in  every  edition,  which  would  seem  to  shew  that  he  does  not 
even  know  the  lettera 

f Wotfos,  Cures  Philok  etOritieoe  Sic.  Basil,  1741.  T.  1.  p.  371. 
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giant  of  eminence,  to  meet  the  difficulty  on  the  same  grounds,  by  re- 
curring to  the  Syriac  language,  but,  it  must  be  granted,  with  but  par- 
tial success.  The  learned  continuator  of  Toumely  seems  to  have 
been  at  little  acquainted  with  the  language  as  Home.  This  is  evident 
from,  the  examples,  which  he  adduced  to  shew  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage possessed  several  words  by  which  to  express  a type  or  figure. 

Thus  he  cited  from  Buxtoof's  Rabbinical  Dictionary,  the  word 
horaah  as  meaning,  signification,  signified , &c.  and  asserted  that  our 
Saviour  might  have  made  use  of  some  such  form  of  expression  as  the 
following,  seh  hu  horaah  gup  hi.  But  this  is  perfectly  inadmissible, 
since  the  word  horaah , is  never  used  to  mean  a figure,  but  only  the 
signification  of  a word ; — a grammatical  sense,  and  not  a type  or 
symbol.  This  is  evident  to  all  uccpiainted  with  the  language,,  and  may 
be  even  collected  by  referring  to  Buxtorf  in  the  place  already  cited. 
Nor  is  this  word  dogma  more  to  the  purpose,  which  has  merely  the 
same  signification  as  the  word  already  noticed. 

He  is  not  more  happy  in  the  Syriac  words  which  he  then  adduces. 
The  first  is  ramas,  which  as  he  observes,  is  translated  by  the  protest- 
ant  Lexiographers  Scliaaf  and  Leusden,  by  tire  words,  annuit , innu- 
it,  indicavit,  designavit , whence  he  concludes  that  it  has  also  the  pow- 
er of  conveying  a figure,  or  symbol.  The  learned  Divine,  however, 
had  only  to  read  the  whole  sentence  to  discover  his  error ; he  would 
have  found  the  addition,  u annuit,  aliquid  oculis,  manibus,  pedibus 
Nor  is  this  word  met  with,  in  any  other  signification,  in  any  of  the  old 
Dictionaries.  The  rest  of  the  words  adduced,  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter^ unsupported  by  authorities,  and  examples  drawn  from  Syriac 
writers. 

Thus  all  previous  attempts  had  been  failures,  and  although  the  dif- 
ficulty had  been  easily  answered  on  other  grounds,  it  remained  for  the 
learned  author  of  the  u Horae  Syriacae  ” to  confute  it  by  referring  to 
the  examples  abundantly  supplied,  by  almost  every  page  of  the  Orient- 
al writers. 

This  has  been  done  in  no  ordinary  manner,  and  while  we  deprecate 
a few  harsh  expressions  which  have  escaped  the  pen,  in  the  moment 
of  conscious  triumph,  we  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  solidity,  and 
force  of  the  numerous  instances,  with  which  he  completely  overthrows 
the  assertion  of  Horne.  After  having  examined  the  examples  he  ad- 
duces, there  only  seems  room  for  wonder  that  such  a difficulty  could 
ever  have  been  started*  or  that  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these 
languages  has  not  enabled  others  to  overcome  it.  Without  even  re- 
curring to  particular  words,  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  observed, 
that  as  the  word  figure  occurs  several  times  in  the  sacred  text,*  this 
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idea  must  have  been  somehow  or  other  expressed  by  the  Syriac  ver* 
sions,  and  if  translated  in  these  cases,  Christ  instituting  the  Eucha- 
rist, might  surely  have  made  use  of  the  same  form  of  expression,  had 
he  wished  to  convey  the  idea  of  a symbolical  and  not  of  a tCal  pre- 
sence. It  merely  required  a recurrence  to  these  passages  to  obtain  a 
triumph  over  the  futile  objection. 

Nor  is  it  less  surprising,  that  so  few  words  should  be  found  in  the 
Syriac  Lexicons,  hitherto  published,  and  that  the  few -that  are  .men- 
tioned, should  be  so  ill  confirmed  by  examples.  The  almost  endless 
variety  of  synonymes  which  is  found  in  these  languages,  might*  it 
would  seem,  have  afforded  an  ordinary  observer,  a few  instances,  at 
least,  of  words  of  this  character.  As  so  little  had  been  done  by  pre- 
vious writers,  the  only  plan  which  could  be  adopted,  was  to  recur  to 
the  Syriac  writers,  nor  was  it  of  much  importance,  whether  the  more 
modern,  or  older  writings  were  examined,  since  it  is  a well  known  fact, 
that  little  or  no  alteration  has  taken  place  during  the  last  1200  years, 
in  this  ancient  language. 

It  is  here  that  the  labour  and  erudition  of  Dr.  Wiseman  bave  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  For  on  examination,  instead  of  .find- 
ing with  Horne,  that  the  Syriac  language  is  not  in  possession  of  any 
word  to  express  a figure , he  has  been  justified  in  concluding,  from 
critical  examination,  that  there  is  no  known  language  which  gosseeees 
so  many  synonymes  to  express  this  idea . 

This  assertion  he  takes  upon  himself  to  prove,  and  gives  thirty^four 
pages  of  his  work  to  words  of  this  meaning,  carefully  confirmed  by 
authorities  and  examples,  which  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  readme 
a fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  question.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  we  have  also  admired  the  attention  with  which 
he  notices  the  words  already  cited  by  Castelli,  Schfiaf,  Buxtorf,  Mi- 
cbaelis,  and  Assemani ; and  the  numerous  quotations,  the  page*  of 
which  are  carefully  pointed  out,  with  which  he  confirms  his  own  opi- 
nions, when  they  happen  to  differ  from  those  of  these  learned  linguists. 

* Even  from  the  instances  brought  by  Horne,  in  the  very  passage  in  which  ha 
denies  that  the  llebrew  language  contains  any  word  to  express  a figure,  an  exam- 
ple may  be  brought  Thus  he  refers  to  Gen*  XVII.  10.  as  a passage  in  which  the 
word  is,  expresses  a figure . The  Almighty  tells  Abraham  that  circumcision  is  his 
covenant  with  him,  i e.  a sign  of  his  covenant.  (set  A beriti,)  and  in  the  very  next 
verse,  we  find  that  circnmcision  is  oth  beriti;  the  passages  are  perfectly  parallel, 
and  consequently  if  in  the  first  passage,  the  word  is  (understood)  denotes  a figure, 
♦he  word  oth  in  the.serond  instance  really  means  a figure.  This  meaning  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  following  passages  in  v hicli  it  occnrs.  Num.  XVI.  38.  XVIt.  10. 
Jad  VI.  17.  Kings  XIV.  10.  Is*  XX.  3,  the.  fee. 
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This  part  of  the  watk  deserves  the  study,  and  claims  the  gratitude 
wt  ovary  admirer  of  Syriac  literature,  as  it  seems  to  promise  a bpttpr 
digested  Lexicon  of  that  language,  all  of  which,  hitherto  published*  are 
miserably  defective.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  one  specimen. 
Sckauda,  this  word  had  already  been  cited  by  CaatelU,  who  translated 
It  by  significant,  signum  dedit.  But  these  significations,  and  others 
which  this  writer  brings,  can  only  be  referred  to  per  Jons,  npr  do  $be 
examples  which  be  adduces  allow  of  any  ojher  meaning. 

Dr.  Wiseman  candidly  acknowledges  the  merits  of  Casfelli’s  la- 
bours, which  are  every  where  copied  servilely,  by  Schaaf,  but  fie 
has  shewn,  in  addition,  that  this  word  is  also  frequently  used  of  tjUngs, 
to  convey  a symbolical  representation,  and  refers  to  the  following  pas- 
sages of  S.  Epbrem.  Tom.  1.  pp.  227.  D.  228.  D.  231.  A.  232.  C. 
237.  B.  238.  B.  240.  C.  282.  C 2 §5.  A 283.  B.  He  also  refers  to 
several  passages,  from  the  works  of  James  of  Edessa.  This  example, 
which  we  have  taken  as  the  book  opened  before  us,  may  seem  tp 
sufficiently  supported,  but  there  are  many  others  which  are  bagkfd  by 
far  greater  number  of  authorities,  and  which  almost  swell  whole  ppgys 
with  references.  The  number  of  words  bearing  a symbobcalsigip- 
ficatiou,  is  truly  astonishing.  They  may  be  classed  as  follows.  ^Fpar 
already  noticed  by  Castelli,  twenty-one  of  the  same  meaning,  pot  no- 
ticed, ip  tins  sense,  by  that  Lexicographer,  and  first  observed  by.  Dr. 
Wiseman,  two,  not  found  at  all  in  CastelliV  lexicon,  thirteen,  , which 
though  not  so  commonly  used  by  Syriac  writers  to  express  symbol, 
are  etttl  occasionally  found  in  this  sense,  five  doubtful  whhh 

are  illustrated,  and  eeem  probably  to  have  the  same  meaping^  a 

We  are  thus  presented  with  a list  of  about  forty  yrq rjh^tjsjfd 
by  the  most  approved  authors,  any  one  of  which,  disproves  the  as- 
sertion, that,  the  Syriac  language  cannot  express  our.  English  wcjrd 
figure.  We  think  this  list  sufficiently  bears  Dr.  WJseimfn  ^it,  in 
bis  assertion,  that  there  is  no  known  language,  in  which  t j^ea 
could  have  been  in  so  many  ways  expressed.  This  res 
alio,  if  proof  were  wanting,  Shewn  the  miserable  state  of  thp.Syi^ac 
literature  among  us,  since  the  very  best  Lexicons,  are  thus,  i^Q$prto 
be  so  wofully  deficient.  L 

Thus  then,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  could  have  express# dr*  Cura- 
tive presence  in  the  Syriac  language.  This  is  all  that  Dr.  Wmeajan 
had  to  prove,  but  not  content,  he  enters  upon  a new  field,  and  inquires 
whether  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  to  be,  to  express  a symbol,  is 
so  common  among  the  Syrians,  as  to  render  it  probable,  that  the 
words  of  Christ  would  be  understood  figuratively  by  the  apostles. 

This,  too,  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  assertion 
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which  b "Wily  -made  out,  Ibit  m the  Syrteshave more  tynongmes  to 
expre&siiie  word figure,  so  they  make  us®  of  -them  * f toner  tka wtomj 
other  natiori.  They  even  carry  this  custom  so  far,  as  *ta  useover&s 
lAgmf^g  type*  and  figures,  m their  metrical  homilies,  iheogk  idveady 
prefaced  with  the  observation,  that  the  words  of  scripture  are  interpret- 
ed mystically.  They,  in  fact,  seldom  or  never  use  the  auxiliary  Verb 
to  convey  this  idea. 

On  this  subfefetlhe  u Horse  Syriaose'  ’ furnishus  with  seme  * useful 
calculations,  on  the  number  of  times  it  is  used,  by  some  of  the  best 
writers  ; but  we  must  refer  our  readers,  for  these  observations,  to  the 
work  itself.  We  shall  merely  observe,  that  any  one  who  opens  the 
Syriac  version,  and  compares  it  with  the  Latin  text,  Witt  find,  that  even 
in  these  passages,  in  which  the  word  est  is  employed<hy  the  received 
translation,  and  where  no  ambiguity,  on  account  of  the  ctearbe&s  Of 
the  context,  can  possibly  arise  from  its  use,  still  the  word  fypcor 
symbol,  is  expressed  in  the  Syriac  text* 

The  words  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  thrown  together,  in  &ueh  Olose 
succession,  tts  almost  to  defy -translation  into  andther language,  without 
x constant  repetition  of  die  same  word.  We  have  an  inefemoe^f  tbs 
in  St.  Bjjftfrefo  ;t  in  the  space  of  eighteen  lines  we  meet  with  the  word 
figure  thirteen  times ; and  in  another  place, $ in  * seventeen  * lines,  it  is 
repeated  eleven  times.  The  same  is  also  observed  mother  writers. 

Thoeause  *oi  frttth  has  only  to  be  examined  tobepreved ; Hortje, 
wHb  his  bOW  assertion,  has  only  brought  forth  fresh  confirmations  of 
the  Catholic  ' doctrine.  He  asserted1  that  the  Word^yurt  is  >not  found 
in  the  Syriafe  vocabulary,  forty  have  been  .produced  ;—*be  declared  it 
a familiar  forth  of  expression  among  *the>Syrians,j  to  employ* the  auxili- 
ary veri>  to  Express  this  idea,  and  it  k proved  that  even  dhe  Latin 
UigkageuUows  it itte  frequently. 

But  Home  appeals  to  those  who  use  the  same  language  as  our 
ftovfcurir *®r.  Wkeraan  follows  him 'here  too,  and  brings  several  va- 
Thatt*  paaiiges  m confirmation,  both  of  the  belief  of  the  Syriac  church, 
on  the  si&jeet  of  the  Eucharist,  and  on  the  question  before  him. — 
The : assertion  of  Home,  copied  from  older  writers,  that  a Syrian 
oould  not  express  a figurativbjpTeeence,  but*  by  the  use  of  the  word 
i»,  k -met  with  passages  from  Syrian  writers,  in  which  they  expressly 
distinguish  between  real  and  figurative  presence. 


\ ^ : ■ : ;/  — -■ 

* Eph.  f . 1.  p.  *8r,  854,  Sfir.  f T.  1.  p.  954.  f T.  1 *»8. 
rot.  i.  no.  Jr  h 
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Dionysius  Barselibceus*  says,  “ they  are  called,  and  are,  the  hody 
.and  blood  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  truth,  and  not  syipboli- 
cally  Buttexts  even  stronger,  are  produced,  in  which  the$e  shew, 
not  Only  that  they  can  distinguish  between  a real  from  a symbolical 
existence,  but  even  adduce  arguments  in  support  of  real  presence, 
because  our  Saviour  did  not  say,  “ This  is  the  figure  of  my  body 
but  “This  is  ray  body.” 

One  of  these  passages  is  drawn  from  the  Constitutions  of  tfye,  Syriac 
Church,  which  are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  “ He  gave  his  body  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  nor  is  there  any  figure ; for  he  said,/  this  is  my 
body,’  and  noty  ‘this  is  the  figure  of  my  body’  ”+  But  the  fallowing 
testimony,  taken  from  St.  Marutlias,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  invaluable.  Explaining,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Gospels, § the  motive  for  the  institution  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  he  says, 
“ Besides,  posterity  would  have  been  deprived  of  ^e,particip$t;ipq  of 
his  body  and  blood,  (if  this  sacrament  had  not  been  established)  but 
now,  as  often  as  we  approach  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy  to  receive 
it  upon  our  hands,  we  believe  that  we  embrace  his  body,  and  arp  made 
partakers  of  his  flesh  and  bones,  according  as  it  is  written^  For 
Christ  did  not  call  it  a type  or  figure,  but  said,  truly  this  is  my  body, 
and  this  is  my  blood. 

These  words  alone  would  suffice  to  refute  every  thing  advanced  by 
Horne,  for  they  not  only  express  the  words  which  Christ  might  have 
used,  but  also  fix  the  form  of  expression,  which  he  ought  to  have 
employed,  if  he  wished  to  be  understood  in  the  Protestant  sense.^r* 
Thus,  then,  the  “ Horae  Syriac®”  have  established  beyond  controversy, 
that  the  expression,  this  is  my  body9  contains  no  Syriasip  or  Oriental- 
ism, and  that  these  words,  if  spoken  in  Syriac,  we  are  not  justified^  by 
the  usus  loquendi  to  deduce  any  doctrine  but  that  of  the , yeal 
presence . 

r The  .length  to  which  this  article  has  already  led  us,  precludes  $£ 
possibility  of  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  remaining  pari  of 
learned  work.  We  shall,  perhaps,  take  a future  opportunity  qf  in- 
curring to  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  valuable,  pagqs, 
especially  to  the  account  given  of  the.  discovery  of  the  long  lost 
kaphensis  MS. 


* Jean.  Maronis  Commentar.  in  Litarg.  1*  Jacobi  Ap.  c.  xxxi.  ap.  Naifontrm. 
Eoeplia  Fidei  Cathoi.  &c.  Roomb,  1694,  p*  161. 

+ ib.  p.  137.  Also,  “Not®  ad  Hebe^jUn  Capri,”  published,  by  Ec*heljeur»,  at 
Rome,  1653,  p.  147.  § Assemani  Bib.  Or.  T.  1,  p.  179. 
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The'  disquisition  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  on  (his  subject,  shews  him  to  be 
as  good  a critic,  as  he  is  a linguist,  and  merit  the  attention  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text. 

Besides  these  subjects,  the  work  also  contains  several  philosophical 
disquisitions,  on  the  history  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  Peshito,  concerning  which,  so  much  has  b^en  writ- 
ten by  the  learned.  He  shews  himself,  every  where,  fully  equal  to 
his  adversaries,  and  certainly  proves  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Branca,  which  is  so  generally  adopted,  to  be  quite  untenable. 

' The  fourth,  and  last  division  of  the  work,  contains  an  illustration  of 
die  chronology  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  which,  both  on 
account  of  i *8  bwn  importance,  and  the  close  connection  of  the  history 
of  this  people,  with  that  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  highly  valuable.  It 
enables  us  to  arrange,  at  least,  in  better  order,  the  confused  series  of 
Manetho,  and  what  is  of  some  interest  at  the  present  moment,  con- 
firms tfie  researches  of  Young  and  Champollion. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  observing,  that  although,  as  we 
have  allowed,  oriental  literature  is  well  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  sacred  text,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  its  appli- 
cation. Even  in  the  case  before  us,  we  see  bow  miserably  those  have 
been  deceived,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  away  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  institution,  as  a Syriasm.  Nor  is  this  danger  to 
be  feared  only  by  those  who  profess  Catholic  principles,  it  touched  the 
tenure  of  Protestant  articles,  and  even  of  Christianity  as  closely,— 
We  have  already  noticed  a few  instances  of  the  errors,  into  which  the 
use  of  this  principle  has  led  several  eminent  critics,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  even  iri  the  instance  before  us,  if  the  opinion  of  Home  could  be 
established,  some  of  the  most  convincing,  and  clear  texts,  in  favour 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  must,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  abandoned. 

For  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Apostles,  who,  according  to  Horae,  had 
learnt  tmd  spoken  the  Aramean  language  alone  from  their  infancy, 
were  acquainted  with  no  word  by  which  to  express  a type  or  figure , 
bat  by  recurring  to  the  verb  to  be,  we  must  look  for  this  form  of  ex- 
pression as  commbn  and  familiar  throughout  their  writings.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  principle  on  which  many  learned  critics  have  admitted  so 
many  Syriasms  in  the  New'  Testament.  According  to4them,  the  Apos- 
tles in  writing  the  inspired  text,  did  nothing  more  than  translate  into 
Greek,  the  equivalent  expressions  offered  to  their  minds  by  their  na- 
tive language. 

If  this  dangerous  opinion  be  once  admitted,  to  what  lengths  may 
not  the  unrestrained  license  of  interpretation  go  ? We  all  know,  for 
instance,  ho^  much  force  and  emphasis  is  considered  to  be  contained, 
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Oreo,  by  the  mbat  learned  supporters  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  expression  of  St.  John,  “the  word  was  O^i”  Ws 
know  the  useless  efforts,  both  of  the  old  and  modern  Arums,  to 'over- 
come the  clear  evidence  of  this  passage.  But  if  the  assertion  of 
Hornobe  true,  how  easy  to  explain  away,  and  overcome  its  force. — 
The  Apostles,  if  we  may  believe  him,  were  accustomed  to  a language 
destitute  of  a term  by  which  to  express  a type  or  figure ; u nor/*  to 
apply  his  own  words, u would  any  man,  even  in  the  present  day,  speaks 
ing  in  the  same  language,  use,  among  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  ver- 
nacular, other  terms  to  express  that  Christ  was  the  t mags  of  God, 
than  these,  “ God  was  the  word” — “ the  word  was  God/' 

This  argument,  from  the  pen  of  a Socinian,  would  be  unanswerable, 
bh  Horne's  principles ; so  careful  ought  a controverts!  to  be,  in  using 
arguments  whkh  cannot  be  substantiated,  even  when  they  seen*  best 
calculated  to  serve  bis  own  cause.  The  Socinian  would  even  hsfve  a 
tenfold  advantage;  he  would  collect  all  the  passages  adduced  by 
Horne  os  parallel,  bring  them  in  confirmation  of  this  form  ofexpNw  i 
skm,  and  produce  diem  as  so  many  confirmations  of  the  passage,  a* 
which  Christ  is  called  the  image  of  God.  ’ 

We  close  with  this  remark,  and  with  the  conscious  feeling,  coufind* 
od  by  daily  experience,  that  every  progressive  step  made  in  learhing 
sn d science,  only  serves  to  confirm  labour  hope,  and  to  add  afresh* 
monument  to  the  countless  trophies  strewed  areund  the  eternal  shrine 
4?  religion,  and  tLat  no  weapon  can  be  raised  against  tha/taie.afci 
unfading  church,  which  does  not  cut  with,  a keener  edge*  the  anu  tta* 
raised  it.  * • — * > 
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Observations  on  the  Claim  of  the  Rev.  John  thmtel  ifi  the 
French  government,  revetted  by  the  British  Commission*- 
ers;  and  which  rejection  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.  1 i)iu* 

[The  following  article  will  explain  itself.  We  shall  only  stale,  thah 
the  fitoney,  which,  by  a most  iniquitous  sentence,  was  withheld  fbomi 
those  Who  were  jtistly  entitled  to  it,  formed  a part  Of  the  sum*  o£ 
£1$00,00iO,  which  was  devoted  to  die  furnishing  of  Windsor  Castle* 
We  believe  that  the  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  occasion,  was  the 
last  delivered  by  Lord  GHfbrd.'  May  we  hope  that  it  is  net  yetteo 
late  to  repaw  the  scandalous  outrage  on  property,  of  which  he  was  the 
fstrumbnt.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  one  Of  the  counsel  retained 
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by  the  Catholic  Prelates.  This  eminent  mao  wav  disposed  to  hrit^, 
tbe  affitir  before  the  House  of  Commons.  We  trust  the  disposition 
still  remains*] 


The  Claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel,  President  of  the  English 
Secular  College  at  Douay,  to  compensation  for  property  confiscated 
by  tfie  execution  Of  decrees  passed  in  France  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1793,  was  duly  presented  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
tteaty  of  30th  May,  1814,  and  by  the  convention  of  20th  November, 
1815,  to  the  honourable  Commissioners  appointed  to  execute  the  said 
treaty  and  convention. 

It  has  been  shewn,  to  the  satisfaction  of  British  Commissioners  and 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Reverend  John  Daniel 
was  a British  subject;  and  that  the  property  held  by  him  at  the  time 
of  its  confiscation,  on  the  12th  October,  1793,  and  then  seized  in 
execution  of  the  decree  passed  on  the  10th  October,  1793,  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in 
France,  was  confiscated  in  consequence  of  his  being  a British  subject. 

The  claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  having  been  rejected  by 
the  British  Commissioners,  not  for  want  of  evidence  in  the  documents 
produced  to  support  it,  but  on  the  ground  (i»  alleged)  that  the  English 
College  at  Dou&y  was  deemed  a French  establishment,  and  was  not 
included  in  tbe  view  of  the  treaties;  reasons  which  the  claimant  deem- 
ed unsatisfactory : — an  appeal  was  preferred  to  his  Majesty’s  most 
honourable  Privy  Council,  against  the  award  of  rejection  given  by  the 
Commissioners# 

On  Friday,  the  25th  November,  1825,  the  judgment  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Gifford,  confirming  the 
rejection  of  the  Claim. — The  following  is  a correct  extract  of  the 
judgment,  taken  from  Mr.  Gurney’s  short-hand  notes. 

Lord  Gifford.*—"  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  establishments,  and  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  treaties  under  which  the  indemnity  is  asked. — 
Now  the  institutions  ip  behalf  of  which  the  Claims  are  made,  although 
their . members  were  British  subjects,  and  their  property  derived  from 
finds  constituted  by  British  subjects,  were  in  the  nature  of  French 
corporation*:  they  were  locally  established  in  a foreign  territory,  be- 
cause they  could  not  exist  in  England;  their  end  and  object  were  not 
authorised,  but  were  directly  opposed  to  the  British  law;  and  the 
funds  dedicated  to  their  maintenance  were  employed  for  that  purpose 
k France*  because  they  could  not  be  so  employed  in  Eqglaod ; end 
if  other  drcuaastances  were  wanting  to  fix  their  character*  it  appear* 
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that  these  establishments,  as  well  as  their  revenues,  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  French  government ; and  the  conduct  of  that  govern- 
ment, since  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  shews,  that  if  all  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  entire  during  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the 
monarchical  government  would  have  taken  the  whole  under  its  super- 
intendence and  management. — We  think,  therefore,  that  they  must  be 
deemed  French  establishments. 

€i  Then  ore  such  establishments,  though  represented  by  British  sub' 
jects,  to  claim  under  the  treaties  ? — Treaties,  like  other  compacts,  are 
to  be  construed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
and  looking  at  the  occasion  and  object  of  those  treaties,  we  think  that 
it  was  not,  or  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  that  the  British  government  should  demand,  or  the 
French  government  grant  compensation  for  property  held  in  trust  for 
establishments  in  France,  and  for  purpoees  inconsistent  with  British 
laws,  and  which  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  government. 
We,  therefore,  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  establishments  which  the  claimants  allege  themselves  to  repre- 
present, and  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  property,  in  respect  whereof 
compensation  is  claimed,  was  dedicated,  the  claimants  have  not  brought 
their  case  within  the  spirit  or  meaning  of  the  treaties  ; that  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  claims,  therefore,  by  the  Commissioners  was  right,  and, 
that  consequently,  the  award  must  be  confirmed. 

u Upon  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  however,  it  was  further  insisted, 
that  the  appellants  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  loss  they  have 
individually  sustained,  by  having  been  deprived  (in  consequence  of 
the  seizure  of  the  possessions  and  property  of  the  establishments)  of 
the  salary  and  income  enjoyed  by  them  as  members  of  those  establish- 
ments, and  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to  the  Commissioners,  to 
reconsider  their  award  in  that  respect. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no 
such  claim  appears  to  have  been  made  before  the  Commissioners ; 
and  therefore,  that,  in  strictness,  it  cannot  be  urged  upon  this  appeal ; 
but  supposing  that  it  could,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  no  compensation 
can,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  be  demanded  for  the  corpus  of  the 
property  seized,  no  valid  claim  can  be  sustained  by  any  members  of 
those  bodies  for  the  income  derivable  from  it.” 

Though  the  claims  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  for  the  English 
college  at  Douay,  of  the  Reverend  John  Bew  for  the  English  semina- 
ry at  Paris,  and  of  the  Reverend  Francis  Tnite  and  others,  for  the 
English  college  of  St.  Oraer,  were  presented  as  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected claims,  yet  they  were  confounded  together  by  the  Commission- 
ers and  by  the  Privy  Council. 
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.The  English  secular  college  of  Douay,  for  .the  property  of  which 
the  Reverend  John  Daniel  claimed  compensation,  merely  existed  on 
French  soiX,  as  an  isolated  English  establishment,  and  was  foreign  in 
every  respect  to  France ; to  the  government  of  which  country  neither 
the  members  nor  superiors  were  ever  bound  by  any  oath  or  promise 
of  allegiance.  It  had  continued,  from  its  beginning  to  the  period  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  administration,  and 
of  the  administration  of  its  property,  independently  of  any  authority, 
superintendence,  or  control  in  France.  It  was,  indeed,  subject  to  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  situated,  as  any  English 
commercial  house  in  France  would  be  subject  to  the  same.  This 
college  was  never  connected  with  any  French  establishment  or  insti- 
tution. It  was  not  incorporated  in  the  university  of  Douay,  neither 
was  it  subject  to  the  rector  or  master  of  the  university.  The  presi- 
dents, all  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  were  never  chosen,  nor* 
presented,  nor  nominated,  nor  appointed  by  any  person,  power,  or 
authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  in  France.  In  no  respect,  therefore, 
before  the  French  revolution,  could  this  English  secular  college  of 
Douay  be  deemed  a French  establishment. 

The  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their  “ Case  in  support  of  the 
Award,”  of  rejection,  after  citing  an  edict  of  the  King  of  France, 
issued  in  the  year  1763,  which  provided  for  the  future  government  of 
all  colleges  not  depending  on  the  university,  whether  the  same  were 
under  the  direction  of  “ Congregations  Seculieres  ou  Regulieres,*'  or 
not,  made  this  acknowledgment  (p.  10  of  the  Case)  : — ;the  Board 
further  find,  that  there  is  no  proof  before  them  whether  any  letters  pa- 
tent were  or  were  not  issued  by  the  King  of  France  relative  to  the  said 
college  of  Douay,  in  virtue  of  this  edict.”  The  continuation  of  the 
ancient  form  of  administration  of  this  English  college  of  Douay,  after 
the  issuing  of  the  above  edict  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
a public  proof  that  it  was  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  said 
edict,  but  that,  being  an  English  college,  it  was  left,  as  before,  to  the 
free  exercise  of  its  own  administration.  This  fact  further  shews, 
that,  before  the  revolution  in  France,  the  college  of  Douay  was.  not 
treated,  nor  considered  as  a French  establishment. 

The  revolutionary  government  of  France  considered  and  treated 
this  college  not  as  a French  but  as  an  English  establishment,  ft 
sequestered  and  confiscated  the  property  of  this  college,  in  the  year 
1793,  not  as  the  property  of  a French  but  of  an  English  establishment, 
at  the  time,  and  not  till  then,  when  the  property  of  all  English  indi- 
viduals and  companies  was  confiscated. 

In  proof  of  these  two  assertions,  it  was  shewn  ip  evidence,  that  when 
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the  French  National  Assembly,  on  the  5th  November,  1700,  decreed 
flie  property  of  all  establishments  of  education  in  France  to  be  nation- 
al property,  and  ordered  it  to  be  disposed  of  as  such,  ttfe  same  As- 
sembly passed  a law  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  exempt- 
ing the  British  property  of  this  college,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
British  Catholic  Establishments  in  France,  from  the  operation  of  the 
above-mentioned  decree  of  the  5th.  This  law  was  grounded  on  the 
w Rapport  des  Comites  Ecclesiastiques  et  Diplomatiques,”  made  by 
HI.  Chassey,  on  the  28th  October,  in  which  these  establishments  were 
presented  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Assembly  as  foreign  establish- 
ments. “ Tel  est  Vobjet  de  petitions  des  ^tablissemens  (Strangers 
dont  vous  avez  renvoye  Texamen  a vos  deux  comites  reunis,  pour  y 
faire  droit.  Devez  vous  conserver  dans  le  sein  de  la  FYance  des 
dtablissemens  ctrangers  ? ” See  Chassey  s Report  of  the  law  of  7 th 
November,  1790,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  exempting  this  college  from  the  decree  passed  against  French 
establishments,  considered  this  not  as  a French,  but  as  an  English 
establishment. — Moreover,  when  the  National  Convention  made  a 
decree  on  the  8th  of  March,  1793,  relative  to  the  sale  of  goods  be-  . 
longing  to  colleges  and  other  establishments  of  publfc  instruction  in 
Trance,  it  made  an  express  exception  in  favour  of  the  foreign  es- 
tablishments mentioned  in  the  law  of  7th  November,  1790,  article  VT. 
u Sont  exceptes  pareillement  les  biens  de  tout  genre  formant  la  dota- 
tion de  tous  les  etablissemens  etrangers  mentionnes  dans  la  loi  du  7 
Novembre  1790.”  And  under  that  exception  the  English  college  of 
Douay  continued  until  the  decree  whereby  British  property  was 
confiscated. 

2ndly.  It  was  shewn  that  the  decree  of  the  10th  October,  1703,  by 
♦be  execution  of  which,  the  property  of  the  English  college  of  Douay 
was  confiscated,  did  not  affect  any  French  establishments  (all  which 
had  been  dissolved  and  disposed  of  as  national  property  by  the  de- 
crees of  5th  November,  1790,  and  8th  March,  1793)  hitt  that' it  effect- 
ed only  British  establishments  and  British,  property  in  France,  Whether 
held  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  education. 

Therefore,  this  English  secular  college  of  Douay,  for  the  property 
of  which  Mr.  John  Daniel  claims  compensation  according  to  the  trea- 
ties, was  not  considered  or  treated  by  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France  as  a French  establishment,  any  more  than  English  commer- 
cial houses  established  in  different  towns  in  France,  and  having  pro- 
perty in  the  French  funds,  were  considered  as  French  houses  of 
commerce. 

As  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  was  deprived  of  his  college  in 
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October,  I7&?,  because  ijt  was  a British  establishment,,  and  bec^us^ 
he  was  a British  subject,  he  had  reason  to  expect,  that  if  compensa- 
sation  should  ever  be  made  to  British  subjects  for  the  losses  they  had' 
suffered  by  the  execution  of  the  confiscatory  decrees  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  France  against  British  property  and  British 
subjects,  he  should  be  admitted  to  his  share  in  the  compensation. 

On  the  30th  May,  1814,  a treaty  was  ipade,  and  on  the  20th 
November,  18 15,  a more  explicit  convention  was  concluded  between 
the  French  and  English  governments,  for  granting  compensation  to  all 
subjects  of  liis  Britannic  Majesty,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
property  in  France  in  consequence  of  decrees  of  sequestration  or  con- 
fiscation passed  by  the  French  government  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1^93.;  The  late  much  esteemed  and  respected  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  was  the  English  minister  who  carried  on  and  perfected 
the  said  treaty  and  convention. 

As  tfio  Reverend  John  Daniel  is  a British  subject,  and  was  deprived 
of  the  property  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  on  the  12th  October, 
1793,  by  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  10th  October  in  the  same 
year,  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  it  is  submitted  that  he  is  included  within  the 
treaty  and  convention. 

As  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  has  this  clear  and  positive  right  to 
compensation,  it  is  submitted  that  he  cannot  in  justice  be  deprived  of 
it,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that,  by  the  express  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  treaty  and  convention,  he  is  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  compen-. 
sation  thereby  stipulated  for  in  favour  of  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated. 

The  treaty  makes  no  exception,  the  commissioners  can  make  none. 

Th^  next  question  is,  whether  the  claim  to  compensation  for  the 
confiscated  property  of  this  establishment  of  Douay  college  was  not 
within  thfe  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  convention,  or  whether  the  same 
was  excluded  therefrom  in  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties, 
the  French  and  English  governments? 

It  is  true,  that  treaties,  like  other  compacts,  are  to  be  construed, 
where  the  construction  admits  of  doubt,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  if  such  intention  can  be  ascer- 
tained. But  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  the  intention  of  the  Contract- 
ing parties  to  exclude,  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaties  made  in  fevour 
of  all  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  this  Claim  presented  by  the 
Reverend  John  Daniel,  a British  subject,  for  the  value’  of  the  property 
of  his  establishment,  which  had  been  confiscated  like  other  British  1 
property  in  France,  ,1s  ajquestion  of  fact.  No  positive  proof  whatever  ' 
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of  the  fact  of  this  intended  and  alleged  exclusion  has  been  produced, 
and  all  that  is  said  in  the  Judgment  is,  “ Looking  at  the  occasion  and 
and  object  of  these  treaties,  we  think  it  was  not,  and  could  not  have 
been,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  British 
government  should  demand,  or  the  French  government  grant,  com- 
pensation for  the  property  held  in  trust'  for  establishments  in  France, 
and  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  British  laws,  and  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  French  government/' 

Whether  it  could  or  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  contracting  parties,  to  stipulate  for  compensation  for  such  estab- 
lishments, is  a matter  of  speculation,  but  not  of  fact.  The  question  is, 
whether  both  the  contracting  parties,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  establishment,  positively  meant  to  exclude  it  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty  which  was  made  in  favour  of  all  British  subjects  ? 

And  whether  it  is  not  virtually  comprised  therein,  as  well  as  all 
other  British  claims  admitted  to  he  so  comprised  ? 

Two  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  and  two  religious  houses  in 
Canada,  had  property  in  the  French  funds  before  the  Revolution, 
which  was  confiscated,  in  1793,  by  the  s^rae  decree  as  confiscated  the 
funded  property  held  by  Mr.  Daniel  for  Douay  College. — Did  the 
contracting  parties  in  the  treaties  actually  intend  to  grant  compensation 
for  the  property  held  in  trust  for  Douay  College  ? Can  it  be  positive- 
ly shewn  by  any  document,  that  the  latter  was  not  as  much  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  contracting  parties  as  the  former  ? The  Com- 
.missioners  having  awarded  a compensation  for  the  confiscated  proper- 
ty held  in  trust  for  the  seminaries  and  religious  houses  in  Canada, 
why  have  they  rejected  the  claim  of  Douay  College  ? — The  compen- 
sation to  the  Canadian  establishments  was  granted  by  an  Inscription  in 
the  Great  Book  of  the  Public  Debt  of  France,  according  to  the  mode 
of  payment  prescribed  by  the  treaty.  Would  it  have  been  inconsist- 
ent with  any  British  law,  if  the  Rev.  John  Daniel  had  received  his 
compensation  in  France,  according  to  the  treaty,  by  a similar  Inscrip- 
tion in  the  same  Book  ? 

Against  the  assertion,  *•  That  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
contracting  parties,  that  the  British  government  should  demand,  or  the 
French  government  grant,  compensations  for  property  held  in  trust 
for  such  establishments  in  France  as  Douay  College,"  positive  docu- 
ments and  proofs  may  be  adduced. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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The  Rising  and  Setting  Sun.  • 

When  the  morning  sunbeams  dart  on  high, 

And  the  twilight  is  lost  in  day, 

When  the  bright  sun  smiles  in  the  eastern  sky, 

And  the  damps  and  the  dews  are  away ; 

O then  do  we  hail  the  return  of  light, 

And  the  lark's  sweet,  early  voice, 

When  the  heaven  is  blue,  and  the  earth  looks  bright, 
And  all  nature  exclaims,  f Rejoice.  * 

But  when  hours  are  flown,  and  the  breath  of  eve 
Comes  soft  in  the  gentle  breeze, 

And  the  sun,  as  loath  the  rich  sky  to  leave. 

Sinks  in  glory  by  slow  degrees  ; 

When  the  red  and  gold  with  a deepening  glow 
Light  the  earth  with  refulgent  blaze. 

An  changing  to  crimson  and  purple  slow 
Fade  at  length  with  the  sun's  last  rays  ; 

O how  sweet  to  stray  in  that  evening  hour, 

And  to  gaze  on  the  gorgeous  scene, 

When  the  placid  mind  has  that  envied  power, 

Pain  and  pleasure  to  smile  between ! 

And  tell  me  now  which  thou  lovest  best, 

And  which  most  can  thy  heart  rejoice  ; 

Dost  thou  love  the  sun  when  he  gilds  the  west  ? 

Is  the  setting  6un  thy  choice  ? 

Or  dost  thou  love  better  his  morning  ray, 

His  first  smile  on  hill  and  stream, 

Does  thy  breast  expand  at  returning  day, 

Dost  thou  hail  his  rising  beam  ? 

If  thy  heart  is  youthful,  thou  well  may'st  choose 
The  young  orb,  ere  his  course  be  run  ; 

But  for  me  be  his  sober  and  softened  hues, 

O ! for  me  the  declining  sun  ! 
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For  the  sunset  pic<ures  the  splendid  close, 

When  ihe  just  ranu’s  course  is  run  ; 

When  rich  in  virtue  lie  seeks  repose, 

Like  tbe  glorious  setting  sun. 

/ F.  C.  II. 


Lines  by  the  late  Rev.  Cheltvode  Eustace,  addressed  to  a 
friend \ on  his  return  from  Irelandy  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  Union . 

All  hail,  my  friend  from  Erin  s ravaged  shore, 

Where  lawless  power  and  anarch  fury  reign, 

Where  discord  tinges  with  fraternal  gore, 

Each  verdant  hill,  and  flower-enamelled  plain. » 

Thy  haggard  country  still  arrests  thy  sight, 

Her  wounds  bleed  fresh  before  thy  weeping  eyes  ; 

Her  flowing  gore  distains  the  rosy  light ? f 
Deep  dies  the  verdant  earth,  and  blots  the  skies. 

Far  be  such  visions  from  my  H— y’s  soul : 

The  day  approaches — Erin  shall  be  free. 

So  wills  just  heaven — and  say  shall  men  controul. 

Or  art  or  force  suspend  the  high  decree  ? 

Let  wily  faction  bid  subservient  power, 

Add  link  to  link,  and  rivet  every  chain ; 

Fate  smiles  perfidious— grants  one  transient  hour, 

Then  frowns  their  doom — and  all  their  schemes  are  vain. 

Yes,  freedom  soon  shall  range  thy  native  coasts  ; * 

But  not  that  upstart  ravisher  of  fame, 

Not  such  as  proud  perfidious  Gallia  boasts, 

A branded  ruffian,  masked  with  freedom\name. 

. . . . * . * \ h ■ - • 

But  calm,  suck  as  Albion  knows, 

: ^ < Sftflfinf  ^benigiiant  bn  her  happy  swains, 

With  arm  extended,  guarding  her  repose, 

V . And  scattering  plenty  .o'er  her  blissful  plains. 
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His  lenient  care  shall  soothe  thy  Erin’s  fears, 

And  banish  discord  from  her  wasted  shore, 

His  friendly  hand  shall  dry  her  flowing  tears, 

Bind  up  her  gaping  wound*,  and  stop  her  gore. 

He,  just  alike  to  both  his  favourite  lands, 

Their  guardian  power  commissioned  from  above. 

Shall  joiu  their  fates  in  adamantine  bands, 

The  dear,  the  sacred  bands  of  mutual  love. 

T hus  left  with  liberty,  in  union  strong, 

Supreme  in  arts,  in  commerce  unconfined* 

The  sister  isles  shall  shine  unrivalled  long, 

The  wonder,  pride,  and  glory  of  mankind. 


ZXCOXrTSXi?  XNTa&lZSEHCE. 


} HUS  VIII. 

Bin  late  Higness,  Pics  VI H.  whose 
original  name  was  Francesco  Saverio 
Castiglioni,  sprang  from  a noble  family 
in  tbe  inarqaisate  of  Ancona.  Having, 
with  distinguished  success,  completed 
his  classical  and  ecclesiastical  coarse,  he 
associated  himself  in  the  study  of  the 
canon  law,  with  Monsignor  Gio\anoi 
Devoti,  bishop  of  Anagni,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  the  compilation  of  that  esteem* 
ed  and  nseful  work,  the  Institationes 
Canonic ».  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  this  book,  he  took  holy  orders,  and 
gaining  great  repute  for  his  skill  in  the* 
alogy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  anti- 
quities, he  was,  about  the  year  1791  * 
promoted  hy  Pius  VI.  to  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  Roman  Peuiteutiary.— 
Several  other  offices  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility,  successively  conferred 
upon  him,  detained  him  at  Rome  till  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Afoa- 
talto,  a small  town  in  the  Papal  states. 
He  now  retired  to  his  see,  and  constant- 
ly resided  in  his  diocese,  fulfilling,  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner,  all  the  du- 


ties of  the  episcopal  charge.  He  shar- 
ed the  exile  of  the  martyred  Pius  VII. 
and  at  a time,  when  strictly  watched  by 
the  jealous  eye  of  despotism,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  could  not,  with 
sec  urity,  exercise  the  authority  annex- 
ed to  his  station,  and  when  the  convul- 
sed state  of  the  Christian  world  called 
for  such  a union  of  prndence,  firmness, 
and  piety,  as  seldom  meet  in  the  same 
individual,  the  bishop  of  Montalto  wan 
invested  with  the  mo9t  ample  and  confi- 
dential powers.  The  ability  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  day  of  trial,  was 
iu  1S14  rewarded  with  the  cardinalate. 
He  continued,  however, <o  reside  in  his 
new  diocese  of  Cesena,  till,  on  the  death 
of  Cardinal  de  Pietro,  he  was  called  to 
Home  to  undertake  the  office  of  Peni- 
tentiary, a station  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  by  his  great  proficiency 
in  the  sciences  and  the  canon  law.  Ho 
«iW  tit  active  and  useful  roem- 

ber  ofalhlest  til  the  Coofregttioof  of 
Rome.  In  assiduity  and  attention  to  bu- 
siness he  was  surpassed  by  few,  in  pro- 
fessional knowledge  ‘nud'experience  he 
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yielded  to  none.  In  the  Conclave  which 
succeeded  the  death  of  Leo  XII.  he  was. 
mider  the  name  of  Pins  VIII.  elweted 
n ^jPone  ; and,  after  a short  Pontificate  of 
/S2A  on€  year  an^  e'£ht  months,  departed  this 
life  on  die  evening  of  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1830-  R.  I.  P. 


Friday  forenoon,  January  14,  a solemn 
dirge  was  performed  at  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chapel,  in  ^ Moor  fields,  London, 
for  the  late  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  who  died 
on  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  The  altar,  the  pulpit, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Chapel,  were  hung 
with  jblack ; and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Chapel,  under  a lofty  canopy  of  black 
drapery,  and  surmounted  by  black  feath- 
ers in  profusion,  a bier  was  placed,  cover* 
ed  with  a rich  velvet  pall,  upon  which, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Chapel,  were 
escutcheons,  displaying  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  deceased,  quartered  with 
others  of  the  Roman  See;  and  at  each 
aide' of  the  bier  were  rows  of  large  lighted 
tapers.  At  former  dirges  for  Popes,  it 
has  been  customary  to  exhibit  the  golden 
tiara,  crosier,  the  keys,  and  other  insig- 
nia of  the  Papal  dignity,  on  the  top  of 
the  coffin;  bat  on  the  present  occasion 
they  were  omitted*  Three  bishops,  name- 
ly, Dr*.  Bramston  and  GTadwell,  and 
the  Catholic  'Bishop  of  New  York,  as* 
sisted  at  the  service,  with  a* great  many 
of  die  Clergy. 

The  whole  was  of  a strictly  clerical 
character,  the  service  throughout,  in- 
cluding the  requiem  and  high  mass, 
being  chanted  in  plain  Gregorian  chant 
by  the  clergy,  without  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  organ  and  choir.  - 

Obsequies  or  the  latb  Pope. — 
The  solemn  obsequies  Tor  the  late  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  Pius  Vl  1 1.,  were  perform- 
ed in  the  Church  of  the  Conception, 
Dublin.  Every  necessary  arrangement 
was  adopted  for  giving  effect  to  the  so- 
lemn ceremony;  the  decorations  were 
grand  and  imposing,  and  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 


sion. From  several  parts  of  the  church 
depended  black  hangings,  and  a splendid 
bier,  representing  the  depository  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  his  Holiness,  was  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  emblems  of  melan- 
choly pomp.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop 
Murray,  attended  by  a numerous  assem- 
blage of  the  Clergy,  clad  in  appropriate 
vestments,  performed  the  service  most 
impressively,  whilst  nothing  could  be 
conceived  more  powerfully  calculated  to 
attract  the  mind  from  the  grossness  of 
human  passions,  and  excite  the  soul  into 
devotional  converse  vfith  Heaten,  than 
the  sublime  music  of  Mozart’s  Requiem, 
which  was  most  admirably  performed.— 
After  the  imposing  ceremonies  and  pray- 
ers for  the  deceased  had  been  concluded, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kmsella  pronounced 
a funeral  eulogium,  which  fully  sustained 
his  Lordship’s  high  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent and  learned  divine.  A very  crowd- 
ed and  most  respectable  assemblage  was 
present  on  the  occasion. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is,  and  has 
been,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the 
honours  of  the  house  of  Talbot,  exhibit- 
ing an  example  which  it  were  well  if 
some  of  our  Nobles  and  Gentry  Would 
learn  to  emulate.  Not  only  does  his 
Lordship  afford  constant  employment  to 
more  than  150  men,  bat  to'  famish  the 
means  of  snpport  to  a number  of  dis- 
tressed labourers  and  (heir  families  he 
has  lately  given  work  to  more,  without, 
however,  having  any  need  for  their  ser- 
vices. His  Lordship’s  humanity  does 
not  stop  here.  He  visits  the  cottages 
aroond  him,  to  observe,  with  his  own 
eyeB,  if  they  require  reparation;  and 
many  a poor  family  is  indebted  for  the 
comforts  of  a new  snog  dwelling,  or 
warm  clothing,  to  an  onerpected  call 
from  their  noble  benefactor,  who  gives 
annually  extensive  charities  to  the  poor 
in  clotning ; nor  asks  what  is  the  reli- 
gion professed  by  those  upon  whom  he 
is  bestowing  it.  When  absent  on  the 
Continent,  he  still  continued  to . afford 
employment  to  the  same  number  of  men, 
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was  equally  'munificent  in  his  charity, 
and  caused  the  very  liveries  of  his  ser- 
vants to  he  made  in  England,  and  for- 
warded all  the  way  to  Rome.  If  No- 
blemen. like  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
coaid  be  met  with  more  frequently,  the 
poor  of  England  would  he  happier,  and 
there  would  not  exist  that  enormoas 
chasm  which  now  divides  the  people 
from  the  -aristocracy ; and  if,  like  hira> 
Noblemen  would  pass  more  of  their 
time,  and  spend  more  of  their  money  on 
their  estates,  so  many  thousand  pounds 
that  are  now  expended  in  idleness,  or 
squandered  among  the  profligacies  of 
the  capital,  would  be  made  to  circulate 
inorp  generally  through  the  country,  and' 
benefit  a large  portion  of  the  people.— *- 
Sun, 

A New  Sect. — A new  religious  soci- 
ety has  been  formed  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  u The  Society  of  St.  Simon  the 
professed  object  of  which  appears  to  be 
the  extermination  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  the  establishment  of  u peace 
on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men.’9 
The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  at 
the  Hall  Taibout,  and  are  attended  by 
crowded  and  brilliant  audiences.  It 
having  been  stated  that  Madame  Mali- 
bran  was  one  of  the  preachers  of  the 
society,  that  lady  has  addressed,  a letter 
to  several  of  the  Parisian  journals,  .de- 
nying the  troth  of  the  assertion  —Liver- 
pool Journal . 

Value  of  the  Establishment. — The 
See  of  Cork  is  vacant  Its  revenue  (in- 
pendently  of  the  patronage  attached  to 
it  (is  admitted  to  be  four  thousand  per 
annnm.  We  know,  from  good  authori- 
ty, that  it  is  at  least  five  thousand.  The 
mayor  stated,  a few  days  ago,  at  the 
House  of  Industry,  that  the  poor  of  the 
institution  were  supported  at  the  rate  of 
three -half  pence  ahead.  Four  thousand 
a-year  of  national  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ty may  be,  at  this  moment,  resumed  by 
the  nation.  To  what  purpose  might  the 
four  thousand  be  appropriated?  We 


shall  have  recourse  to  the  M Rule  of 
Three.”  If  one  pauper  be  fed  at  the 
House  of  Industry  for  three-half-pence 
a day,  how  many  paupers  will  be  fed 
the  year  round,  at  th  e same  establish- 
ment for  4,000  pounds?  Answer— 1759 
paupers.  There  are,  at  present,  bat 
1454  paupers  fed  at  the  House  of  In- 
dustry; &c.  &c.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  on  Monday,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  on  Friday. — Cork  Chron- 
icle. ■ 

Petition  Against  the  Renewal  op 
the  Bishopric  of  Cork. — A requisition 
addressed  to  the  Mayor,  lies  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  praying  his 
worship  to  convene  a publio  meeting  of 
the  Citizens  of  Cork,  w to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  petitioning 
the  King  to  suspend  the  issoe  of  his 
power  * to  elect  * a Bishop  for  the  Dio- 
cese ; and  also  to  consider  the  necessity 
of  petitioning  Parliament  for  a more 
useful  appropriation  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  See  of  Cork  and  Ross  South- 
ern Reporter. 

The  religions  ceremonies  at  the  Ca- 
tholic Chapel  in  Edinburgh*  were  con- 
ducted with  unusual  splendour  and  so- 
lemnity on  Christmas-day,  and  a large 
congregation  were  present  High  mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  ves- 
pers commenced  at  half-past  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bheiras  (Cardinal  Latil)  presiding.  This 
is  the  first  instance,  since  the  days  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  of  such  a high  dignita- 
ry of  the  Catholic  church  officiating  at 
publio  worship  in  Scotland  What 
rendered  the  services  still  more  interest- 
ing, was  the  presence  of  Charles  the 
Tenth,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d’An- 
gouleme.  Duchess  de  Berri,  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux,  and  his  sister,  and  thfe 
different  noble  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages composing  their  suites,  who  oc- 
cupied, for  the  first  time,  the  seats  late- 
ly prepared  for  them,  on  the  Epistle  side 
of  the  altar.  On  the  royal  party  leaving 
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the  chape],  an  immense  crowd  assem- 
bled, the  greater  part  of  whom  uncover- 
ed as  his  ex-Majesty  entered  his  car- 
riage. 

Catholic  Ciiapbl  at  Carlow. 
We  feel  great  pleasure  io  laying  before 
the  public,  the  following  circular  from 
Dr.  Doyle,  aod  we  shall  williogly  take 
charge  of  any  subscriptions  which  may 
he  left  At  oar  ofict;—  “''The  Right 
Rev.  James  Doyle,  D*  D.  R.  €.,  Bi- 
shop is  the  Diocese  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlio,  solicits  the  attentiou  of  the 
public  in  England  to  the  following 
particulars  : — Early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  churches  and  nil  the  church 
property  io  Ireland  were  transferred 
(which  translation  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  law)  from  the  Catholic  to 
the  Protestant  clergy  and  people. — 
From  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  penal  code  subjected 
the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship 
to  the  most  severe  penalties,  and  its 
ministers,  when  detected,  to  banish* 
ment  or  death.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Catholics  had  few  places 
of  worship  : these  were  of  the  mean- 
est description,  and  were  often  demo- 
lished either  by  order  of  government, 
or  by  individuals  excited  thereto  by 
the  persecuting  spirit  Qf  the  time. — 
When  the  penal  code  was  relaxed  and 
partly  repealed,  on  the  recommenda. 
tion  of  George  III.  (whose  memory 
be  ever  blessed)  Dr.  Doyle's  predeces- 
sors commenced  at  Carlow  a seminary 
for  the  education  of  Irish  Catholics, 
lay  and  clerical— a seminary  which 
has  since  grown  into  a large  college, 
diffusing  widely  throughout  Ireland  the 
blessings  of  a complete  classical  and 
scientific  education.  Doctor  Doyle, 
during  his  own  administration,  has  seen 
commenced  or  completed  large  and  com- 


modious places  of  worship  and  schoo 
houses,  in  every  parish  within  the  dir 
ceses  over  which  he  presides.  Carlow 
though  the  place  of  his  residence,  an 
perhaps  better  provided  with  plaees  i 
education  for  all  classes  of  people  tha 
any  other  town  in  Ireland,  remain* 
till  oow  with  only  one  small  chapel  ft 
its  whole  population,  consisting  of  m 
veral  thousands.  To  remedy  this  io 
convenience,  and  at  a period  when 
wise  aod  beneficent  legislature  has  rc 
lieved  the  Catholics  from  thd  preast* 
of  the  penal  code.  Doctor  Doyle  ha 
undertaken  to  bnild  a chapel,  whic 
not  only  woold  afford  accommodatio 
to  the  faithful,  and  add  to  the  decene 
aod  solemnity  of  the  divine  worship 
but  also  exhibit  a style  and  specime 
of  architecture  calculated  to  advanc 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  Bu 
Doctor  Doyle,  who  has  received  thi 
most  generous  support  from  his  towns 
men  of  every  class  and  persuasion 
from  bis  clergy,  and  been  favoure 
with  donations  from  several  of  th 
most  distinguished  noblemen  and  gen 
tlemen  both  in  England  and  Ireland 
yet  finds  it  impossible  to  complete  tb 
building  in  which  he  is  now  deeply  am 
personally  engaged,  unless  the  favoura 
ble  attention  of  the  public  in  Englanc 
be  turned  to  him.  He  prays,  be  solicits 
their  support;  and  he  sends  among 
them,  as  the  representative  of  hit 
wants  and  of  the  wants  of  the  numerous 
poor  dependant  on  him,  brother  Serenui 
Kelly,  of  the  lay  monastery  of  Tallow, 
in  the  connty  of  Carlow,  who  will  thank- 
fully receive  any  contribution,  however 
small,  which  may  be  given  to  him.— 
Brother  Kelly  bears  with  him,  as  a 
proof  of  his  identity,  a copy  of  this 
paper,  having  affixed  to  it  Doctor  Doyle’s 
signature  and  seal. 

+ J.  DOYLE,  &c. 


Printed  by  R.  P.  Stone,  5,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham . 
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To  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rev.  Brethren  and  Fellow-Catholics, 

It  has  long  been  a subject  of  general  surprise  and  of  general  regret, 
that,  while  Christians  of  every  other  description  have  their  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Publications,  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  opinions, 
and  sectarian  intelligence,  the  Catholic  Body,  alone,  has  no  periodical 
publication,  conducted  by  any  of  the  Clergy , which  the  cause  of  truth, 
the  interests  of  Religion,  and  the  respectability  of  our  Body  evi- 
dently demand  of  us.  And,  if  this  has  long  been  the  subject  of  regret, 
it  is  certainly  much  more  so  at  the  present  day,  when  such  frequent 
meetings  are  held,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  by  delegated  members 
of  thetBible,  the  Reformation,  and  other  Societies,  in  which  our.  religious 
principles  and  practices  are  most  grossly  misrepresented  and  calumni- 
ated, a£  they  are  also  in  various  Publications  and  Tracts,  industriously 
circulate^  through  the  country.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  in  1813, 
and  another  had  been  made  some  time  before,  by  a Rev.  Gentleman, 
now  mo  more,  but  well  known,  at  the  time,  by  his  writings,  to  establish 
a Catholic  Magazine  and  Review;  but,  in  both  instances,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  a few  numbers,  the  learned  Editors  were  obliged  to  desist 
from  their  labours  ; owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  limited  circula- 
tion of  the  work,  to  a certain  apathy  of  the  Catholic  Body,  brought  on, 
no  doubt,  by  the  length  of  time  that  we  were  detained  in  civil  bondage ; 
and,  not  a little,  perhaps,  to  that  steadiness  and  certainty  in  faith* 
afforded  us  by  resting  on  that  firm  rock,  against  which,  we  believe,  the 
gates  of  hell  and  of  error  shall  never  prevail ; whatever  be  the  power, 
that  attacks,  or  the  weakness  of  the  defence  opposed  to  such  attacks. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  Church  itself 
will  never  fail,  whatever  be  the  power  that  assails  it,  yet,  particular 
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Churches  have  failed,  and  others  may,  hereafter,  foil ; and  that,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  our  duty  not  to  neglect  such  human  means,  as  we 
possess ; and  as  seem  well  calculated  both  to  uphold  our  cause,  and 
to  give  additional  strength  to  it. 

Under  this  impression.  Rev.  Brethren  and  Fellow -Catholics,  we 
deem  it  adviseable  to  submit  to  your  consideration  some  few  of  the  many 
advantages,  which  would  accrue  to  our  body,  by  the  establishment  of 
such  a respectable  Review  and  Magazine,  conducted  by  the  Clergy,  as 
we  regret  we  do  not  at  present  possess ; and  to  call  on  you,  separately 
and  conjointly,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  it. 

It  is  well  known,  in  general,  that  sundry  and  valuable  publications 
have  issued  from  the  Catholic  Press,  in  this,  and  the  two  last  centu- 
ries, in  defence  of  Catholic  Faith,  Catholic  Principles,  and  Catholic 
Practices.  But,  though  this  is  true,  allow  us  to  ask — Are  these  same 
pnblications  sufficiently  known,  even  among  Catholics? — Are  they 
sufficiently  known  among  Protestants?  And,  if  only  imperfectly 
known  amongst  Protestants,  and  imperfectly  known,  even  among 
Catholics,  might  not  much  good  arise  from  their  being  more  generally 
known,  more  generally  circulated,  more  generally  read? — It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  Catholic  works  have  a very  limited  circulation, 
because  principally  confined  to  our  body;  and  because  not  being  often 
advertised  in  the  monthly  vehicles  of  literary  intelligence,  they  are  not 
brought  before  the  public  in  the  monthly  or  quarterly  Reviews.  This 
may  have  arisen,  principally,  from  that  retirement  and  obscurity,  to 
which  the  long  continuance  of  the  penal  code  condemned  us.  But  this 
cause  is  now  happily  removed,  and  the  new  political  and  religious 
existence,  which  the  laws  have  now  given  us,  requires,  that,  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  there  should  also  be  a change  in  the  mode 
of  our  civil  existence.  The  laws  have  now  brought  us  before  the 
public,  the  public  eye  is  now  fixed  upon  us,  our  faith,  our  principles, 
and  practices,  are  every  day  dragged  before  the  public,  in  the  church- 
es, in  the  conventicles,  in  public  and  private  meetings,  and  in  every 
sort^of  publication,  from  the  ponderous  folio,  to  the  paltry  penny  tract. 
But  are  they  there  fairly  represented  ? Do  you  recognize  them  for 
your  own  ? Or  rather,  are  they  not  every  where,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, grossly  misrepresented,  shamefully  distorted,  scandalously  ca- 
lumniated ? And  ought  we,  or  can  we,  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  par- 
ticular, remain,  with  a safe  conscience,  silent  spectators  and  hearers  of 
these  things,  and  not  raise  our  united  voices  in  the  defence  of  our  real 
principles,  and  in  the  rejection  of  such  as  are  falsely  imputed  to  us  ? 

AH  this,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,  might  be  done,  and  well  done,  in 
a respectable  and  widely  circulated  Monthly  Periodical,  if  ably  and 
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impartially  conducted.  All  Catholic  Publications  might  be  there  no- 
ticed; and  the  principal  of  them  might  be  there  reviewed  and  defended. 
The  works  of  others  might  also  be  reviewed;  especially  those  that  are 
written  expressly  against  us ; their  misrepresentations  and  calumnies 
exposed ; and  their  arguments  refuted.  Thus,  would  the  Catholic  be 
placed  on  his  guard,  and  supplied  with  weapons,  both  of  defence  and 
offence ; and  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  truth,  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  encouraged. 

In  the  same  periodical,  ample  room  would  be  found  for  subjects  of 
literature  and  science ; for  essays  and  letters  on  general  and  Catholic 
subjects ; for  accounts  of  discussions  and  conversions  ; of  the  erection 
of  chapels;  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions;  consecrations  of 
Bishops ; ordinations  of  Priests  ; exhibitions  at  Colleges ; for  history 
and  biography ; for  miscellaneous  anecdotes;  antiquities;  and  queries 
on  religious,  moral,  and  entertaining  subjects ; for  extracts  and  re- 
prints of  scarce  and  expensive  publications;  and  for  foreign  and 
domestic  intelligence  of  general  interest,  or  interesting,  in  particular, 
to  the  Catholic  Body. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  few  of  the  advantages,  that  would 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a respectable  and  widely-circulated 
Monthly  Publication.  We  are,  therefore,  extremely  desirous  to  see 
it  set  on  foot,  and  are  also  willing  to  contribute,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  to  the  formation  and  establishment  of  it.  But,  unless  there 
be  a general  co-operation , both  of  Clergy  and  of  Laity , we  have 
little  hopes  of  any  great  and  lasting  success  attending  our  exertions. 
We,  therefore,  earnestly  entreat  you  to  assist  us  in  this  undertaking, 
with  your  advice,  with  your  countenance,  with  your  talents  and 
contributions. 

We  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  is  our  wish  and  intention,  as  far  as  it 
shall  depend  upon  us,  that  it  be  conducted  on  a liberal  and  enlarged 
plan;  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  be  admitted;  but  that  all 
asperity  of  language  be  excluded ; and  that  a spirit  of  moderation,  of 
candour  and  forbearance,  invariably  pervade  the  work. 

We  cannot  close  this  letter  without  conveying  to  you,  and  in  his 
own  words,  the  sentiments  of  our  Venerable  Bishop,  Dr,  Walsh,  on 
the  subject  of  the  publication. — “ I highly  approve,”  he  says,  “ of  the 
plan  of  a Monthly  Publication ; which  I have  long  wished  for,  and 
which  shall  have  my  zealous  support.”  We  have  the  pleasure,  also, 
to  add,  that  similar  sentiments  have  been  expressed,  in  their  letters  to 
us,  by  other  Venerable  Prelates,  and  by  many  others  of  the  highest 
character  and  reputation  in  the  Catholic  Body,  and  particularly  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Baines. — u I agree  with  you,”  says  the  Venerable 
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Bishop,  “ in  thinking  that  a periodical  work  of  the  kind  you  mention, 
is  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  Catholic  cause,  if  we  can  keep  quite 
clear  of  politics,  and  party  questions. — What  little  help  I may  be  able 
to  give,  I will  readily  give,  so  long  as  the  work  continues,  what, 
under  your  and  your  Rev.  Friends’  auspices,  I confidently  trust  it  al- 
ways will,  a work,  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  repugnant  to  re- 
ligious, or  moral  principle,  or  offensive  to  pious  ears.” — Thus  en- 
couraged, we  trust  we  may  entertain  a well-grounded  hope,  that 
the  Catholic  Magazine  and  Review  will  meet  with  the  general 
co-operation  of  the  Catholic  Body,  and  that  its  success  will  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  co-operation  and  support. 

We,  therefore,  again  entreat  you  to  favour  us  with  your  co-opera- 
tion and  active  assistance,  and  remain, 

Rev.  Brethren  and  Fellow-Catholics, 


William  Foley,  Oscott, 

John  Kirk,  Lichfield, 

George  Howe,  Newport,  Salop. 
Edward  Peach,  Birmingham, 
Francis  Martyn,  Walsall, 

Robert  Richmond,  Oscott, 
Samuel  Jones,  Shrewsbury, 

T.  M.  M ’Donnell,  Birmingham, 
Patrick  O’Farrell,  Bristol, 

F.  T urvile, ’Grove  Park,  W arwick, 
William  Benson,  Baddesley, 

John  Gascoyne,  Oscott, 

George  Morgan,  Northampton, 
William  Willson,  Nottingham, 
John  Dunne,  Bloxwich, 

Francis  Mostyn,  Wolverhampton, 
H.  Richmond,  Black  Jjadies,  do: 

R.  Bagnall,  Northampton, 

J.  Fletcher,  D.  D.  Northampton, 

S.  Rock,  Sen.  Kiddiiigton, 

J . Ross,  Moseley,  W olverhampton 

G.  Bricknall,  Yoxall,  Lichfield, 
F.  C.  Husenbeth,  Cossey  Hall, 
John  Abbot,  Norwich, 

Thomas  Green,  Tixal,  Stafford, 
Thomas  Price,  Stafford, 

Peter  Jongs,  Aston  Hall,  Stone, 
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Your  very  humble  servants, 
Thomas  Grafton, 

Lewis  Gerard,  Cobridge, 

W.  Wareing,Creswell,  Cbeadle, 
W.  Jones,Caverswall  Castle, 

R.  Hubbard,  Longbirch,  Wol- 
hampton, 

W.  Richmond,  Swynnerton  Park 
P.  Holland,  Ashley,  nr.  Drayton, 
James  Kelly,  Tamworth, 

J.  Milward,  Solihull, 

M.  A.  Tierney,  Arundel, 

George  Corless,  Crathorne, 

J.  Beaumont,  Alnwick, 

J.  Simkiss,  Sixhills,  Wragby, 
Walter  Blount,  Sedgley  Park, 
Joseph  Bow  don,  do. 

W.  Croskell,  Durham, 

T.  Youens,  D.  D.  Ushaw  Col- 
lege, Durham, 

C.  Newsliam,  do. 

J.  Fisher,  do. 

R.  Gillow,  do. 

James  M’ Donnell,  Leamington,  . 
G.  Gibson, 

J.  Kirk, 

M.  Cookson, 

T.  A.  Slater,  Castle  Eden, 
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T.  Smith,  Croxdale  Hall,  Dur- 
ham, 

B.  Hulme,  Leicester, 

J.  Lee,  Spetisbury,nr.  Bland  ford 
James  Jones,  Worksop, 

R.  Newsham,  Oxford, 


J.  Sharrock,  Longlarshley,  Mor- 
peth, 

N.  Brown,  Callaley  Castle,  Mor- 
peth, 

J.  Woods,  Hinckley, 

— Procter,  do. 


Regulations 

1.  — That  the  money,  requisite  for  carrying  into  execution  the  plan 
of  the  Magazine,  be  raised  among  the  Clergy,  by  shares  of  £1 . each  ; 
and  that  such  share-holders  be  the  proprietors  of  the  work. — Do- 
nations will  also  be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  Editors , and  the 
Publishers , and  by  Messrs'  Wright  and  Co.  London 

2.  — That  the  Clergy  attending  the  Qscott  Conference,  being  sub- 
scribers and  share-holders,  choose  a Committee ; and  that  the  Editors 
be  always  members  of  the  Committee. 

3.  — That  this  Committee  shall  examine,  half-yearly,  or  oftener,  the 
state  of  the  concern,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Conference ; and  shall 
determine  the  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  the  Editors  for  their 
labour,  and  the  respective  share  of  loss  or  gain,  that  may  belong  to 
each  share-holder ; and  every  thing  else,  that  shall  belong  to  the  con- 
cern ; subject  to  the  final  determination  and  approbation  of  the  Qscott 
Conference. 

4.  — That  the  Magazine  bcf  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kirk,  Lichfield ; 
Rev.  F.  Martyn, Walsall ; Rev.  E.  Peach,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  M’ Donnell, 
Birmingham ; and  Rev.  J.  Gascoyne,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oscott ; 
assisted  by  the  Clergy,  who  attend  the  Qscott  Conference,  and  by 
such  others,  as  approve  of  and  wish  well  to  the  Publication. 

5.  — That  Mr.  Stone,  of  Birmingham ; Mr,  Booker,  and  Messrs. 
Keating  and  Co.  of  London ; Messrs.  Rockliff  and  Duckworth,  of 
Liverpool ; Mr.  Williams,  of  Cheltenham ; Mr.  J.  Scully,  35,  Or- 
mond Quay,  Dublin ; and  Mr.  O’Donnell,  Edinburgh,  be  the  prin- 
cipal Publishers  of  “ the  Catholic  Magazine  and  Review by 
whom  all  other  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country  may  be  supplied. 

6.  — That  all  Communications  for  the  work  be  addressed,  post  paid, 
to  Mr.  Stone,  5,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham. 
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The  Reformation  Society. 

Partorinnt  montea ; naacetor  ridicilaa  mu .— Bor. 

w How  do  you  contrive,  to  escape  censure  ? ” was  the  question  put 
to  an  unskilful  whist-player.  M Your  play  abounds  with  faults,  and 
yet  no  one  censures  you,  while  you  are  perpetually  arraigning  your 
partner’s  play.”  “ Ah,  my  friend,”  says  he,  “ that  is  the  secret.  I 
keep  my  partner  so  engaged  with  his  own  justification,  that  he  has  no 
leisure  to  notice  my  blunders/’  This  is  the  principle  of  the  No- 
Popery  party.  Aware  that  their  articles  of  faith, — let  us  rather  6ay, 
their  system  of  religious  opinion,  that  their  practice,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  heterogeneous  society  cannot  sustain  a regular  investiga- 
tion, they  have  deemed  it  adviseable  to  avert  enquiry,  by  directing 
attention  to  the  creed,  which  they  have  invented  for  Catholics.  And, 
as  the  time  has  arrived,  when  the  monstrous  enormities  of  their  sys- 
tem, such  as  it  is,  seem  to  demand  a thorough  investigation ; by  the 
issue  of  which,  they,  and  their  revenues,  must  stand  or  fall,  their  ac- 
tivity has  been  increased,  their  energies  renovated  by  despair,  and,  in 
illustration  of  the  very  term,  by  which  they  designate  themselves,  the 
term  Protestant,  they  have  redoubled  their  attacks  against  the  Church 
of  God. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  our  readers  will  surely  call  to 
mind,  that,  but  recently,  Dr.  Magee  declared,  that  the  Reformation 
was,  only  now,  beginning  in  Ireland.  This  commencement  consisted, 
principally,  in  a system  of  backing  Protatantism,  as  he  styled  it,  by 
the  exclusion  of  Catholic  servants  from  the  employ  of  Protestant 
masters,  and  of  Catholic  tradesmen  from  the  patronage  of  Protestant 
customers.  But  this  was  only  a commencement.  Uprose  the  Earl 
of  Farnham.  If  we  were  to  scan  the  heroes  of  the  present  holy  war, 
as  Homer’s  heroes  scanned  each  other,  we  would  introduce  this  noble 
personage,  as  the  ci-devant  Col.  Barry,  celebrated  for  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  with  which  he  knew  how  to  vindicate  the  integrity 
of  his  hedges,  and  the  administration  of  the  law.  But,  peace  to  Col. 
Barry  : our  story  begins  with  the  Earl  of  Farnham.  His  Lordship 
is  married  to  a somewhat  mutatory  personage,  whose  chronology  is 
regulated  by  her  conversions.  In  the  preterpluperfect  tense,  a thirty- 
nine  articler ; in  the  perfect,  a Catholic ; in  the  imperfect,  a Calvinist ; 
in  the  present,  unknown ; future,  the  same ; but,  in  all,  an  enthusiast ; 
she  has  felt,  and  does,  and  will  feel  a lively  interest  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Converted  by  his  pious  helpmate,  my  Lord 
Farnham  became  an  evangelist,  and,  if  his  clerical  friends,  in  Devon- 
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shire,  and  elsewhere,  have  not  been  celebrated  for  practising,  he,  at 
least,  would  distingish  himself  by  preaching  the  gospel.  And,  re- 
membering that  arguments  of  various  kinds,  such  as  force,  terror, 
declamation,  &c.  had  been  employed  in  the  conversion  of  Catholics, 
but  employed  in  vain,  he  devised  a novel  persuasive,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  petticoats  to  the  women,  corresponding  articles  to  the  men, 
and  bacon,  on  Fridays,  to  both.  “ May  the  Lord  send  down  plenty 
of  ale  and  beer  upon  the  land  ! and  may  he  increase  the  congrega- 
tion ! ” was  the  fervent  aspiration  of  a preacher.  “Add  a little  bread 
and  cheese  to  it,  and  you  will  soon  do  that,”  ejaculated  one  of 
the  audience.  This  principle  was  verified  by  my  Lord  Farnham ; and 
the  year  1826,  recals  to  the  memory,  the  panegyric  on  Epaminondas. 
The  greatness  of  his  country  rose  and  fell  with  him.  The  New  Re- 
formation  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  died  in  that 
year.  For,  at  a rate,  that,  in  about  8000  years  would  have  converted 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  spirit  of  Farnham  hall  began  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  Popery. 

The  Apostles  were  directed,  by  their  divine  master,  to  travel  with- 
out scrip  or  purse ; but  then  they  were  not  instructed  to  apply  to  the 
world,  which  they  evangelised,  the  arguments  just  recorded.  These 
are  of  an  expensive  character ; and,  although  my  Lord  Farnham  is 
not  a poor  man,  yet  the  tneans  of  no  individual  would  be  equal  to  the 
mighty  project,  which  his  Lordship  had  conceived ; and,  therefore, 
another  joint  stock  company  became  necessary,  as  well  as  another  ap- 
peal to  the  ever-credulous  and  ever- duped  people  of  England.  Accord- 
ingly, the  year  1827  presented  the  world  with  that  extraordinary  im- 
posture, called,  “The  British  Society  for  promoting  the  Religious 
principles  of  the  Reformation.” 

The  founders  and  promoters  of  this  imposture  affect  to  ground  the 
necessity  of  such  a Society,  on  “ the  alarming  progress  of  Popery.” 
They  must  cling  to  nick-names,  which  haws  been  long  banished  from 
civilized  society : but,  in  speaking  of  this  “ alarming  progress,”  they 
are  always  careful  to  conceal  the  reason  for  alarm.  What  evil  to 
society  has  been  produced  by  this  progress  ? Are  men  less  moral, 
less  religious,  where  the  faith  is  re-established  ? They  dare  not  assert 
it  Are  men  then  remarkable  for  their  good  conduct,  for  their  dis- 
charge of  the  special  duties  attached  to  their  respective  stations,  or  for 
their  exhibition  of  the  virtues  inculcated  by  the  Christian  Religion, 
where  Catholicity  is  less  known  ? This,  also,  would  be  too  palpably 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  facts,  to  be  advanced  even  by  them. 
These,  and  similar  questions,  have,  indeed,  been  frequently  proposed 
to  them  by  the  Catholic  disputants,  but  they  have  not  ventured  to 
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answer.  In  one  case,  however,— at  Wolverhampton — th6  advocate 
of  the  Society  unskilfully  admitted,  that  he  did  not  concern  himself 
about  our  morality,  yet,  he  would  still  impugn  our  doctrines ; as  if 
the  former  were  not  founded  on  the  latter ; as  if  the  divine  author  of 
our  faith  had  not  said,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them? 

Proceeding  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  allowing,  for 
a moment,  that  “ the  Religious  Principles  of  the  Reformation  ” might, 
by  way  of  experiment,  be  tried,  as  a corrective  for  the  undefined  evils 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  we  ask,  what  are  these  Principles  ? This  ques- 
tion, it  would  seem,  should  obviously  suggest  itself  to  every  man,  ad- 
dressed by  any  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Society.  Indeed,  were 
the  latter  honest  and  candid,  he  would,  at  once,  expound  them,  and 
prove  that  they  were  adequate  to  the  object  professed.  This  ques- 
tion has,  however,  been  repeatedly  proposed ; but,  to  the  best  of  our 
information,  it  has  never  been  answered.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  Reformation  had  no  positive  principle.  The  Arian,  the  Mace- 
donian, the  Pelagian,  the  Montanist,  the  Nestorian,  and  the  Eutychi- 
an;  aye,  even  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  had  certain  positive 
tenets,  by  which  they  might  be  known ; but  the  disciples  of  that,  which 
has  been  ludicrously  styled,  the  Reformation,  as  if  to  disburden  them- 
selves of  the  obligation  of  holding  any  principles  of  any  kind,  invested 
themselves  with  the  negative  appellation  of  PROTESTANTS.  If 
you  ask  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Protestantism,  you  are  told,  by  a 
person,  who  is  styled  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  it  is  simply, 
“ The  abjuration  of  Popery."  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  Mahom- 
etan, the  Deist,  or  the  Atheist,  is  as  much  a Protestant  as  the  believer 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  has  abjured  what 
this  Rt.  Rev.  personage  politely  terms  Popery. 

You  cannot,  then,  procure,  from  the  advocates  of  the  Society,  a con- 
fession of  the  Religious  Principles  of  the  Reformation.  You  must,  there- 
fore, look  into  the  history  pf  that  parent  of  bloody  revolutions,  and  you 
will  learn,  that  it  has  but  one  principle,  namely,  that  every  one  must  dis- 
cover in  the  Bible,  and  that  by  his  own  interpretation,  the  several  arti- 
cles of  faith,  which  God  has  proposed  to  man,  and  to  which  he  has 
required  man’s  assent.  Why  then,  it  is  asked,  do  they  not  admit  the 
Catholic  to  the  benefit  of  this  principle  ? If  the  Catholic  reads  the 
sacred  volume,  day  and  night,  he  is  only  the  more  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  faith  which  is  in  him ; and  why  should  he  not  be  left  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  that  faith,  which  he  believes  to  be  consonant  to  the 
written  word  of  God  ? The  establishment  therefore,  of  this  Society, 
on  the  principles,  or,  rather  let  us  say,  upon  the  single  principle  of  the 
Reformation,  is  a palpable  absurdity,  an  inconsistency,  so  gross,  tha^ 
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we  are,  by  no  means,  astonished  that  it  has  made  so  little  progress ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  wonder  is,  that,  in  a civilized  community, 
it  has  eked  out  an  existence  of  three  years  and  a half.  In  no  other 
country  but  this,  could  a thing,  so  monstrous,  have  endured  so  long. 

If  the  Catholic  does  not  require  assistance  in  the  search  after  truth, 
he  certainly  does  not  require  the  assistance  of  this  Society ; if  he  does 
require  such  assistance,  surely  he  will  prefer  that  oh  the  Augustines, 
the  Jeromes,  the  Chrysostomes,  of  former  days,  or  of  the  Bossuets, 
the  Fenelons,  the  Challoners,  of  modern  times,  to  all  the  Gordons 
and  Rhinds,  that  ever  walked  the  deck ; to  all  the  Finches,  who 
have  preferred  an  amateur  theology,  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  a 
country  squire  ; and  to  all  the  Daltons,  Marshes,  and  Armstrongs, 
who  have  ever  found  it  consistent  with  their  duty,  to  abandon  those, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  instruct,  to  bear  false  witness  against 
their  neighbour’s  creed. 

Another  extravagant  and  presumptuous  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of 
this  Society,  is,  that  they  forbid,  not  only  the  Catholic,  but  the  Unita- 
rian also,  to  exercise  his  judgment  upon  the  sacred  volume.  The 
belief  in  the  Trinity  is  a requisite  qualification,  not  only  in  the  advo- 
cate, but  even  in  the  member,  of  this  Society  ; yes,  to  such  a length 
do  they  carry  their  intolerance,  that  they  receive  not  even  the  money 
of  him,  who  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  fact,  one  of 
their  advocates,  at  Bristol,  announced,  that  there  were  three  essential 
articles  of  Faith  : the  sole  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture ; the  Holy 
Trinity;  and  justification  by  faith  alone.  But,  does  the  Scripture 
^ contain  clearly  the  other  two  ? If  it  does,  how  monstrous  to  super- 
add them,  as  additional  articles  ! If  it  do  not, 'and  the  addition  implies 
that  it  does  not,  who  has  authorised  this  Society  to  devise  articles  of 
faith  for  others,  the  very  suggestion  of  which  is  an  utter  renunciation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  ? Inconsistency  is 
the  glorious,  the  inalienable  privilege  of  Error. 

These  men  proceed  so  far  in  their  intolerance  and  manifold  incon- 
sistency, as  to  deny  to  the  Unitarian,  all  chance  of  salvation,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  venture  to  deny  to  the  Catholic.  Upon 
this  exclusion,  we  ground  this  question.  Animated,  as  you  profess 
that  you  are,  by  a zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  how  happens  it,  that, 
seeing  the  Catholic  in  a way,  however  perilous,  still  in  a way  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  Unitarian  utterly  out  of  that  way,  yoiT confine  your 
solicitude  to  the  Catholic,  who  can  attain  heaven  without  you,  and 
neglect  the  Unitarian,  who  cannot  be  saved,  without  some  alteration 
in  his  creed  ? This  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked,  but,  like  the 
rest,  it  has  been  asked  in  vain  ; and  the  difficulty  in  which  it  involves 
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the  itinerant  amateurs  in  Theology,  leads  the  shrewd  observer  to  a 
suspicion,  that  their  zeal  for  their  neighbour’s  salvation  is  more  equi- 
vocal, than  their  zeal  for  the  repletion  of  their  own  pockets. 

Another  question,  which  should  be  answered  before  they  should 
venture  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Catholic,  is,  to  what  must  he  be 
converted  ? Is  it  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  ? Mr.  Dalton  believes  all 
these  articles,  and  is,  at  lengthf  quite  certain  that  he  is  right.  Or,  is  it 
to  that  sort  of  belief  in  them,  which  is  called  an  average  belief ; ac- 
cording to  which,  though  you  swear  to  the  whole,  you  may  reject 
some,  and  adhere  to  the  others.  Such  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  Magee. 

Whose  treed  it  incorrect,  verbatim, 

Though  troe,  w he*  taken  generatim.* 

Is  it  to  the  faith,  that  teaches  the  necessity  of  Baptism ; for  salva- 
tion? f To  that,  which  teaches  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  that  end?  § 
Or  to  that,  which  rejects  it  altogether,  as  a superstition  ? Is  it  to 
Unitarianism,  which  teaches  you,  that  the  Messiah  is  not  to  be  ^dored 
at  all  ? To  Judaism,  which  teaches  you,  that  he  is  not  yet  to  he,  ador- 
ed, because  he  is  not  yet  come  ? Or,  to  Soutbcotiauism,  which  teaches 
you  to  adore  him,  in  the  Shiloh,  the  pretended  fruit  of  Johanna's 
dropsy  ? It  is  evident,  that,  if  he  embrace  any,  or  all  of  these  creeds, 
he  will  be  secure  from  the  invective  and  persecution  of  this  Society. 

We  come  to  another  and  truly  English  view  of  the  subject*  The 
appetite  for  delusion,  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  arecbdraO' 
terised,  has  beti-ayed  them  into  a patience  of  imposture*, which  justly 
attracts  the  ridicule  Of  the  civilized  world.  But,  this  patjefcce  hqs  its 
limits,  and  that  limit  is  never  so  accurately  marked,  as  by  .pecuniary 
demands.  Let  us,  therefore,  suggest  to  Englishmen,  th^ propriety  of 
asking  these  men  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship ; to  gijr&  an 
account  of  the  money,  with  which  they  have  been  foolishly  entrusted; 
The  money  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  not  oT  calumniating* 
surely,  but  converting  the  Catholic.  This  Society  has  existed  npw 
three  years  and  a half ; thousands  of  pounds  have  been  subscribed  for 
its  support : its  agents  appear  to  be  munificently  remunerated.  And 
what  have  they  to  shew  in  return  P How  many  converts  i in  Ejag- 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ? Can  jhey  produce  one  for  each  yeaf 
of  their  existence?  Can  they  produce  one  for  the  whole  time? 
Can  they  instance,  even  a half-convert,  to  Represent  the  extra  halt 
year  of  their  duration  ? 


* Vision  of  Heresies.  + Catechism  of  the  Established  Church. 
$ Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  38, 
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No  ! No ! They  may  be  assured  that  if  the  Catholic's  conviction 
be  ever  shaken,  and  if  he  abandon  bis  faith  at  all,  he  will  exchange 
it;  not  for  any  of  the  crude  systems  which  they  profess  to  support, 
but  for  Deism  or  Atheism.  Latitudinarianism,  in  his  moral  con- 
duct, is  the  only  preparation  for  his  conversion,  and  that  conversion 
must  lead  him  to  latitudinarianism  of  principle. 

Indeed,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  these  men 
will  prove  to  the  candid  enquirer,  that  their  object  never  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Catholics.  Their  visits  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  island  have  never  been  attended  with  this  effect  What  then 
have  they  accomplished  P They  have  found  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants living  together  in  harmony,  confining  their  religious  exertions 
to  their  churches  and  chapels,  or  to  those  occasions,  which  charity, 
and  a well  regulated  zeal  will  discover;  and,  at  other  times,  willing 
to  forget  the  differences  which  have  produced  so  lUuch  dissension 
in  the  world.  This  state  of -peace  has  been  a sore  object  to  these 
itinerants.  They  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  paradise, 
and  they  have  converted  the  beautiful  garden  into  a wilderness 
producing  only  the  thorn  or  briar  of  sectarian  rancour.  This  effect 
has  invariably  resulted  from  their  labours;  this  effect  has  been  too 
obvious,  to  haVe  escaped  their  own  observation,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  evangelical  rambles,  and,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
dude,  that,  this  is  the  effect  which  they  have  expected  and  desired  to 
produoe. 

\ Another  effect,  however,  which,  it  is  probable,  they  wOuld  depre- 
cate, is  this  ; that  Protestants  have  been  obliged  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  Catholic  tenets ; have  readily  discovered  that  the  picture,  which 
the  itinerants,  as  well  as  their  own  teachers,  have  drawn  of  the  Church 
of  Christ* 'has  been  a hideous  caricature ; and  have,  in  many  instances, 
bad  thditmppiness  of  embracing  the  truth,  which  has  been  committed 
to  her  snored  custody.  Wolverhampton,  Cheltenham,  Birmingham, 
Edftiburgh  and  Bristol,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Thib  labt  topic  introduces  us  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  advis- 
ftbfo  to  meet  these  enemies  of  the  faith,  in  public  discussion.  We 
bad  Untended  that  this  article  should  have  embraced  that  question ; 
buty  vre  perceive,  that  it  has.  already  extended  to  a length  that  pre- 
clude any  addition.  To  that  question,  then,  we  shall  invite  the  at* 
tention  of  our  readers,  in  our  next  number. 
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FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

A Glance  at  No . J,  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  and  Review . 

Welcome  Magazine  and  Review ! In  externals,  the  “ Miscellany0 
resuscitated!  N'importe . Its  contents  may  be  more  interesting;  its 
promises  are  more  cheering.  Advertisements,  too,  at  half-price  ! 
How  pleasing  the  golden  sentence  of  St.  Augustine,  which  adorns  its 
front — In  necessariis  unitas , in  dubiis  / ibertas , in  omnibus  Ckaritas — 
a sentiment,  which  should,  actually,  or  virtually,  stand  foremost  in 
every  w6rk  that  issues  from  the  press ; and  which  should  pervade 
every  production.  The  type  and  typography*  need  not  be  censured  ; 
and  may  none  be  so  churlish  as  not  to  extend  ^indulgent  considera- 
tion to  the  Magazine  in  its  infancy/’  Let  me,  with  the  bee’s  rapidity, 
fly  through  the  parterre  before  me,  and  sip  of  the  sweets  of  its 
blossoms.  ' 

Who  can  doubt  but  the  Magazine  must  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
contributions,  in  pleasing  variety,  from  the  pens  of  so  many  worthies,, 
drawn  up  (p.  4.)  in  martial  array;  many  of  whom  have,  already,  often 
shaken  the  lance,  in  the  field  of  controversy,  with  the  opponents  of 
the  true  Church  ? In  its  design,  the  Magazine  proclaims,  “Majorem 
Dei  Gloriam;tf  and  who  will  not,  then,  cordially  say  to  its  Editors, 
Proprietors,  and  Publishers,  fclix  faustumque  sit  ? Where  is  the 
taste,  however  fastidious,  which  will  not  find  gratification  in  the  topics 
which  the  Magazine  (p.  6.)  will  embrace  ? The  Theologian,  the 
Moralist,  the  Philosopher,  the  Controvertist,  the  Biblical  Critic,  the 
Poet,  &c.  are  invited  to  exercise  their  pens,  and  a corner  is  proinised 
them.  Thanks  to  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans ; may  it  not4>e  his  last  contribution  ! It  is  original,  useful, 
and  interesting ; and  the  accompanying  reflections  are  very  apposite. 
What  friend  to  religion,  literature,  and  humanity,  would  not  heave  the 
sigh,  on  reading  the  interesting  and  pathetic  Narrative  (p.  14.)  of  the 
Seizure  of  Douay  College?  When  we  contemplate  such  scenes,  we 
adore,  in  silence,  the  decrees  of  an  overruling  providence,  who  has 
bid  his  Church  to  flourish,  a though  the  nations  rage,  and  the  people 
meditate  vain  things.” 

The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Controvertist  of  Birmingham,  is  excellent 
and  well-reasoned ; and  it  triumphantly  refutes  the  bold  assertions  of 
his  antagonist.  It  succinctly,  but  very  satisfactorily,  shews  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  style  of  Tertullian,  and,  particularly,  in  the  figure,  hyper- 
baton , which  is  common  in  the  writings  of  that  Father.  May  this 
Rev.  Controvertist  continue  to  expose,  in  his  opponent,  that  ignorance 
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of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  which  Catholics  are  doomed,  almost 
invariably,  to  discover  in  those,  with  whom  they  enter  the  lists  of 
controversy  ! Success  to  the  Review  of  M.  Rubichon’s  compilation. 
It  graphically  pourtrays  the  anomalous  paraphernalia  of  a certain 
Church.  Let  these  be  judiciously  displayed,  in  this  Age  of  light , and 
even  its  advocates  must  be  forced  to  exclaim — Spectatum  admissi , 
risum  teneatis  amici. 

The  able  and  beautiful  synopsis  of  the  elaborate  and  learned  work 
of  Dr.  Wiseman,  on  Syriac  Literature,  speaka  loudly  for  itself.  That 
learned  writer’s  name  is  encircled  with  a never-fading  wreath,  were 
}t  only  for  his  exposure  of  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  Horne  and  a 
group  of  Horne’s  satellites.  Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Wiseman  has  read 
such  abecedarians  a powerful  lesson,  not  “ to  shout  victory  before 
they  have  cleared  the  wood.”  And  who  will  pretend  to  dispute,  that 
in  the  “ Observations  on  the  claims  of  the  Rev.  J.  Daniel,  &c.”  it  is 
not  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  is  any  problem  in  Euclid,  that,  “ by  an 
iniquitous  sentence,  property  has  been  withheld  from  those  who  are 
justly  entitled  to  it."  The  “ Observations,”  when  analysed,  are  a 
series  of  sound  syllogisms,  in  the  first  figure  and  first  mood:  the 
middle  term  \s  correct ; it  is  properly  applied  : the  conclusion  is  plain- 
ly in  the  premises.  The  acutest  opponent  will  strive,  in  vain,  to  dis- 
cover a flaw.  Then  let  the  case  be  echoed  in  the  ears  of  English- 
men, till  justice  be  done  us.  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  cesium. 

Success  to  the  Poet’s  Corner  in  the  Magazine : F.  C.  H.’s  visits  to 
Parnassus  are  usually  redolent  of  sweets  : and  let  us  hope  that  the 
public  will  duly  appreciate  the  advertised  works  of  the  Rev,  F.  C. 
Husenbeth  and  particularly,  his  able  refutation  of  the  sophistry,  and 
the  historical  distortion  of  the  Rev.  G.  Faber,  and  the  unblushing  ca- 
lumnies of  the  Rev.  B.  White.  And  now,  for  the  present,  farewell. 

PHILALETHES.  i 


Letter  from  H.  H.  Breen  to  a Rev.  Friend. 

, L’Abbaye  du  Gard, 

July  1,  1828, 

Esteemed  Rev.  Sir, 

On  my  departure  from  London,  you  have  requested  that,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  friends,  and  of  the  public,  at  large,  I would  send 
you,  in  the  form  of  a letter,  a statement  of  the  motives,  which  induced 
me  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  order  to  perform  this  task, 
it  is  unnecessary,  methinks,  either  to  give  you  a full  refutation  of  the 
countless  errors,  which  characterize  the  religion  of  our  Protestant 
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friends,  or  a vindication  of  the  different  points  of  doctrine,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church.  No,  I mean 
simply  to  develope,  in  as  clear  and  concise  a manner  as  possible,  the. 
principal  considerations,  which  had  the  most  powerful  influence  on  my 
late  change  of  religion.  The  first  of  these  motives  is,  an  unshaken 
conviction  that  there  exists  an  infallible  Christian  Church.  I take  in 
hand,  open  the  Gospel,  and  therein  read  these  words  of  an  unerring 
God,  “ He  that  does  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a 
Heathen,  &c.”  This  is  a passage  of  scripture,  which  needs  neither 
note  nor  comment  “ He  that  does  not  hear  the  Church,  &c.”  conse- 
quently, there  is  a Church,  which  I am  bound  to  hear,  to  obey,  under 
pain  of  being  condemned  as  a Heathen.  If  that  Church  were  not 
infallible,  could  lead  me  into  error,  by  teaching  false  doctrines ; un- 
questionably, it  were  the  height  of  injustice,  an  act  of  despotism,  to 
condemn  as  a Heathen,  one  who  refuses  obedience  to  her  laws  ! She 
is  fallible,  can  teach  error ; in  which  case,  if  1 refuse  to  comply,  I 
must  be  condemned  as  a Heathen  ? No,  no,  unless  the  Saviour  hacl 
given  to  understand,  by  these  words,  that  his  Church  was  invested 
with  unerring  authority,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  common  sense, 
require,  that  disobedience  to  her  laws  should  be  deemed  so  monstrous 
a crime.  He  should  have  said,  as  the  Protestants  do,  “Let  each  in- 
dividual obey  the  dictates  of  his  limited  understanding ; let  him  read 
the  Bible,  and  follow  what  he  finds  therein  most  agreeable  to  his 
imagination ; ” for,  after  all,  in  the  case  of  a fallible  Church,  every 
member  may  be  as  little  subject  to  error,  as,  or,  perhaps,  less  than,  the 
whole  body  assembled  together.  Hence,  Rev.  sir,  upon  serious  unbi- 
assed reflection,  we  must  naturally  infer,  that  there  exists  an  infallible 
Christian  Church.  The  reformed  Church  disowns  the  title ; then  it 
must  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which,  Protestants  ironically, 
but  with  truth,  say,  that  she  is  semper  eadem.  Yes ! the  infallibility 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  a point  of  doctrine,  beyond  all  dispute,  un- 
clouded as  the  noon-day,  and  one,  whose  stability  shall  hid  defiance 
to  the  futile  chicane  of  ignorance,  to  pride  and  bigotry,  and  to  the 
malice  of  misrepresentation.  The  thing  is  possible,  as  we  see  in  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  who  must,  necessarily,  have  been  infallible; 
the  nature  of  Christ's  Church  requires  it,  and  here  is  the  fact  proved 
from  scripture.  This  is,  Rev.  sir,  the  principal  motive,  which  urged 
my  return  to  Catholicity.  Motive,  which  alone,  were  sufficient  to 
effect  that  change  being  grounded  upon  the  fundamental  article  of  our 
holy  faith. 

But,  beside  this,  there  are  others  of  no  less  importance ; and 
the  second  is,  the  appellation  of  “Catholic,*’  Which  we  have  re- 
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tained,  amid  the  stoipns  of  error  and  persecution.  Suppose  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  post  infidel  country  on  the  globe,  were  to  visit  England, 
or  any  Other  Christian  state  ofj  Europe,  with  a view  "to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  On  his  arrival,  he  finds  the  people  divided 
into  Catholics  and  Protestants,  equally  tenacious  of  their  respective 
doctrines,  and  exulting  in  the  exclusive  claim  to  purity  of  faith. 
Christianity,  he  is  informed,  has  been  propagated  by  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  who  have  left,  to  succeeding  generations,  a formula  of  creed, 
which  bears  their  name ; at  the  end  of  this  creed,  esteemed  and 
venerated  by  Christians  of  every  denomination,  he  reads  these  words : 
“ I believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church/’  What ! he  exclaims,  upon 
reflection,  the  Catholic  Church  is  then  the  true,  the  Apostolic  Church ! 
But  which  of  these  two  is  the  Catholic  Church  ? Assuredly,  it  must 
be  that,  which  bears  the  appellation  of  “ Catholic,”  and  to  which  that 
title  is  given  by  all  sects,  even  by  her  most  inveterate  enemies ; or,  if 
the  Protestant  Church  be  the  Catholic  Church,  for  what  motive  has 
she  'presumed  to  drop  the  name,  given  her  by  the  Apostles,  and  to 
suffer,  what  she  calls,  an  idolatrous  sect,  to  assume  that  glorious  title, 
shining  forth,  anew,  to  the  world,  under  the  uuknown,  insignificant 
appellation  of  “ Protestant  ” ? And  again,  if  the  Protestant  religion 
be  the  true  Catholic  religion,  then,  there  are  two  Catholic  religions ; 
for,  I find,  what  is  called  the  Catholic  religion,  far  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  the  Protestant,  and  so  remote  in  antiquity,  that  her  enemies 
will  never  point  out  either  the  time  or  place  of  her  establishment. 
Such  are  the  reflections,  which  naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  an  inquisitive  idolator ; he  finds  that  the  name  li  Catholic,” 
justly  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  her,  exclusively.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  him  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion— let  him  put  the  question : Where  was  your  Church  before  the 
Reformation  ? The  followers  of  that  sect,  will,  themselves,  inform 
him,  that,  from  the  fouith  century  until  the  sixteenth,  the  world  has 
been  totally  unacquainted  with  any  such  religion,  and,  that  an  indi- 
vidual, by  name,  Martin  Luther,  has  been  the  founder  thereof.  , 1 

Marvellous  presumption  of  mortal  man!  behold!  that  Church, 
which  has  been  founded  by  our  Saviour — propagated  by  the  Apostles 
—cemented  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  adorned  by  the  writings  of 
so  many  enlightened  divines — in  an  age,  whose  characteristics  were 
firmness  pf  faith,  purity  of  morals,  and  sanctity  of  life — that  Church  has, 
according  to  Protestants,  totally  failed — plunged  herself  into  every  spe- 
cies of  superstition  and  idolatry,  after  a reign  of  three  centuries : while 
we  behold,  still  in  a flourishing  state— in  the  vigour  of  its  pristine  bloom, 
—a  miserable  sect,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  outrageous  de- 
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claiming  of  a perjured  monk — owes  its  propagation,  to  crime,  plunder, 
arid  massacre;  and  has  been  patched  together  by  a multitude  of  fana- 
tics, whom  their  worthy  prince,  Fox,  would  fain  represent  as  so  many 
martyrs!!!  What?  Is  Luther  a more  solid  foundation  than  Jesus 
.Christ  ? His  ribaldry  more  powerful  than  the  preaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles ? And  the  blood  of  Fox’s  martyrs  more  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  first  Christians  ? Shame,  shame  on  those  who  would  even  think 
of  so  blasphemous  a paradox  ! 

Another  motive,  which  has  caused  me  to  abandon  the  Protestantsj 
is  this ; that,  in  all  their  writings,  sermons,  tracts,  meetings  and  con- 
versations, I have  noticed  the  most  glaring  contradictions,  and  the 
height  of  ignorance.  Alas ! inconsistency  and  ignorance  are  the  very 
essence  of  Protestantism ; nor  is  this  a matter  of  surprise,  when  we 
reflect,  that  they  have  nothing  fixed — nothing  determined  in  their 
creed — no  rule  of  faith  to  be  guided  by — eternally  changing  from  one 
maxim  to  another,  according  to  time  and  circumstances — what  they 
teach  now-a-days  is  widely  different  from  what  Luther  established  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and  equally  so  from  what 
they  will  teach  thirty  years  hence,  (supposing  that  God  be  pleased  to 
suffer  their  existence  until  then).  Thus  it  is,  Rev.  sir,  that  certain 
thundering  blunder-makers  of  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  with  tract  itt 
hand,  will,  at  one  time,  graciously  condescend  to  call  us  idolaters— * 
Worse  than  the  Hindoos — while,  at  another  time,  we  are  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Christians  ! Thus,  St.  Bernard  receives  the  title  of 
nonized  blasphemer,”  from  one  of  their  preachers  ; and  that  of  u thfe 
holy  Father,  St.  Bernard,”  from  an  ex-Catholic  Priest,  the  author  of 
a miserable  pamphlet,  lately  published  in  London.  Thus,  they  rtttrirt- 
fain,  that  the  Church  has  fallen  into  error,  about  the  fourth  century  j 
and  still  there  are  persons  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  since 
that  period,  whom  they  venerate  as  saints — persons,  who  have  been 
notorious  for  their  attachment  to  these  pretended  errors.  Thus,  they 
accuse  us  of  intolerance,  when  we  say,  that  salvation  cannot  be  Ob- 
tained out  of  our  Church ; and  yet,  they  repeat,  in  the  Words  Of  St: 
Athanasius,  that  their’s  “ is  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  if  any  One  doth 
not  faithfully  and  firmly  believe,  he  cannot  be  saved.  Thus  ft  is,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  respected  head  of  our  Christian  Church  is  caTted 
the  Antichrist ; and  yet,  this  is  the  Antichrist,  or  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, (every  Pope  is  an  Antichrist)  who  has  converted  England1  to 
Christianity ; and  yet,  this  is  the  Antichrist,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  and  replaced  on 
his  throne,  by  this  identical  people ! Thus  too,  your  Rev.  neighbour' 
in  Somers-Town,  by  proltfbitmg  to  read  a newspaper  on  Sunday,  has 
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outstripped. the  severity  of  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  Monks,  all  put  to- 
getter*  and  this*  because  he  is  permitted  to  preach  whatever  strikes 
bis  would-be  poetical  imagination. 

In  a word,  the  inconsistencies,  with  which  Protestant  divines  every 
wb^re  abound,  are  so  obvious,  that,  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  proper 
investigation*  they  start  before  the  penetrating  eye  of  every  individual 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  both  religions,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
60  multiform,  so  unnumbered,  that  the  simple  detail  thereof  would 
fori#  a handsome  little  volume.  There  is  one,  in  particular,  stamped 
with  so  scandalous  a character,  that  I cannot  pas&  it  over  in  silence. 
I mean  the  union  which  exists  between  Protestants  and  Calvinists. 
The  latter,  beside  a number  of  blasphemous  doctrines,  teach  the  horrid 
paradox,  that  they,  who,  from  a state  of  grace,  fall  into  mortal  sin, 
labour  under  an  absolute  impossibility  of  returning  to  God.  The 
former  deny  it. . Here  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  of  Christian 
belief,  on  which  they  differ,  and  still,  they  unite  in  the  same  cause, 
and  still  they  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Re- 
formation; and  still  they  live  in  communion  one  with  the  other ; and 
still  they  form  the  same  Church  l O strange! — but  exclamations  are 
unnecessary.  Protestants,  themselves,  are  fully  aware  of  these  hor- 
rors ; and  I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  their  total  disgust 
thereat,  by  the  grimaces,  contortions,  not.  to  say  the  gtunting,  with 
which  they  salute  such  doctrines  from  their  pulpits.  Bqt,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  Protestants  hold  these  tenets  in  such  utter  abhorence,  why 
do  they  live  in  this  close,  long-cherished  union  with  Calvinists  ? The 
reason  is  obvious — it  is,  iu  the  first  place,  because,  one  without  the 
other  were  too  weak  to  oppose  the  irresistable  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church ; while  a number  of  wonderful  things  must  be  the  necessary 
effects  of  their  mutual  assistance  and  united,  praise- worthy  operations. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  put  on  a more  Catholic  face,  by  being  more 
widely  diffused.  It  is  for  these  motives,  also,  that  they  shelter  under 
the  wings  of  parental  affection,  so  many  miserable  dissenters  of  every 
sjbape,  and  of  every  denomination,  from  the  Methodist  to  the  Jumper. 
Here*  as  we  are  upon  Jumpers,  let  us  make  a little  jump  from  the 
present  pointy  and  say  a word  or  two,  en  passant , as  we  jump  along, 
about  these  different  sects. 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  in  the  Protestant  religion — nothing 
that  tills  the  mind  with  such  disgust,  upon  reflection,  as  the  number- 
less tribe  of  self-erected,  self-guided,  little  religions,  which  have 
sprung  up  from  the  fruitfulness  of  her  seed,  and  the  instability  of  her 
principles — every  year  she  brings  forth  a new  one,  and  the  number 
will  be  soon  so  great,  that  I fear,  lest,  for  want  of  room,  they  fall  up- 
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on  and  devour  their  common  parent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  haye 
started  up  different  sects,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
(one,  perhaps,  every  century)  and  this  reproach,  taken  in  itself,  vyere 
unjust.  But  here  we  behold  a sect  almost  for  every  year,  these  three 
centuries  past,  caressed  and  hugged  by  Protestants,  according  as  they 
shew  their  faces;  while  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  at  all  times,  and  in 
the  very  instant  of  their  birth,  strangled  the  noxious  creatures,  and 
cut  them  off— totally  severed  them  from  her  communion.  To  thie, 
Protestants  answer,  by  retorting,  that,  in  the  present  Church  of  Rome, 
there  are  various  sects,  under  the  names  of  Benedictine,  Dominicap, 
Franciscan,  Jesuit,  &c.— O the  blindness  ! the  unparalleled  ignorance 
of  such  wretched  divines ! who  will  not,  who  cannot  see,  that  the^e 
are  so  many  religious  orders ; professing  the  same  faith,  in  ev^ry 
point ; living  in  perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  decrees  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Rome’s  universal  Church,  and  bearing  these  different  name?, 
from  certain  circumstances,  but  chiefly,  from  the  Institutors  of  their  re- 
spective orders.  ( 

Another  strong  motive,  in  consideration  of  which,  I have  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  Protestant  cause,  is  the  horror  that  has  tilled 
my  soul,  upon  serious  reflection,  on  the  conduct  of  our  first  reformer^. 
Can  any  one  period  of  the  history  of  ages  furnish  such  perfect  exam- 
ples of  human  depravity,  as  a Luther,  a Cranmer,  a Henry  the 
Eighth  ? A Luther,  who  has  openly  rebelled  against  his  lawful  supe- 
riors— preached  sedition,  massacre,  blasphemy,  and  a thousand  other 
impieties — broken  vows  of  the  most  sacred  and  binding  nature,  and 
caused  another  to  do  the  same — held  constant  intercourse  with  mf^j*- 
nal  visitors,  and  disgraced  human  nature  by  drunkenness,  and  $very 
' species  of  debauchery.  A Cranmer!  the  cause,  the  instigator  of  so 
many  seditious  plots  and  machinations — he,  who  has  sanctioned  the 
. adultery  of  his  brutal  master — scandalized  the  Church  of  God,  by  ^is 
own  sacrilegious  fornication,  and,  after  sending  innocent  thousands  to 
the  stake,  has,  at  length,  been  brought  to  the  block  himself  to  receive 
the  meet  reward  of  his  numberless  horrors.  A Harry  the  Eighth  ! 
that  execrable  compound  of  unprecedented  abominations— tliat  heart- 
less oppressor  of  the  poor  and  widows — that  disturber  of  the  dead — 
that  sacrilegious  plunderer  of  Churches  and  Monasteries — and  t^ie 
murderer  of  five*  different  wives!  In  a word,  that  second  Nero— 


* This  is  a mistake.  The  father  of  ffe  Bttgtish  Beformatiaa  pot  to  deaths »/y 
two  of  his  wives;  pot  away  twomoce;  one  died  la  childbirth;  and  one  es^p^d, 
though  bat  narrowly,  the  fate  of  some  of  her  predecessors  —Editors. 
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Nero?  No— thw  father  of  the  Reformation  stands  without  an  equal 
on  the  page  of  history,  and  Nero,  himself,  were  an  honour  to  human 
nature,  in  comparison. 

Su:ch,  Rev.  Sir,  Such  are  the  vaunted  founders  of  Protestantism  ! 
Such  the  characters  who  have  presumed  to  reform  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Without  any  authority  or  mission  whatever. — The  Monk,  because  he 
'was  refused  permission  to  preach  indulgences. — The  King,  because  he 
could  not  obtain  leave  from  the  Pope,  to  repudiate  bis  lawful  spouse.— 
And  the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  give  unlimited  scope  to  his  ungoverned 
passions,  and  to  indulge  the  lustful  rage  of  a whimsical  tyrant. — Yes, 
1 say,  without  any  mission  or  authority  whatever.  Luther,  the  object 
of  heavenly  mission?  He,  who  has  60  frequently  changed  his  creed, 
uncertain  what  formula  to  adopt  ? Mission  ! Why,  then,  do  not  the 
Protestants  of  our  days  adhere  to  his  doctrines,  and  believe  in  the 
real  presence,  confession,  &c.  as  he  did  ? Mission  ! He,  who  has 
put  forth,  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  he  himself  was 
herb  to  be  damned  ? The  very  thoughts  of  mission  were  a horrid 
blasphemy.  In  this  case,  he  should  have  confined  his  zeal  to  the 
abides  of  the  times  ; to  certain  practices  of  certain  individuals,  which, 

' beyond  doubt,  stood  in  need  of  reformation.  Against  these,  he  should 
have  inveighed,  with  the  charity  of  a Christian— with  the  humble 
feelings  of  One  under  the  influence  of  celestial  mission ; not  with  the 
abusive,  scurrilous  language  of  a — of  a Luther— (language,  which 
was  never  made  use  of,  either  before  or  since  his  time) — not  by  car- 
rying his  diabolical  enthusiasm,  his  unlimited  spite  to  that  extent,  so 
far  as  to  abolish  the  undisputed  doctrines  of  all  antiquity ; to  renew 
those  of  universally  condemned  heretics : and  to  desire  there  were 
mo  text  of  scripture  to  prove  the  real  presence,  that,  by  denying  the 
same,  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  tormenting  the  Pope.  In  a 
word^  had  this  malicious  creature  been  permitted  to  preach  the  in- 
dulgences, all  had  been  well,  and  never  had  the  idea  of  Reformation, 
'or  the  presence  of  Devils,  troubled  his  head. 

t , Now,  Rev:  Sir,  I descend  from  these  Gentlemen  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  dwell,  for  a moment,  on  the  Reforming  Gentle- 
men of  our  days.  These  are,  indeed,  worthy  of  their  noble  race,  and 

S‘eld  but  in  , genius  and  information  to  their  inimitable  predecessors. 

ownright  ignorance  of  every  thing  that  a Christian  Minister  ought 
to  knoW,  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Protestant  Clergymen,  in  gen- 
eral. They  spend  the  week  in  painting,  or  some  other  profane  exer- 
cise ; sit  down,  on  Saturday  evening,  to  transcribe  something  in  the 
shape  of  a sermon,  or  get  it  done  by  another,  and  preach  it  on  Sunday, 
With  a sickening  noitehalehe*.  Sometimes,  however,  when  occasion 
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requires,  they  may,  peradventure,  make  a little  ndme  about  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  Church  ; of  whose  doctrines  they  are  as  ignorant  as 
they  are  of  what  is  in  the  Bible.  The  little  /6apetficial  knowledge 
they  have  of  these  matters  is  borrowed  from  the  few  unfortunate 
Priests  who  have  abandoned  our  communion. 

Here  my  mind  is  suddenly  shocked,  by  the  picture  of  a thousand 
horrors,  at  the  simple  thought  of  these  reformed  Priests.  O that  I 
could  draw  the  screen  of  oblivion  thereon,  or  that  my  heart  could 
suffer  me  to  reveal  half  the  impieties  l have  been  doomed  to  hear  and 
to  witness ! Reformed  Priests  ! They,  who  have  embraced  the 
Protestant  sect,  with  a design  to  glut  their  unruly  passions,  and  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  censures  of  our  sacred  Church,  which  their  licenti- 
ousness would,  otherwise,  have  provoked  ? They,  who  hare  been 
found,  two  by  two,  dead-drunk  in  the  streets  of  London — scofled  at, 
by  surrounding  children,  afterwards  picked  up  by  watchmen,  and  cast, 
like  dogs,  into  a watch-house  ? Reformed  Priests ! They,  who  have 
broken  the  most  solemn  vows — made,  with  a free  will,  and  upon  long, 
serious,  and  mature  reflection — formed  in  the  face  of  the  Church— of 
the  Christian  world — in  presence  of  Christ’s  Ministers— witnessed  by 
Angels,  and  registered  in  Heaven  by  the  Anger  of  Omniscience  ? 
Great  God  of  Heaven  ! These  are  the  individuals  who  change  their 
religion  to  save  their  souls  ! These,  the  boasted  conformists*  in  whose 
recantation,  Protestants  take  such  delight ! This  is  Reformation  the 
second ; but,  O Reformation  the  third,  in  what  shape  shalt  thou  come 
forth  ? Our  enlightened  age  has  a thirst  for  Reformation.  Haste* 
and  let  us  get  a peep  at  thy  Broiling  countenance. 

Now,  Sir,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Protestants,  who/  conscious  to 
themselves,  that  such  things  are  binding  before  God,  encouray§  these 
wretches  to  break  their  vows,  in  order,  by  this  means,  to  piece  them, 
in  some  measure,  under  an  impossibility  of  returning  to  the  Catholic 
Church?  And  what  opinion  must  Protestants,  themselves,  form  of 
these  Priests,  who,  without  shame  or  scruple,  trample  under  foot,  the 
most  sacred  obligations  ? O,  it  is  with  sincerity,  and  a heart  'flushed 
with  joy,  that  I pronounce  the  words — far  from  lamenting  any  loss  on 
the  occasion,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  great  reason  to  rejoice.  They 
have  abandoned  our  cause  ; aware,  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  their 
wicked  designs  could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  with  impunity ; 
they  have  turned  over  to  the  Protestants,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
our  friends,  on  the  precious  acquisition — nay,  I would  even  recom- 
mend to  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  to  give  some  little  assistance 
towards  the  funds  of  that  inestimable  committee,  which  supports  the 
Irish  Reformed  Clergy.  Cpmmittee,  than  which,  there  is  nothing 
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more  powerful  in  drawing  away  jevery  species  of  dross  and  corruption 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  Catholicity.  In  fact,  it  is  that  grand  sewer, 
into  which,  in  Dean  Swift’s  idea,  we  cast  the  rotten  fruit  and  barren 
trees  of  our  weeded  garden. 

These  are,  Rev.  Sir,  a few,  of  the  many  considerations,  which  pro- 
duced that  late  unexpected  change  in  my  religious  principles.  On 
the  one  side,  the  possibility  of  an  infallible  Church,  front  the  example 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  fact,  demonstrated  from  scripture— our  ex- 
clusive claims  to  Catholicity — our  uninterrupted  existence  from  the 
days  of  the.  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  establishment 
of  Protestantism — the  unfixed  principles  of  Protestant  divines — their 
union  with  a sect,  whose  doctrines  they  reprobate — the  multiform 
little  religions  daily  starting  up  among  them  — the  odious  characters 
of  their  first  Reformers— their  want  of  mission—- the  ignorance  and 
unfitness  of  the  present  Protestant  Clergy  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Christian  Ministers— the  violation  of  vows,  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  finally,  the  horrors  which  characterize  Reformation 
the  second,  and  the  Reformed  Priests. 

Here  is,  methinks,  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  every  candid  and 
reasonable  mind  : for  my  part,  I have  found  it  so,  and  feel  happy  in 
the  assurance,  that  a day  will  come,  when,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  before  the  tribunal  of  my  God,  I shall  be  fully  justified  for  the 
step  I have  taken  in  consequence* 

Having  thus  merely  touched  on  these  different  points,  lest  I should 
go  beyond  the  ^prescribed  limits,  and,  in  place  of  a letter,  send  you  an 
entire  volume,  I shall  now  conclude,  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  a 
celebrated  Protmtant  divine,  of  the  fifth  century : (( O Holy  Father, 
(he  writes  to  the  Pope)  thy  Church  is  the  true  ark;  he  who  seeks 
not  , refuge  therein  shall  be  swept  away  by  the  deluge.  To  thee,  O 
Church  of  Rome,  1 adhere,  and  to  tboqe  only  who  adhere  to  thee— O 
Church  of  Rome  ! Church  of  Rome ! May  my  tongue  cling  fast  to 
mj  jaws,  if  over ; 1 act  contrary  to  the  respect  to  which  thou  art 
entitled ! ” 

Rev.  Sir, 

Your  very  sincere,  most  respectful,  and  ever  grateful  friend, 

H.  HEAGART  BREEN. 

L’Abbaye  du  Gard, 

Pequiny,  Amiens. 
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" Birmingham  Controversy. 

(CONCtUDED.) 

In  giving  the  conclusion  of  this  Controversy,  we  shall  merely  states 
that  Mr.  Foye  replied  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  M' Donnell,  given  in- Mr 
former  number.  The  character  of  that  reply,  we  believe^  may  be 
correctly  ascertained  from  the  following  rejoinder. 

Rev.  Mr.  M’DonnelTs  Letter. 

TO  THIS  EDITOR  OF  THE  BIftMtNGHAM  JOURNAL  g 

“ My  letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’ Donnell,  are  intended  as  an.  4x4% 
pie  and  illustration  of  the  argument  by  which  the  testimonies  of  the 
fathers  may  be  turned  against  him.”— Mr.  Foye. 

Sir,  " Such  a man/'  says  Mr.  Foye,  “ is  too  irrational  to  be  reason- 
ed with."  Sir,  I hail  this  expression  of  Mr.  Foye’s  courtesy,^  I 
would  rather  entertain  a favourable  than  an  unfavourable  opinion  yf 
my  fellow-man's  head  as  well  as  of  his  heart.  I welcome  an  aywfd 
which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  logic,  so  remarkable  in  Mr  Ijqye's 
productions ; it  tells  us  that  he  could  have  reasoned,  had  he  been  ^P 
disposed.  'w 

I shall  dispatch  his  last  letter  briefly.  I shall  divide  it  into  i)tp;  ar- 
gument* its  statements,  and  its  ornaments.  As  to  its  argument,  Xtake 
the  liberty  to  recommend  him  who  would  estimate  that  ppiyeqtljy,  po 
read  my  letter  and  Mr.  Foye’s  reply  alternately,  paragraph  para- 
graph. -rd  fV| 

Mr.  Foye,  however,  introduces  an  argument  from  the  J^utyflhiaji 
heresy,  which  species  of  argument  I have  applied  to  Terftillian,^ 
Mr.  Foye's  irretrievable  discomfiture.  I acknowledge  that,  ou.tfijs 
occasion,  he  reasons  very  correctly ; and,  if  his  facts  were  as  consistent 
with  history  as  his  reasoning  is  with  the  rules  of  logic,  I do  not  sen 
how  his  conclusion  is  to  be  avoided.  But  ecclesiastical  history  in  thip, 
as  in  other  instances,  frowns  upon  him.  “ The  Eutychian,”  says  Mr. 
Foye,  “ believed  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  transubstantiated 
into  that  of  the  Divinity,  retaining  the  exteriors  of  the  human  nature 
still.*9  Unfortunately,  this  last  clause  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Foye* 
The  Eutycbians,  like  all  other  Reformers,  had  not  only  their  Luther, 
but  their  Carlostadius,  their  Zuinglius,  their  CEcolampadius,  their 
Mel&ncthon,  and  their  Calvin  also  ; who*  reforming  their  first  reform- 
ation, adopted  opinions,  which  their  patriarch  would  condemn  as  loud- 
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ly  as  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Eutychian  thea,  with  whom  Theo- 
doret  disputes,  maintains,  "that,  after,”  not  "the  assumption”  as 
Mr.  Foye  unskilfully  translates,  but,  “ the  ascension,  the  body  of 
Christ,  was  altogether  changed  into  the  Divine  essence.”  It  is  upon 
tbi*  peculiarity  of  his  creed  that  he  is  met  by  Theodoret,  and  com- 
pletely overthrown,  as  Mr.  Foye  will  possibly  himself  acknowledge; 
if,  instead  of  talking  of  the  perpituiti  de  la  Foi,  he  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  read  it. 

Mr.  Foye  asks,  why  I did  not  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
argument  respecting  Theodoret  ? 1 assigned  the  reason ; I was  un- 

willing to  occupy  too  much  of  your  columns.  1 selected,  therefore, 
that  portion  to  which  he  himself  ascribed  so  much  importance  as  to 
attach  to  its  satisfactory  elucidation  the  possibility  of  his  return  to  the 
Church  of ’Christ.  For  the  several  meanings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words  for  nature , /,  on  a principle  which  he  has  hallowed  by  his  own 
practice,  namely — to  rectify  his  mistakes — referred  him  to  the  Dic- 
tionaries, but  in  vain ; for  when  I refer  him  to  Plato,  he  puts  his  finger 
on  Aristotle ; when  to  the  5th  meaning  in  Ainsworth,  he  seizes  the 
4th,  and  exclaims,  “ the  exact  phrase  to  which  I was  referred.”  A 
perverseness  like  that  of  the  echo,  at  Killamey,  which  to,  “ How  do 
yOd do?** r&tifrns,  " Vety  well,  thank  you  1”  The  exact  phrase  to 
Afrhibh°hei  was  referred  is,  insula  natura  triquetra , an  island  triangular 
in  shape  ; for  which  he  lays  hold  of  loci  naturam  ignorahaty  from  its 
appfib&fiility,  one  would  presume,  to  himself ; and  then  talks  of  “ the 
e&kiktitl tibrist&utfofi  of  a place , as  dropped  from  the  hand  of  nature!” 
And  teirt  ^ 19th  century ! 

j;  Althfclugh'M*.  Foye  may  be  yet  resolute,  the  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject has  been  sufficient  to  subdue  even  the  more  celebrated  champions 
CEaude,  pages  478  and  479  of  his  work  agamfet  F, 
flbhel,  mah*es  this  acknowledgment;  as  does  Aubertin  in  the  follow- 
ing Morels  r— It  is  true  that,  the  word  nature  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  qualities,  faculties  and  properties  of  substance,  which  is 
dvidbnt  from  ihe  passages  of  St.  Hilary  and  Tertullian,  quoted  by 
Cardinal  du  Perron,  and  from  a multitude  of  others  which  I have 
atfduCed  elsewhere,  aliis  loots  quam  plurimis,  p.  787.  As  some  por- 
tioil  of  Mr.  Foye's  Billinsgate  is  in  the  same  words  with  that  of  Au- 
bertin,  a suspicion  haunts  the  mind  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
concession  of  his  leader. 

I proceed  to  Mr.  Foye’s  statements.  He  tells  us,  that  in  my  exor- 
dium, T say,  that  "I  will  ndt  expose  Mr.  Foye’s  ignorance.”  It  is 
extraordinhry  that  Mr.  Foye  should  place  the  exordium  in  thetfricMk 
of  a discourse ; but  the  truth  is,  I.roade  no  such  declaration ; in  fact, 
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I did  expose  hig  igqqrance;  hut  having;  to  inalm  ,a  xhowje,  charity,  mb  - 
well  as  probability,  induced  me  to  attribute  to  him  that  igs*>ra*ce 
which. would  nob  rather, thf#  that  which  tp ould,  aflfe#bi»  character  a*, 
a classical  teacher. 

He  asserts  that  I treated  his  objections  “ with  light  ridicule  ^ 7 .<a«4: 
this  he  pwnounces , to  be  " little  short  of  impiety,  i^ligion.”  , 
Haring  known  nothing  whatever  of  Mi;,  Foye^npfceypn  his  eadptence  > 
— until  I saw  his  letter  iu  the  columns  of  your  paper,  I feaye  not  yet  ‘ 
discovered  in  him  that  sacredness  of  character  which  render^  an,  ap- 
proach to  him  either  impious  or  irreligious*  I &b&U  bo  perfectly  * 
willing  to  do  homage  .to  that  character,  when  it  shall  bo  discovered 4 im 
the  mean  time,  $$  to  the  ridicule,  I merely  stated  his  afgwuentutteft', 

I intended  to  state  it  fairly.  I am  not  yet  aware  of  ita  unhdqneofW  t 
which,  indeed,  Mr.  Foye  has  not  explained;  pod  if  thisstetepwpt,, 
necessarily  involves  the  ridiculous — which,  indeed,  1 4° 
whom  should  it  be  imputed,  to  me,  or  to  Mr.  Foyf  ? . * : VrVt 

Mr,  Foye  ^barges  me  witli  acknowledging  that  I “ do  yi<dpnce'{tOn 
Tertullians  language  : ” and  that  I have  made  “#  yicJjent>  twwpfigOr.t 
tipn  of  the  words.”  He  who  reads  my  letter  wiU  .see  ,the£  1 .-hoi foi 
done  neither. — I have  asserted,  and  proved,  that  Terttdhen  hiwelfji^i 
the  author  of  this  yiplence;  and  that  itis  a reflection  o&JWn  Foy&  Mn 
a theological  jcontrovertisl^  to  bp  .^orant'Pf  .tips  peculiarity 
father.  * t t.i1*.!..  on 

Mr.  Foye,  as  if  to  redeem  himself  somewhat  by  assuming, the  tfdfe&ni  ♦ 
sive,  attacks  my  tran^tou  of  c^ftm  passages  # 

Foye  cannot  be  ignorant  that  his  translation  is  unfair,  eud  pnno  ^^/ 
rect* 

Mr.  Foye  cavils  at  my  interpretation  of  the , woyd  6 

used  by  Tertullian,  Mr,  Foye  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I am  right,  and 


that  I have  proved  my  position  by  two  extracts  from  Tertullian  himself^ 
•Mr.  Foye  Bays  that  “ he  has  repeatedly  stated  that. he  would  treat 
any  Father  I would  venture  to  quote  as  he  has  treated  TertuljiUn  £pi 
Theodoret.”  The  assertion  is  very  unimportant ; and  I have  proved 
that  6uch  treatment  would  reflect  but  little  credit  on  its  author,  Kafi& 


would  only  tend  to  the.  conflimatma  of  the  Qatholic  faith.  But  the 
assertion  is  incorrect.  He  has  but  in  one  place  made  a stat^rae^^t 
all  similar.  Such  a . statement  was  indeed  preposterous^  [when  J , 
ally  quoted  numerous  extracts  from  numerous  Fathers,  and  he  ha*} 
not  ventured  upon  any  treatment  of  them  whatever.  , 

As  to  the  ornaments  which  are  so  profusely  scattered  tbroj*g]^jut; 
the  classical  productions  of  Mr,  Foye,.  ^ would  be  vain  to  think  of 
collecting  them  all  here.  I will,  however,  with  your  penjaissiop^jelect 
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a feu l wtefa  as  "tbeOomiptioriB  on  which  he  battens;”  " the  most 
monstrous  absurdity  that  human  folly  ever  witnessed;  ” "impiety  arid 
imligteii;  ” "each  a palpable  perversion  of  the  testimony  of  God's 
ancient  witnesses  of  the  truth,  as  is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  On 
fifty*  supposition  of  ignorance  or  misconception,”  &c. ; a monster  in 
classical  literature;  *'  " an  inward  consciousness  of  the  guilt  he  was 
contracting;  ” "deluded  wretches ; ” "the  dark  conclave  of  the  Va- 
tican ; * " a wicked  and  impious  principle ; ” 44  an  elucidation  as  false 
as  the  ^ exposition  is  daring,  outrageous,  and  impious ; ’*  "false  asser- 
tion; ”* " Roman  magicians;  ” " admirable  Romanism ; ” " dark  impu- 
denoe  and  presumption ; ” "something  worse  than  mental  imbecility, 
seetMamifiimidn,  and  judicial  blindness ; "Such  a man  is  tooirra- 
timall (/be  reasoned  with;  he  holds  no  common  principle;  he  is  a 
wbrthy  subject  of  his  Papal  Majesty ; one  can  hardly  lament”  (ob- 
serve Mr.  FVpe'i  charity)  " his  prostration  at  the  dark  shrine  of  St. 
Peter's.  If,  sir,  I add  to  the  preceding  the  terms  " dunce,  ” " fools- 
cap,” " Roman  ass,”  Ac.  Ac.  your  readers  wilt  have  had  a sample  of 
the  figures  6£  Mr.  Foye's  rhetoric.  I think  the  more  candid  and  in- 
telligent portion  of  them  would  be  indignant  were  1 again  to  descend 
to  ’a  controversy  with  the  author.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  a eentiment  of  surprise  has  arisen  in  my  breast,  that  a man 
claiming  to  be  admitted  among  gentlemen  and  scholars,  had  adopted 
so  infelicitous  a peculiarity  of  argument,  assertion,  and  eloquence, 
that  sewtfaUftpt  at  once  Subsides,  when  I r&flfecf  that  he  is  Secretary  to 
the  'Reformation  Society,  and  ^secretary  with  the  Rev.  Josiah 
AUporfc  Totiiese  kindred  spirits  I consign  him. 

T.  M.  M' DON  NELL. 

St,  Feti**«  Place,  Dec.  15,  1830. 

Narrative  of  the  Seizure  of  Douay  College,  and  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Seniors , Professors,  and  Student g to 
Dourlens.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  HODGSON,  V.  G.  L D, 
In  a Letter  to  a Friend. 

, , . (CONTINUED.) 

Ttf  ft  defeat  of  Dumourier, ' which  happened  soon  after  the  seals 
were  put  upon  our  effects,  and  his  retreat  into  the  French  territories, 
brought  the  seat  of  war  into  our  neighbourhood.  During  foe  whole 
month  of  May,  " dire  was  the  noise  of  conflict,”  and  at  each  advantage 
of 'foe  Allies,  we  perceived  anger  growing  into  despair.  Something 
took  place  in  the  field,  about  the  first  of  Ma^,  to  foe  disadvantage  pf 
the  French,  and  on  the  Sunday  following,  which  was  the  fifth,  and  the 
Toil*  I.  NO.  2.  N 
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ftm t of  St  Mauront,  tUpl^sr  wnt  and*  pstimvof  iW  town,  the  guB*» 
tint  was handselled  in  Donay,  by  the  exemption  of  fight  ipeer  enrigcante, 
who  badbreakfaated  that  same  day,  without  any  knowledges  tiser 
of  such  a tragedy.  This  was  waiving  enough  for  every  mm  ha  knesr 
that  defeats  in, the  field  were  to  bo. revenged  somewhere;  .The  g pent 
battle  at  Famurs,  the  investiture,  siege,  and  taking  mi  ViafteneiemMS, 
were  not  matters  of  indifference  to  us.  . We  were  near  enough,*  very 
day,  to  bear  the  thundering  discharge  of  campon,  and.  the  t reqpoart 
passage  of  the  troops  through  the  town,  which  ware>quitftBred«p<m 
the  town,  not  in  barracks,  to  burden  the  well  disposed,  and  upon  (be 
British  houses  also,  let  us  know,  that  we  were  to  shew*  kx  the  • hand- 
ships  of  defeats  We  firmly  expected  a siege,  and  judging  frorolooel 
proximity,  we  imagined  Douay  would  soon  be  attacked'  We  wish- 
ed for  and  feared  it  Soonafter  the  surrender  of  Valendsenes,  the 
Allies  attacked  and  stormed  the  strong  porithmpf  the  Ertt»cfc»  rat 
Caesar's  camp,  in^the  very  neighbourhood  of  Douay*.  .We  soon  had 
reason  to  know,  who  were  yiftpiu*  The  admktistratornrefithe^ depart- 
ment, district,  and  mumcip^ity,  were i peaic  struck  with  fear  of  the 
further  progress  of  the  Allies,  in  firm  expedatient  of  a*iege»oothe 
8th  of  August  they  issued  their  warrant*  ta  expel  *H  disaffected  per- 
sons; and  at  the  he&d;of  the  blade  list*  were  pftacedf  allBritidi 
subjects.  ; ; * ' 

, I well  remember  the  memorable  day.  I was  ■ then  hi  the  hkcavy, 
When,  on  a.sudden,  two  or  four  tmropetWrs  belonging hytthe.garrised, 
attracted  my  attention,  and  the  atientiofenaf  other*  Seme’  one*  attend- 
ed  by  them,  and  a mititaryescort,  reed  and  posted  uplhe  draadftil 
proclamation.  . The  distance  was  too  great  to  hear  it  ; for  it  was  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  parish  church,  little  suspecting tbi  serious  im- 
port, I found  some  diversion  in  an  accidental  circumstance  attending 
the  reading.  J ust  at  that  very  moment,  a very  large* herd :of  oxen, 
provided  as  provisions  for  the  garrison,  in  ^gse  qf  a siege*  were  i Jed 
forth  to  water,  and  stood  a mute  auditory  before  thp  reader. , How- 
ever, I was  well  assured,  that  a proclamation,  issued,  with  the  fopp&l 
solemnity  of  trumpets  and  military  escort,  must  be  something  extraor- 
dinary. Accordingly,  I went  with  another  gentleman  to  read  it.  We 
read  it,  and  ran  back,  with  throbbing  hearts,  to  announce  » - vt nit  jumm a 
dies,  et  ineluctabile  tempus. 

The  proclamation  stated  the  danger,  which  threatened  the  country 
from  hostile  armies  in  the  field,  and  malevolent  enemies  at /heme>  and 
said,  that  the  four  departments,  du  Nord,  de  pas  de  Calais,  de  la 
Somme,  and  de  I/Laisne,  had  agreed  oq,  the  expediency  ^of  tfie  me*- 
sure,  of  ordering  all  persons  of  that  description,  Im&tytfw 
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Wleowthe  toWnefDouay,  tod  tto  ttrtitdry  of  ihe  Nord,  and 
to  reiire*  to  fcotafe  pltoe  within  the  three  Oth<fr  departments,  where  «r- 
nagmamm  had  been  eofkferted  for  their  reception.  Some  hundreds 
•ofi'ibdiriduak  were  comprised  in  tife  list  of  deportation,  as  it  was 
catted  r and  the  whole  town  immediately  exhibited  a busy  and  sorrow- 
ful mmsm;*fJv&m9  women  and  children,  preparing  to  obey  the  stern  and 
peremptory  mandate.  In  our  house,  all  was  hurry.  Each  master 
packed  tip  what  he  thought  of  carrying  away,  or  intrusting 
tttt  ttieeatfeof  some  friend  in  town.  No  one  knew  what  was  best  to 
Be  done.  * TkW  great  library  and  the  new  vfcstry  were  stowed  full  of 
furniture,  boxes  and  hooks,  and  secured  by  the  seals  of  the  district 
•gidimt  Visitors.  This,  we  imagined,  would  be  a protection  against 
every  thing,  except  a siege.  Twenty-four  hours  was  a short  term  to 
’dispose  of  the  contents  of  so  large  a house.  Some  were  employed, 
^rdrktbet  e^clOSirely,  in  securing  the  plate,  sacred  utensils,  or  papers, 
^belonging  to  the  College.  Carts  and  waggons  were  to  be  procured 
tl^millrytfwayourbeds  and  some  Other  necessary  articles.  It  was  in 
•Vainta  plead  for  a longer  time ; and  it  was  vain  to  petition  for  pass- 
to  leave  the  country.  A joint  petition,  for  that  effect,  was  pre- 
texted' by  the  heads  of  the  three  English  houses,  and  the  Scotch  Col- 
tegei^— N.  Bw  Afl  the  Irish  had  effected  their  escape  out  of  the  country. 
The  law  was  positive;  aud  men  of  importance,  like  republican  adminis- 
tzu£arB,wtePe  not  to  -be  softened  into  the  feelings  of  compassion  and 
Imhi amity 'for  foreigners  and  enemies.  One  exception  was  made,  and 
Baeydeened  itk  great  boon  ; they  permitted  the  superiors  of  each 
Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel,  Sharrock,  Hawley  and  Farqhuarson, 
to  vemdirfin  town,  to  look  after  their  empty  houses ; with  permission, 
«lfe©p<t<rvish ^i»rbccarionttlly. ' Another  exception  was  made,  and  it 
' greater'  boon ; they  permitted  a young  student,  who  had  been 
<wcrfiti&d*tw  hie1  bed  for  some  months,  to  stay  in  the  College,  there  to 
rwfcpeetfii*  recovery  or  death.* 

ft 1 AftthOUgh  We,  riwd  several  hundred  individuals  besides,  were  thus 
^SKpeftfed  within  twenty-four  hours,  we  were  hot  allowed  to  go  out  of 
tftftittew ft  without  a passport ; on  which  was  to  he  mentioned  the  place 
lb  wMohWfc*  WeH9lgribg.  To  obtain  this  passport,  personal  appear- 


***  Brady.  Ha  and  another  stedent,  Eldridge,  were  unable  to  go 
were  conveyed  in  a waggon  to  the  Scotch  College  in  Doeay.  Eldridge 
recovered  y aftejrward^  made  hie  escape,  from  the  foitncsa  of  Doarlensj  and  has  had> 
the  superintendence  of  the  Catholic  Charity  Schools, >ia.  Birmingham*  from  their 
commencement  ih  the  year  1809.  Brady  was  left  at  a friend's  house  in  l>ouay, 
ufce*  Ifc'died  of  * ttftH*. 
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ance  was  necessary.  Every  man  though*  turns# , MW]fn4P.  Pwrii 

force  his  way  through  the  crowds  who,  like  himspl  f,  wer^  condemned, 

within  this  given  time,  to  solicit  for  his  own  written*  seifleucp  ^bsflifth 

merit  Great  was  the  crowd,  I essureyPH#  and, 

to  gain  time,  proportioned  to  the  fear  of  timugCOpsONrft*  pftfieif^ptdey 

orders  of  despots,  armed  with  all  the  terror  o . Bptween 

three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  pf 

waggons,  and  ourselves,  set  forth  towards  the  villfgp  of  Esquefchin, 

where  our  country-house  was  situated;  with  feelings,  veeyi  unbhe 

what  we  had  felt  before,  when,  at  our  annual  vacations,  we  need  Id 

visit  the  same  spot.  M , i; 

It  was  a heart-rending  scene  to  behold  the  affliction , of,, the  Whole 
town.  In  every  street  were  to  be  seen  carts,  waggons,  and  [individu- 
als with  bags  and  bundles  in  their  hands,  fanning  a varied  prooeaSMto 
of  woe.  What  a picture  for  paipters!  Whata  thepie.fojfi  poets,  qt 
every  door!  Actual  distress  loaded  the  past  and  present  moments 
with  heavy  woe.  Futurity  was  a blank,  which  each  man's > fearodiUniL 
up  with  all  the  gloomy  dangers  of  a siege,  for  hi%  house, -and  friend 
left  behind,  and  with  all  the  precaripus  cases  of  unptpyided  wihail 
ence.  We  arrived  at  Esquerchin,  and  resolved  to  pass  tbes  night 
there,  tliough  our  passports,  in  compliance  with  the  orders,  whfah 
banished  us  out  of  the  territory  of  the  department  da  were  made 
out  to  the  town  of  Lens,  in  the  department  4u  poa  cto  €aloh>  .W* 
had  many  reasons  to  wish  for  an  abode  near  Douay*  .All  .oumfr 
sources  were  in  Douay,  whence  we  prodded,  par  flmuy  meet^&ai; 
at  a distance,  we  were  friendless  andup|oM>wm  The-  v^tpriotmijiBniy 
of  the  Allies  was  near,  and  we  fondly  amused  ourselves,  ppth  the  heps 
of  gome  future  victory,  which  might  free  us  from  om  state  *>£<mptirity* 
Every  man  amongst  us  had  a thousand  schemes. , It,  wgs<  epfly,fec  a 
Jiatrole  of  Hulans,  of  Hussars,  of  English  Light  Hpr&e tQ  cim?  ths 
Canal  from  Douay  to  Lisle,  and  come  a mile  or.  two.^anye?  us*-w  In 
our  wishful  hopes,  we  forgot  the  difficulties,  which  made  a]&, the' gold* 
en  dreams  impracticable.  However,  we  amused,  pwisaelpue/wUhftbfii4 
and  that  was  one  reason  we  feared  to  remoye  tp  & ^greater  djrianetii 
6ur  superior.  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel,  applied  earnestly  to  cpbtidn  pgfmissiod 
to  stay  at  Esquerchin,  where  we  had  a house  and  convenietaeu:  But 
could  barely  obtain  permission  to  halt  till  further  orders.  . The  day 
after  our  arrival  wq  disposed  Qfnom^lves  In  the, bant  nmimJve 
could.  , Study-place,  dormitories,  Ac*  jyare.se on  found  and  fitted1  up; 
and  we  followed  our  school  duties,  and  duties  of  prayer  and  mass,  at 
the  regular  College  Hours,  For  sorae  of  the  first  days,  ip  time  of  re- 
creation, we  ventured  abroad  in  the  neighbouripg  fields.  Cor  wawere 
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pHsOne^si  ‘ Out  this  gave  offence  tp 
our  town  gaoters, the&dmm&thltore  of  the  department  and  district^ 
aadMotder#  Were  sent  1 to' us,  if  we  wished  not  to  fare  worse,  to  stay 
wttktawir  own-  w*llfc;  r We  obeyed,  and  persevered  in  exemplary 
obedience  till nefcrthe  end  of  September.  > 

• TbeEnglfeh  Benedictines  had  a country-house  hi  the  same  village : 
there  they  baked  also.  Being  fewer  in  number,  they  found  lees  diffi- 
culty dnthe  essential  article  of  subsistence.  Sometime  after  ourex- 
pakkmirotn Douay;  they  concerted  a plan  to  escape,  in  a body,  out  of 
the  country,  and  * attempted  to  execute  it;  They  set  out,  with  great 
hopes  of  success,  under  the  conduct  of  a trusty  guide,  and  crossed  the 
canal  with  safety.  About  midnight,  they  were  dose  in  with  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  on  the  high  road  between  Douay  and  Lisle,  and  within 
Judf  a uule^of  the  Austrian  lines,  in  the  parish  of  Coutiches.  Unhap- 
pily* far  them,  their  guide  was  not  well-ihformed  of  the  position  of  die 
Oentmels.  They  WOrO  discovered  and  fired  upon.  Their  guide  es- 
caped through ' the  centmels,  and  arrived  safe  at  CouticheB.  About 
haifOf  their  own  number  got  back  safe ; the  rest  were  seized,  and 
hurried  on; lU'  the  morning,  to  the  head  quarters,  at  Monsen;  thence 
to  tke^ptison  Of  the  AnhunCiades,  at  Douay,  where  they  arrived,  fam- 
ished and  spent^  with  fatigue.  This  Unsuccessful  attempt  was  a great 
discouragement  tous,  and  reconciled  us,  a little  more,  to  our  forlorn 
situation*  The1  English  Fryers  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bouritftg  village  of Beaumort, which  was  situated  in  the  department 
du  pcLttd*'  Calais*  1 Every  one,  except  two,  effected  their  escape.  Mr. 
Farquarson,  wirth  his  small  family,  settled  at  Iselley,  a little  farther  in 
iheboitetifyv  nearer  to  Arras,  and  in  the  same  department  He  pro- 
eUredqtfcei  escape  of  his  family;  but  waited,  himself,  far  a later  day. 
For*gtegJ  patties,  to  fetch  in-  requisitions  of  corn,  &c. ; regiments  on 
^ nfeUnchyand  bne  night,  a column  Of  the  French  army,  in  full  march; 
as  relieve  Dunkirk,  gave  us  occasional  alarms.  The  column  was  very 
ceUmderubtoy  ued  -pasised  by  the  door.  We  had  put  Out  every  light, 
fastened  every  window  find  door,  and  wished,  with  anxiety,  not  to  be 
discovetetLfbr  Englishmen.  All  Was  well.  We  did  hear  many  a 
koods  wiah  fae  butf  end  6f  a musket  at  the  dobr.  ft  was  the  poor 
ufah,  parched  with  thirst,  and' crying  out  for  drink. 

. .The  ideaofrieixig  in  mass,  Was  now  first  thought  on,  and  attempted, 
beforeon*  return  to  Douay.  I mention  it,  becaus  it  furnished  us  with 
thp  distressing  eight  ofeeeing  whole  companies  of  country  people,  with 
ooe  or  awotef  ihe  swearing  clergy  at  their  head,  going  to  be  enregig-  r 
tmftieM&y  On  any  dther  occasion  we  could  have  found  diyer- 
Barin  beholding  suehamotly  aud  untutored  group,  and  in  hearings 
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their curious iwotriw.  It k & fact, that awpaisiiLtohawr 
uslalk  a language  different  from  their  own*, 

But  now  the  scene  was  going  to  he  changed.  We-  began*  to^teefe 
back  upon  Douay,and  petitioned  to  return*  - Moreover,  omofftnotjq 
seclusion,  or  deportation— cal)  itwhat  yen  please — had  grown  abeat] 
each  one  amongst  us  had  a home  and  friends,  in  our  nativeeouatry ; 
end  to  England  we  looked  with  more  eager  wisbeeihanera^ newer 
we  cpnceured  all  prospect  to  be  vain  of  recovering  what  we!  iuuHost} 
or  of.  keeping  what  was  stiU  left.  No  hope  of  prosecuting  onwetn» 
dies  remained,*  and  a [fear  of  something  bad  stiU  to  corner  mmi&twm 
wish  to  leave  a place,  which  till  now*  we  bad  loved  with/  fondness 
like  our  native  home*  Domestic  harmony  aari  mutual  confidante  had 
indeed*  at  all  times,  made  a college  life  a happy  life,  and  1 wU  aayi 
with  confidence,  that  hundreds  now  living  in  different  dasse*«f  aooae* 
ty*  as  hundreds  before  us  have  done,  look  back  with  complacency  to 
Douay,  and  call  the  happiest  period  of  their life,  the  years  of  youti^ 
spent^  in  preparatory  studies,  with  companions  and  firiea<k*wham^ii» 
equality  of  years,  and  temper  congenial  with  their  own,  they  found 
according,  to  their  own  mind.  This  domestic  harmony,  thfe  reciprocal 
coiAde^oe,  subsisted  still  unabated*  and  brightened  many  a k pawing 
day  into  serenity-  and  calm  resignation.  It  was  & dufy  wwo ml 
each  ofoer ; ijt  was  a duty  which  by  turn  we  performed  aaritscahoecL 
But  the  danger  was  not  from  ourselves;  society  increased  andwmHi* 
plied  our  afflictions*  m apprehension  of  danger*  to other  mdiifetaata 
w,bpm  fciend^hip  bajiidentified  with  ourselves*  j Umon  ouLfeieiriUb^s 
never  can  prompt  lambs  and  sheep  from  the  nsweneus  fury  of  wolpari 
An  idea  of  attempting  to  escape  owtrof  thw  cowntry  wa&fmaned  (by 
several*  Some  others,  aal  said*  looked  hack  upon  Douay,  andpnfc* 
tioned  to  return.  About  foe  Sfo  or  ,9th  oft  October  whreqemdd^turi 
merely  a permission,  but  positive  order* to. retina  foa^iveny/deyw^# 
Most  of  us  obeyed;  Several,  who  bad)  formed  a . phUutif  eeeapiagy 
under  pretence  of  packing  up  furnitare^iuid*^ 
staid  a)l  night*  apd  under  foe-direction;  of  f a guide,  whom  'tisey>btdoptw« 
Cured* , effected,  foeir  purpose.;  The  adventure  was  haa*rde«#^4rod 
Wh.  amongst  them, has  his  sfory  tor  toll  of  hmr-bnsadtfo  escapes)*** 
We*  who  came  to  Douay,  so<>n  had  toi  *imauBJt«iu  hauvy^teban 
IJuriug.our  ahsem?^  ourf  inclosure  had.  beau*  filled  wkhstaefes  of  te* 
quisitioncorn  y foe  different  school^  foe . refeefopy, . andithe/  study* 
place,  bfld  -beea  eet  aside  for  i &b*  • Wefaebekl' 

this  metamorphose.  withaqbfogbearte*  • It  was  j nato  wd  fan  uwfco  sigfr; 
but  before  we<could  recover  from our surprise*  oa- reconcile  ^toaelves 
to  the  change,  a decree  of  foerC<mventioa^  property* 
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Aritta*  rf  Btiua#  Cdthge. 

wk  tKkteumtA  teeoftfiaemen ttbe  personsdf  all'  British  subjects  rei 
•ft vg  in  France*  Habituated,  as  we  had  been,  to  the  effects  of  par* 
tMeeqnoetttrtfoeo  nnd  confiscations  at  different  times,  weTead  our  con* 
dfWmhtirnfr  hr  the  newsjmpers  with  sentiments,  Which  can  be  felt,  but 
WMMt  be  {described.  We  read,  we  enquired*  we  commented  upon 
i Heeding,  our  comments,  and  our  enquiries,  left  ns  as  they 

e^uiquwtlk^ed  victims  to  injustice,  national  hatred*  And  ineligi- 
eM'bftpi&ty.  We  read  the  newspapers  about  9 o’clock,  A.  M.,  and 
iCriras/noldiU  three  or  four  in  the  afternooh,  that  the  magistrates  ap- 
ponttii ft  read  our  sentence  to  us. 

wte;were  expelled  in  August,  we  had  been  very  industrious 
Sk^ertr&jfthg  papers,  letters,  pamphlets,  &c.  which  might  have  done 
l^  jK^uflicei  Our  loyal  principles,  and  ehger  Wishes  for  the  sdc- 
•eft  ntfbnttr  country  were  publicly  known  ; as  weU  as  our  attachment 
to^SfiNrid?  religion  of  our  Others  in  faith.  Most  amongst  us  had  aris- 
toUBBt^c  end  controversial  papers  and  pamphlets.  We  now  felt  our- 
saliwhappy  that  we  had  destroyed  them.  The  public  has  long  ago 
Im  told,  and  “ that  by  one  who  told  it  with  neither  partiality  nor  gra- 
titaafatohis  mother  college,  that  it  is  observable  that  our  English 
hoy»  sever  lose  their  antipathy  to  Frenchmen  and  French  manners.” 
Wibfkynlfo  'this  attachment  to  religion,  tbir  antipathy,  which  was 
lunetitatrin  ill]  innnfr.  imii  well  known  to  ourenethies,  and ‘greatly 
eupeedih  undudhair  wuekmting  ahd  now  uncontroulled  hatred; ' When 
(Iwlft— hlityi  wf.  visitor  ton  different  parts  ofthebbaeh  wasperforrai 
eddh^thUoiBwccg  deputed  for  the  purpose,  with  lighted  tapers,  setiiflg 
h— iiwjd'pnpiii;  In  secure evwry  article  with  pttpdfftstofringtywe  were 
«fid%ukU  tbatwui'&ooda  were  cmfacated  sadioatepermb*  under 
Mgaptfr  awjt  tlinh  owr  ewn  house  was  to  be  ovrpnaon1!*  Sentriwrwrire 
aeowtd»»gty~ryfooed)  in  ■ different)  parted  and;  Wexabon- found'  tfcattbe 
faaUto siafnii htsrally  a>  prison.'  One of  theboysyWho’was  geisf  to 
agHUfMha  Ate  igwdidn  after  supper,  was  stopped  by<  the  sentoefy  «nd 
ftsNWtouedwdth^W'OOi^teu^  of his loaded musket^  if' be  ofiered  to 
pM^ahdnu<iM^ifolt’'tbis  >With  'anguish  Sot  our  atfgaatfr  Was  soon 
iMpguaaMga^heiudditifau  i ofan  unexpected  andtartiasedy  Bumjnons  to 
iseauftiismiMiriintinliliT  tbnScotch  College,  whhth1 1 eversitao*  Jwn# 
hhUadsaai  pteceiofiioonfinement  for  wbht > they pteaJsed  tooaU  «uii 
puetodfp^de^yeha  cUipecte.  It  walk  paet  e^bt  o'clock  when  the 
■ateaajftnftrrimdti  and  WewertP  waiting  for’  the  sufotitom  to'mght  pdaya 
hn.lulVicwcBneiUcwwd'to'anry  away  our  beds,  sheotey aad 'bl&tiketiw 
tojitihappsiiiulitii  > it  ti  ,TrwtiinriTfi-  n^r  iibi  each  a ohuageudHufoig 
ffft waMiihmitudy/fni*  we'b&d  limfoto  carry;  SMwr^weuttotohf* 
fefethrt  ftuthsutt  oNhtpGhaseh/'  byaahortpHiy*  befowtfte  Afore, 
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which,  ah*!  ^ 

and  escorted  by  twenty  or  thirty  srtillery-mep  U*de£  Wll%  „.Tb§  ftrp I 
division  set  off  about  nine  o'clock;  the  -part  a*d  j^4i^j^tum*4 
immediately  to  fetchthe  second  load  ^ad  second  4*yi$tok  Jj/wp# 
pitch  dark,  or  it  wquld  have  been  a grotesque  scenery,  to  .have  htfbpli 
us  amidst  the  soldiers,  for  almost  each  men  had 
bags,  pitcher,  or  pot  de  chambre.  Our  pqoriqyalid,  who  h^hg€$tieft 
at  Doiiay,  when  we  were  sent  out  in  August^  was, f®q$sd  aloft  wjthjbis 
crutches.  Thus,  with  various  degrees  of  fear  qqd  pqgpis^with 
spirits  more  or  less  depressed,  marched  forth  the  last  ^unriying  £$&oqy 
from  the  revered  and  hallowed,  mansion  of  ( Allen,  and, lp.  iprlprod 
children.  Thus,  after  flourishing  for  more  than  two  hundred  yoqgfo 
well  stocked,  during  the  time,  with  promising,  ripening  and  rjpqppd 
plants  and  .flowers,  were  tom  np  the  last  remaining  qeedhngg  |i»y| 
plants,  and  rest  forth  from  the  oldest  sepsinary.of  English  . C^thpl^J 

Good  heaven  ! what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day, 
f ' That  called  than  from  their  native  wattk  iway,  ' 1 

. WlMtt;th«  poSr  e»lea,  avoiy  pbaene  pa^  * ,:'v  * -W 

, Hanfc  vend  the  bowers  sad  fimdly  joohsd  thsfrtast  < s, 

■ ......  ...  . . i'  -*{-•.« 1 

. At  the  Scotch  College  no  meaner  of  prepsrfctiau  had.  bapn'iaude  for 
our  reception,  . We  were  shown  into  the  refectory,.  whew  aarh 
edhie  bed  pn.tbe  floor.or  upon  the  tabloid  just,  as  he,  could  flnd  rugs*. 
Sowe  indeed*  for  there  waa  not  r©oa»  on  the  flop*  for  aU^w^j&tyljaM , 
up^  stairs,  where  we  found  the  yams  amm&me*  -psoridedr.'f'io*.*" 
brick  floor,  qb  which  to  spread.  Our  mattcass.  - Jfejweatotowbnfc  gpjo 
•rie  all  was  settled,  and  we  tried  to  aleafr. ..  ^oarpoa  writhed, asawtk 
neluctanoe  in  the  morning;  but  with  imy<«ass>^w4rMiWi^ip«V[c 
arins  a»d  sides. i About  8 o’clqck  some,  pm  .doom*.  ■■rifo,«c,pe»fo» 
euy-ead  eight. of  tbe  Benedkrioas  mh»d;  they  wsmmimk efeSh*.; 
querchin,  whene  they ; had  hopes  ofescapsng.  it  uas-SandtiywJthQ. 
feast  of  St.  Edward,  nor  had  we  the;  consp)alfon,of  heariogt/pr  «ypuftv 
mass.  We, however  assembledin  the  refectory,  bo&i;aexmi$M»p#«ff* 
ternoon,  where  prayers  from  some  of  our  English  Pwnnafowwp<*ea& 

adoyd  to  thecpinmutdty.— Dinner  wasdiestod  for  uaiuw»r;opnho>SW>yj 
It  wa*  what  we  had  provided  before  our  iocarfienatio%«s4  waabeouffafc'- 
us  by  the  College  servants,  , When  ,jt  wae,eutsud  car^od^iago, equal 
pordynsj  We  . fouud  .owselfrea.  sadly  , perplexed,  forjfotom,  Wp  sony, 
found  a substitute.  It  was  a. slice  of  bread,  .wbicfrwps  giuanua  toseat'' 
with  the  meat.  Bm  .etim 

store  of  our  gentlemen,  /Wh*t  ,mm  M foie  ?. . W*  jrt*|d<a,gDt»dtfdegl: . 
at . fids  fin^rity  of  eirfdwt W&>  fo|g.fogV#DQWgC , 
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Eneas  and  his  wandering  Trojans  on  their  landing  in  Italy,  and  our 
first  dinner  after  we  were  expelled  from  home.  Thus  we  fared  from 
Sunday  to  Wednesday.  The  intervening  space  was  tilled  up  with  all 
the  perplexity  of  fear,  doubt  and  inquiry  concerning  futurity.  On  the 
Monday  a considerable  number  of  poor  French  inhabitants  were  con- 
veyed in  carts  to  Dourlens.  A whisper  began  to  circulate,  that  we  and 
others  were  soon  to  follow.  On  the  Tuesday  notice  was  given,  that  we 
were  no  longer  to  expect  our  meals  to  be  supplied;  and  on  Wednes- 
day, without  any  very  clear  previous  intimation  of  an  immediate  remo- 
val, eight  requisition  waggons,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons,  and  gens 
d’cvrmes , appeared  at  the  College  door,  to  remove  us  to  Dourlens,  it 
was  said,  if  not  farther.  As  a preparation  for  the  worst  we  all  went 
to  confession ; not  knowing  when  or  how  it  would  be  in  our  power  to 
do  it,  if  the  place  of  our  confinement,  as  was  the  case,  should  prove  to 
be  in  a diocese  where  we  had  no  faculties,  nor  access  to  the  Bishop 
to  procure  them.  I leave  you  to  conceive,  with  what  consternation 
we  looked  upon  each  other  at  this  new,  but  not  entirely  unexpected 
change  of  situation*  We  were  much  concerned  for  our  poor  conva* 
lescent  cripple,  whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remove.  Two 
lay-brotliers  of  the  English  monks,  from  age  and  infirmity,  were  in  a 
similar  inability  of  undergoing  the  fatigue*  We  petitioned  and  obtain* 
ed  leave  for  them  to  remain  in  Douay.  Care  was  taken  to  bespeak 
attention,  friends  and  resources  for  them.  Our  convalescent  entirely 
recovered  : was  afterwards,  with  his  two  companions,  removed  to  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Catharine,  where  the  Catholic  Priests  were  confined  ! 
obtained  a partial  liberty,  and  even  some  employment  in  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  district,  as  a writer.  Unhappily,  about  a month  before 
our  return  to  Douay,  he  fell  sick  of  a putrid  fever,  and  died.  But  died 
in  the  arms  of  a Cathelic  Priest,  who  in  sickness,  and  before  it,  had 
assisted  him  with  all  fee  consolations  and  helps  of  the  Church.  One 
of  'fe^ltiyferofeers,  brother  Joseph  Shamrock  also  died  in  the  same 
vmtim  May  they  rest  in  peace. — 

Adler  We  hadteceived  and  eaten  our  last  meal  from  fee  College,-** 
anfe^Be  Idftt  remaining  joint  of  meat  was  dressed  for  the  purpose— 
we*  were  fcokl  to  make  up  our  parcels  and  prepare  for  our  journey. 
Nb>  beds  were  -allowed ; we  were  however  allowed  to  take  blankets, 
sheet*  arid  pillows.  Each  man  had  also  some  little  bag  or  parcel  in 
bead.  The  nrastbr*roll  was  read  and  sixty-three  persons,  French  and 
together,  wife  their  respective  bags  and  parcels  were  told  to 
plaoe  themselves  on  fee  eight  waggons,  which  were  already  pretty 
nigh  filled  #Sfr  several  days  provision  Of  hay  for  four  horses  to  each 
waggon.  A crowd  of  spectators  had  assembled  in  fee  street,  and  in  * 
VOL.  I.  NO.  2.  O 
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the  strange  confusion  of  the  moment,  one  ot  our  companions  slipt  away, 
unnoticed,  out  of  town,  and  escaped  to  England.* 

It  will  give  pleasure  to  an  Englishman  to  hear  a trait  of  true  En- 
glish feelings  over  Englishmen  in  distress.  Early  after  the  arrival  of 
the  English  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Amends,  some  of  the 
Coldstream  were  wounded  and  brought  prisoners  to  the  military  hos- 
pital, in  Douay.  In  spite  of  Argus-eyes,  and  the  strict  prohibition 
of  some  of  the  superintendents,  some  of  us  procured  access  to  the 
poor  fellows.  The  head  surgeon  indeed  favoured  the  visits.  Some 
good  wine,  and  good  meat ; a little  pecuniary  relief,  and  the  sight  and 
company  of  countrymen  gave  much  comfort,  and  facilitated  the  reco- 
very of  at  least  (me,  who  was  very  badly  wounded  indeed.  Our  re- 
moval to  Esqnerchin  was  a great  blow  to  them,  and  being  reduced  to 
hospital  allowance,  in  a forlorn  situation  amongst  foreigners,  whose 
language  was  unknown  to  them,  they  contrived  to  send  us  a letter, 
with  information  of  their  distress.  A collection  was  made  to  the  a- 
mount  of  40  or  50  livres  and'  remitted  to  them.  Our  situation  was 
now  become  more  forlorn  than  theirs.  They  obtained  leave  to  take 
leave  of  us,  and  came  now  to  pity  and  simpathize  with  us  in  their  turn. 
Here,  said  they  with  grateful,  generous  hearts,  here,  Gentlemen,  re- 
ceive back  what  remains  of  your  kind  donation.  You  are  now  redu- 
ced to  greater  distress  than  ours  is.  We  know  what  is,  and  will  he 
our  situation.  We  have  been  inured  to  hardships,  and  have  always 
lived  in  expectation  of  them ; but  hardships  are  new  to  you,  nor  is  fu- 
turity unveiled  to  you,  as  to  us.  Here  take  back  your  kind  favour. 
In  words  like  these,  did  the  grateful  generosity  of  Englishmen  in'  dis- 
tress express  itself.  We  thanked  them  in  our  turn ; refused  their  of- 
fer ; shook  hands  and  parted.  The  poor  fellows,  for  a moment  lean- 
ed on  their  crutches  to  6igh  over  themselves  and  us,  and  then  returned 
to  the  military  hospital.  We  afterwards  saw  one  or  two1  of  them  on 
their  passage  through  Dourlens,  who,  with  eager  eyes  looked  ouf  fbr 
their  benefactors,  and  from  their  carts  inquired  after  and  hailed  those, 
whom  they  could  remember.  Since  our  arrival  in  England,  one  of 
them  has  been  in  person  to  visit  one  of  us,  and  to  return  thanks  for 
received  favours. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  16th  about  one,  or  between  one  and  two 
o’clock  63  individuals,  of  whom  47  were  English,  seated  in  eight  open 
waggons,  as  mentioned  above,  and  escorted  by  dragoons  and  gens 
ct  armes,  exhibited  a sad  spectacle  to  the  good  and  thoughtful  amongst 


* Edward  Monk. 
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the  townsmen  of  Douay.  (One  coach  was  allowed,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, in  consideratipn  of  the  infirm  state  of  health,  and  consifution  of 
some  of  us.)  We  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  from  the 
Scotch  College  to  Esquerchin  gate,  which  is  near  a mile,  through  some 
of  the  most  populous  streets,  we  saw  much  pity  and  indignant  sympa- 
thy ; and  nothing  of  exultation  or  insult.  We  ourselves  shewed  the 
calm  even  minded  cheerfulness  of  innocence : though  a dark  veil,  by 
concealing  futurity,  most  certainly  overcast  our  minds  with  bodings  of 
glo<Mn  and  fear.  : 

It  is  easily  imagined  that  our  vehicles  were  not  very  convenient. 
After  opr  entrance  into  the  open  country,  our  escort  indnlged  us  with 
the  liberty  of  walking,  or  remaining  on  the  waggons,  as  we  pleased. 
We  soon  began  to  converse  with  the  soldiers,  who  pitied  us  and  shew- 
ed no  great  care  whether  any  of  us  escaped  or  not.  But  broad  day- 
light, in  a road  without  hedges,  or  walls  was  no  favourable  circumstance 
for  such  a design.  When  the  6un  was  set,  a very  heavy  fog  came  on. 
Two  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  near  the  village 
of  St.  Laurent,  and  made  their  way,  separately,  across  the  country  to 
Esquerchin  and  Flora,  where  a faithful  guide  was  found,  who  conduct- 
ed them  safe  to  the  frontiers.  Whether  fear  made  the  danger  seem 
double  I do  not  know.  But  I have  been  much  amused  at  the  recital 
of  the  adventures  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,*  who  felt  all  the  alternate 
changes  of  hope  and  fear,  in  his  cautious  inquiries,  interesting  narrative 
of  his  case  and  unreserved  abandonment  of  himself  to  the  fidelity  and 
humanity  of  poor  and  unknown  strangers.  The  villages  of  Esquer- 
chin and  Flors  were  to  him  what  Boscobel  and  Mosely  were  to 
Charles  II.  There  was  no  oak  tree,  indeed,  into  which  he  retired,  but 
hay-mows,  dark  corners,  aud  in  one  instance,  a chimney,  in  which  he 
placed  himself  to  read  his  breviary  by  the  light,  which  descended  from 
above,  may  well  be  said  to  bear  some  resemblance.  Sic  canibus  catu- 
los  similes,  sic  matribus  hsedos  noram,  sic  parvis  componere  magna 
solebam.  Their  escape  was  soon  known  to  all  but  the  guards,  with 
whom  we  continued  our  journey  to  Arras. 

It  was  late,  cold  and  darkened  with  the  thick  fog  when  we  entered 
the  town.  As  Arras  was  the  birth  place  of  Robespierre,  and  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  his  friend  and  helper  Lebon,  much  pains  had  been 
taken  to  sow  and  ripen  the  prolific  seeds  of  French  liberty  in  this  chosen 


* Thhi  was  the  Rev.  D.  Ceombes  of  Shepdon  Mallet,  whose  interesting  narra- 
rative  will  be  given  in  another  number.  From  that  narrative  it  appears,  that  the  o- 
tber  gentleman  was  either  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devecenz,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rickaby,  whom 
lie  found  the  next  day  in  a village  near  Flors.  t 
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gftr&it:1  nWeir^re1»M  witfrinsuft and  left 'oh  fob  mmrtfcetplaeefbr 
si&k  wi  hour,  and,  as  sortie  say,  within  sight  of  the  Guiftbtine ; btftl 
ffi®  not  see  it  myself.  At  length  we  were  conducted  to  6nf  lodgings 
for  the  night,  in  one  of  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers.  Odr  guards  very 
evilly  Offered  ns  permission  to  sup  and  lodge  m the  town.  Friends 
ute  had  none,  and  too  little  money  to  accommodate  our  mttube*  ^ tio 
we  declined  the  offer.  But  the  Benedictines,  except  Rev*  Father  Prior, 
availed  themselves  of  it;  supped  and  slept  hi  comfort.  Not  aooor* 
selves.  Our  suppers  were  served  to  us  from  the  provision  waggon, 
and  consisted  of  a slice  of  cold  meat  and  bread.  What  Molt  we  had 
I do  hot  know.  With  this  we  were  content  and  eat  it  with  fcfeeeTfol- 
iiess.  It  was  now  time  to  think  of  sleep,  and  each  man  untied  M s 
bundle  to  spread  liis  sheets  and  blankets  on  the  bed-stocks.  We 
were  very  poorly  lighted ; so  that  much  confusion  ensued;  Nason#- 
Or  was  one  roAm  chosen,  than  we  found  a noisome  smell;  Which,  with 
dirt  and  the  fear  of  vermin,  made  us  think  another  would  bh  prefera- 
ble. Thus,  by  turns,  We  ranged  through  the  whole  caravaiteMk, 
without  folding  orte  plaice,  that  was  either  sweet  or  dean.  Necessity 
however  made  us  lie  down  somewhere.  We  had  scarcely  stretched 
ourselves,  when  art  alarm  of  vermin  and  lice  was  given.  Up  wfc 
started  in  credulous  uproar,  each  man  with  his  bhmkets  vnd  sheets  tft> 
avoid  this  auxiliary  cohort  of  revolutionary  companions.  Very  few 
indeed  had  the  courage  to  risk  to  acquaintance  with  such  disagreeable 
friends.  Many  sought  a convenient  position  on  the  waggons,  between 
the  trusses  of  hay.  Our  coach  filled ; and  others  with  blankets  wrap- 
ped round  their  bodies  walked  all  the  night  among  the  carts  and  wag* 
gons,  or,  when  tired,  threw  themselves  down  on  the  cold  stone  stairs 
till  morning.  Thus  passed  a cold,  foggy  night,  without  comfort^ 
sleep,  or  even  re6t.  . r ^ 

About  eight  o’clock  our  military  attendants  came  to  lead  us  forth 
to  our  memorable  station,  the  citadel  of  Dourlens.  Ws  weraJorotiOb- 
witiing  to  quit  the  loathsome  place  of  our  last  night’s  confinement. 
Accordingly  after  a mouthful  of  bread  and  butter  (for  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  we  brought  away  from  the  college,  and  prevailed  00  bur 
servants  to  bring  from  the  buttery  and  kitchen  all  the  eatables  wgdqn 
reach,)  we  again  seated  ourselves  aloft  on  our  carriages,  loaded  and 
escorted  as  before ; and  proceeded  throng!  the  Afreets  of  Arras  to  the 
gate  which  leads  to  Amiens.  Our  guards  again  indulged  us  with  the 
liberty  of  walkiag.if  we  pleased;  meet  or  all  o£  n&  availed  emrselves 
aadonew?bappy  enough  toknppeve  ^e>fpperta* 
ofslippmg  out  of  right*  atoe&oWgp  Hatafr  before 
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Hfe&Af  * -ttebad  likewise  bwn^- 

cpncert0d  ^ |ia<pfrc^  He  wasoue,  whom!  numtionadto  have 
been  appraheeded  at  JBeraea,  and  to  have  been  confined  in-  Lisle.-goal, 
and  ia.tbe  Ajuunciades  at  Douay,  This  time,  which  we  thought « 
pose  perijoustsud,  he  succeeded  and  arrived  safe  in  England,  with 
his  fallow  fugitives*  • whom  he  overtook.  His  escape,  like  that  of,  the 
Other  .fcwo,,wes»oou  known  to  all,  hut  the  guards,  and  we  travelled 
with  feavftd  hopes  and  wishes  for  their  success.  The  weather  wtp  fa- 
vownWe*aiwlthoae>  inhajy  orders  recited  their  Breviary;  the  others 
werevejojadad  to  say  their  prayers,  and,  thank  God,  we  did  it,  with- 
out, fanr  pf  guards  or  , passengers,  in  a country,  where,  new,  any  prp- 
fessioPfiOif  rshgiott  wasa  crime,  and  where  a Breviary  was  a book  w#- 
demnedato  the  flames.  About  mid-day  we  baited  afs  vtilags,  equated 
quchway;  between  Arras  and  Dourlens : here  ojur  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed, to  each  man  his  slice  of  bread  sod  meat.  A faw-  bottfae  of 
wine  hfid  been  allowed  from  the  cellar,  and  s,glssvw»?  givenfwhh-Ottr 
meahiHogarth  would  have  found  an  admirable  satgectfor  bis  pencil,  in 
,«s*  repast.  Our  guards  were  not  forgotten, « mouthful  of  bread  and 
oust,  withi  a , cup  of  goqd  wine,  made  them  dose  attendants  upon  tbe 
provision  waggon,  winch  headed  the  carevape  andsoftened  them  into 
pity.  for.  obb  situstibwa.  Frcwthebegwning,  indeed,  tfcpy  werefavnu- 
rabfa,  bat  much  more  so  after,  a,  discovery  ef  what  wn»  to  bp  met  with 
frnwnriSeop's  bread-  basket  ; they  chatted  and  laughed,  « We  , did,  wad 
wondered,  tobear  us  gjuginfaUglae  in  one  forlorn  condition.  . 

'jM  v >'ln:  * • v • , v - x ^.[4 

1 (TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 

•5 ^ /r  ht if;  4VH'  i ' . .■  % ..  -f 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEWS  ; 

ij'di  • •<•  ■’  . ■ ' 

CteNfiSMVN^ 

Attfco  present  time,  it  will  no  doubVbo  mta^^  refers 

4o  bti  pwwided  witti  a clear  account  of  tfo  leading  cerentoni*e  observ- 
ed tot  th*  election  of  the  Pope : they  will  be  detailed  in  tbe  following 
aptges* - >,  %t  * ft  "U*  <>  ^ i * m " 

■ rti;  \ • .,<*'■  - ' • . . . ■■  : ■■  . i ■ 

< , De*eriptum  of  the  Uoneiave. 

- Ali#  vt‘  X'  j - P . i- ■:  ‘ ' ‘ 

Tbr-  Cendwre  was  established  towards. the  close  of  the  tfcirteetdb 
«owtury,hy  Popefingiqi  ^ toobmatethe  serious  inconveniences 
•ftetoiong  w vacaeeyof IheHfllyt  J6**y  which  ba<L  heps,  fait  suvfwiy 
during  the  interval  of  two  yean  previous  to  his  own  election.  The 
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conclave  is  opened  in  the  Vatican,  palaee  on  the  conclusion  of  the  fa* 
neral  obsequies  of  the  deceased  Pope.  The  long  end  spacious  galle- 
ries of  the  Vatican  are  divided  by  temporary  wooden  partitions  into 
convenient  sets  of  apartments  for  each  Cardinal  and  his  conclavists,  of 
whom,  every  Cardinal  may  have  two,  and  three  in  case  of  particular 
infirmity.  One  is  usually  an  ecclesiastic,  the  other  a layman*  They 
act  as  honorary  secretaries  to  their  Cardinal,  companions  of  his  soli* 
tary  enclosure,  and  depositaries  of  his  secret*.  Each  conclavist  has 
a cell,  one  over  that  of  his  cardinal,  the  other  adjoining  it;  and  there 
is  also,  for  each  cardinal,  a cell  serving  for  his  temporary  chapel,  and 
another  where  he  takes  his  meals  with  his  conclavists.  All  the  cells 
are  hung  with  green  tapestry,  within  ’ and  without,  except  those  occu- 
pied kby  the  cardinals  created  by  the  defunct  Pope,  which  are  hung 
with  violet  tapestry.  The  arms  of  each  cardinal  appear  on  the  door 
of  his  apartment. 

On  entering  the  conclave,  the  cardinals  proceed  to  the  Six  tine  Cha- 
pel, where  the  Bulls  are  read,  for  regulating  the  election,  and 
the  cardinals  swear  to  observe  them.  The  dean  of  the  Sacred 


College  makes  an  exhortation,  to  represent  the  great  importance 
of  observing  every  thing  prescribed  by  those  Bulls.  In  the 
evening  the  conclave  is  solemnly  closed,  and  every  one  retires; 
ambassadors,  princes,  prelates,  and  all  are  excluded^  except  the  car* 
dinals  and  their  conclavists,  four  masters  of  ceremonies,  the  secretary 
of  the  Sacred  College,  some  regulars  to  serve  as  confessors,  two 
physicians,  one  surgeon,  an  apothecary  with  two  assistants,  two  bar- 
bers and  their  two  assistants,  a master  mason,  a master  carpenter,  and 
about  thirty  men  servant®.  All  these  are  sworn  to  keep  the  secrets 
of  the  conclave.  When  all  the  strangers  are  excluded,  the  doors  and 
windows  are  walled  up,  except  enough  of  the  latter  [to  giro  ayery 
sombre  light.  The  only  communication  with  those  outside  is  by 
means  of  four  turns,  like  half-barrels,  such  as  are  used  in,  converts, 
by  which  provisions  are  admitted ; and  a small  opening  near  the  great 
door,  through  which,  audiences  are  given  to  the  ambassadors,  on 
any  pressing  affairs.  The  outside  is  carefully  guarded  by  troops* 
day  and  night.  Those  cardinals  who  do  not  enter  the  conclave*  with- 
in three  days  of  its  opening,  or  from  their  arrival  in  Rome,  are  ex- 
cluded. If  any  one  wishes  to  speak  with  any  cardinal  in  the  conclave, 
he  is  allowed  to  do  so  at  certain  hours ; but  always  in  the  presence  of 
the  guards  of  the  conclave,  and  in  a loud  voice,  either  in  Italian  or 
Latin.  The  following  day,  the  cardinal-dean  of  the  Sacred  College 
celebrates  a Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  all  the  cardinals  receive  the 


Holy  Communion 


3 - « ^ 


a.  He  delivers  an  exhortation  and  they  proceed, 
f.  - V*//  ^ 
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Sesame  day,  to  the  election ; for  which,  they  assemble  every  morning 
at  six,  and  every  afternoon  at  two,  till  die  Pope  is  duly  elected. 

The  form  of  Electing  ike  Pope . 

The  form  of  election,  which  has  been  in  n&e  since  the  pontificate  of 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  chosen  in  1623,  is  that  of  the  Scrutiny . It 
takes  place  in  the  Sixtjne  Chapel,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
end  of  which,  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  Cardinals  meet  here,  every  morning  and  af- 
ternoon, and  occupy  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  chapel,  covered  with 
green  cloth.  Each  cardinal  has  a desk  before  him,  ornamented  with  his 
coat  of  arms.  A long  table  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  on 
which  are  two  cups  for  the  ballots  of  election ; that  is,  the  folded 
papers,  on  which  the  cardinals  write  their  own  names,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  they  vote.  On  the  table  is  also  a copy  of 
the  oath,  which  each  cardinal  pronounces  before  he  puts  in  his  ballot^ 
It  is,  in  English,  thus : I call  Christ  our  Lord  to  witness , who  is  to  be 
my  judge,  that  I choose  Aim,  whom , according  to  God, 1 judge  that  l 
ought  to  choose9  and  that  I will  do  the  same  at  the  Accessit.  This 
is  another  form  to  determine  the  election,  which  shall  be  explained 
later.  The  ballot  is  a piece  of  paper  divided  into  seven  spaces,  so 
folded  and  sealed,  as  to  expose  to  view  only  the  name  of  the  person 
voted  for.  Each  cardinal  deposits  his  ballot  in  one  of  the  cups.  The 
ballots  are  then  all  turned  out  upon  the  table,  and  one  of  the  scruti- 
neers reads  aloud,  the  name  of  the  person  chosen  on  each  ballot  j 
While  the  two  other  scrutineers  mark  on  the  list  of  cardinals,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given  for  each.  At  the  same  time,  each  cardinal  marks 
the  number  of,  votes  which  are  given  for  himself.  When  all  the  ballote 
are  proclaimed,  if  no  one  is  found  to  have  the  requisite  number  of 
votes,  which  is  two-thirds,  the  cardinals  retire,  if  it  be  the  morning 
scrutiny;  but  if  it  be  the  afternoon,  they  have  recourse  to  the  form, 
called  the  Accessit,  and  if  no  one  is  found,  after  this,  to  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  the  assembly  breaks  up,  to  recommence  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

. The  Accessit  is  a similar  form  of  election  by  paper  ballots,  like  those 
of  the  scrutiny ; but  the  vote  given  in  them  must  not  be  given  for 
the  same  person  as  before,  because  the  votes  of  the  aacessit  are  added 
to  those  of  the  scrutiny,  to  supply  to  some  individual  the  requisite 
number  of  votes,/  If  a cardinal  does  not  choose  to  vote  for  any  othe^ 
he  writes  on  his  ballot  of  accessit,  l accede  to  no  one.  It  must  bo  ob- 
served, that  by  long  custom^  the  cardinals  of  Austria,  France 
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8^1n,1anfc  therigtot  at  eOTlutSng  any  petaoo,  whose  election  titty  am* 
aider  iojttrioas  to  the'  interest  of  their  respective  eo  an  tried;  huttbie 
right  they  can  only  exercise  once.  This  precludes  the  election  of  a 
Pope  likely  to  be  opposed  to  any  of  these  powers.  There  are  other 
disqualifications,  which  would,  of  themselves,  prevent  a person's  elec* 
turn.  As,  if  his  relations  were  too  numerous,  or  too  ambitious ; if  lie 
were  born  a prince,  oT  allied  to  any  sovereign  family  ; If  he  had  been 
made  cardinal  by  the  interest  of  any  crowned  head,  especially  of 
France  or  Spain ; if  he  were  born  a subject  of  any  such  power. 
These  are  some  of  the  various  circumstances  which  often  protract  the 
duration  of  the  conclave. 

Exaltation  and  Coronation  of  the  Pope • 

When  the  scrutineers  find  that  any  cardinal  has  two-thirds  of  the 
votes,  one  of  them  raises  his  voice,  and,  with  a loud  and  grave  into* 
nation,  proclaims  his  name.  At  that  moment,  the  cardinals  on  either 
side,  withdraw  at  a little  distance  from  him,  out  of  respect,  and  m an 
acknowledgment  that  they  cease  to  be  his  equals.  The  first  cardinal-  f 
bishop,  cardinal-priest,  and  cardinal-deacon,  then  approach  to  ask  if 
he  consents  to  accept  the  dignity,  to  which  he  is  elected.  The  Pope- 
elect  kneels  and  bows  profoundly  in  prayer,  to  beg  the  light  and  ^ 
section  Of  the  Holy  Ghost:  he  then  rises ; and  if  he  gives  his  con- 
sent, the  solemn  act  of  his  election  is  drawn  up  ; aftd  he  is  confludt^d 
behind the  altar,  and  vested  in  the  pontifical  ornartiCnts.  These  iris  £'[ 
Wkfte  rilk  cassock,  a fine  linen  rochet,  a mossette  of  red  bbtiii,  ah  enr- 
broidered  stole  and  cap,  and  scarlet  shoes  with  a cross'  on  each*  th 
gold  erdbroidery.  Thus  vested,  he  is  buried  in  his  chair  of  statd*  and 
placed  before  the  riltar,  where  all  the  cardinals  do  homage,  Irissing*' 
first  Ids  foot,  and  then  his  haod,  Which  the  Pope  returns  by  a loss  on 
the  cheek  of  each  cardinal.  Then  the  first  cardinal-deacon  proclmms  ' 
the  election  to  the  people  outside,  in  these  words : I announce  to  you 
tidings  of  great  joy  ; roe  have  a Pope , the  most  eminent  Cardinal If. 
who  has  token  the  name  of  N.  This  is  received  with  acclamtations  by 
the  people,  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  discharge  of  artillery.  The  . 
people  immediately  break  into  the  conclave,  and  plunder  all  they  can 
find.  Next  fbllows  the  public  homage  to  the  new  Pope.  He  is  at- 
tired in  his  cope,  and  the  mitre  is  placed  bn  bis  Head,  and  having  re-  * 
eeived  a second  homage  from  the  cardinals  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  he 
is  carried  in  his  chair,  in  procession,  to  St.  Peter's.  There  he  is 
placed  upon  the  high  nit&r,  before  all  the  people.  The  Te  Beam  is 
sang, and  the  cardinals,  in violet copes,  do  homage  a third  time.  Heis 
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tan  lifted  down  from  the  altar,  lii*  mitre  is  taken  off,  and  be  gives  A* 
people  bis  solemn  benediction;  after  which,  he  is  carried  bacibiO 
Vatican ; the  city  is  illuminated  at  night,  and  his  Holiness  distributed  , 
large  alms  to  the  poor.  The  coronation  takes  place  soon  after,  and 
is  conducted  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  solemnity,  in. St.  Peter's. 
It  terminates  with  the  Pope’s  benediction  to  the  people,  with  a plenary 
indulgence ; after  which,  his  Holiness  puts  off  his  pontifical  ornaments 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  receives  from  the -first  cardinal-priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  College,  the  salutation,  ad  multos  annos . This 
day  also  concludes  with  the  discharges  of  artillery,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
illuminations.  Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  election  of  the 
Pope : which  may  justly  be  termed  the  most  important  affair  of  the 
Christian  world ; inasmuch,  as  it  provides  a successor  to  St.  Peter,  a 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  and  a common  Father  to  all  the 
feitfafuJ. 

F.  C.  H. 


Extract  from  a Letter , written  by  a Religious  of  the  Car- 
melite Convent !,  at  Antwerp,  to  a Nun,  at  Bruges. 

My  deae  Sister, 

1 know  not  if  your  letter  reached  me  in  due  time,  for  it  was  without 
date,  but  I received  it  yesterday,  and  hasten  to  answer  it  this  morn- 
ing. How  rejoiced  I was  tp  receive  a few  lines  from  you,  seeing* 
thereby,  that  a communication  was  opened  between  us ! 1 had  been 
longing,  for  some  days,  to  impart  to  you  the  good  tidings  of  our  con- 
servation, and  to  beseech  you  to  return  thanks  to  God,  for  the  benefits 
we  have  obtained  from  his  hand.  His  goodness  has  been  conspicu- 
ous in  our  regard : we  have  been  preserved  in  a manner  which  every 
one  deems  a kind  of  miracle ; our  convent  being  pretty  near  the 
citadel.  During  the  bombardment,  the  cannon-balls  were  the  least 
evil  we  had  to  fear : the  bombs  and  the  fiery  arrows  which  flew  around 
us,  exposed  us  to  imminent  danger.  Our  friends  advertised  us  it  was 
time  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cellar ; wfpcFwe  entered  at  the  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon,  27th  of  Octol/er.^We  spent  the  time  in  pray- 
er, sometimes  praying  aloud,  at  others,  interiorly  putting  ourselves  in 
the  dispositions,  in  which  we  wished  to  die ; for,  as  the  town  began  to 
be  In  {femes,  expected  nothing  but  our  final  dissolution.  We  ask- 
ed pardon  of  each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  our  custom  to  do  at 
rot.  t.  NO.  2.  p 
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the  death  of  each  individual : we  were  willing  to  die  in  whatever 
manner  God  should  please,  desiring  nothing  but  the  accomplishment 
of  his  divine  will,  yet  feeling  a certain  hope,  that  God  would  preserve 
our  convent,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  whom 
we  have  a miraculous  image  in  our  Church,  and  through  the  prayers 
of  our  venerable  Mother  ( Anne  of  Bartholomew,  the  individual  coin+ 
panion  of  St.  Teresa,  and  foundress  of  the  Carmelites,  of  Antwerp) 
whose  body  remains  entire  in  the  cell  in  which  she  died,  which  is  now 
a Chapel.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  our  bell  rung  in  such  an  alarm- 
ing manner,  that  we  thought  our  church  must  have  taken  fire ; ^but 
quite  the  contrary.  Each  time  we  sent  to  know  bow  thing's  were 
going  on,  all  our  premises  were  safe : our  neighbours  saw  the  bombs 
passing  over  our  roof  without  touching  it,  or  they  burst  in  the  garden 
without  reaching  the  convent  Some  good  people  in  a neighbouring 
street,  instead  of  retreating  to  their  cellars,  posted  themselves  against 
our  wall,  saying,  the  nuns  were  at  their  prayers,  so  no  harm  will  come 
to  us  whilst  we  stand  here  ? and  in  fact,  not  one  of  them  was  hurt.  Jsjliut 
up  in  the  cellar,  we  continued  our  exercises  of  piety  as  well  as  We 
could:  we  said  Complin,  and  sung  the  Salve  Regina  devoutly,  bfet 
could  not  observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  choir,  because  the  roof  of  the 
cellar  was  so  low,  that  some  of  us  were  obliged  to  stand  in  a bending 
posture.  Towards  midnight  the  bombardment  seemed  to  cease : wfe 
quitted  our  station ; but  what  a spectacle  did  we  behold  in  coming  up 
Stairs ! ! Never  shall  I forget  the' awful  sight : all  around  Us  was  in 
flames,  whilst  our  convent  stood  untouched.  What  can  hurt  those 
whom  God  protects  ! May  his  holy  name  be  for  ever  blessed  l The 
s$ght  of  the  26th  and  the  day  following,  which  we  passed  before  ^the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  were  also  very  terrible,  and  equally  markedly 
the  Divine  protection:  for  the  combatants  used  their  utmost  endett* 
touts  to  break  open  our  court  door,  which  communicates'  with 
street,  but  could  never  compass  it.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  fellow 
flie  dictates  of  my  heart  in  speaking  to  you  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
Thank  him  for  us,  and  beseech  him  to  grant,  that  we  may  correspond 
to  the  abundance  of  grace  he  confers  upon  us,  by  serving  Mm  With 
greater  fervour  than  ever.  Above  all,  ask  m my  behalf,  that  I may 
oe  more  faithful  than  I have  hitherto  been.  I impute  to  my  fellow- 
sisters  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  God : our  community  coil- 
• tains  many  souls,  who  are  very  pleasing  to  Him.  The  Almighty 
seems  only  to  have  chastised  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  in  their  tem- 
poral goods,  which  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  for  too  many  seemed 
to  make  a God  of  their  money.  We  hope  the  losses  they  have  sus- 
tained, will  turn  to  their  spiritual  advantage.,  All  the  drarcheSbave 
eu*  *'•  ' ,1'’  ,v‘  s - ■ ■ ' * ; ■' 
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beea  wonderfully  preserved : the  cathedral  in  particular,  of  which  the 
tiaeple  is  of  an  xtraordiuary  height,  and  at  which  the  fiery  arrow* 
ware  continually  mined,  sometimes  twenty-five  at  a time,  yet  not  one 
reached  it.  These  arrows  are  of  such  a nature,  that  wherever  they 
pierce  the  roo£  they  cause  a conflagration  almost  inextinguishable.. 


Observations  on  the  Claim  of  the  Rev.  John  Daniel  on  the 
French  government,  rejected  by  the  British  Commission- 
ers ; and  which  rejection  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council. 

(concluded,) 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  French  Government. 

, The  convention  was  signed  November  20th,  1815. 

- . Considering  that  some  sequestered  property,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Daniel's  college  of  Douay,  still  remained  unsold  in  1815,  and  that 
$here  might  be  a considerable  delay  before  the  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  execute  the  treaty  would  be  able  to  put  Mr.  Daniel  in  possession 
of  it,  a petition  was  presented  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  immediate 
restoration  of  that  unsold  property  to  Mr.  Daniel.  It  was  restored  to 
him  in  his  quality  of  President  of  Douay  College,  by  an  ordinance  of 
^he  King  of  France,  dated  25th  January,  1816.  But  lest  this  act, 
putting  Mr.  Daniel  in  possession  of  the  property  which  still  remained 
nUf  old,  should  prejudice  bis  right  to  claim  by  the  benefit  of  the  treaty 
end  convention,  that  portion  of  the  property  of  Douay  College  which 
^ad  beeu  confiscated,  the  King  added  this  clause,  in  the  first  article 
of  the  ordinance : “ Le  tout  neanmoins  sans  prejudice  de  1* Article 
ndditionel  iu  Traite  de  Paris,  du.30  Mai  1814,  et  des  Articles  1®* 
37\  do  la  Convention  de  Paris,  du  20  Novembre,  1815.” 
y This  was  an  affirmative  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  French 
igOyernment,  that  compensation  should  be  granted  through  the  treaty 
and  convention  for  property  which  was  held  in  trust  for  Douay  Col- 
lege,' and  which  had  been  confiscated  as  British  property. 
t As  the  King  of  France^  in  1814  and  1815;  was  the  party  made  re- 
sponsible, pad  who  granted  a compensation  to  British  subjects  for  their 
property  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  revolutionary  government 
jn  1793,  ap  official  act  on  the  part  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  re- 
ferring a British  subject  to  the  Conumssioti  appointed  to  execute  the 
treaty,  and.  convention,  jn  order  to  his  receiving  compensation  for  the 
value  pf  his  confiscated  property,  is  surely  a positive  proof,  that,  in  the 
intention  of  the  French  government,  tb#t  person  was  included  in  the 
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p epeht  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Daniel  wm  referred  to  that  Commission 
for  compensation  for  the  value  of  that  very  funded  property  whioh  has 
been  claimed  of  the  British  Commissioners. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  the  25th  January,  1816,  above  alluded  to,  Art. 
I.,  Mr.  Daniel  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  moveable  and  im- 
moveable  property,  not  sold,  belonging  to  his  college.  It  appeared  to 
some,  that  the  term  moveable  property  might  include  the  funded^  pro- 
perty of  the  college,  or  the  Rentes  sur  l'Etat ; an  appheattn  wps, 
therefore,  made  to  the  Minister  of  Finances  to  have  the  value-  of  tbis 
. funded  property  transferred  by  a new  inscription  to  the  name  off  the 
Reverend  John  Daniel,  in  the  great  Book  of  the  Public  Debt  of 
France.  The  Minister  answered,  that  this  could  not  be  done  but 
through  the  Commission  appointed  to  execute  the  treaty  and  conven- 
tion made  for  the  purpose  of  granting  compensation  to  British  sub- 
jects.—The  following  is  a translation  of  the  official  answer  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (the  original  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
'Poyntqr)  on  the  subject  of  this  application,  dated  5th  April,  l SI 6,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Deshay  es.  Public  Notary,  in  Paris,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  transact  this  business  at  the  Treasury  for  Dr^  Poynler,  who 
^ acted  in  virtue  of  a power  of  Attorney  from  the  Rev.  John  DaiiieL  • 

The  Chief  Clerk  *f  the  Financial  Department  to  Mr.  Deshayes, 
Notary  in  Part*. 

.Sir,  _ _ ,,:.u 

The  Minister  has  received,  together  with  your  letter  of  the  ?9th 
ult.  the  statement  of  the  Rentes  to  which  the  EngKfh  Coy$ge&and 
Seminaries  established  in  France  are  proprietors  on  the  goy^mpept^ 

I am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  apprise  you  that  ^e  cappot,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  legislation  now  in  force,  proceed  in  getting,  the  Rentes 
in  question  inscribed  without  a previous  liquidation,  which  liquidation 
he  is  not  legally  authorized  to  effect,  and  which  can  only  be  dope  by 
the  Commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  the  20th 
"November  last;  it  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that.  Bishop 
Poynter  of  London,  should,  as  has  been  recommended  tp  him  by  the 
Minister,  present  direct  to  the  said  Commissioners,  the  claims  \yhich 
‘ he  has  to  prefer  on  account  of  the  Inscription  of  Rentes  belpngipg  to 
the  Establishments,  the  concerns  of  which  are  entrusted  to  him- 
I have  the  honour  to  salute  you  very  sincerely, 

(Signed),  , Harman 

{SupcrnreiMp  Mn  Deakayes,  Ntfwy. 

. a . . ■ . -iJSfo  Qmijti*  I'Eceli,  Park. 
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By  tbk  official  answer  from  tb» Ftettito  gorenMwwtf,  idihKtftft. 
Were  givegt la  Du.  'Bdjwter  to  'present  to-  the  CemmiestonefB  &pf>a"intCi 
to  execute  the  convention  of  20th  November,  1815^  hm  ehCmsfto 
the  oiscriptkm  of  the  rente  belonging  to  this  establishment,  for  the  in* 
scription; 1 of  that  vei«y  funded  property  which  has  been  claimed  through 
the  Commissioners. 

PreWriy  n\m  only  British  claim  which  was  directly  and  ex. 
presriy  referred  by  the  French  government  to  the  Commissioners  for 
Compensation. 

As  its  appears  from  these  documents,  l&mt  it  was  in  the  intention  and 
contemplation  of  4her  French  government  to  grant  compensation  for 
*4he,  property  held  intrust  for  the  establishment  of  Douay  College, 
.whether  that  establishment  was  or  was  not  inconsistent  with  British 
laws,  or  subject  to  the  eentroul  of  the  French  government ; as  Ihe 
• government  <*£  Franee  did,  in  fact,  place  a1  sum  of  money  in  the  bands 
df  die  British  government,  for  the  purpose  of  making  compensation  to 
i tbedfehnant  ihr  this  establishment,  m well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making 
compensation  to  other  claimants  for  other  British  property  confiscated 
in  Fnmce,  the  Britieh  government,  by  accepting  this  money,  engaged  it- 
selfto  pay  thd  compensation  to  this  Claimant,  in  furtherance  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  French  government,  provided  the  claimant  should,  like 
. other  British  subjects,  prove ' his  right  to  eompensutioii,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  convention. 

If  the  British  government  had  conceived,  that  it  could  not  with  pro- 
priety undertake  the  commission  of  paying  the  Compensation  which  the 
french  government  granted  u for  property  held  in  thisft  for  such  esta- 
blishments in  France,  and  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  British  laws, 
afidwhiCb  Were  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  French  government,” 
It  is  HtitaWy  submitted;  that  the  British  government  ought  hot  to  have 
received  wkcfney  from  the  French  government  for  that  purpose;  or, 
haring  received  it,  it  ought  either  to  pay  it  in  France,  according  to  the 
treaty,  to  the  claimant  for  this  establishment,  or  to  return  it  to  the 
French  government,  leaving  to  that  government  the  charge  of  satisfying 
f the  demand  itself. 

Thfe  claim  was  before  the  Commissioners  in  1818.  When  the  Bri- 
' fish  government,  in  1818,  received  a capital  producing  three  millions, 
fire  hundred  francs  interest,  as  the  final  payment  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  all  British  subjects  on  the  F bench  government,  which  were  then  be- 
fore the  Commieioners  ; if  it  had  inrits  calculation  positively  excluded 
the  value  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Daniel  for  Donay  College,  the  British 
government  would,  and,  as  it  is  humbly  submitted,  ought  to  have  sig- 
nified to  the  French  eoveinment,  that  it  had  reduced  its  demand  in 
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favour  of  British  claimants,  according  to  the  probable  amount  of  the 
excluded  claims,  and  would  and  ought  to  have  declared  to  Mr.  Daniel 
and  other  similar  claimants!  that  they  must  now  seek  compensation  from 
the  French  government,  and  not  through  the  British  Commissioners 
appointed  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  would  have  signified  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  should  not  proceed  any  further  with  this  claim. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  19th  May,  1819,  to  enable  certain 
Commissioners  fully  to  carry  into  effect  several  conventions  for  liquida- 
ting claims  of  British  subjects,  and  others,  against  the  government  of 
France,  thus  enacts  relatively  to  the  late  convention  of  1816 : “ And 
whereas  a convention,  between  His  Majesty  and  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  25lh  day  of  April,  1818,  for  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  by  the  first  article  of  which  said  last  mentioned  con- 
vention, it  was  agreed,  that,  in  order  to  effect  the  payment  and  entire 
extinction  as  well  of  the  capital  as  of  the  interest  thereupon  due  to  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  of  which  the  payment  had  been 
claimed  in  virtue  of  the  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  30th  May, 
1814,  and  also  in  virtue  of  the  first  herein  before  mentioned  convention 
of  the  20th  day  of  November,  1815,  there  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
great  book  of  the  public  debt  of  France,  a perpetual  annuity  of  three 
millions  of  francs,  representing  a capital  of  sixty  millions  of  francs, 
&c. — And  whereas  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was  plea- 
sed, by  this  commission,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dated  the  15th  June,  1818,  to  nominate 
and  appoint  Colin  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Esquire,  George  Lewis 
Newnham,  Esquire,  and  George  Hammond,  Esquire,  to  be  his  com- 
missioners of  liquidation,  arbitration  and  award,  for  the  purpose  of  fet- 
ing on  behalf  of  his  majesty  in  England,  according  to  the,  pro  visions  o^ 
all  the  said  herein  before  recited  seveial  conventions,  end  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  claims  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  which  may  bav$ 
been  at  due  time  and  in  proper  form  piesented  to  them,  and  to  award 
the  payment  of  such  sums,  as  may  appear  to  be  justly  due,  to  his  ma- 
jesty’s said  subjects. — Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  in  order  to  enable 
the  said  commissioners  to  complete  the  exoneration  and  liquidation  of 
the  claims  of  such  persons  who  shall  have  caused  their  names  to  be 
duly  inserted  in  the  herein  beforementioned  registers,  &c.”  ' 

According  to  this  Act,  made  since  the  assignment  of  the  last  sum 
called  for  in  order  to  effect  the  payment  and  entire  extinction,  as  well 
of  the  capital  as  of  the  interest  thereupon  due  to  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  we  see  that  compensation  was  to  be  granted  for 
property,  the  payment  of  which  had  been  claimed,  in  virtue  of  the  ad- 
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ditional  ai  tide  to  tbefcreaty  of  30th  May,  3914^  also  isi  virtue  qf 
tbe  Convention  of  20th  November,  1815— Hence,  t]be  cbdns 

on  the  treaty  and  convention  of  1814  and  1815  were  not  shaken^  or 
changed  by  the  convention  of  25th  April,  1818,  nor  by  this  Act  of  Par-, 
liament,  hut  they  were  thereby  confirmed.  The  Commissioners  were 
thereby  appointed  to  act  according  to  the  provisions  of  all  the  before 
recited  conventions,  and  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  claims  of  dais 
majesty's  subjects,  which  may  have  been  at  due  time  and  in  proper 
form  presented  to  them. — It  is  not  pretended  that  this  claim  was  not 
presented  in  due  time  and  in  proper  form. 

jtana  jO?  Mr.  Daniel  was  grounded  on  the  treaty  and  conven- 

ifli  ^ dn/1  tirlia  nnnnnMin  J 1 n iL  . /'t • • • 


dt  loi  and  was  presented  to  the  Commissioners  in 

clue  time"  aiid  proper  form ; consequently  it  was  not  shaken  nor  changed 
by  the  convention  of  25th  April,  1818,  and  the  commissioners  having 
a deposit  in  their  hands  for  the  payment  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fiyitish  claims  which  have  been  presented  in  due  time  and  in  proper 
form,  were  bound  to  grant  an  award  of  compensation,  in  favour  of 
of  others  which  are  supported  by  such  documents  as 
&fe  re^uire^.  Iby  the  treaties  and  conventions. 

is  supported  by  such  documents, 
no  other  arguments  or  observations  were  added,  it  is  humbly, 
but  confidently  submitted,  that  the  preceding  appear  to  be  abundantly 
Sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  claim  of  the  Rev.  John  Daniel  was  include 
eel  in  the  treaties,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  compen- 

mai>o . r 

satiofi. 

tV'TkHli  'ir  \ - .. 


tt  On  the  part  op  the  British  Government. 

mo1)  - : • • : ^ . . % 

- The  late  Lord  Londonderry  was  the  negociator  on  the  part  of  the? 
British  government  in  the  treaty  of  the  30th  May,  1814,  and  of  the  con- 
vention of  ihe  20th  November,  1815,  and  being  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  Department,  he  must  well  have  understood  the  scope  of  all 
foe  articles  and  conditions  of  the  convention  of  the  25th  April,  1818. 

J ’the  constant  support  which  Lord  Londonderry  gave  from  the  year 
1818  till  August,  1822  (the  time  of  his  death)  to  Dr.  Poynter,  who 
prosecuted  the  Claim  for  the  property  of  Douay  College,  in  virtue  of 
a power  of  attorney  from  the  Reverend  John  Daniel,  was  an  undeni- 
able proof  that  it  was  in  the  intention  and  contemplation  of  the  British 
government,  as  a contracting  party,  to  allow  compensation  for  the 
property  of  this  establishment,  according  to  the  treaties  and  con- 
ventions. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that,  after  the  convention  of  1818,  and 
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tteniag^the  ,adflumiUlaty  o £ this  Claim  to  tfee  W»f|i 
Lord  Londonderry,  in  consequence  of  an  apptottowtft&P  ^ _ 
£nyn(tac,  by  a Latter  addressed  to  his 
41010,1819,  directed  them  to  proceed  in  it  The  Co 
in  consequence,  proceed  with  great  activity  lor  several 
miming  documents  relating  to  this  Claim,  and  prepqrfog  fer  its  h^p^ 
dation,  dli  their,  work  was  suspended  for  want  of  certain  papers,  whk| 
the  French  Commissioners  in  Paris  refused  to  furnish*  t ^ 

The  British  Commissieners  in  London  directed  D.  E.  Morrieiy 
Stqtoftfr  Cpnimfesioner  of  Deposit  in  Paris,  to  demand  the  dqcup 
meats  wanted*  In  their  letter  to  Mr,  Merrier,  dated  the  8th  Septes^- 
k^r,  1820,  they  ejspr#ss  the  conviction  they  were  come  to  on  this 
point,  that  they : considered  Dr.  Poyater,  who  was  prosecuting  this 
Ciajcafer  tl$e  property  of  Douay  College,  u as  an  object  of  the  con- 
Kantian,  and  entitled  to  liquidation/'  (See  the  letter  to  Mr.  Mor- 
nenj-^Infact,  why  did  the  British  Commissioners  claim  these  djffi- 
ments,  which  they  then  deemed  requisite  for  the  liquidation  oitj^ 
Claim  of  Mr.  Daniel,  if  they  had  not  considered  this  Claim  as  incfa<^- 
ed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  treaties  they  were  then  executing  ? ' 

The  documents  called  for  were  not  obtained  ; which  was  chiefly  to 
he  ascribed  to  the  opposition  of  one  of  the  French  Commissioners  in 
Paris.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Mackenzie  one  of  the  Britisq 
Commissioners,  on  the  29th  August,  1821,  made  a proposition  tojDiv 
Pqynter,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  Under-secretary  in  _ the 
jporejgn  Depa^ment,  that  the  English  government  would  atfordlts 

Sistance  towards  procuring  the  documents  required,  if  the  En^lisii 
frolic  Bishops  would  sign  a declaration,  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty claimed  by  the  Reverend  John  Daniel,  when  received,  should  t>e 
eppploypd  in  ecclesiastical  education  in  England,  and  not  in  Fraqj^* 

, . 2%e  following  declaration  was  signed  by  Dr.  Milner,  Dr.  Pointer, 
and  Dr.  Smith,  and  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Daniel,  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  known  to  him.  ^ 

Degiaba'Tjon. — “ The  undersigned  declare  to  his  Majesty 's  go** 
t|T and  to  the  Honourable  Commissioners,  that  as  soon  as, '% 
tkefckind  interposition  and  assistance,  the  value  of  the  property  ql- 
toebed  to  their  English  secular  college,  formerly  at  Douay,  shallfce 
motored  tci  them,  the  whole  of  it  shall  be  remitted  to  England,  as  it 
shall  be  awarded;  shall  be  placed  in  the  English  funds,  and  be  for 
ever  employed  in  England,  and  not  in  France*  for  the  proper  purposes 
of  its  ecclesiastical  destination/* 

> .u'K  ,>• 
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This  declaration,  signed  as  above,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Poynter  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1821;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  reported  to  Dn  Poynter, 
that  the  declaration  gave  complete  satisfaction. 

Is  not  this  an  affirmative  proof  that  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
from  whose  office  this  proposal  was  made  through  the  Commissioners, 
considered  that  this  Claim  for  the  property  held  in  trust  for  Douay 
College  was  included  in  the  contemplation  of  the  treat}'  of  the  30th 
May,  1814,  and  of  the  conventions  of  the  20th  November,  1815,  and 
of  the  25th  April,  1818?  This  proposal  was  made  by  the  British 
government,  not  only  with  a knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  destina- 
tion of  this  property,  but  even  with  a requisition  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  England  for  the  proper  purposes  of  this  destination; 

The  Catholic  Bishops  in  England  having  performed  the  conditioii 
required  on  their  part  by  the  British  government,  the  British  Com- 
missioners* by  a Letter  of  the  28th  day  of  September,  1821,  addressed 
to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  requested  his  lordship  to  favour  them 
with  his  diplomatic  assistance,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  opposed  to 
the  production  of  the  documents  called  for : they  submitted  to  his 
lordship  the  propriety  of  instructing  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Paris  to  demand  the  documents  in  question. 

Lord  Londonderry  wrote  to  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  in  strong  terms  to  that  effect.  The  letters  were  at 
the  house  of  the  Embassy  in  1823. 

It  is  submitted,  that  these  facts  constitute  a continued  chain  of  posi- 
tive proofs  that  Lord  Londonderry,  than  whom  nobody  could  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  treaties,  considered  the  Claim 
of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  (for  the  liquidation  of  which  he  lent  his 
diplomatic  aid  to  obtain  the  required  documents)  included  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  parties  to  those  treaties. 

The  documents  were  not  obtained. — In  August,  1822,  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, the  Commissioner,  informed  Dr.  Poynter  that,  if  they  were  not 
procured,  the  claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  must  be  rejected. — 
Dr.  Poynter  Went  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  to  solicit  his  effectual 
interference.  His  lordship  promised  to  demand  the  papers  in  a diplo- 
matic way*  if  the  Commissioners  would  officially  inform  him  that  the 
documents  had  been  called  for  and  refused.  He  added  to  Dr.  Poyn- 
ter  that,  if  he  should  go  to  Paris  to  expedite  the  business,  he  would 
give  him  a letter  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart; 

Dr.  Poynter  went  to  Paris,  with  a diplomatic  letter  of  recommend- 
ation to  Sir  Charles  Stuart.  Still  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  tbo 
YOL.  I.  NO.  2. 
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£>ench  OotmftrosioRers,  that,  notwithstanding  fdhthC  den&ndb  aW!0f- 
forts  of  Sir  Charles 'Stuart,  the  documents  could  not  he  ofrtafadflfc  ’ ;°  - 
V Dr.  Poynter  Mated  these  difficdKies  *to  the  ^(^esstn-  of  lih^’iate 
Msrquk  of  Londonderry,  the  Right  Honourable 
detter,  dated  the  14th  of  February,  1823/ in  which,  citing  ¥1 

«ef  the  convention  of  the  20th  November,  1815,  applreaftfe’tetift  e&#, 
i Pr.  Poynter  requested  Mr.  Canning  to  be  so'goM  nd  ^direetlf4ib 
British  Commissioners  to  proceed  in  liquidating  Mr. ; Daniel's  clahi 
(m  fheyi  might  he  authorized  to  do  according  to  Ihe  attkdfe  died) 
Without  the  formal  documents,  which  had  been  refused  hy  tfoO  Ftenfeh 
government,  provided  the  Commissioners  judged  that  <rtb«v  aUtheOtie 
debartaontsv  which  Dr#  Poynter  had  delivered  to  them,  would  Bupfdy 
the  want  of  (the  papers  refused.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  iM 
Poynter  olehrly  stated  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  monies  which 
were  the  object  of  his  Claim,  Mr.  Canning  was  pleased  to  givfe&i^ 
tocfteeb'to  the  Commissioners  to  the  effect  desired.— Mr.  Mackenzie 
commimimted  t^  Dr*  Poynter  the  agreeable  news  of  Mr.  CtthnSwgW 
instructions,  and  congratulated  Dr.  Foypter on  hissuece&w 

The  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  these  instruction*,  teftaedU 
afcely  Invited  all  other  Cdtholic  claimants  for  property  belonging  to 
their  former  ecclesiastical  or  religious  eetal^hmentein  France,  to 
fornish  them  with  the  strongest  proofe  they  could  in  support  of  their, 
respective  Claims.  The  following  m an  extract  of  the  circular,  dated5 
London,  the  2nd  April,  1823,  whicto  was  written  by  -the  SeOrefatyo# 
the  Commissioners  to  the  superiors  of  the  religions  Communities  &efen- 
ing  compensation  in  virtue  of  the  treaties.  1 ■ y i 

{ ^ The  French  government  having  refused  to  deliver  iaputhe  papers 
belonging  to  the  British  Catholic  establishments  subsisting  ! in  France 
in  the  year  1783,  and  .for  which  Claims  were  entered  at  office,^, 
the  Commissioners  have  received  instructions  from  his.  Majesty  si 
government  to  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  adjudication^  of 
these  cases  on  such  other  proofs  as  can  be  adduced*.  - ' i 1 

(Signed.)  «Chas,  B«  Bam>V0r^£ta^retaiy^  i 

?:  These  claimants  are  not  called  upon  to  bring  p30ofe  tQ  Skow{<hat 
they  Were  included  in  the  intentions  of  the  French  nud  EagKsh  go^i 
vernments,  the  contracting  parties  in  the  treaties,  bUt  only  tpproduee' 
the  strongest  evidences  they  could  tosupport  then  items  of;  their  claims/* 
afad  to  supply  for  the  absence  of  some  formal  documents,  wh iih  might 
be  called  for,  to  prove  certain  particular  points*  relating  to4beeums 
they  formerly  held  in  the  French  foadsw-rThis  caritov  wttbqa*  idoabt* 
it#  submitted,  an  acknowledgment  of  theiradntowoojto  tho^beanfit  of- 
the  < treaties,  provided  they  satisfy  ‘ the  conditions  'required  tor  the 
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Bu^W^t  Jsifc.dwt  tfip  Commissioner  hero  acknowledged  ?*— They 
pc}pic^)^4p4  ftm* ^ff, 'The, .i^umn^mmm  have  received  instiruotim© 


ftp©;  hisM^p^yj*  government  to  proceed,  without  further  delay,  0 
of  these  casep  (of  the  Claims  for  property  belonging  to, 
fjathohei  ecclepiafticali  or  religious  establishments)  on  such  otbar 
proofs  as  can?  be  adduced//  , . . . . v . 

, Wow  cofuldihis  Majesty’s  government  give  instructions  to  the  Comt , 
un^ppern  appointed  to  execute  the  treaties  made  between  the  French 
apdvJfcgU&h  governments  for  granting  compensation  to  British  otau$*' 
#ts.  oa  the  French  government  and  direct  them  to  proceed  to  the 
m^dicatipujof  the  oases  of  particular  British  claimant^  unless 
jssty’<s  government  considered  these  particular  clfumantiMm  included 
the  benefit  of  those  treaties  ? t . 

W^th  ^li  these  affirmative  proofs  supplied  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
hiM^doaderry9the  British  negotiator  in  the  treaty  pad  convention,,  by  Bir 
Charles  Stuart,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  by  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
shewing  that,  in  fact,  the  Claim  of  the  Reverend  John  Daniel  was  not 
excluded  hy  the  British  government  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaties, 
but  that  it  was  equally,  .included  in  the  contemplation  of  the  British 
government  m the  claim  of  every,  other  British  subject ; it  is  difficult 
toiftojpctoire  on  what , documents,  or  on  what  information,  the  stpior 
meet,  that  it  was  not  in  the:  contemplation  even  of  the  British  govern* 
meet  to  iimMe,  this  Claim,  within  the  treaties  made  in  favour  of  all 
British  subjects,  was  founded. 

fyijthe  geaerel  terms  of  the  treaties  and  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
tbis  Claim  is, included ; and  by  the  conduct  of  the  late  King  of  Franca 
and  of  his  ministers,  explaining  their  sense  of  the  treaty,  there  cannot 
be  , a doubt  that  the  claimant  for  this  property  was  considered  by  them 
a&wkhm  tbe  provisions  and  benefit  of  those  treaties. 

The  French  government,  which  granted  the  compensation,  the 
English  negotiator,  who  accepted  'the  compensation,  both  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Catholic  establishment  of 
Douay  College,  and  neither  excluded  it  from  the  benefit  of  such  trda* 
tics  inconttacfn  with  other  British  demands.  The  property  claimed; 

confronted  because  dt  was  British  property ; why  should  not  am 
indemnity » be  granted  for  it  as  such  ? If*  the  British  government  had* 
intended  to  exclude  the  claimant,  the  Rer<>  John  Daniel,  from  the, 
compensation  bue  Jbed  a right  to  Claim,  according  to  the  express  tenor 
of  the  treaties,  why; was  not  this  declared  from  the  beginning  ? Why; 
did  Lord  Londonderry,  duriug  sp  many  years,  support  Dr.  Ppyoter,. 
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m sgenlibr  Mr.  JMM,  hi  ^ ftoetevtibn  cft  Ofuf  dafcn  b titotV&fr'- 

Contioksioners  appointed  to  execute  the  treaties? 

rdbi  the  Commissioners  to  proceedin  preparing  far  ks  liqnkfatibis1,  w^Oti1 

they  had  entertained  some  doubts  concerning1  It*  adram&ibty 

dM  he  require  the  before-mentioned  declaration  from  ^tkfe1  English" 

OtithoKe  Bishops,  the  vicare-apostc^o  ? Why  did^thd  Cowiiiidieifr P- 

iOOhide  thk  claim  in  the  Hat  which  they 

moot,  of  claims  which  still  remained  to  be  liquidated  ? 'Why  %ntWJ 
chdment  pat  to  great  trouble  and  expence  in  prosecuting  tinvfchmn;^ 
and  in  carrying  it  before  the  privy  council ; when,  byislikqp irimatn 
the  begntfntng  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  treaty,  ali  'thib  wmdd  ! 
have  been  taved?-*Who  was  more  qualified  to  know * than  Ldrdrr 
Londonderry,  whether  tbechumaiit  was  an  object  of  the  treaty  or  hot 9ft 
BM  hardship  supported  the  claimant,  as  being  entitled  to  the)  behditii 
of  its  prorisions.' — It  w quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  Ids'  lortiplspl 
knew  that  the  claimant  was  excluded  from  it,  and,  at  thesame 'tinny  t 
gave  him  constant  encouragement  and  support  in  the  prosacufioBrofa 

bw  ctaim:  " - • * ‘ *■  - v<T 


■ t "V’-y.'j  ot  ho 


N.  D;  Consistently  with  the  existing  laws,  the  lords!  in^cOuhctl  ) 
nfight  not  harAhad  it  in  theip  powef  topronCamce  anyotlWr  ddchioji^ 
than  that  which  they  have  placed  upon  reeord ; bat  hed  the  daihiants't 
been  Any  other  description  of  persons,  with  a samlar  impbdmentffii^ 
their  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a bill  of  indemnity  would  bafcev 
been  iamanded^  and  passed,  to  enable  the  ceuhdlto^ 
ckim,  with  the  money  which  had  been  appropriated  to  ^fpurp#f*yt 
phd  which  bad  been  paid  by  the  French  government  With  tltftiYteW,; 


aiTOWt 


• - ' r< ; ■>  hns  ttrro 

**;:*'f#  Gt  n9lb 

* ■ " vi':;foixT9i»nf 


Alton  Part.*  ' ' ~ 

-■  ' ' : vt  ir<  ji s w 

It  may,  perhaps,  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  parrie^  wlpl^  iji^j, 
fends  the  delicacy  of  others,  to  learn  that,  a Religious 
centiy  issued  from  the  press,  entitled,,*  AltQN^ark,”  chiefly^ig^-^ 
ed,  it  seems,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  young  lad#^ 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  we  were  « .little  stmtied  pt 


f ,Tr. rr  , :-nr 
'1  IT-  u : + >1.  /:  <■  •' 


'*  Alton  Park ; or,  Conversation*  on^  Reijgipas  and  Morai  Subjects,  2 Vols. 
\$tA&,  Keating  and  Brown,  London,  ^ jL-mi: 
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nouncement  of  the  work ; we  feared  that  it  belonged  to  that  class  of 
non-descript  publications,  with  which  the  book-cases  of  the  “ Saints  ” 
are  loaded — a compound  of  insipid  detail  and  senseless  cant;  and  we 
bad  almost  augured  its  doom,  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world.  For  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  the  public,  and  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  not  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  author's  prospects,  our 
fears  have  not  been  realized,  and  our  opinions  have  been  corrected  by 
the  result.  “ Alton  Park  99  does,  indeed,  wear  many  of  the  features 
of  a novel.  It  has  its  heroes  and  its  heroines,  its  incidents  and  its 
mysteries,  its  marriages  and  its  deaths.  How  all  these  particulars  can 
be  embodied  in  a composition,  professedly  of  a religious  character,  will, 
no  doubt,  appear  wonderful ; but,  to  us,  the  greater  wonder  is,  that  all 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  in  so  easy  and  natural  a manner; 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  should  not,  sometimes,  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  variety  of  the  actors;  and  that  this  species  of  agreeable 
instruction  should  have  been  devised  and  executed  with  such  singular 
success,  on  a first  attempt,  by  a Female . 

The  plot  of  the  narrative  is  very  simple,  though  sufficiently  involv- 
ed to  excite  interest ; thus  the  imagination  becomes  delightfully  sus- 
pended, while  the  moral  is  not  too  obscure  to  make  a due  impression. 
We  forbear  to  give  an  outline  of  the  contents,  lest  we  should  detract 
from  the  pleasure  which  must  afterwards  accompany  the  perusal,  and 
shall,  accordingly,  dismiss  the  subject  with  a very  few  general  obser- 
vations. 

The  Catholic  doctrines,  as  they  regard  belief  and  practice,  are  in- 

^y^episode,  throughout  the  work  ; thei 
are  ftgfen&ed  hhd  Wplamed ; theFestivalsbfthe  yefcr  arepcfinted 
out,  and  their  obligations  enforced ; and  the  moral  duties  of  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  and  reciprocally  of  parents  tp  their  children  are 
ingeniously  and  aptly  illustrated*  The  foibles  of  infancy,  and  those 
which  assume  a harsher  name  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life,  are 
depicted  with  a close  adherence  to  nature ; they  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
cognized, and  vice,  “to  be  hated,  needs  only  to  be  seen/'  In  short, 
we  are  so  fully  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  work,  that  we  give  it  our 
unqualified  approbation.  We  praise  its  style,  because,  it  is  graceful 
and  Unafibdted;  its  descriptions,  for  they  are  lively ; its  object,  for  itj 
is  benevolent ) and  ife  reflections,  for  they  spring  warm  from  a feeling* J 
heart.  * ‘ • 4 ' ' • 

Novel  reading  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  presefit  ^ 
day : we  must  not  be  considered  to  countenance  the  mania,  by  recom- 
mending to  notice  Jhe  y olumes  under  consideration.  It  is  only  in  the 
mechanical  composition,  that  “Alton  Park  h can  be  truly 
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any  similarity  to  a N|ovel.  The  sentiment*  artvltoppity#  diftapeut 
from  Jbe-commoa  atopie-of  the  Circulating  JUhrary  ^ ml  if  lom&om 
iahfodiioed  iolo  the  stoiy^  eed  nnamiehle ; charaotew  bar ebeeneoftsi* 
darodindispaoeableto  the  plot,we  heye  the  satisfaction  of  discover* 
itig,  that  the  latter  invariably  mnend  or  receive  the  proper  award  of 
their  misdemeanours,  and  the  former  regard  Matrimony  a Sacjn^ 
meat,  a honourable  in  all,”  and  enter  into  it  with  Christian,  aentiwwda 
and  holy, a&ctiom 

Wfe:  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  work,  flattering  ourseives>  that  the 
interest,  which  it  will  excite,  will  be  more  than  an  apology  for  its 
length.  It  is  an  episode,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,,  by  which 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  principal,  characters.  Sir,  William 
Alto%]myingK  ^turned,  after  a long  absence,  to  his  estate^  finds  all  in 
nan  and  desolation.  He  meets  an  old  servant  of  the  family.  At 
first,  neither  recognizes  the  other.  The  rest  we  leave  to  the  author’s 
own  words ^ t 

4 He  at  that  time  was  happy,  because  4*  wesvirtnen*.  HsJigion  andpieiy 
guided  his  actions,  and  with  unfeigned  devotion  be  offered  up  his -prayers  to  *M, 
God,  whom  be  had,  long  since  ceased  to  adore,  bat  to  whose  boson  he  net*  again 
earnestly  wished  to  return.  Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  he  walked  oe  titt.be 
reached  that  wing  of  the  house  which  was  appropriated  lor  thechapsl  and4be  *tf* 
of  <he>chaplauu  He  tried  to  open,  the  doer,  and  Hwaaloohed> Oppsssatoinjmiator 
aqd  fctigued  to  body,  he  looked  around  for  a seat ; and  perceiving  nnt,atw.shsrt  diet  > 
tance,  occupied  by  a venerable  looking  old  man,  went  towards  it,  , A this  approach 
the  old  man  arose  and  offered  his  seat, — “ Here  is  room  enough-  for  us  both,  »jT 
friend,"  said  Sir  William,  " I beg  1 may  not  distarb  yon.  I was  trying  to  Open 
door  that  seams  to  lead  into « chapel ; bet  from  appeasanse,  ! shonlA  jndga  At  has 
not  boemopened  for  pinny  yew*" . “ Ahi”  said  toeoM  * toto '•  a-to^v»t^it 

m^e  than^ito*?  iwi,  sipce  our  goto  pastor,  died ; and  from  toe?  time  ofhwbowij. 
I'll  be  bound  up  creature  has  entered  it,  except  it  be  rats  and  birds,  smdnf  them  i 
1 warrant  there's  a large  congregation."  f ' 

• “Are  there  many  Catholics  in  this  neighbourhood Thsre  were,y  mtr 4e^ 

nour,  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  they  are  sadly  fallen  off*  at  presankrv  Wlftovi' 
had  priest  here  so  long,  that  toe  children  base  been  neglected*  aod.**to*y  gessfen 

up,  without  nmcb  regard  for  their  religion,  pmny  of  onr  young  jNtofd®  have  mauled  * > 
Protestants^  and  their  children  are  nothing  at- all.  , Some,  even, .atai net ■ christen-* 
ed?*  Sir  William's  conscience  smote  him.  ^ 

* " There  is,"  he  resumed,  “ a good  chapel,  as  I have  been  iafosmed, abotHhfr » 

miles  off,  and  n — " Five  miles,  good  sir?  yes,  tbntmay  d*w«ll«*oegh  hmt 

those  that  keep;  a carriage,  or  a bone ; but  it  ina  long  way.  faftpe©*>  »* 

must  trudge  it,  let  toe  weather  fee  whatitwili.  And  toe  poos  pWWrePi  yoatho- 
nour ; why  'tis  a day’s  journey  there  and  back.”—"  Hut  poor  people,  to  the  coun^ 
try,  my  friend,  ^re  accustomed  to  walking,  and  toe  richf r sort  have  a <hor**«ad  %:.< 
market  cart : they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  excused  for  neglecting  their  . 
duties,  although  there  has  been  no  priest  here  for>somey*ai&  Ifittire  ^oeUtoa^ 
of  a fair,  Ql  * horserace*  I have  no. doubt. that.  theyi  wppM  *atiljHM  ? fe  smntotoiifc* 
gojng. 
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l that*  vlfily  Relieve ; bat  to  go  to  chnlrch  every  Siraday  fiVe  mites,  when 

9P*oa£fct‘to  iiavo  a cbapelln the  village, is  really  a groat  hardship  to  ourwivetfariil 
little  ones;  while  the  fair,  or  the  horse  race,  does  not  come  more  than  twice  or 
thrice  a year,  and  then  the  pleasnre  repays  the  toil.  Bnt  to  walk  fonr  or  five  miles 
to  a gentleman’s  house  on  a cold  wet  morning,  and  not  have  a bit  of  fire  to  warm 
you,  or  dry  your  clothes — and  if  you  are  fasting,  to  return  the  same — is  enough  to 
cool  the  fervour  of  such  weak  mortals  as  we  are,  who  at  best  often  want  something 
to  spur  ns  on  to  serve  oor  heavenly  master,  about  whom,  because  he  is  so  patient 
and  long  suffering,  we  are  apt  to  think  but  too  little.” 

4 M Very  true,”  returned  Sir  William,  who  felt  a truth  he  was  not  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge ; 44  but,  as  you  remark  that  there  is  a pleasure  in  going  to  a fair  or  a 
horse  race  which  repays  the  toil,  I suppose  you  mean  to  infer,  that  in  the  service  of 
God  there  is  no  pleasnre,  unless  accompanied  with  ease  and  plenty  of  good  cheer. 

* #%I  mean  no  such  thing,”  replied  the  old  man  rather  indignantly*  44  But  I have 
not  lived  all  these  years  in  the  world,  nor  you  either,  I believe,  without  remarking, 
how  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  body  than  to  the  soul ; and  that,  if  some 
few  are  willing  to  serve  God  for  his  own  sake,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  be 
attracted  to  his  service  by  sweetmeats,”  He  paused  for  a moment,  and  then  con- 
tained, ‘c  Yes,  your  honour,  there  is  a pleasure  in  the  service  of  God,  an  exquisite 
pleasure  to  the  poor  man  who  endeavours  to  serve  him  ; a pleasure  to  which  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  splendour,  perhaps  are  strangers.  The  Lord 
who  made  us,  is  particularly  the  God  of  the  poor ; well  does  he  know  how  to  re- 
compense us  for  our  poverty  ; nay,  even  to  make  us  love  it.  I have  acquaintance 
with  some  in  the  village  who  for  years  have  never  failed,  hail,  rain,  or  sunshine,  to 
present  themselves  every  Sunday  and  holiday  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ; and  I am 
sure  they  would  have  forgone  a thousand  advantages,  had  they  been  offered,  rather 
than  be  deprived  of  this  happiness,  so  sweet  is  the  Lord  to  those  who  love  him. 
Yet  these  poor  men  have  been  suffered  to  return  at  all  seasons  without  being  offer- 
ed the  least  refreshment.” 

* u Well,  and  were  those  who  lived  at  a distance  any  better  off  when  your  chapel 
was  opeu  here  ?”  asked  Sir  William,  willing  to  prolong  a conversation  in  which  he 
felt  interested,  M Better  off,  sir  ! you  must  be  a stranger  indeed  in  these  parts  not 
to  hare  heard  o f Sir  William  Alton!  Yes;  no  one  came  to  his  chapel  from  a dis- 
tance, and  went  away  unrefreshed;  no  one  went  to  his  duty,  who  bad  not  a good 
breakfast  provided  for  him,” 

4 u Bnt,  my  friend,  if  there  were  a large  congregation,  a gentleman  need  have  an 
immense  fortune  to  do  all  this  and  provide  for  his  family:”— 44  The  late  Sir  William, 
sir,  hod  a noble  fortune,  and  he  made  a princely  use  of  it.  Uis  gates  were  never 
closed  against  the  poor,  nor  his  bread  denied  to  the  hungry.  He  was  idolized  in  this 
village  ; not  creature  would  have  hurt  a single  tiling  belonging  to  him,  nor  have 
suffered  another  to  do  it  unpunished,  so  much  was  he  respected.  Nor  did  his  abun- 
dant charity  make  him  the  poorer;  for  our  divine  Lord  hath  said,  that  what  is 
given  to  the  poor  shall  be  considered  as  lent  to  him,  and  that  he  will  repay  it  a 
hundredfold  : and  truly  my  good  master  found  it  so.” 

4 w Was  be  old  when  he  died  ?”  asked  Sir  William,  affected  at  the  recollection  of 
his  father’s  virtues. — u Ah  no!  why  did  I call  him  old?  He  was  but  in  the  prime 
Qf  life— out  off  like  a flower  in  the  midst  of  his  days ! rich  in  good  works,  and  ripe 
for  heaven.  If  nil  our  nobles  were  like  him,  how  respectable  and  how  revered 
would  greatness  be  l*-**.44  Sir  William  has  left  in  you,  old  man,  an  able  panegyrist.” 
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— * Nor  am  I'the  only  one,”  said  the  old  mao,  as  he  wiped  away  the  darth^lnr. 
M Though  it  is  twenty  yean  or  more  tiooe  hts  death,  he  etfll  Hess  In  (be  menmry 
of  as  all ; and  we  take  pleasore  in  relating  his  tirtaesto  mat  children  and  grand- 
children.*9 

4 u Aod  his  lady?  he  was  married,  was  he  not?"— ' “ Hie  lady," resumed the  oM 
. man ; u Oh  what  a lady  1 an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one  on  earth.  Beautiful  in 
person,  bet  incomparably  more  in  mind.  Sock  humility  I each  eweetness  of  dispe- 
eitjon ! No  one  ever  saw  her  out  of  temper ; die  waS  idolised  by  my  master,  and 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  truly  the  good  woman  spoken  ofin  the  scripture, 
whose  price;  is  from  efar.  She  governed  her  house  with  the  greatest  exactitude ; 
yet  with  much  indolgenee : though  eo  perfect  in  herself,  she  made  abundant  aHow- 
' ance  for  the  failings  of  others.  The  poor  she  considered  as  her  children,  and  was 
never  So  happy  as  Whfen  she  was  doing  them  shme  kind  office.  No  one  ever  ap- 
plied to  her  in  Vain  for  relief ; yet  she  knew  now  to  discern  the  industrious  p6or 
from  the  idle  beggar.  How  many  timee  have  I driven  her  in  the  winter,  when  the 
enow  was  half  up  the  carnage  wheels,  to  visit  some  poor  sick  person  in  the 
village,  who,  she  thought,  might  suffer  from  the  seventy  ef  the  weather,  or  want  in 
seme  way  her  assistance.  God  reward  hfcr ! — wfe  shall  never  see  her  like  again : 
we  were  not.  worthy  to  keep  cock  a treasure.  As  the  lived  like  a saint;  ske  died 
tke  death  of  the  just.  Not  a dry  eye  was  seen  in  the  village  for  many  k day.  add 
her  funeral  was  attended  by  a concourse  of  people  that  kings  might  envy." 

. * Here. by  chance  the  old  man  looked  up  at  his  attentive  auditor,  and'  perceiv- 
ed with  surprise  hii>  face  bedewed  in  tears. — w I distress  you,  sir.  Pardon  an  old 
man,  who,  when  he  gets  on  this  subject*  never  knows  whereto  stop.  You  look  ill  \ 
I fear  I h*Ve  tifed  you.  If  you  are  a stranger  here,  and  will  condescend  to  come 
to  my  poor  Cottage,  which  I owe  to  the  bounty  of  the  late  8fr  William,  you  can  test 
more  at  )onr  ease." 

• “ Thank  ydn,  my  good  friend,  I am  better  now ; and  if  it  is  not  troublesome, 
allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  late  Sir  William  did  not  leave  a son?  I think  you 
have  not  mentioned  him."  “ Look,"  resumed  the  old  man  with  a sfgh,  " at  that 
mansion— see  its  state  of  desolation,  its  mouldering  walls  ahd  broke®  windows ; 
they  will  tell  you  what  I would  fain  conceal  " 

- • “ Is- he  then  also  dead  ? " — u To  ua  he  is.  He  dees  not  fancy  a country  life, 

and  passes  the  chief  of  his  time  in  London,  or  abroad." 

4 u What  sort  of  a character  does  he  bear  ? I suppose  be  does  not  much  resem- 
ble his  parents."  " Excuse  me,  sir,  I have  kept  you  long  enbugk ; 1 wfH  gtf  tow 
and  endeavour  to  procure  the  key,  if  you  still  wish  to  see  the  chapel." 

1 " Not  so  fast,  good,  friend,"  said  Sir  William,  holding  him  by  the  arm,  dest^ 
rous  to  know  what  was  the  general  opinion  concerning  himself. . “ As  yon  say  so 
little  about  the  present  baronet,  his  conduct,  I suppose,  does  not  please  fom.9* 

• M If,  air,  you  have  lived  at  all  in  the  fashionable  world,  you  cannot  be  quite 

a stranger  to  Sir  William  Alton."  “ I know  enough  of  him,"  resumed  Sir  Wtillmn, 
“Ho  think  him  the  worst  of  men:"  ; > * : •»  * 

4 “ Then  why  ask  my  sentiments  ? It  is  always' a painful  thought  to  me,'thht  hti 
baa  for  aO  long  a timC  forgotten  the  excellent  precepts  of  his  respected  parents. 

' Hopptiyfor’thetn^theyhad  notlived  to  see  it"  ’’  - 

■ • “ Have  you  heard,?  asked  Sir  William,  " that  he  has  sold  hisbousoln  townr 
given  . np  hla  establishment  there,  and  gone  no  one  knowswhither  V9  • “ I dkt  ken* 
it,  and  I am  not  aony/9  said  the  old  man,  again  relapsing  into  tilence,  ’ 
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* Sir  William  was  disappointed.  He  wished  to  know  the  opialon  of  a man 
whose  interesting  appearance  prepossessed  him  in  his  favour,  and  whose  venera- 
tion for  his  parents  seemed  to  endear  him  to  his  heart. 

<u  You  were  a while  ago,  my  friend,  so  loquacious  that  I could  scarce  get  in  a 
word ; .you  are  now  so  taciturn  that  I cannot  draw  a sentence  from  you.  Are  yon 
fearful  1 should  repeat  your  conversation?  Worthless  as  he  is*  he  will  not 
injure,  yon.” 

The  old  man,  unconscious  of  Sir  William’s  design,  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  replied,  “ An  old  man  like  me,  whose  days  are  almost  at  their  close,  can 
have  but  little  to  fear  from  power  or  resentment;  but  Christian  charity  forbids  mO 
to  blazon  and  proclaim  the  faults  of  any  one,  much  less  those  of  Sir  William,  whom 
I respect  as  the  son  of  my  revered  master,  and  still  love  in  spite  of  his  faults^ 
Ah!  how  often  have  these. aged  hands  been  raised  in  supplicatiou ; nor  do  I entire- 
ly despair  of  his  return  to  virtue.  Almighty  God  will  not,  I trust,  leave  to  perish 
eternally  the  son  of  such  virtuous  parents.” 

<u  Should  yon  kuow  him  if  .you  were  to  see  him  again  ? ” asked  Sir  William, 
much  affected. 

* u I think  I should,  if  he  at  all  resemble  his  former  self ; but  1 have  not  seen  hint 
since  a few  days  after  the  funeral  of  her  ladyship.  His  friends  persuaded  him  to 
go  abroad  to  divert  his  mind,  for  he  took  the  death  of  his  parents  very  ranch  to 
heart  He  was  thejn  just  turned  one  and  twenty,  about  your  height,  but  fair  com- 
plexiooed  and  with  a fine  colour.  I am  told,  however,  he  is  much  altered.”-* 
w What  was  his  disposition  when  a boy  ? ” — u Amiable ; his  heart  was  the  seat  of 
every  virtue.  I knew  him  from  his  infancy,  and  took  a delight  in  amusing  him? 
little  did  I think  the  recollection  of  him  would  ever  have  given  me  so  much  pain. 
But  such  is  the  will  of  God  ; they  are  well  kept  who  are  supported  by  his  divine 
grace,  and  those  who  stand  know  not  how  soon  they  may  fall ; for  we  are  poor 
weak  mortals,  subject  to  continual  changes.” 

<UI  see  your  partiality  makes  yon  still  willing  to  excuse  his  faults.” 

* “ Yes,  sir,”  rejoined  the  old  man,  u the  world  condemns  him  enoOgh  ; I need 
not  add  anything  to  its  censures.” 

‘“The  world,  my  good  friend,”  said  Sir  William,  seizing  the  hand  of  his  compa- 
nion, impatient  to  discover  himself,  w does  not  Condemn  him  more  severely  than  he 
condemns  himself.  Look  op,  and  examine  if  there  are  no  traces  left  in  me  of  Wit* 
iiam  Alton.” — u Sir  William  Alton  ? Impossible  !”—M  Not  at  all  impossible,  my  good 
old  Joseph,  for  so  I just  now  recollec  you  were  called;  I am  indeed  the  worthless 
son  of  yoor  lamented  master.  The  prayers  you  have  so  charitably'  offered  fofr 
me  at  the  shrine  of  mercy  will  not,  I hope,  be  always  fruitless ; continue  them  still, 
and  he  henceforth  my  friend  and  monitor.” 

4 u Is  it  a reality  ? ” exclaimed  Jpseph,  u am  I in  my  senses  ? Ts  it  possible*  then, 
that  I have  been  talking  to  Sir  William  ? that  my  eyes  are  permitted  to  behold,  my 
aged  arms  to  embrace  my  long-lamented  master,  for  so  permit  me  to  call  yon.” 
Joseph,  unable  to  recover  f om  his  surprise,  pressed  with  paternal  warmth  the 
hand  of  Sir  William  to  his  affectionate  heart  and  bathed  ft  with  his  tears  t thfcifc 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  u My  God ! ” he  exclaimed;  “ have  I lived  tb  see  this 
day?  How  shall  I express  my  gratitude?  To  s^e  Sir  William  is  a pleasure;  but  to 
„ see  him  returned  to  himself,  to  virtue,  to  Thee*  is  a happiness  I do  not  deserve.” 
r Then  turning  to  Sir  William,  he  continued,  M Oh,  my  dear  master,  this  joy  is  rtittr® 
Oppressive  to  my  poor  heart  than  all  that  I have  suffered,  Btcdst  an  did  ntan’s 
VOL.  I.  NO.  2.  R 
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OttdBu  bf  MyWprtdDti;  f hope  State  M nfefrwlud  by  ttam  ; 
I Ad  Hot  koow  So  whom  1 was  ftpHtkibg  ” 

* 44  Fear  not  that  yon  have  given  offence  : yoor  oeMlnietfU  do  yon  tapper t I 
wished  to  hear  the  troth,  and  wu,  therefore,  unwftimg  to  ditcdver  myself;  bat 
When  should  I have  met  with  another  that  wofdd  have  spoken  of  me  in  terms  so 
ffehff#  I I did  hot  at  all  recognise  yon,  tHI  yon  spdke  of  yoofsdtf  as  coachman.  I 
rejoice  that  I have  foand  one  honest,  virtaoos  man.  In  whom  I may  confide ; fbr  f 
tad  began  to  mistrust  all  mankind,  and  almost  to  think  that  virtue  was  merely  a 
name.  Bat  why  dM  yoa  say  yon  were  not  sorry  I tad  been  obliged  tfrgtve  op  my 
establishment,  and  become  a wanderer?  Was  this  sentiment  in  unison  with  the 
affection  you  expressed  ?M — M It  was,  because  1 was  m hopes  It  would  make  yom 
reflect,  and  look  koto  yourself.  I never  could  forget  you  had  at  stake  an  immortal 
•ouL” 

'“And  (,*  replied  Sir  Wlllhun,  “who  was  the  oaly  one  concerned,  fbr  jWM 
entirely  forgot  it  It  is  to  sickness,  to  afflictions,  to  disappointments,  tkat  I am  in- 
debted for  more  serious  thoughts.” — wAhf  rather  say,  to  the  Infinite  mercy  of 
God,”  resumed  Joseph,  “ who  sent  those  crosses,  as  so  many  tokens  of  his  love,  to 
Wean  yon  from  the  world,  and  make  you  think  of  him.” 

'“'Ton  ate  right  it  la  to  the  goodness  of  God  I am  entirely  indebted  : but  f have 
forgotten  the  language  of  piety.  Twenty  years*  negligence  ha*  almolt  obliterated 
every  thing  serious  from  my  admit” — “ Will  you  permit  me,  81r  Willi  am,”  Inter- 
rupted Joseph,  “ to  announce  yoor  arrival  hi  the  viHage  ? ” 

• “ Not  to-day,  good  Joseph,  I feel  myself  too  ill  ; I must  return  to  the  inn  : per- 
haps after  a tittle  repose  I may  be  better.  If  yon  have  leisure,  come  and  pass  (he 
evening  with  me,  and  we  will  consider  what  Is  needful  to  be  dotro  ? * Saying  this, 
he  parted  with  Joseph  and  returned  to  the  boose  in  which  ho  had  passed  the  night.* 


The  Parson9*  Horn  Book . 

• The  Established  Church,  as  far  as  its  enormous  property  and  pa- 
tronage are  concerned,  is  on  its  last  legs.  In  every  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  this  feeling  is  beginning  to  prevail  among  all  rational 
people.  What  every  one  thinks,  no  one  has  ventured  adequately  to  ex- 
press till  now ; and  certainly,  none  could  do  it  more  successfully  than  the 
author,  or  authors,  of  the  satirical  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
severest  stabs  ever  given  to  the  immense  temporalities  of  an  over-paid 
and  oppressive  establishment,  which,  under  the  cloak  of  piety,  has 
turned  the  sanctuary  of  pure  religion  into  a temple  of  * money  chan- 
gers/' If,  with  the  feelings  now  prevalent,  this  work  be  generally  dis- 
seminated and  further  continued  in  parts  as  contemplated,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  Established  Church  to  counteract  the  change  of  public 
opinion  it  will  be  likely  to  create.  We  have  scarcely  ever  seen  so  splen- 
didly got  up  a book  issue  from  the  Irish  press,  at  so  low  a price  as  five 
shillings— -a  price  which,  in  fact,  can  scarcely  pay  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation, considering  the  superior  slyle  of  the  engravings,  twelve  in 
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number*  The  matter  of  the  hook  constats  of  hunteroUs  prose  pieces 
in  a variety  of  style;  poetry,  occasioaly  ff  udibratetlc,  and  occasionally 
epigramstic,  or  didactic.  In  the  latter  we  noticed  many  terse  ahd  con- 
densed passages,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a Baviad  or  Mavi^d. 
Inhere  are  copious  notes  in  a light  and  familiar  style,  which  convey  a 
vpst  deal  of  information  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment Tba  sketches  of  character  are  admirable,  and  seem  to  be  all 
drawn  with  great  faithfulness  from  real  life,  as  also  the  dramatic 
scenes  and  incidental  dialogues.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  any  thing  °f  die  kind  more  true  to  nature  and  less  caricatured 
than  the  j tatoi*  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  their  extraordinary  shrewdness 
is  also  moat  truly  depicted.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  book 
amused  us  more  than  the  mock  quotations,  as  epigrams  to  each  arti- 
ctejthfy  are  so  apt  and  pointed.  The  etchings  are  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  aity  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  coming  from  fha 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  work  does  the  utmost 
credit-  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  revert  to  the  Parson  $ Horn  Book  again ; 
and  if  space  permits,  we  may  give  a few  extracts,  that  no  doubt,  will 
amuse  our  readers  highly. 

JThe  preceding  notice,  as  it  entirely  expresses  our  own  opinions, 
we  have  copied  from  the  Freemans  Journal] 

Substance  of  the  Arguments  used  at  the  late  Discussion 
at  Cheltenham , on  the  Rule  of  Faith.  By  Rev  J.  Brown. 

We  regret  tbat  our  limits  will  allow  tie  merely1  to  notice  this  useful 
little  work.  It  is  a faithful  report  of  the  arguments  which  it  professes 
to  record,  with  an  exception  which  enhances  its  claim  to  candour.  Iq 
two  planes  the  author  states  that  objecting  would  have  received  each 
and,  such  a reply,  if,  the  Catholics  had  been  allowed  the  opportunity. 
The  fact  is,  that  those  objections  did  receive  the  precise  replies  fswp 
Rev.  T.  JVJ.  M’PouneU.  We  recommend  the  work  to  our  contro- 
versial readers,  assuring  them  that  they  will  derive  greatrgrsttihaettaii 
from  the  perusal. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Kidderminster,  February 1 9, 1831. 

Gentlemen, 

By  inserting  in  the  Magazine,  the  following  Address,  either  in  its 
present  form,  or  in  any  other  shape,  which  your  better  judgments  may 
suggest,  you  will  serve  the  cause  of  Religion,  and  greatly  oblige, 

Y our  obedient  humble  servants, 


The  Kidderminster  Catholics, 
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Address  of  the  Kidderminster  Catholics  to  the  Catholic 
JPubUe > 

pKLLOW-CATHOLtcs ! — Of  the  various  religious  societies,  wlncl* 
Compose  the  large  population  of  this  manufacturing  town,  we  are  the 
only  considerable  numerical  body,  who  are  not  blessed  with  the 
possession  of  a resident  Pastor  and  place  of  worship.  We  at£  alt, 
especially  the  young  and  the  aged,  in  a state  of  deplorable  spiritual 
destitution  ; and  a strong  sense  of  our  necessities  and  wants  has,  at 
length,  forced  us  into  the  adoption  of  strenuous  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  alleviation  or  even  a total  removal  of  these  afflictions.  The  plan 
and  practical  success  of  weekly  contributions,  raised  among  ourselvefc 
out  of  our  daily  earnings,  have  been  laid  before  our  Venerable  Bishop, 
and  have  received  the  expression  of  his  warm  approbation,  eulogy 
and  encouragement.  By  his  lordship  we  have  been  urged,  and  al- 
most commanded  to  persevere.  His  tender  sympathy  in  our  miseries, 
and  his  perfect  conviction  of  the  extraordinary  call  and  necessity  there 
are  for  the  establishment  of  a new  Mission  among  our  15,000  liberal 
townsmen,  have  been  most  unequivocally  evinced,  by  the  eager 
promptness  with  which  he  unhesitatingly  seconded  our  efforts,  not 
only  by,  the  golden  eloquence  of  his  munificent  donation  to  our  funds, 
hut  also  by  his  personal  and  successful  exertions^o  engage  a generous 
friend  in  our  interest,  with  a valuable  yearly  allowance  towards  the 
support  of  a Pastor.  Thus,  sources  have  already  been  opened,  al- 
most sufficient  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  a priest ; and,  a most 
cheering  prospect  is  presented  to  our  view,  through  the  fervent  zeal 
and  pious  liberality  of  our  venerated  episcopal  Superior,  which  will 
not  suffer  300  of  us  to  remain  here,  like  6heep  without  a shepherd, 
destitute  of  the  comfort  and  assistance  of  a resident  minister  of 
religion. 

Fellow-Catholics  !— We  are  now  extremely  anxious  to  acquire  the 
means  of  erecting  a Chapel,  whose  size  shall  be  commensurate  to  our 
necessities,  and  capable  of  admitting  within  its  sacred  enclosure,  the 
numerous  converts,  who  seem  alreJa|y  to  begin  to  assemble  around 
the  beautiful  attractions  of  the  standard 'of  truth.  Money,  even  now, 
pours  into  our  coffers  from  the  voluntary  and  overflowing  generosity 
of  these  lovers  of  consistency.  Oh  ! that  we  had  the  means  of  com- 
pleting their  conversion  ! — a Chapel,  in  which  the  truths  of  salvation 
might  be  effectually  proclaimed.  O help  us  then,  fellow-Christians,  to 
attain  the  object  of  our  wishes* — to  accomplish  the  full  extent  of  the 
sacred  command  laid  upon  us  by  our  venerated  Prelate, — to  erect  a 
temple  for  the  diffusion  and  perpetuation  of  that  holy  Religion*  which 
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procares,  us  so  many  comforts,  promotes  so  extensively  the  greater 
glory  Of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  so  liberally  dispenses  spiritual  tries* 
sings  and  divine  consolations  through  die  nations  of  the  earth*  Can 
we  apply  in  vain  to  British  or  Irish  hearts,  filled  with  the  seraphic 
fire  of  celestial  charity?  We  are  sure  there  is  not  a posing  year, 
which  does  not  witness  their  search  for  necessitous  objects,  by  reliev- 
ing which*  they  may  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  the  kingdom 
of  heayen*  Charity  never  falleth  away.  Her  beautiful  flame  is  ever 
burning,  ever  warming,  ever  illumining,  ever  ascending.  Our  concern 
is  her  work  ;— her  own  excellent,  spiritual,  meritorious,  remunerating 
work  of  mercy ; a work,  which  is  likely  to  plentifully  scatter  a profu- 
sion of  benefits  and  favours  through  many  successive  generations.  We 
throw  ourselves  and  our  undertaking  into  her  arms,  and  cannot  but 
indulge  in  the  certain  anticipation  of  prosperous  and  felicitous  results. 
May  the  God  of  charity  mercifully  listen  to  our  prayers,  crown  our 
incipient  joys  with  the  consummation  of  our  washes,  and  reward  the 
bounty  of  our  benefactors,  with  the  plenitude  of  temporal  prosperity 
and  eternal  happiness. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Kidderminster, 

Rev,  J.  T.  Brownlow,  Harrington  Hall,  Worcestershire, 

Rev.  J,  A.  Mason,  Stourbridge,  do. 

Adam  Adams,  Daniel  Mahoney,  Benjamin  Cook,  Patrick  O'Leary, 
and  James  Carmody,  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Many  Masses  to  be  said  for  the  Benefactors.*— Contributions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Wolverhampton; 
Wright  and  Co.  Bankers,  London;  Rev.  J.  A.  Mason,  Stourbridge; 
Rev,  J.  T.  Brownlow,  Harrington  Hall,  Worcestershire;  or  by  the 
foregoing  Members  of  the  Committee. 


Elegy  on  John  Brie. 

True  and  Mm  honor  are  contrasted— the  many  riotim*  to  the  latytr  lamented, 
and  amongst  them  the  patriotic  subject  of  the  Elegy. 

There  is  a spirit  that  never  dies — 

That  radiates  thro'  all  time — 

For  she  drew  her  being  from  the  skies, 

And  lives,  in  the  light  of  heavenly  eyes. 

Pure,  generous  and  sublime. 

There  is  a phantom  that  passes  away 
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Marsh, 


As  fleet  as  a mortal’s  breath* 

Yet  glitters,  illusive,  to  betray, 

. And  maketh  the  erring  and  proud  the  prey 
Of  em  and  the  second  death. 

There  is  a spirit  that  God  hath  Mess’d— 

Hath  bless'd  ! — for  He  loves  her  well— 

A spirit  that  leads  the  brightest  and  best 
Of  all  mankind  to  that  place  of  rest 
Where  Goo  and  his  angels  dwelL 
There  is  a phantom  human  pride 
Arrays  in  that  spirit’s  form. 

And,  oft  the'  that  phantom  false  was  tried. 

Yet  the  world  still  follows  its  wildering  guide 
A meteor  in  a storm ! 

God  ! how  oft  have  the  noblest  hearts 
That  thy  word  of  life  redeem’d, 
blistakenthe  gleam  which  die  phantom  darts 
For  that  holy  ray  the  spirit  imparts, 

And  found,  too  late,  they  dream’d ! 
v Fallen  is  he— the  great— the  good ! — 

There— there  he  lies  pale — pale  and  wan ! 

Who,  amidst  Ierne’s  patriots  stood, 

And  arous’d  her  youth’s  young,  burning  blood 
To  strike  for  Freedom  gone ! 

Ip  the  prune  of  kfe— in  the  height  of  fame— 

In  his  towering  intellect’s  pride— 

For  a phantom  of  air — a shadow — a name — 

Despite  of  his  suppliant  country’s  claim 
Un-annealed  he  died ! 

Yet  do  we  not  yield  to  bleak 'despair, 

For,  his  penitent  sigh  did  blend 
With  Erin's  fond  and  fervent  prayer 
That,  haply,  thou  wouldst  deign  to  spare 
The  patriot  and  the  friend ! 

c.  j.  o’c 
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Dr.  LtogHrd. — W*  lm>  ftm»  * 
correspondent,  flMt  this  celebrated 
histories  is  At  pretest  engaged  is  revis- 
ing hit  History,  and  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a Review  of  his  Reviewers* 

Dr,  JVatentorth. — We  are  is  formed 
that  this  gentleman  to 'nearly  ready 
for  the  Press,  a work  on  the  InfaUs- 
WWty  of  the  Catholic  Church-  His 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  important 
dogma,  (which  Is  so  offensive  to  oar 
opponents,  who  arc  crying  out  14  no 
infallible  Gbnrch,”  and  whd  are,  con- 
sequently, satisfied  with  a fallible  am) 
wMi,  we  understand,  assume  a new 
feature*  The  origin  of  the  forthcom- 
ing work  may  be  referred  to  the  very 
gentlemanly  and  very  evangelical  con- 
duct, exhibited  on  a late  occasion  at 
Birmingham,  by  the  gallant  and  reve- 
rend deputies  of  the  Reformation  So- 
ciety. Thanks  for  their  fruitful  ex- 
ertions. 

Nem  Edition  of  the  Garden  of  the 
Soul,— A new  and  improved  edit  ion  of 
this  excellent  manual  of  devotion  will 
shortly  make  Its  appearance.  There 
will  be  as  ltlde  deviation  from  the 
origiaa)  matter  and  form  as  possible.— 
Some  deficiencies  as  to  the  Sacraments 
of  Extreme  Unction  and  Matrimony, 
4c,  will  be  supplied.  To  reduce  the 
ate  and  expense  of  this  book,  prayers 
that  ocisr  twice  over  will  be  omitted. 
Numerous  typographical  and  souse 
grammatical  errors  will  be  corrected. 
Some  difference  of  arrangement  will 
he  adopted  * an  arrangement,  fere  an- 
ticipate, which  will  be  deemed  more 
natural  and  more  convenient. 

We  recommend  to  our  brother  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard  an  admirable 
little  work*  Which  the  Rev.  T,  J. 
Brown,  of  Downside,  has  just  reprint- 
ed. That  a fresh  edition  of  this  pub- 
lication might  be  given,  was  the  dying 
request  of  the  late  Dr.  Collingridge. 
Its  title  is  a Monita  CoofeSsariorum,” 


Its  author.  Biased  Leonard*  of  the  Cr- 
ider of  fit*  Francis.  Wo  regret  that 
this  reprint,  which  in  Us  materia?  and 
mechanical  department  *s  so  very  ex- 
cellent, Is  not  free  from  typographical 
errors.  Like  our  6wa  periodical,  it 
owes  its  errors  perhaps  to  tbQsq  who 
are  as  yet  but  novices  in  the  art  of 
inspecting  the  corrections  of  the  press. 
Wo  would,  therefore,  solicit  indulgence 
for  It  at  well  as  for  ourselves* 

Pope  Gregory  JCPL-^Mu ttfo  Cap- 
pRiuri  Was  horn  at  Bolluao,  an  episco- 
pal city  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
situated  among  the  Alpine  mountains, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1708.  At 
an  early  age  be  retired  from  the  world, 
and  made  his  monastic  profession,  as 
a monk  of  the  Camakkdese  order*— 
This  is  a branch  of  the  Benedictine 
order  introduced  by  SC  Romuald* — 
Equally  distinguished  for  the  love  of 
piety  and  learning,  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  both,  and  was  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  the  most  distinguished  offices 
of  Ms  order*  For  several  years  he  re- 
sided at  the  monastery  of  fit.  Gregory, 
on  Monte  Calio.  in  Rome,  of  which  be 
was  chosen  Abbot.  This  house  on 
Monte  Cabo,  was  the  family  house  of 
fit.  Gregory  the  Grant,  %od  of  his 
mother  fit*  fy|vl%  had  sras  Converted 
by  St*  Gregory  himself  into  a monas- 
tery, in  the  sixth  century.  It  was 
from  this  house  that  St*  Gregory  sent 
fit.  Augustin,  St.  dtfstos,  St*  fifloiUtas, 
fit,  Hilarton,  and  other  holy  monks,  to 
convert  oar  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors* — 
While  he  resided  In  the  monastery  of 
fit.  Gregory,  the  Abbot  Oappillarl  was 
constantly  consulted  in  tbh  must  diffi- 
cult ecclesiastical  affairs?  especially 
ia  those  which  were  referred  to  him 
by  the  sacred  congregation  of  Pro- 
paganda. Hh  learning,  hk  prudence, 
and  his  talents  for  business,,  were  emi- 
nently displayed  on  these  occasions; 
and  his  reputation  was  continually  on 
the  increase.  Though  it  is  not  usual 
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to  have  two  Cardinals  of  the  nine  re* 
ligious  order,  at  the  same  tine,  and 
Cardinal  Zurla,  a Camaldoleae,  bad 
already  attained  that  dignity,  yet  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1380,  Don  Manro 
CappeHari  was  created  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Leo  XII.  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  dignity  of  Prefect  of 
Propaganda.  The  piety,  wisdom,  and 
ability,  which  he  has  uoifbrmly  die* 
played,  in  this  important  and  difficnlt 
charge,  joined  with  a spirit  of  modesty 
and  moderation,  of  dignity  and  firm* 
ness,  hare  recommended  him  to  the 
highest  of  earthly  honours.  His  eleva- 
, tion  is  due  solely  to  his  own  merit. — 

. He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
. ter  on  the  first  of  February  f and  to 
the  joy  of  all  Rome,  was  annoooced 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  as  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  the  name  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  of  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  monastic  profes- 
sion as  St.  Gregory  I.  the  inhabitant 
of  his  house,  the  abbot  of  his  monas- 
tery, and  now  his  successor  in  the  see 
and  throne  of  Rome,  may  account  for 
bis  predilection  for  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory. At  the  time  of  his  election,  his 
Holiness  was  Cardinal  Priest,  and  had 
not  received  episcopal  consecration. — 
In  person  his  present  Holiness  is  rather 
tall  and  robust ; be  enjoys  an  excellent 
state  of  health  | and,  by  the  Messing 
of  God,  we  may  hope  that  his  Pontifi- 
cate will  be  of  long  duration.  We 
sincerely  hope  that . the  efforts  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  in  Paris,  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Papal 
states  will  soon  be  suppressed. 

New  Chapel, — A handsome  new  cha- 
pel has  just  been  opened  in  the  town  of 
Keith,  Scotland.  The,  order  of  archi- 
; lecture  is  the  Doric,  taken  from  the 
much  admired  church  of  9t.  Mary  de 
Angells,  at  Rome.  It  is  supposed  to 


be  the  only  specimen  of  tMe  kind  of 
architecture  in  Scotland.  An  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  incredulity  of 
St  Thomas,  has  beta  prmaatad  to  Ibis 
Chapel  by  hif  majesty  Charles  X*— 
The  site  en  which  this  edifice  stands  is 
peculiarly  favourable.  It  was  granted 
to  the  Rev.  Walter  Levi,  the  present 
Incumbent,  by  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Grant,  of  Grant,  on  whose  extensive 
estates  the  new  town  of  Keith  is  buflt* 

The  Rev.  John  Walker,  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Chapel,  Liverpool,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at 
Ushaw  College.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gib- 
son, of  the  same  seminary,  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Walker  on  the  Mission. 

. OBITUARY. 

Died,  lately,  at  an  advanced  age, 
much  and  deservedly  respected.  Mis. 
Crawford,  of  Alnwick,  Northumber- 
land. 

Dec.  26th.  Rev.  8.  CorbUhly.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Lisbon,  and  had 
been  for  several  years  Pastor  of  the  oon^_ 
gregntion  at  TVsmore  in  Oxfordshire.  / US \ 

Jan.  17th,  at  his  seat  Poxcote  osar 
Shipston  on  Stour.  Francis  Canning, 
Esq.  In  him  a large  circle  of  friends 
laments  the  loss  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  the  friend  of  his  country 
that  of  a tone  patriot,  and  the  phHan- 
throphist  that  of  a real  friend  of  the  hu- 
man race.  His  Catholic  friends  are  con- 
soled in  some  degree  by  the  reflection 
that  his  preparation  for  his  last  moments 
was  truly  edifying,  truly  penitent. 

Lately  at  Brecon,  Rev.  M.  Havard. 

Oa  the  81st  of  January,  Mr.  Joseph 
Palmer,  of  Aston  Cottage,  near  Birming- 
ham, aged  66, 

R.  I.  P. 

Erratum  in  our  last,  page  36,  for 
******  pledge,”  read  ukts  pledge*” 
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Reformation  Society, 

PVB9M  Disco^teys, 

I7trum  korufti  mavis  accipe.— Ho*. 

One  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  heterogeneous  Society  to  which 
attention  was  directed  in  the  T&st  Itfo.  of  the  Magazine,  is  to  invite 
Catholics  to  public  discussion  with  its  members.  Many  such  discus^ 
sionsbave  been  held,  and  they  have  afforded  occasions  td  Catholics, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  of  exhibiting  to  their  Protestant  bre- 
thteri  expositions  of  catholic  tenets,  widely  diffeiing  from  tbbse  oflfer- 
e3*by'  the^tinerahti  If  this*  effect  alone  were  produced  by 
of  tKis  descripti6n,  Catho1i6s  would  entertain  bit  one  opinion  ai*  to 
their  propriety.  The  lovely  picture  of  Religion  presented  by  the 
doctrines  of  our  holy  faith,  mote  powerfully  than  any  other  exhibitioni 
vdftftes  the  Poet's  maxim.  That,  , 

\ ,,  r ■ * -V,  * , * r,  * , , 

-~Trttb4a»*i*clf  nn  air,  awd  Break  - mm*  m 

As  to  be  loved,  weds  onl/  fri  be «efe» 

But  these, discusaions  are  attended  with  other  effects,  which  equally 
call  ior  tbe  regret  of ; every  true*  Christian : ai^d,  as  cqnj^sedly  gqod 
asd  - Ovilt  reside  hro»;  6uoh  exhibitions*  it  has  long  been  a question  a- 
itoogat  us,  whether  tb0  good- or  thp  evil  preponderates  It  tea  ques- 
tion of  some/ importance i it  .is  one,  too*  of  ter)  difficult  solutions 
fewperaCris  ar^metwdb,  whpse  opinion,  whether  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  amounts  to  more  than  a doubt  with  a gentle  inclination ; and 
yet  few  have  avoided  forming  one  or  other  of  these  opinions*  Hence 
it  te  presumed,  that  a . thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  sub* 
ject  will  be  interesting  to  the  great  pay  ority  of  the  Catholic  Public* 
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It  i e proposed,  therefore,  to  examine,  as  carefully  and  candidly  as  possi- 
ble, both  sides  of  the  question  : but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  previously, 
that  as  the  editors  of  the  Magazine  are  five  in  number,  and  die  pre- 
sent article  is  written  by  one  only  of  that  number,  for  the  conclusion 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  reasoning  upon  this  topic,  the  editors 
generally  are  not  responsible. 

1st — The  Reformation  Society,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  arrogance, 
presumes,  at  times,  to  dictate  conditions  to  its  Catholic  antagonists,  on 
the  ground,  that  it  is  a “ responsible  body.”  This  pretension  is  thus 
ably  exposed  by  Mr  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  a gentleman  celebrated  for 
his  titter  discomfiture  of  the  Hector  of  the  body,  Captain  Gordon, 
You  say,”  writes  Mr.  Smith,  in  a letter  to  the  Captain,  u that  your 
Society  is  a responsible  body.  But  to  whom  is  it  responsible  ? to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ? to  the  Church  of  England?  to  the  Methodists, 
the  Ranters,  the  Jumpers,  or  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  Sects  with 
which  these  kingdoms  abound  ? To  none  of  all  these,  you  will  reply, 
is  the  British  Reformation  Society  responsible.  But  perhaps  you  mean 
to  say,  that  the  Office-Bearers  of  your  Society  are  amenable  to  it 
for  their  proceedings.  And  what  does  such  a responsibility  amount 
to?  To  nothing.  For,  the  Society  being  regulated  by  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, as  professed  by  any  Church*  it  is  placed  beyond  the  controul  of 
ecclesiastical  interference,  and  its  acts  can  therefore  be  no  more  recog- 
nised in  Christianity,  than  the  firman  of  a Turkish  Emperor.  Your 
boasted  responsibility  is,  therefore,  a personal  affair  amongst  yourselves, 
in  which  his  Grace,  Dr.  Magee,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  a 
Vice-President  of  your  Society,  is  accountable  to  Lord  Viscount  Man- 
deville,  the  President,  who  in  his  turn  may  be  amenable  to  Sir  George 
Rose,  M.  P.  another  Vice-President;  all  of  whom  may  again  be  ac- 
countable to  Mr,  Edward  Craig,  ‘th*  Secretary,  59,  Great  Ring 
Street,*  or  to  a more  formidable  member  of  your  Committee — the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Carlton  Hill  Jail ! The  only  responsibility  worth  anything 
in  my  estimation,  and  which  you  of  course  care  little  about,  is  that  by 
which  your  salary,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  is  guaranteed  to  you.” 

The  Society  has,  indeed,  made  the  Clergy  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  establishment  responsible  to  itself.  The  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
&c.  as  they  are  styled,*  have  no  longer  cognizance  of  the  state  of 
their  religion  throughout  the  kingdom,  except  inasmuch  as  they  are 
members  of  this  “ responsible  Body,*'  a committee  of  which  sits  in 


*It  ir proposed  to  examine  hereafter  in  the  pages  of  the  Magatine,  the  validity 
of  th«  e^swwtioii  of  the*®  personages. 
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London,  to  whom,  and  not  to  the  before  mentioned  personages*  re* 
ports  are  sent  from  the  different  parts,  on  the  state  of  Protestantism, 
and  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  Popery,  and  on  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  clergy,  as  far  as  it  is  dared,  of  these  respective  bo- 
dies. 

These  proceedings  ought  long  ago  to  have  inspired  a well  founded 
jealousy  into  the  established  hierarchy,  the  members  of  which  it  would 
appear  ought  to  resign  their  functions  into  the  hands  of  this  “ respon- » 
sible  Body.”  This  body  appears  to  have  received  such  shocks  from 
its  Catholic  antagonists,  that  its  continued  existence  for  any  length  of 
time  becomes  exceedingly  problematical : but,  if  it  shall  exist  and  flou- 
rish, it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that  its  war  will  be,  not 
against  the  Catholic  Chureh,  but  for  the  emoluments,  which  now  en- 
rich the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  over' which  clergy  it  is  even  now' 
beginning  to  assume  an  indirect  authority. 

Thus,  then,  these  itinerants  have  attempted  to  make  their  superi- 
ors responsible  to  them,  but  as  to  their  own  responsibility,  it  is  a more 
joke,  a mere  sport  of  the  fancy  of  their  most  fanciful  " Honorary 
Secretary.” 

And  have  such  men,  such  a squad  of  ecclesiastical  revolutionists,  a 
claim  upon  the  notice  of  Catholic  controvertists  P of  men,  who  are  sen- 
riously  responsible  for  every  word,  which  they  may  utter,  to  a widely 
extensive  body,  extensive  throughout  all  climes,  and  throughout  ail 
ages  ? Presumptuous  absurdity  ! And  yer,  one  of  these  theological; 
Quixotes  had  the  assurance  to  direct  the  Catholic  Bishop  to  suspend' 
the  more  useful,  but  less  ostentatious  labours  of  his  clergy,  and  to  de» 
pute  them  to  exhibit  on  the  controversial  Btage,  at  the  caprice  of  tbo 
postulant  and  his  fellows,  signifying  to  the  Prelate  at  the  same  time,; 
that  his  Lordship's  disinclination  to  indulge  their  humour  should  be' 
construed  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  " position  assumed  by  tbe; 
Church  was  untenable.”  But,  when  a Catholic  layman,’  who,  to  say 
the  least,  had,  attached  to  him,  a responsibility  beyond  comparison! 
greater  than  could  be  incurred  by  their  whole  fraternity,  stepped  for- 
ward to  encounter  them,  he  was  met  by  the  silly  self  condemning  requi- 
site, that  he  should  be  "deputed  by  the  Clergy.”  The  impartial citi* * 
zens  of  Edinburgh  have  formed  their  judgment  of  this  pitiful  trickery.^ 

2. — Again,  if  this  Society  be  not  responsible  to  any  person,  neither  is | 
it  to  any  thing-  It  has  no  creed,  no  common  articles  of  belief, no  com-: 
mon  principle,  except  merely  hostility  to  the  Church  of  God.  Take 
the  following  from  amoUg  a thousand  illustrations.  In  reply  to  the 
silly  demand  and  taunt  just  stated,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Kay,  the  Catho- 
lic Priest,  proposed  to  discuss  with  the  writer,*  Rev.  E.*Graig,  as  a 
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Scotch  ISptscopahan,  foe  twofold  qnefoon,  whether  foe  C* foplic 
GhuiXb^»oraay  one  of  foe  soctiwhkih  tmd, folk  her  cowrnrniion,  had 
thebotler daawioibe  title  of  the  Chinrdi  of  Christ  W%t  -wm  foe 
answerPfoat  which  ought  be  expected,— a refusal  to  nyjntain  the 
claim  of  hw  own  congregation,  and  a desire  to  confine  his  pert  to  mare 
attacks 

This  was  indeed  consistent  with  their  0q)ytfirjiwple*tbe  protested 
oae,  and  consistent  also  with  the  conduct  of  the  venous  members  0/ 
this  self  constituted  society,  who  ere  perpetually  contradicting  pot  on- 
ly one  another,  but  even  themselves.  Thus  Mr-  Finch,  at  Bristol, 
very  seriously  wished  that  Protestants  would  practice  more  generally 
the  discipline  of  fasting ; and  at  Bradford  he  said  be  did  pot  object  to 
footing  after  dinner! ! Mr.  Dalton  was  uncertain  at  Ldwrpqol,  whe- 
ther he  was  right  in  his  foith  ; at  Wolverbampfon  be  :was  certain.! ! 
Thus  they  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
real  presence,  Ac.  Ac.  and  immediately  proceed  as  at  Bristol,  at  Wol- 
verhampton, and  Birmingham,  to  argue  against, the  very  tenet,  which 
they  hove  admitted ! ! Besides  minor  assertions,  which  involve  iqore 
personal  veracity,  and  which  may,  for  the  present,  be  omitted. 

r Hence  it  as  obvious,  that,  as  a mere  dispufont,  the  Catholic  Jabot?-*  un- 
der every  disadvantage.  Not  only  is  he  responsible  to  the  great  society 
of  the  church  of  God,  but  he  professes  a creed,  which  embraces  nu- 
merous articles,  dearly  defined  and  generally  known,  articles  which 
are  encirded  by  the  multitudinous  events  of  eighteen  hundred  years; 
embracing  every  variety  of  times,  persons,  and  circumstances.  His 
adversaries,  therefore  have  the  advantage  of  seeking  amidst  the  dust 
of  ages,  or  of  travelling  amongst  distant  countries,  for  a topic  of  mis- 
representation*  This  would  be  no  advantage  to  tbp  friend  of  truth; 
hesfeus&it  Would  be  ins  object  to  seek  for  the  good  U9  well  as  the  had, 
the  honey  as  well  ae  the  poison;  and  to  examine  without  prejudice, 
how  for  that,  which  should  appear  to  him  objectionable,  was  insulated 
in  its  character,  and  attached  responsibility  merely  to  the  mdividual, 
and  how  fur  it  was  identified  with  the  system*  wdenmnafod  from  foe 
principles,  which  he  was  indined  to  combat*  Such  a man  would  uot 
be  anxious  to  grope  in  the  dark.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  apprise  his 
Catholic  antagonist  of  foe  objections,  he  bad  discovered  to  foe 

foith  of  the  Church ; in  order  that  obscurities  might,  if  they  should  ad- 
mit elucidation,  be  aatisfocjtority  glu^idafofo  But  such  n ^nn  could, 
hold  no  communion  with  foe  Reformation  Society ; foe  members  of 
which,  imitate  not  the  candour  of  foe  enquirer  after  truth,  inddferent 
whore  it  may  be  found,  but  foe  craftiness  of  an  enspay,  who  lips  in  am* 
trashy  that  be  may  more  securely  and  certyinly  destroy.  , 
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To  the  -mere  disputant  Im  wMmmi&bx* 

apdabie,  bet  they  are  the  least  tbathe  has  te  encounte r.  , A hopwM§% 
of  his  religion,  a clear  apprebepeionof  ■ its  principles,  and  an  or  flippy; 
acquaintance  w^th  foe  cprjoiie  of  reasoning,  will  enable  him  to  OOP  Peeler 
iI^m;  although,  even  in  this  view  of  tbe  cpae,  fie  must  aim  *t  potofdg 
defending  the  truth,  and  confuting  error,  but  also  at  making  that  .de*; 
fence  and  that  confutation  palpable  the  apprehension  of  a prejudi- 
ced multitude.  . • 

8. — But  he  has  ofoer  disadvantages  to  opcounter, , with  which  no- 
thing but  the  strongest  cause  will  enab}ehjm  successfully  to  .contend.; 
He  goes  into  the  assembly  of  enemies.  Hi#  argument  w -shackled 
by  rules,  concocted  by  those  enemies,  ip  the  formation  qf  which,, be  is 
excluded  from  all  participationKaudinthe  adoption  ofwbioh  even.fof* 
mixed  audience  ie  deprived  of  a . vote.  These  rules  provide  every  edn 
vantage  to  hjs  adversaries.  They  enact,  that  these  ad  mmwm  shall 
commence  and  conclude  the  discussion;  and  the  most  unworthy  and 
shallow  artifices  are  adopted  to  screen  this  disengeuuoufpe^/^ 
versal  reprobation.  At  Walsall,  in  particular,  the  Catholic  advocates) 
painted  out  the  injustice  ofqueh  a regulation,  as  securing  to  foe  assaih 
ant  an  advantage,  to  which  he  ef  of  all  parties*  the  * Least  entitled* 
The  reply  was  “ if  it  is  an  advantage  to  us  to  day*  yov.wjUeiyoy  foafc 
advantage  to-monw.”  “ Will, you  then"  said  the  Catholic^ 
to-morrow  ? ” Whatfiopest  .man  is  prepared  for  the  answer  ?-  That 
answer  was,  No.  ” • • 

The  rules  dictated  by  these  mon  go  sq  far  such  is  their  efirenferyj 
as  to  regulate  evezr  the  arguments  of  the  Catholic  advocate  In  mm$i 
discussion  since  the  world  began,  ip  which  reason  has  been  allowed  tat 
preside,  every  disputant  has  been  permitted  to  argue  tron^tke  tendons 
cy  of  his  advenpfy>  ifineiples.  From  the  days  of  Lufoqr,  to  Jbei 
present  mpmenf,  foeCafootic  controverfisthas  invariably  expoeediW 
fetal  tendency  of  the  pripcipW  of  his  antagonists,  He  early  pjjovedi 
that  infidelity  woplfi  be  the  necessary  consequence,  and  that  the  Pratt 
testant  had  no  reply  to  the  lnfidd.  The  prediction  has  been  folly  t*v 
rifiedjnot  only  by  a mass  of  historical  evidence,  but  by  the  ecknown 
fedgmopt  of  Infidels  themselves ; among  whom*  iimty  be.  sufficient; 
to  particularize  Bayle  and  Rousseau.  j 

The  principle,  that  private  judgment  is  the  only  key  to  . the  only  de- 
posit of  Jiavelatfonri*  foe  prinriple,  to,  which  alfo^onis;  ipadeabovei, 
But  the  anh-Catbolic  dfepufontshave  admitted  another  principle  more*: 
obviously  fetal  still  to  Christianity.  They  have  pretended  to  measure 
the  Revelations  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  their  own  timited  reason.  Now, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark*  that*  *rafo,  however  extensive  and  numerous 
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it*  ramifications,  k yet  compact  and  uniform,  and  admit*  of  no  assault 
upon  any  of  its  details,  which,  if  successful,  would  not  equally  militate 
against  itself  altogether.  It  follows,  that,  when  men  assail  those  doc- 
trines of  the  ehurch  of  God,  which  they  disclaim,  by  arguments  deri- 
ved from  their  own  ignorance , for  such  is  the  correct  designation  of 
that,  which  is  called  the  objection  from  reason,  those  arguments  will' 
be  found,  ou  their  principles,  utterly  irresistible,  when  directed  against 
the  few  remaining  truths,  which  they  have  not  rejected. 

This  they  have  perceived ; and,  accordingly,  to  support  their  decla- 
mation against  the  faith  of  the  church,  they  are  careful  to  enact  regu- 
lations, which  shall  prevent  the  Catholic  from  exposing  the  hideous 
deformity  and  anti-christian  tendency  of  their  principle*.  They  do 
this,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  disclaiming  infidel  argu- 
ments ; artfully  concealing,  that  the  Catholic  proves,  and  proves  to 
demonstration,  not  his  own,  but  their,  coincidence  with  infidel 
principles,  which  are,  either  bad,  and  therefore  not  proper  to  be 
urged  at  all,  or  good,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  urged  to  their  full 
extent. 

Coatrovertists  of  former  days  have  admitted,  indeed  as  mere  ordi- 
nary logicians  they  could  not  deny,  the  legality  of  this  argumentation : 
they  have  laboured  merely  to  avert  the  force  of  the  proof,  by  denying 
its  applicability.  It  was  left  to  the  shallow  theologians,  the  disinge- 
nuous sophists  of  the  Reformation  Society,  to  deprecate  the  use  of  a 
weapon,  the  force  of  which  they  acknowledged  at  Cheltenham,  that 
they  dreaded,  and  to  interdict  it  to  their  antagonists.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  rise  Roman  knights,  could  they  have  re-fought  the  battle  of 
Pharaaka,  would  have  stipulated  that  Crosar’s  veterans  should  not 
strike  at  their  feces* 

Our  divine  master  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  blasplietny.  You 
have  heard  the  blasphemy,  what  think  you  ? But  they  answering,  said, 
he  is  worthy  of -death.*  This  is  a very  accurate  model  of  the  conduct  of 
the  society.  At  Cheltenham,  and  at  Birmingham,  finding  that  Mr. 
Falvey  was,  by  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  argumentation,  driving 
their  own  objections  home  to  their  infidel  origin,  they  have  risen,  like 
the  hypocritical  priest  of  old,  and  have  cried  out,  you  have  beard  the 
blasphemy,  what  think  you  ? 

At  Cheltenham,  it  was  so  palpable  an  acknowledgment  of  complete 
discomfiture,  that  a respectable  clergyman  of  their  own  party,  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  made  his  way  to  the  platform;  told  them  they  had 
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rained  themselves ; that  this  mode  of  driving  away  the  Catholic  advo- 
cates was  a confession  that  their  arguments  were  unanswerable,  and 
entreated  Mr.  M ’Donnell,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Catholic  party  that 
quitted  the  platform,  to  recal  his  friends,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
procure  them  a hearing.  Mr.  M’ Donnell  was,  however,  satisfied  with 
an  acknowledgment,  that  the  Catholic  arguments  were  unanswerable, 
and  declined  the  invitation. 

At  Birmingham,  Mr.  M’ Donnell  insisted  that  the  regulations  should 
be  put  to  the  assembly  This  .was  refused  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  declar- 
ed that  the  assembly  had  no  vote  at  all.  And  yet,  the  next  day,  to  this 
very  assembly,  when  he  was  writhing  under  the  merciless  laceration  of 
Mr.  Falvey,  who  was  proving,  by  demonstrative  argumentation,  .that 
Mr.  G.  had  adopted  only  the  principles  of  the  infidel,  he, 
appealed  for  protection,  by  proposing  a resolution  that  die  rea- 
soning was  blasphemous.  That  it  was  blasphemous  no  one  could 
doubt,  but  the  absurdity  was,  that  it  was  not  blasphemy  in  him,  |by 
whom  it  was  adopted,  but  in  him,  by  whom  it  was  repudiated.  The 
resolution  was,  however,  carried,  aud  the  consequence  was,  not  that 
the  original  blasphemer  was  Teproved,  but  that  the  exposer  of  his 
blasphemy  was  sileueed. 

4. — It  is  not  a legitimate  subject  of  surprise,  that  men,  who  descend, 
to  the  artifices  already  exposed,  should  select,  for  the  chair,  their  own 
creature.  Sometimes  this  functionary  has  partial  intervals  of  a sense, 
of  justice,  as  at  Cheltenham.  Sometimes  he  is  altogether  an  upright, 
and  impartial  man,  as  at  Bristol ; but  usually,  as  at  Bradford,  Burning-, 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  &c.  &c.  he  is  the  mere  tool , of  the 
Society.  At  the  first  place,  in  the  above  list,  he  announced  as  a law, 
that  the  disputants,  on  both  sides,  should  adhere  rigidly  to  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and,  that  the  subject  for  the  next  day,  was  justification 
by  faith  alone.  .The  subject  was  proposed  and  ably  argued  on  the 
Protestant  side ; but  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Sharpies  having  made  an  utterly 
irresistible  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  expo- 
sure of  the  opposite  opinion,  was  followed  by  the  most  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  in  a speech,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  mi- 
nute, was  altogether  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  day’s 
debate,  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  protest  of  the  Catholics. 
What  will  the  reader  imagine  was  the  excuse  of  the  chairman,  alleged 
after  the  Catholics  had  quitted  the  meeting  f That,  after  the  formal 
promulgation  of  the  law,  and  announcement  of  the  subject,  the  mem-, 
ben  of  the  Society  had,  among  themselves , agreed  that  it  should  not 
be  binding ! ! ! An  instance,  equally  gross,  occurred  at  Birmingham. 
The  chairman  was  the  Rev.  T.  Moseley,  rector  of  the  parish  church ; 
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the  subject,  the  Infallibility  ofthe  CbM ; the  speaker,  Mi*.  Gordon. 
This  gentleman  made  a furious  attack  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to 
designate  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the'  Church  of  Christ.  He  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Catholics,  but  in  vain.  The1  chairman  permitted 
him  to  continue.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Furlong,  in  the  course  of  a very’ 
poweifol  argument,  proceeded  to  repel  the  charge,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted, declared  out  of  order,  and  thus  prevented1  from  proceeding. 
He  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  again  adverted  to  the 
stibjec^  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  the  Catholics  against  this  re- 
repeated injustice,  and,  in  a fierce  strain  of  calumnious  invective,  do* 
claimed’ totbV  passions  of  a prejudiced  audience. 

This  prejudiced  audience  forms,  after  all,  the  most  powerful 
ohidade  With  which  Catholics  hafe  to  contend.  Such  is  the  splendid 
su^ridrftyof  their  cause,  that,  like  the  stin  in  the  heavens,  it  will 
break'  thrdugh  the  mists,  composed  of  all  the  difficulties  above  enu- 
merated'; but  mi  excited  aiid' prejudiced  people  unite,  like  the  branch- 
es of  a detisO fbrefef,  to  exclude  its  sacred  rays, ‘‘so  that  nought  but 
fiunt  and  itisuUrtfcd  glimfneringO  can,  here ' and"  there,  he  fotftid  flbattng 
over  a soil,  guarded  by  this  obstinate  obMribrdtiOn. 

This  prejudice  is  excited  in  various  ways ; hut,  passing  over  the 
multitiidinotri  seductions  of  private  influence,  it  is  nfore  getthabe  to  the 
sublet,  to  aUinmd^Crt  upon  a‘  special  and  characteristic  artifice  of  the* 
Society.  Its  emissaries  uatmfty  mftnbef  amhugst  them,  sdm'e  one,  who 
prefixes  Rev;'  to  his  name.  This  person  contrives’ to  occupy  the  pub' 
pit  ofsorae  minister  of  the  estabtfehitoent;  who  may  think,  like  himself, 
that  the  gVeat  character1  of  Christianity  is  hostility  to'hr^  fellOW*  men. 
Iuthife  pulpit,-  sCCure  against  the  contradictions  of  the  Catholic,  add  at 
liberty  t<f  distort^  mutilate,  misrepresent,  or  <teeue,lie  exhibits,  to  the  ’ 
dfegust  of  - thd  udeuspeefing  assembly,  a creed1,  which  is  not  believed^ 
add:  nevdr  hasbeehhelieved,  by  any  Clefts  of  meribii  the  face  of  the* 
earth.  ThtecTeed is  fastened  upon  the  Catholics,  who  are  obliged* 
tO  face  an  assembly,  tins  prepared  to  refuse  them  that  very  liberty 
which5  they  affect  to  force  dpOn  them ; liberty  to  choofee  and  profess 
th^  OWn  creed,  instead  Of  the  monstrous  intention  Of  their  inveterate 


Hencfe,"  with  the  single  exception  of  Bradford,  or,  perhaps,  ofBris* 
tbl  also, thWCaftoBcs  haVe,1  every  where,  had  reason" ‘to-  complaiir  lif' 
the  most  atrOciOus  iijustice.  Persons  have  avbWfed  tbdtlthdyVmiep 
goihg^Wblss5 the1  Priests  f*  andmen,  affectmgtO  preserve' Order,  and' 
not  always!  directed  Of  the  sonmc^^^  prefix  Rev.Tiave  adte&* 

tm  various  occasions,  as  fugleman  to  the  intemperate- uprOar  of * their 
partizan*.  ... 
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Narrative  of  the  Seizure  of Douay  College,  and  of  ike  do* 
par  lotion  of  the  Somers,  Professors,  and  Students  to 
Heartens.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson*  V.  G.  L.  D. 

(continued.) 

The  was  setting,  when  we.  entered  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  1 3 
Bourlens.  We.  entered  by  tie  postern  gate*  and  walked  through  the  ^ ^ 0c£ 
midst  of  prisoners,  who  had  arrived  at  different  times,  and  from  differ*  / 
ent  places,  before  us.  Some  of  our  acqaintance  from  Douay,  came  to 
announce  what  we  were  to  expect ; and  our  minds  were  filled  with  the 
pleasurable  prospect,  which  words  like  these,  from  one  of  them,  could 
oonvey,  ‘*you  will  be  treated  like  dogs,”  on  vous  traitera  comm*  des 
chiens.  Another  asked,  <cbave  you  much  money,”  to  our  answer, u no  ^ 
aias  I.  pity  you*”  In  this  manner  we  made  our  solemn  entry,  and 

passed  into  the  lower  citadel,'  where  a commandant,  a ci-devant  sol- 
dier in  Dillon  s regiment,  but  then  advanced  to  the  rank  of  General, 
and  his  sub-commandant,  with  other  soldiers  and  guards,  were  assem- 
bled to  count  us  over.  Little  accustomed  tQ  military  evolutions,  we 
were  very  awkward  in  forming  bur  ranks.  Many  hard  words  and 
very  little  pity  accompanied*  the  command  of  standing  two  deep,  or 
wheeling  about.  After  a good  deal  of  awkward  motion,’  we  at  last 
formed  into  a line,  visible  enough  for  the  muster. to  he  made,  though 
it  was  not  strictly  either  rectilineal  or  cuivflineal.  Our  head  guard 
attended,  and  delivered  his  bill  and  wairant.  Our  numbers  were  de* 
fective,  and  he  in  vain  solicited  for  a receipt  of  the  whole  ntimber.' 

* The  pretended  crime  of  our  countrymen,  at  Toulon,  had  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  our  new  masters  against  us.  One  of  them  was  heard 
fo  say  to  the  Frenchmen,  our  companions  ih  distress,  u I pity  you  ; 
you  do  not . deserve  this  treatment ; but'  I rejoice  to  see  these  cruel 
English,  who  have  murdered  our  representative,  brought  to  punish- 
ment.” A compliment  like  this,'  with  other  hard  words  and  threaten- 
ing looks  from  the  stern  Masin,  the  second  in  command,  filled  us  with 
some  concern.  Some  tears  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  one  or  two/and 
before  they  were  dried  up,  the  word  of  command  was  given  to  march* 

We  obeyed,  and  found  ourselves  in  a subterraneous  passage,  tinder 
the  rampart,  or  sally-port,  which  communicated  with  the  secrtet  woTkfe 
Under  ground.  Centinels  were  placed  at  the  mouth  of  our  new 
apartment.  The  carts’  were  unloaded,  our  bundles  brought  to  us, 
with  the  loss,  however,  of  one  small  parcel,  In  which  were  a few  books', 
and  books  were  a commodity,  which  we  could  little  spare  We  ima^ 
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gined  we  were  placed  there,  till  a convenient  lodging  could  bo  found, 
in  some  part  of  the  buildings.  When  soon  appeared  »xa4*,  # BMPI 
strongly  impressed  on  our  memory,  a seijeant  in  the  garrison,  who 
asked  with,  a coarse  loud  voice,  straw!  who  wants  straw  f we*  did 
not  perfectly  comprehend  his  meaning  at  first,  till  one  asked  him,  why 
so  f what  need  of  straw 9 to  sleep  on,  roared  he*  This  was  a clap  .of 
thunder.  What  / sleep  here  f yes , sleep  here,  I assure  yon;  so  prg- 
t rids  yourselves  with  straw  or  let  it  alone.  We  did  not  hesitated^#, 
we  all  called  for  straw.  But  where  is  your  money,  eight  sols  a hjS*? 
die . At  this  price  we  were  furnished  with  a bundle  for  each  indivit 
al,  which  served  for  our  bed.  Curiosity  brought  soldiers  and  othejy 
to  see  us.  One  brought  his  brandy  bottle  to  market,  and  met  with 
a good  sale.  Our  bread  basket  was  emptied,  and  October  the  17th, 
at  night,  in  the  black  hole  at  Dourlens,  we  ate  the  last  mops?  1 of 
flesh  meat,  that  was  dressed  in  the  College  kitchen.  . < T< 

While  we  settled  ourselves  with  our  bundles,  bags,  boxes,  and 
straw,  a curious  miscellaneous  conversation  took  place,  gloomy  pr 
cheei  ful , in  proportion  to  each  one’s  spirits.  At  last,  forty-seven  in- 
dividuals, in  pne  posture  or  other,  resigned  themselves  to  pass  a very 
cold  night,  in  a space  much  too  short  and  narrow,  tp  permit  us  all  to 
lie  down.  They,  who  lay  Highest  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole, , felt  p 
vqry  piercing  cold ; others  were  more  sheltered,  and  warpned  a]^Q,  by 
the  heat  of  the  company*  The  two  centinels  had  positive  orders 
not,  to  permit  us  to  go  out  on  any  account.  It  was  not  long  befojrp 
we  had  a.  proof  of  the  rigour,  with  which  they  were  obeyed.  It  is 
weh  known,  at  whose  expence  and  with  what  comic  ceremony,  whgn 
onerequested  permission  to  retire  to  a private  corner  a epntinel  at? 
tended  him  to  a very  few  yards  distance,  and  6tood  Qver  hiyi  du- 
ring, the  whole  time  with  his  firelock  : and  with  what  banter  thp  indt: 
vidual  was  treated  on  his  return.  Every  one  remembers,  with  y^b$t 
inconvenience  to  the  whole  company,  the  motion  of  a single  individu- 
al was  attended*  It  happened  once  or  twice,  during  the  night ; 
m particular,  and  it  was  the  prima  quies , one  in  his  progress  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  stumbled,  and  fell  over  the  legs  and  feet  of  then^ 
who  slept  nearer  the  mouth  than  himself.  More  than  one  was  awt- 
ked,  and  a loud  conversation  ensued.  We  were  tired  of  our  position, 
and  in  our  wishes  for  morning,  easily  believed,  that  the  night  was  al- 
most over.  One  pulling  out  his  watch,  proclaimed  it  to  be  only  ele- 
ven  o’clock.  However,  our  wishes  could  not  bring  morning  sooner  • 
but , loud  talk  and  laugh  made  the  night  much  longer  for  some,  who 
were  awaked  and  kept  awake  till  morning  came.  Some  however, 
slept  sound,  and  others  very  poorly,  or  not  at  all.  As  mornmghfokty 
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it  was  curibus  to  sea  so  many  different  postures  and  acoommodatkms. 
No  cfeettoughed  theft  or  since,  more  than  ourselves.  Each  one  had 
his" rertittrlcs/or  complaints  to  make.  We  were,  however,  kept  con- 
flftfccf,  till  near  eleven  o'clock  ; when  we  were  called  forth,  and  told 
to  remove  our  bundles  up  to  the  garret  of  the  Commandant's  seat 
foh&teavk.J  Many  sour  looks  and  hard  words  were  the  concomitant 
dttfceurs  to  induce  us  to  be  expeditious.  Scarce  would  they  let  us 
return,  even  a few  yards,  to  fetch  a second  handful  of  straw,  or  to 
• make  two  journeys  to  fetch  our  blankets,  bags,  straw  or  any  thing 
else. 1 Safe  housed  at  last,  we  began  to  lay  out  our  apartment,  and  to 
furnish  it  in  the  most  convenient  and  elegant  manner.  About  seven 
foot  from  the  farther  wall,  was  the  funnel  of  a chimney,  and  behind 
it,  as  in  the  best  place,  we  placed  the  bundles  and  straw  for  the  beds  of 
the'Pfe&idenV  Father  Prior,  and  some  others.  The  rest  disposed  of 
themselves,  as  whim  dictated  on  each  side ; all  observing  this  uniform 
petition,  of  having  their  heads  at  the  wall.  So  that  when  each  whisp 
Of  straw  was  spread,  as  close  as  possible,  and  covered  with  sheets 
and  blankets,  with  two  or  three  beds  in  the  smalt  unoccupied  space 
in  the1  middle,  nearly  the  whole  floor  was  covered.  One  corner  was 
parted  off  with  a blanket,  instead  of  a more  elegant  curtain,  for  a 
pantry,  or  Btore  room.  As  to  our  windows,  they  were  not  very  dia- 
phohous.  They  were  five  in  number,  made  of  solid  oak  plank,  with 
one  single  pane  of  glass  in  each,  about  six  inches  by  four  in  size. 
When  it  rained  or  blew  hard,  and  we  had  much  of  both,  it  was  curi- 
ous lto  Observe  our  positions  at  each  window,  and  our  maneuvres  to 
catch  What  light  we  could,  in  order  to  read  our  breviary,  or  other 
books.  If  he  who  eat,  or  stood  nighest  to  the  light,  happened  by  ri- 
sing, bending,  or  other  posture,  to  cause  an  eclipse,*  every  book  was 
immediately  raised,  lowered,  or  inclined,  in  some  other  position^  to 
catch  the  precious  ray  of  light. 

Soon  as  we  rose  in  the  morning,  a general  sweeping  took  place ; 
for  cleanliness  was  bur  first  care.  Every  mau  carefully  gathered  his 
own  whisp  of  straw,  and  placed  it,  with  his  blankets  and  sheets,  upon 
that  of  his  neighbour ; so  as  to  make  a pile  three  or  four  beds  thick. 
The  position  was  inverted,  that  is,  they  were  placed  sideways  against 
fhe  wall,  &nd  thus,  what  was  a bed  by  night,  became  a sofa  by  day, 
on  which  we  sat  to  read.  Our  straw  diminishedeveiy  morning ; for 
it  was  not  possible  to  gather  it  so  clean,  as  not  to  leave  several  strag- 
gling stalks.  As  well  as  our  eyes,  our  shoulders,  sides  and  hips, 
bore  Witness  to  the  loss.  A young  gentleman  from  Wales,  sighed 
over  the  loss,  end  taught  us  a remedy,  by  sewing* up  his  whisp  in  a 
blanket^  Which  he  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  This  new  patent  petti- 
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•im  iy»  ■wnoimtcVy  adopied  by  mty  «m,  who  cotM  eporew  hUa- 
k*  or  tf  a blaaketoould  not  keepered,  by  eaoriflriog  ‘•♦beetHo  tb is 
very  commodious,  clean  add  ecooonriori  expedient  ; \\7^  made  -our 
beds,  placed  our  sophas,  and  swept  ofit  our  apartment,  wilbf  greater 
expedition  and  without  low  of  a single  stalk  of  straw.  Soanoch  for 
the  apartment  and  furniture , let  no  not  forget  uptU*  no  tes'erten- 
tial,  oof  to  and  diet*  The  first  day  well  deserves  a special  saarkto 
distinguish  it  from  nay  that  followed.  I have  already  -said*  that 
iBaop’s  basket  was  emptied  in  the  black  hole.  On  Friday  sneering, 
the  feast  of  £t.  Lake,  we  came  out,  as  we  hoped,  to  breakfast  or  dine. 
Neither  money,  love  or  pity,  could  procnve  for  tu  mere  than  asingle 
loaf  of  dlh.  weight,  for  forty-seven  hungry  months,  'Audi  Indeed 
• was  the  slice  ef  a viifgle  loaf  cat  into  forty ^even  oteree;  yet  thiandice 
with  half  a stewed  pear,  was  our whole  allowance  tdlsix  o'clock  at 
night  Fatter  Prior,  Of  the  Benedictines,  has  often  remarked,  how 
■ Well  adapted  to  initiate  and  Inspire  ns  with  becoming  sentiments,  were 
theiWoTde  of  the  prayer  in  the  office  of  St.  Lake.  Qvi  cruet r mor- 
' i^uathnemjugiier  ineuo  corpore , pro  tui  momtnie  honore  portwek. 
{WWoonthfttally  bore  the-  mortification  of  the  cross  in  iris  body,  for 
the  honour  of  thy  name.)  They  were  both  a memento  and  eichorta- 
tftd  tons, 

j We  werertiot  indeed  remiss  in  oar  endeavours  to  procure  an  earlier 
a&d  more  plentiful  'repast  Our  fellow -prisoners  could  have  relieved 
»oim  er two;  hat  so  great  a number  as  forty-seven  frightened"  them. 
<Mmwo*ferWe  were  strangers,  and  the  cause  of  oar  confinemesit  was 
wridriy'diffiarent  from  theirs;  and  it  would  have  been  impolitic  and 
htoprudeHt  to  have  made  common  cause  with  them.  A correspond- 
ence With  them,  assistance  received  from  them,  ns  we  had  too  much 
proof  acme  mouths  inter,  would  have  brought  us  both  into  danger, 
o They  would  have  become  obnoxious  for  aiding  wnd  abetting  English- 
Mmen^  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  French  ; and  we  for  having  joined  with 
^tteti  in  samecotmter-fevolutiooary  scheme  or  other.  We  wereuow 
convinced  that  our  drily  bread  Was  to  come  from  Our  Futherwho  ti 
in  heaven.  And  the  sequel  of  our  confinement  was  one  of  the  million 
; of  proofs,  that  H ie  getod  io  bop*  in  the  Lord.  At  our  entry  into 
» Doiirteft^  we’  were  possessed  of*a  few  hundred  livtes  ; but  they  Wore 
soon  epeut.  And  on  the  first  day;  which  I have'  said  was  well  worthy 
a we  bargained  with  the  cook,’  who  served ‘die  ^genfry 

, and  noblemen,  who  wore  under  confinement  in  the  upper citadel,  for 
. a dinner  at  a certain  price  a head.  But  he  cohld  not serve  us  till  three 
or  four  difereiit  companies*  had  dined.  When  our  turn  came  it  was 
futLrix  o'clock ; and  *our  dinner  .was  aptateof  soup*  and  a email  al- 
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lowance  enoogh  offish ; for  it  was  Friday.  V ery  kmwotdr  paarad, 
and  wwwteee  'frpm  ‘tableneaiiy  as hungry  as  on  ordinary  days-we  sat 
down  toil.  " It  was  now  time  to  retire  to  eur  garret,  where the  ew- 
jeautofthe  guard*  soon  followwdr  us.  Hk  coamnaeiao  wasto  super- 
ktriadus  more  immediately.  Silence  being  proclaimed,  he  made;  hie 
speech  on  the  bouts  we  -were  to  keep,  on  the  care  with  which  weir  ere 
tofwateh  khit  lights  jenthe  disagreeable  feelinge  of feeing  burnt  alive, 
incaleof  fire ; disagreeable  he  added,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  os,  if 
beaboabi  beso  unhappy  as  to  suffer.  For  fear  of  this  b©  prohibited 
any  one  smoking  fas  pipe  within  the  house.  Be  added  «*  mpcra- 
tkr-advice,  not  to  make  « noise,  for  his  own.  importance  slept  imm*- 
dktriy  under  us.  Be  then  nailed  for  the  President,  whom  he  digmfi- 
edwith  the  title  of  'Grand  Chef \ repented  these  inactions,  and  pet 
us  &U  under  his  control.  The  origmaKty  of  this  peremptory  speech, 
delivered  in  a coarse,  loud;  voice,  with  such  looks  from  sttch  a man, 
was  listened  to  with  silence.  No  sooner  bad  be  ebut  fire  cteoiybut 
«ue  of  the  hoys  cried  out,  **  what  a speech ! what  a man!  foralltbe 
world  he  is  like  OlrverOromwell,  when* he  dissolved 'the-’ parihanent/’ 
The  conceit  was  applauded  with  a loud  laugh,  and  feom  that  day  pOor 
La  TajiHe  was  known  amongst  us  by  no  other  name  httt  Oliver*  Oli- 
ver however  had  a good  deal  ©f  frankness  about  him,  and  ut  times 
weald  chat  with  us.  iremember  one  time,  he  gate  panegyric 

on  the  guillotine.  What  a^  fare  easy  death ! nothing  tkke  it,  said  be. 
Imw  it  fimt  handselled  «t  Paris;  end  oh  fit  was  delightful  townee 
whatufaoe  was  made,  when  the  head  was  chept  !*  Be  then  ftfers- 
bated  at,  key  grinning  horribly  u ghastly smile,  to  show  fcewitwis. 
Ritnmienecetie ! Bat  let  ue  leave  Oliver  alone.  Hewteuottfre 
only  one  ibrwhom  we  found  a name.  Senm  resemblance  or  «ther, 
m person,  complexion,  or  manners  was  discovered  or  Janaied  between 
old  college  friends  and  -the  soldiers  and  others,  who  guarded  us.  We 
called  them  by  those  names.  By  this  means  and  by  the  favourable 
-opportunity* of  speaking  English*  we  ttdked  about  them,  «s~we  pleas- 
ed, without  fear  of  being  understood  or  suspected. 

When  we  found  ourselves  safely  quartered,  without  , hope  of  deli- 
very, or  expectation  of  removal,  we  began  tor.axdce  ,what  use  we 
ceiiU  of  circumstances.  Our  time-was  distributed  andremployad,  as 

near  as  itweU  could,  in  the  mannerwe  had  beenaeeUstomed  to  in  the 
College.  Bed-time  in  winter  saved  us  fire  and  candle,  nor  were  We 
allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  before  seven  o’clock.  We  arose  between 
sue  and  seven*  said  a few  prayers  in  private  immediately,  after  rising; 
and  then  as  I mentioned 1 above,  placed  our  beds,  blankets,  sheets, 
bags  and  boxes  in  the  most  regular  and  convenient  order  We  Could, 
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the  air.  At  seven  we  were  permitted  to  go fdrth,  wMch  we  ftM  in 
alt  seasons ' and  weather,  up  to  a well  and  trough  in  ttcf  Mgfier  ti- 
tadel,  where  fte  French  were  confined:  Perhaps  it  Wifi  be  mattiri-of 
snrpnse  to  an  English  reader,  that  tins  regular  practice  of  wfctfhibg 
every  morning  astonkbed  the  French.  Yet  trueit  is.1  SoWferrtad 
prisoners  wondered  alike,  and  thought  us  a rough,  hardy  set  td1  ]inen, 
when  they  saw  yotrag  children  and  grown  up  men  washing  kairifr  and 
fiioe  in  cold  and  even  frozen  water.  To  do  the  French  jnstice,  's6itie 
of  them  washed  their  hands,  and  I have  seen  them  wet  their  eyes  with 
the  tip  of  their  finger ; but  a thorough  wash  like  ours,  I seldom,  if 
ever,  saw.  On  our  return  into  the  house,  immediately  as  we  had 
washed  ourselves,  public  prayers  began.  One  of  the  meditations  of 
Bp.  Chaloner  was  read  aloud,  and  for  near  half  an  hour  we  wC re  left 
in  anient  recollection  and  thought,  to  ponder  on  it.  After  that  some 
prayers  were  said  aloud  from  different  English  prayer  books.  We 
indulged  ourselves  in  a certain  variety,  by  assigning  different  prayers 
to  different  days  of  the  week.  Sometimes  we  read  the  prayers  assign- 
ed for  the  day  out  of  Mr.  Gother’s  three  volumes  of  prayer,  but  ge- 
of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  with  litanies  or  other  fft*yem, 
in  fhe  Garden  of  the  Soul,  and  Double.  Manual.  The  last  was  a fa- 
vaurite ..Jiopk,  and  one©  or  twice  in  the  week,  it  furnished^  with  a 
^pyipg  prayer,  which  seemed  expressly  made  for  iw.*  Th©  first 
time  that  prayer  was  said,  one  of  the  company;  to  whom 

raised  himself  to  see,  if  it  was  said  from  MS.  or.printf  . Af- 
ter, prayers  <wa  breakfasted.  A short  allowance  of  milk,  milk  lowered 
with  water  much  under  the  London  standard,  and  a slice  of  hrnad,  or 
a JittlebU  of  fender  and  a dice  of  bread,  was  our  allowiBi^n.^pr 


M * Aqipng  the  w Prayers  cm  several  occasions,  * in  the  Manual  is  the  following, 
u O Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  who  sufferedst  an  ignominoos  death 
on  the  cross,  for  our  redemption,  we  humbly  offer  up  to  thee  our  souls,  our  bodies, 
6nr  lives,  our  lands,  our  goods,  and  all  our  fortunes,  to  be  wholly  disposed  b£  ac- 
cording to  thy  most  blessed  will ; and  if  it  be  thy  holy  pleasure;  that,  we  should 
lose  our  lives  or  fortunes,  for  the  profession  of  thy  holy  name  and  ktbe  Catholic  re- 
ligion, L>rd,  we  humbly  and  freely  submit  thereunto ; beseeching  thee,  of  thy  in- 
finite. goodness  and  mercy,  and  by  the  merits  of  thy  bitter  passion  and  death,  to  be 
pleased  tb  forgive  ns  our  sins:  givens  strength  and  patience  to  overcome  all 
temptations  and  adversities ; pardon  all  our  enemies  and  peroeentors,  and  all  the 
injories  they  have  done  ns,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  and  make  us  all  partakers  o! 
. thyrkeuVanly  kingdom  ; who  with  the  Father  and  the  llely  Ghost,  livest  and  rdlgn- 
Cat,  one  God,  world  without  and.  Amen.” 
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Fcppa  our  arrival  till  November  tjm4tb,  we  had  no  fireat^con** 
num^ffld  awmrm  breakfast?  was  necessary  forsome  stomachs*  c Hog? 
pily  o^e7bi^s^tea  kettle,  three  or  four  cups  and  saucers,  a few  ounces  , 
of  tea^  and  a^  small  quantity  of  sugar,  had  shared  our  fortune,  and  kept 
us  cpmpeny^  from  the  college  parlour  to  our  garret  The  whole. prU 
sou  hf^d  with  wonder  the  humility  of  one  individual,  who,  every, 
morning,,  during  that  space  of  time,  went  from  door  to  door  to  beg  a 
place  9X  some  fire  to  boil  water,  which  never  wet  his  own  lips,  or  took 
off  the  dull  from  his  own  cold  draught.  I may  mention  here,  as  welL 
as  later,,  that  many  times  the  bread  which  we  ate  was  procured  by  this 
same individual,  who,  with  the  humble  obedience  of  a lay  brother^ 
with  the  drudgery  of  a menial  servant,  went  from  door  to  door  tor 
borrow  or  buy,  what  our  errand-servants  had  not  been  abfe  tOrPracurq; 
for  us  in  the  town.  r r* 

- l . \ ( ' | 

Ante  levee  ergo  pascentur  in  oethere  eervi  ^ ^ 

Qnam  nostro  illices  labatur  pec  to  re  valtae. 

- .*  ' U .*£'  1/1 


Oh!  Mi*.  Croskell,*  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  Otfe  whoitf 
you  thus  served.  We  will  remember  you  while  memory  lasts * BrtV 
to  Gtod  vte  leave  the  care  of  giving  a reward ;— a reward  gri>p drifts 
ed  to  yobr  humility  and  fervent  perseverance  m the  ’very  dVufl^erydP 
a menial  servant  to  us  alL  * , * t»v:i 

After  breakfast,  studies  and  school  employed  us  till  ten  ; af'ten  tWP 
indulged  ourselves  in  a walk  of  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  6f  ifi ‘BWur V 
our  books  filed  up  the  rest  of  the  time  till  noon.  XTnH'5fd¥i.  &0J7 
onr'dinner-bour  was  very  irregular.  In  the  upper  citadel  lived  riobte^ 
men  who  could  afford  to  pay  higher  rates  than  we ; and  every  one 
knows  how  natural  it  is  for  the  master  of  an  eating-house  to  serve 
bis  best  customers  first  He  had  to  serve  different  tables  at  different 
hours,;  so  that  out*  turn  came  last ; often  at  four,  or  something  later. 
But  in  one  or  two  instances  I believe,  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  when 
we  were  not  served  with  the  leavings  of  our  betters,  we  dined  aa 
early  as  twelve,  or  even  sooner.  - An  unlucky  discovery  spoiled  One. 
or  two  of  car  meagre  dinners.  So  trie  one,  whose  eye  was  keen,  and 
palate  very  discerning,  saw  and  tasted  gravy  in  the  soup  on  a Friday. 
Oh,  the  Frenchman!  cried  he;  there  is  meat  in  the  soup.  This 


. * lUt.  WilBim* CrOsktB,  naw  firing  at  Dirham,  aad  V.  ©v  in  tfca  Nmtfcar* 
District. 
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very  unwelcome  discovery  mud*  et  look  aghast  at  one 
Hanger  was  an  ingenious  casuist,  and  would  willingly  have  redyed 
our  perplexity  ifc  a favourable  manner.  But  hunger  and  wisheei^^te 
obliged  to  yield  to  our  conscientious  fears ; and  by  much 
part  of  our  dinner  was  feet  aside,  with  many  complaints  against  Fre|^h 
liberty  and  indelicacy  of  conscience.  We  had  indeed  provj^^gp 
we  imagined,  against  such  a woful  mishap,  by  express  sdptdl^U^fnr 
soup  meagre;  bat  our  French  cook  was  not  so  theologically 
we  wished  bitn  to  be.  This  happened  more  than  once,  and  mad§r^ 
at  last*  so  distrustful,  that  we  borrowed  a kettle  and  made  our  ojp 
sOup,  some  one  or  two  days  of  abstinence,  before  we  comme^^ 
cooking  in  full  form.  This  irregularity  of  time  for  dinner,  mad$^B 
distribution  of  time  in  the  afternoon  very  irregular.  We  did 
could  lie  done,  and  soma  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  with  our 
books.  At  five  o’clock  we  were  ordered  within  doors,  and  when  per 
dinner  was  late,  went  to  bed  supperless,  or,  at  best,  with  a very  spa- 
der allowance.  When  dinner  was  early,  a slice  of  bread  and  butter 
Or  half  a stewed  pear,  With  a slice  of  bread  was  our  fore.  From  the 
IclE  of  November  our  dinner-hour  was  noon ; till  Wo  we  recreated 
oursel  ves ; books  and  schools  occupied  us  .till  four  or  hal£-pas£  fp|$» 
We  then  indulged  ourselves  in  walking  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wet* 
ordered  within  doors  at  five ; studied  till  six ; read  prayers  as  at  CJqF 
and  a chapter  in  some  spiritual  book;  pupped,  ap  well  a$ 
gpuf^Oi*  bread,  butter,  and  milk;  at  nine  o’clock  made  our  beds£ 
' fitapy  with  examination  of  conscience,  and  a meditation  fur  .the 
~ qwiogjand  lay  down  to  sleep.  Such  was  the  general  distribu^ 
which  we  followed  as  closely  as  circumstances  woufil 
j^ell  permit,  Want  of  docks,  hells,  Ac.  sometimes  lengthened  the 
tune  of  recreation ; but  not  so  much  as  was  natural  to  expect  We 
we^e  prisoners ; indulgence  was  more,  necessary  than  in  colleger** 
When  we  consider  dl  circumstances,  a scanty  supply  of  books;}  nq 
great  accommodation  for  study;  scarcely  an  easy  posture  for  Our 
body;  we  must  be  allowed  to  have  dona  much,  even  if  we  dkft 
Some  improvement  was  certainly  made  by  many,  and  regular  employ* 
merit  found  for  all.  * s * 

Mr.  Sharrock’s  family  shared  with  us  all  the  rigoUrs  of  oonfidMtaftj 
and  by  their  company,  conversation,  example,  and  courage,  helped  and 
edified  us  me  very  change  of  scene  and  distress;  They  were  but  dif 
ifi  number,  of  consequence  it  Was  easier  fottbeih  to  ffad'alrfrptottf 
meal  at  a fixed  time.  This  they  did  at  the  licensed  ale-house  (con- 
ttnc)  if  any  thing  like  ale  can  be.  found  in  France,  which  was,  for  one 
part  of  our  time,  witbinthe  narrow  precincts  of  our  enclosure.  Ip 
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this  aloft*  they  maybe  ‘said  to  have  fared  better  than  ourselves*  . But 
bad  was  the  best.  Their  finances,  like  our  own,  were  limited  . and 
precarious.  Trench  fare  at  the  time,  when  the  law  of  maximum  and 
requisitions  had  nearly  shut  up  shops,  shambles,  apd  markets,  was 
very  poor  doings  for  hungry  stomachs,  at  any  price  which  their . poor 
pockets  coaid  afford.  We  found  more  than  sympathetic  friendship  at 
theur  hands.  Their  extraordinaries  were  liberally  extended  to  many 
tif  us.  A clip  of  coffee  was  luxury ; and  the  writer  of  these  lines  and 
dthers  have  often  received  it  from  their  generous  hand.  A glass  of 
unadulterated  and  generous  wine,  since  the  time  that  the  law  of  max r- 
imutk  had  frightened  all  wine  into  vinegar , and  had  poisoned  all 
brahdy  with  vitriol9  was  a very  scarce  boon  indeed.  Some  friends, 
however,  supplied  them  with  some  of  a very  choice  and  valuable 
quality ; and  this  their  liberality  poured  out  to  the  sick,  for  the  use  of 
the  altar,  and  to  individuals,  with  the  hospitable  charity  . of  Benedic- 
tine religious.  Greater  cordiality  and  union  could  not  exist  between 
brothers,  than  existed  between  the  English  Benedictines  and  us.— 
And  at  this  day  I and  others  cherish  the  recollection  of  {be  black 
hole,  the  gaVret,  and  other  circumstances  of  our  confinement^  with  a 
soothing  satisfaction,  for  the  acquisition  of  six  such  friends,  as  Mf. 
Sbarrock,  Mr.  Lorymer,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Eldri4ge,  and 
Mr.  Barber.  Animas  candidiores  nusquam  tulit  tellus.  To  thenp 
we  were  indebted  for  the  great  happiness  of  being  able  to  say  mass. 
They  had  jiist  time  enough  before  the  arrival  of  the  gens  d*arme$  at 
Esquerehin,  to  secrete  a chalice,  an  altar-stone,  about  a hundred  un- 
©onseerated  hosts,  wax,  and  one  complete  set  of  green  vestments.— 
Frovidetttially  the  whole  arrived  safe  and  unknown  to  our  persecu- 
tors; Even  in  our  garret  we  ventured  to  say  mass ; and  thrice,  & 
least,  was  the  holy  sacrifice  offered  with  circumstances  as  $xtraord£ 
nary,  as  history  recounts  of  the  days  of  ancient  persecution.  Old- 
garret  was  directly  above  the  bed-chamber  of  the  sub-conftttattdant 
and  seijeant  Oliver.  To  have  risen  at  an  earlier  hour  would  havfc 
displeased,  or  perhaps  have  given  room  for  suspicion.— For  how 
cosdd  forty-seven  individuals  rise  without  some  noke  P— We  vmerh 
at  a loss  for  a table,  on  which  to  place  our  altar-stone  and  atom 
doth**.  Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  erected  an  altar-stone 
of  a new  construction.  We  had  brought  with  us  the  baker’s  bread 
basket*  This  we  placed  on  the  wide  side.  To  lift  it  to  as  convent 
eat  a height  as  possible,  we  set  it  upon  boxes  behind  the  chimney, 
which  I mentioned  before.  We  then  took  one  of  the  windows 
from  its  hinges  and  placed  it  upon  the  basket  A blanket  was 
spread  to  bide  the  whole,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  an  antepen- 
VOL.  i.  no.  3.  u 
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dium;  and  by  covering  the  pane  of  glass  in  the  middle* 
more  convenient  for  placing  the  altar-stone.  The  altar-stones,  the 
altar-clothes,  the  chalice,  crucifix,  missal,  cruets,  vestments,,  ancb  wax 
tapers  were  soon  in  readiness.  Each  man  dressed  as  guietljr  as 
could  be  done,  knelt  on  his  own  bed  to  prevent  noise ; and  thus  mass 
wub  said,  at  least,  on  one  Sunday,  on  AH  Saints,  and  All  Souls.  Only 
one  French  gentleman,  a fellow  prisoner  from  Douay,  and  a man  of 
great  piety,  was  privy  to  our  devotion,  and  was  admitted  to  assist. 
Oh ! how  clearly  did  the  celebrated  Maury  see  into  futurity,  when, 
plucking  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from  off  the  hidden  fiend  of  impie- 
ty, he  told  them,  that  religion  would  not  only  lose  its  splendour,  but 
again  he  driven  to  find  an  asylum  in  the  darkest  recesses  to  which 
afeceBseouid  be  had. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  we  celebrated  the  last  mass  in  this  place,  for  on 
Monday  morning  our  accommodations  were  changed.  From  the  gar* 
Xfct  we  descended  to  the  ground-floor.  Tins  was  divided  into  two 
pariours,  both  of  them  boarded;  between  them  was  a communication 
by  a folding  door.  Each  of  them  had  a fire-place,  and  adjoining  to 
one  of  them  was  a small  square  closet  or  pantry,  exactly  of  die  di- 
mensions of  the  space  in  the  garret,  and  perpendicular  over  it,  which 
we  had  parted  off  by  a curtain  to  serve  for  our  store-room.  This 
below  served  for  the  same  purpose.  In  a comer  was  a brick  hob, 
with  two  convenient  charcoal  fire-places,  to  warm  and  dress  our  ra- 
gouts, ©r  to  keep  a eecond  course  hot  till  ordered  on  the  table.  To 
us,  indeed,  it  did  not  answer  that  purpose,  but  a much  more  noble  and 
more  necessary  end.  It  was  our  altar,  and  on  it,  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  for  many  months,  was  offered  the  holy  mass.  During  the 
Monday,  the  4th  of  November,  we  were  busy  in  arranging  our  per- 
sons and  furniture  in  our  new  quarters.  Two  parlours,  with  chimneys 
well  lighted  with  two  elegant  windows  in  each,  a closet  and  pantiy 
lighted  with  a window,  gave  a cheering  prospect  of  better  fere.  In 
each  was  a table  on  moveable  legs,  and  two  benches  in  each  belonging 
to  the  cook,  besides  one  or  two  rush  chairs.  Neither  tables,  benches, 
nor  chairs,  did  much  honour  to  the  artist’s  hand  that  formed  them ; 
however  they  served  us  the  full  purpose  of  tables,  benches,  and  chairs, 
for  eating  resting,  and  studying-  The  paper,  or  tapesiry/with  which 
the  pari  ours  were  formerly  hung,  had  been  removed  from  the  walk  for 
the  good  purpose  of  revolutionary  confiscation.  The 'feames,  how- 
ever remained : so  that  what  with  pegs,  nails,  or  hold-fasts,  we  were 
abundantly  and  comfortably  supplied  with  conveniences  on  which  to 
hang  our  bags  and  sundries.  A few  shelves  were  added,  on  which 
W extoted  ft  front  of  ota&V  ftwetic,  hkterical,  and  other  writers. 
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IWt.  Siitur e ofttouay  College . 

The  mtatle-piec& of  the  innermost  parlour  was  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  library.  On  it  were  placed  bibles,  biblical  and  theological  wri- 
ters.* '“We  likewise  placed  our  beds  and  blankets  in  a much  more 
convenient  and  elegant  manner.  On  each  side  of  the  fire-place  was 
a kind  of  recess,  equal  in  depth  to  the  distance  between  the  back  of 
the  chimney  and  die  mantle-piece,  and  about  five  feet  long  from  the 
fire-place  to  the  wall  on  each  side.  Each  of  these  recesses  was  filled 
with  bed  upon  bed,  to  about  the  height  oi  a convenient  seat,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  the  most  sightly  blanket  we  had.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  in  the  corresponding  divisions  between 
the  folding  door  which  fronted  the  chimney  and  the  side  waHs,  we 
placed  bed  upon  bed  to  make  another  seat  covered  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  a decent  blanket.  As  the  number  of  beds  was  too  great  to 
be  formed  into  three  seats,  in  one  corner  they  were  raised  full  breast 
high.  Before  this  desk  was  placed  a small  trunk,  which  thus  render- 
ed it  one  of  the  most  convenient  praying  desks  I ever  knelt  at.— 
Thus  during  day  we  began  to  think  of  snugne?s  and  comfort;  but  it 
was  only  during  the  day.  Night  came,  and  every  man  hud  to  find 
room  enough  for  his  bed.  Our  numbers  were  not  diminished,  but  the 
space  in  which  we  were  confined  was  much  contracted,  full  seven 
feet  in  length  and  five  in  width.  In  the  inner  room  the  beds  were 
placed  as  above  stairs,  alongside  each  other,  with  the  heeds  to  the 
well.  Between  the  feet  of  the  opposite  was  just  room  to  afimi it 

the  breadth  of  one  single  bed.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  abpqt  — r 
square  feet  seventeen  grown  up  men  were  obliged  to*slsep*  It  may 
not  appear  a hardship  to  them  whp  have,  heard  and  read  of  the  Eugv 
lisfi  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  No,  it  was  not  sq  great  «s 
that;  tyt  it  was  a,  change  of  e&mfem  very  ses^bie  end  pamful:  to 
individuals*  who,  except  the  last  fetoifigfeV  W mew,  bad  always 
slept  iu.ai ryapastaaeutfl.  During  tW  day  there^as  vesy  fittte  oppei^ 


•The  Rt  Rev.  Doctor  Gndwell,  who,  by  the  bye,  war  the  youngest  and  lastof  tbs 
students  of  Douay  College,  who  embraced  an  ecclesiastical  state— with  some  difficul- 
ty got  a bag  of  books  conveyed  to  their  first  prison,  the  Scotch  College,  in  Douay, 
wbtn  the  English  College  was  seised  on  the  12th  of  October,  1793.  Among  these 
was  the  register  at  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  which  contains  the  Ust  of  all  the  schools,  _ . 

rend  up  by  him,  annually,  on  the  1st  of  October,  from  the  year  1743  downwards*  -GL  ( * 

is  now  at  Ushaw  College,  and  contains  the  Hst  of  1794,  made  at  Deurlens,  by  Dr. 

Foyofcer,  thenthe  Prefect  of  Studies.  When  Dr.  Grad  well  gave  the  8t.  Ressigtou?ajf^  f. 
hsek  to  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre,  tho  first  President  of  tfahaw  College,  he  was  u 

desired  by  him  to  draw  up  a short  narrative  of  the  suppression  of  Douay  College,  and  - f, 
tbe  advmturcs  of  their  imprisonment*  This  he  did  in  two  sheets,  while  the  parties  * . 

kn  woe  fte*h  In  hi.  memory.  ‘ ^ 
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taoky^4rm^i^g  th* tfjteritir  *«fr,  tfaougfctteMM  i 

wWktiolM,  keewarid  clear  atmosphere  outofcbars.  - WitfclAww 
&nAw^<*f»  clbse  shat,  k i»  easily  conceived,  that  bef one  inobntegicko  J 
haAtobmtbea  very  fool  air.  . The  second  night  a resblutrob  ivw 
passed  to  have  a ventilator  ; this  was  done  by  taking  out  m papa  duttu 
twelve  inches  long  from  the  sash  window  >— but,  in  the^atoniip^ihief : 
wks  found  to  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences.  ltv*mldr*tj» 
on  the  beds  immediately  under  the  window,  the  hreadthlof  wbifih*k$ 
filled  with  two  beds.  It  blew  cold  directly  on  the  heads  an<Maoe*t>£  ,• 
them  who  slept  on  the  opposite  side ; so  that  we  were  under  {ba  ne? 
cessity  of  fastening  a piece  of  linen,  close  enough  to  keep- eat  the/, 
rain/ and  loose  enough  to  admit  a current  of  external  air.  Thm  wag  ; 
ourVentilator.  The  individuals  who  slept  in  the  other  room  wear#  i 
young,  and  most  of  them  little.  They,  likewise,  completely  covered 
the  Hour  from  wall  to  wall,  and,  though  more  in  nhniW,did:tuk  aafi' 
fer gVeafcfr inconvenience  than  others.  About  four  slept  in  the  pan  try 
upoh  tbe  tpble,  and  an  additional  plank  or  two  to  keep  them  from  the 
cold  and  damp  brick  door.  Thus  we  were  accommodated,  and.  arose 
every  morning  panting  for  air  and  wishing  for  more  room, 

(to  be  continued.) 

- C v*  ' ' • * 

conn  piPcyaiHca 

Conversions  in  France. 

:Ul*  w.-'; 

[Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  following  singular  letter  took 
t^r|qud<tf  *#»  English  papers,  a few  weeks  ago.  W e have  thought 
it.^^t  to  prsfix  it  to  the  correspondence  which  we  insert  in  con* 
tra^cjdon.  . Wo  must,  however,  direct  attention  to  the  characteristic 
a^d  mpd^t  jequa^t  for  £10,000.]  " 

;V  T > : ; 32,  Sackville  Street,  : 

Dear  Sib, 

ciriaii  Subjoined  extract  of  a letter,  just  received  from  Paris,  I anr 
sdi^WiH  be  Tread  by  yoa  with  great  pleasure. 

j&VLT  chapels  are  overflowing — 300  children  are  attached  to  them. 
\fe  i2kh6w  not  what  to  do,  to  get  accommodation  for  the  numbers 
who  wish  to  attend.  * If  we  had  3610,000  to  provide  chapels/ wfe  codtol^ 

have  congregations  of  * a she,  and  schools  of  a number/ tordstddklT 

' - ‘ ""  ' ; 
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ff  ritoc atmfee  bw  jtetoCcarred^  Ak^^bddyof 

refcra^prifcfcts  .baveapplkd  for  meaiw  ia  separate 
theC^whoof  Rimic.  Tlteyr  affirm  that  there  a*e  2*54K>  priests  of 
thdribodyv/jdffilioted  wM* them,  throughout;  France*  They  have  just 
cdnfeacion  of  faiih>  almost  analogous  to  English  eptecepa-. 
cy^  ^Apphtation  has  been  made  to  the  English  bishops.  Already 
msiiytpfctishe&Jkave sent  for  prie*ts  of  this  body*  One  has  been  sent 
toMentaigiv.  This  day,  the  celebrated  Dopin  has  applied  for  one, 
forNevehv^a  place  of  30*000  inhabitants)  where  the  national  guard 
hastfcbeta  possession  of  tbechurcb,  declaring  that  they  will  have  no 
Je«4ltf^0r', cures.  The  confession  of  the  reformed  body  of  priests  is 
thk*^-4fo  Pope— no  infallible  church — no  Latin  mass— two  sacra- 
msntS^-tiO'  Oelibacy  of  priests *^no  injunction  to  regular  confession— 
birt  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  nde  of  faith. 

"Tide day  a royal  ordinance  has  appeared,  suppressing  the  Catholic, 
missions^  and  taking  its  funds,  and  abolishing  all  holidays,  bat  those  of 
Easter,  Christmas,  mid  Pentecost  You  see  that  the  highway  is  poli- 
tically opening  for  the  grand  inarch  of  gospel  truth/’  ^ 

“ Paris,  January  9th,  1831/' 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  above  the  widest  circulation, 

I beg  to  remain, 

Your's  truly, 

R.  £.  RHIND. 

To  Mr.  Billingsley,  Bermondsey  Terrace. 

Letters  from  Boulogne. 

. Boulogne,  February  24th. 

■ : " ’ - f;j! ) ' 

In  my  last  I told  you,  that  I had  written  to  Paris,  and  expected  to* 
have,  in  a few  days,  full  information  respecting  the  Triith  or  iFaittty 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Rhine? s statement.  I addressed  myself,  for  it,  to  Bf . 

1/ Abbe  >,  who,  for  several  years  has  been  one  of  the  parochial 

Priests  of  St.  Roch,  and  greatly  esteemed  both  by  his  good  old  Curd, 
as  well  as  by  a numerous  set  of  friends  and  acquaintance.  I have  re- 
ceived  no  answer*  Whether  he  was  afraid  of  trusting  his  answer  to 
the  Post  Office,  I cannot  say.  I am  this  day  told  that  he  has  written  to 
hi*  friend  Mr.  Carrol  a most  dreadful  account  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Paris,  and  that  all  English  and  Irish  Catholics  are  leaving  it,  and  that 
h#|g$Lf  may  be  expected  here,  either  to  day,  or  at  least  before  the  end 
of  jtbis  week.  I therefore  attribute  his  not  writing  to  his  desire  of 
giving  me  a viva  voce  account,  which  when  I receive  it,  I sbaH  imme- 
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fatiml  fti^mhl.  «tato  rf  wfariaa  a«J  Am  *r  M#  'iSrirWfthi 
stitfurmaghFxafcoe  The  English  Pqmn  (setting'  attdetbfir  Vile  v*> 
marlw^Cbe Morning  Heratd  for  one,  give  youa  pretty  exact  nhtffA 
actmtl  of  tbe  Aietwrbopoe  in  co— eqnence  of  the  funeral  servkeatSi 
Gomain  UAneiroii  parish.  Itfc  quite  certain,  and  I knew  it  frdttt 
an  English  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  church,  that  nothing  took  place 
during  the  sendee*  that  could  offend  the  liberal  party,  no  white  flag, 
no  arms  of*  fleam  cfce  he,  on  the  Catapbalte,  and  no  bust  of  the  Duke 
do  Boudeetur,  as  was  reported.  Every  thing  went  off  quietly  and  do* 
oenfiy.  Bat  when  the  Clergy  had  returned  to  the  sacristy,  setae  nit* 
pendent  royalist*  or  as  it  tasaid,  some  of  their  enemies,  purposely  to 
throw  odium  an  them*  threw  a print  representing  the  prince,  on  the 
Cataphalte,  and  a crown  of  green  everlastings.  This  iaunediately  weS 
caught  hold,  of  by  the  mob,  as  a pretext  to  the  most  atrocious  proceed- 
npgSi  The  ohwrch  wan  entirely  gutted,  and  crosses  and  statues  put 
lad  down  and  destroyed;  and  it  is  now  said,  that  venerable  old  eburdk 
is  to  be  demolished,  Sunder  disturbances  took  place  at  the  same  time 
in  many  other  churches  in  Paris.  The  external  crosses  on  the  church- 
es, attracted  their  breti^principaHy . A rope  was  placed  round  the 
cross,  on  the  dome  of  the  Assumption,  and  they  endeavoured  to  pull 
it  down,  but  found  it  so  firmly  fixed,  they  could  not  succeed  in  remo- 
ving^ The  Archbishop's  palace  was  again  attacked,  and  everything 
in  it  destroyed;  amongst  other  things  one  of  the  most  valuable  libra* 
riee  was  entirely  destroyed,  some  burnt  and  the  remainder  thrown  in- 
to the  river.  The  sense  outrages  took  place  at  the  ArchbishopV 
country  house  at  Conflens,  where,  if  the  mob  had  found  him,  he  most 
likely  Would  bove  been  murdered.  During  these  two  shameful  days*, 
the'  Mmifcters  and  head  of  the  Police  took  no  steps  to  put  down  the 
initiOrdOfttn*  her  did  the  garde  nationale  interfere.  At  the  Areheve- 
dbt*r  the  same*  gardes  stood  looking  on,  and  lighting  their  pipes*  Willi 
lohves  from  the  books.  Yon  will  naturally  ask  Whether  the  Bishop 
did  anything  tobring  this vengeance  on  his  head?  It  is  allowed  by  a# 
tJmt  nofca  Dtwgte  act  even  of  imprudence,  has  been  proved  against  him. 
Pbeard  to  day*  that  ho  had  gone  through  this  town  m his  way  to  En-^ 
gkmd,  which  I think  veryMkely.  On  Sandfcy  last,  the  church  office 
wtun  gOrfermodas  usual  m aft  the  churches  in  Peris,  but  under  the' 
piStrtSt  of  strong  detachments  of  gardes.  The  Clergy  everywhere 
aee  exposed  to  insult  from  the  lewder  class  of  these  miscreants.  Since 
tfeseottimguty  of  the  people  is  the  fundamental  law>  the  K.  and  His 
Mtatetem  dent  dare  to  expose  their  popularity,  places  and  ihfiuenceV 
thsyigiveway,  mid  to  all  appearance,  are-fee  chief  instigators  of  all 
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thhmtotbiaf: . JCvan  Witt,  whore  4h*  Ckwgyare  theenoei  ml fftdNbto 
sttf^stoJ*,  W^o*s,and  <pute,modfcnriTO^ 

lay  jva  stall  W«  some  disturbance.  Last  Sunday,  daring  high, 
vase,  the  military  insisted  on  toe  organist  playing  the  Mersellaiee,.and 
it  was  performed.  Nevertheless  the  [churches  are  well  filled  smd 
capwded,by  pious  aad  velUdispoeed  people,  Whet  veil  be  the  end* 
of  eU  this,  .God  knows.  At  present,  anarchy,  complete  anarchy,  m 
die  order  of  the  day,  both  hi  church  aad  state.  The  chamber  of  De- 
puties will  probably  be  dissolved  next  week,  and  a new  set  chosen  j; 
who,  to  all  appearance  will  he  still  worse  composed  than  the  present, 
since,  by  the  new  law  of  elections,  approaching  nearly  to  universal 
suffrage,  moderate  and  well-inclined  people,  will  have  little  or  b* 
chance  of  being  chosen.  Your  papers  will  have  told  you,  that  a cer- 
tain Abbe  Chatel  at  Paris,  announces  himself  as  a constitutional 
priest,  independent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Home,  and  that  ho  wiU  per- 
form Mass  in  French,  and  has  actually  set  up  a shop  is  the  great  room,: 
in  the  Bazar,  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Honore,  surrounded  by  toy  - shops, 
and  perfumers,  &c.,  but  whether  he  has  performed  in  French,  mt  boa; 
any  followers,  I have  not  as  yet  heard.  I am  told  that  ta*  has  eight : 
or  tea  priests  of  his  own  sort,  who  combine  with  him,  but  the  Minis* 
tar  has  emit  circular  orders  (to  ad  the  departments,  net  to  adfcaitopy 
them  to  occupy  parishes,  as  being  disowned  by  the  Bishops  their  W* 
periors ; so  I think  that  will  soon  fall  to  nothing.  There  is  a new^ 
sect,  calling  themselves  St.  Symonians  from  a M.  de  St.  System,  their, 
institutor.  Their  principles  appear  to  be  quite  anti-Christian,  butthey 
have  but  tow r followers,  and  are  generally  laughed  at  The  truth  is 
that  the  fashionable  creed  is  iocUtiereuce  to  all  leligioiv  «ud  great  ittfi- 
dehiy.  You  mayaafely  assure  whom  you will,  toot  iieleptor  ofjdr.  JL  : 
B.  Rhind,  is  no  better  than  a complete  Falsify  in  mil  iU  pmr  tty  o tavor 
ptUticn  imputed  by  seme  mm,  purposely  to  deceive  ft*  eh^me&l  mmt 
dulifcy  of  John  Buil.  The  two  thousand  five  hundred  priests 
ted  and  professing  a tohh,  analogous  with  English  Epkoopeay,  is^udy  I 
laughable,  and  2 am  assured,  they  are  at  most  Immty  ef  toeAbhti 
Gbatel’e  body,  and  even  they  ^ad  themselves  ooastdidienul  CatiUrfkw, 
profess  no  sdn r articles  of  belief  than  our  own,  but  attempt  an  Me* 
pendeoce  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  say  prayers  in  French,  i»  lie**  of  h#r 
fin,  and  you  may  be  assured  they  will  meet  with  no  success  ^or  eocou-  • 
mgement,  either  from  the  ministry  or  toe  public.  The  ordinance  abor 
fehing  some  holydays,  is  nothing  new,  but  a repetition  of  what  took 
place  two  years  age,  leaving  only  Easter,  Christmas,  Pentocept  and 
the  Assumption,  all  others,  to  be  solemnised  on.  toe  Sunday , fodewiug 
tosir  proper  dates.  1 lay  dosyn  this  Mr.  M.  & Rhw4>  M h^a  fiery 
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reriot,  wkv  to  advocate  his  own  tenets,  stick*  at  aa  wtfrati^ltMfimd 
calumny  are  foe  usual  anna  used  by  such.  Truly  rsligreiB.ifal  nbqp 
itself  by  charity,  Jrufo  and  linearity*  The  numerous  motley  mmnoi 
Christians  in  our  country,  make  slight  of  calumny  and  falsity  tip*  the 
sake  of  giving  vent  to  their  hatred  of  old  Alma  Mater , from  fhm 
they  sprang,  and  to  whom  they  owe  all  they  do  know.  Their  gene- 
ral hatred  is  one  of  the  most  evident  marks  of  truth  on  our  side.  They 
exult  and  rejoice  at  the  disturbances  on  the  continent,  but  if  they  had 
a true  zeal  for  Christianity,  they  would  join  with  us  in  lamenting  them, 
for  there  is  not  in  these  disturbances,  the  least  disposition  to  bf  come 
Ptotestants , the  attack  is  not  against  Catholicity,  but  against  Christian* 
ky  of  every  denomination. 


February  20th 

I kept  my  letter  open  till  now,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Rev.  M.  — — 
foom  Paris,  but  he  has  not  made  his  appearance.  The  news  from 
Paris,  this  day  are  Less  alarming.  The  chambers  and  the;  government 
are  ashamed  of  the  late  attack  on  religion  and  declare  their  determi- 
nation to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  future,  and  it  is  in  agitation  to 
replace  the  crosses  which  have  been  removed  from  the  tops  of  the 
churches.  1 leave  you  to  guess  what  dependance  is  to  be  placed  in 
their  promises ! 


Boulogne,  February,  26th. 

Mr.  ■ - arrived  yesterday,  an  hour  or  two  after  my  letter  was  put 
into  the  post,  so  I take  up  my  pen  again.  I unfortunately  was  not 
within  when  he  came,  and  as  he  was  in  a hurry,  he  staid  but  a very- 

little  while,  but  found and—  at  home,  and  from  them  I learnt 

foe  few  particulars  they  got  from  him.  His  account,  like  all  others,  of 
Paris  is  very  bad.  As  1 had  particularly  desired  of  him  to  certify  po- 
sitively the  statement  of  M.  R.  £.  Rhind,  as  to  Monsieur  Dupin'*, 
having  asked  for  one  of  the  new  soi-disant  reforming  priests  for  foe 
town  of  Nevers,  he  went  accordingly  to  Monsieur  Dupin  himself 
who  told  him  it  was  a downright  falsity,— from  him  he  proceeded  to 
foe  office  of  the  Ministre  des  Cultes,  and  the  Minister  there  told  him 
foe  same  tiling,  that  it  was  a lying  invention,  and  that  Monsieur  Dupin 
was  a good  Catholic,  and  incapable  of  any  such  thing,— so  you  may 
now  ex  officio  contradict  that  malicious  story.  I think  you  receive 
the  Ami  de  la  Religion  by  Picot,  and  no  doubt  there  you  wiU  see  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the*  Bazar,  for  foe  service  for  Kosciusko, 
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^dlte^f^e&fcts,  yduvwt>uld  ther£  read  tmexcellettt  and  crrcurostantial 
* tcfcWflt Mteuige  ceremony.  • The  mass  was  sung  by  M.  Chatel 
^d^s'^Ctergy,1  m^Frenchy  accompanied  by  the  musicians  of  the  Ope* 
l¥^ife^^bi^iMitary^ musicians,  the  Priests  and  attendants  ht  thfe  At 
ilft^iF£lfc^d  as'^Stml,  Crucifix,  wax  tapers,  fee.  Curiosity,  not  prayer, 
Wi3as*^^laVe  attracted  a crowd,  and  all  the  streets  adjoining  were 
^fed^Vrltlr  droops  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  The  number  of  Priests 
joined  this  M.  Chatel,  amounts  in  all  to  fourteen  at  most, 
HfllfPl3  set  such  as  you  may  guess.  Some  few  children  are  educated 
afnd  T am  very  sorry  to  say  four  children  were,  by  them,  made 
to  make  their  first  communion ! They  are  in  no  way  patronized  by  Got* 
vernment,  but  as  every  one  is  allowed  by  law  now  to  teach  what  doc* 
fHfie  fter  please, — Government  cannot  prevent  them  -—But  it  is  pretty 
eSFtShr  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  parishes  or 
jWacW  of  trust.  To  all  appearance  they  will  soon  be  put  down  by  *i- 
liicule,  and  contempt*  The  placing  of  them  at  Montaign,  isasfialse 
as  the  story  of  Nevers.  In  the  chambers  it  was  proposed  to  rtpfctcz 
the  crosses  on  the  churches,  but  the  Paris  papers  now  say  that  seal* 
foldings  are  erecting  to  take  down  those  that  have' been  spared  hither- 
to. The  real  truth  is  that  the  present  Goverment  is  composed  of  in- 
fidels. I must  observe  to  you  however,  that  it  is  only  the  crosses  oiit- 
iide , but  no  disturbance  has  attacked,  as  yet,  the  crosses  inride  the 
churches. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  and  lfevitui. 

L''-*"  ■ 1 ■ • * v r. . .. 

C^N'T^EMEN,  . ? . . ^ 

^ Among  the  unworthy  artifices  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  Catbo= 
li^  Truth,  there  are  two  on  which  they  appear  to  rely  with  the  great;* 

. assurance.  Either  the)  mistake  our  doctrines,  imputing  to  us 
Principles,  which  we  disavow  and  abhor,  compelling  us  to  subscribe  to 
conclusions,  which  are  the  offspring  of  their  own  ignorance  or  malice,  and 
impudently  rejecting  the  unequivocal  contradictions  which,  with  one 
voice,  we  oppose  to  their  foul  calumnies ; or,  instead  of  a fair  and 
generous  combat,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicism 
amt  Protestantism  are  openly  arrayed  and  urged  against  each  other, 
ibeir  object  is  td  engage  only  in  flying  skirmishes,  whereby  the  conse* 
quaqpes  of  a decisive  defeat  are  artfully  avoided,  and  the  shout  of 
vi^fory  may,  with  greater  impunity,  be  raised  by  the  vanquished 
party. 

VOL  I.  NO.  3.  X 
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The  former  practice  had  ever  been,  from  the  first  age*  of  ebrisriipik 
ty,  the  disgraceful  resource  of  every  heresy  which  bad  reared  itself  up 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  “ It  is  enough  for  the  disciple,  thq^h? 
he  as  Iik  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord.  If  they  have  called  she 
good  mati  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  those  of  his  house- 
hold ? ” (Matt.  x.  25i)  When  assailed,  therefore,  by  the  weapons  of 
ophimny,  the  Catholic  can  only  interpose  an  explicit  denial  of  &e  pn- 
aabstantiated  and  false  charges  brought  against  him — appeal  to  the 
written  and  oral  declarations  of  the  Universal  Church -^andO*^  acuo^d- 
since  with  the  advice  of  his  divine  Master,  (Matt.  v.  44.)  pray)  for 
those  who  persecute  and  calumniate  him.  Conduct,  each  as  this*  has 
indeed,  oftentimes  appealed  more  successfully  to  the  candour  and 
judgment  of  our  adversaries,  than  the  strongest  arguments.  . 

Bat  when  the  second  artifice,  to  which  l have  referred,  is  employed 
against  us,  when,  perpetually  changing  his  ground,  our  opponent  seek* 
to  confuse  us  and  put  us  off  our  guard,  by  the  perplexing  variety  Of 
his  attacks,  the  conduct  of  our  most  eminent  contrqvertists  suggests 
not  to  alknv  our  adversary  the  advantage  of  exhausting  us  by  an  end- 
leas' warfare*  To  exemplify  my  meaning,  should  the  subject  on  wlikh 
1 was  contending,  be  the  comparative  security  of  the  Catholic  orPro- 
testhnt  fchurch,  before  troubling  myself  to  refute  or  to  silence  the  in- 
vectives and  calumnies,  so  continually  dinned  into  our  ears,  concerning 
papal  tyranny,  popish  miracles,  and  that  favourite  topic  of  igno^t 
y abuse,  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  I should  deem  it  more  in  acftojrdaMe 
'with  the  laws  of  sound  and  methodical  reasoning,  to  confine  my  anta- 
gonist to  the  matter  under  debate,  t6  compel  him  to  acknowledge  tile 
palpable  insecurity  of  Protestant  doctrine,  in  some  of  its  essential  ar- 
ticles, and  to  display  the  solid  foundation  on  which  are  erected.  Catho- 
Ue  dogmas.  By  observing  this  method,  the  range  of  controversy 
would  he  limited ; much  time  and  labour  would  advantageously,  he 
spared  ; the  source  of  innumerable  difficulties  would  be  cut  Off,  the 
inconsistency  of  Protestantism,  would  be  more  easily  exposed  ; and 
the.  security  of  our  church  would  become  more  manifest.  9 

The  advantage  of  such  a method  was  decisively  displayed  in  the 
public  discussion  of  last  August,  at  Cheltenham.  The  delegates  of 
Hie  Reformation  Society,  writhing  under  the  exposure  to  which  their 
Rule  of  Faith  was  subjected,  and  having  in  vain  tried  various  shifts 
to  rid  themselves  of  a system  of  attack,  for  which  they  were  unpre- 
pared, and  which  to  their  cruel  disappointment,  was  persevered  in  till 
the  sixth  dayy  and*  would  have  been  adhered  to,  until  the  subject 
Should  be  exhausted,  were  compelled  at  length,  to  force  the  discus* 
sion  to  an  abrupt  termination,  by  exciting,  as  a last  resource,  a violent 
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outory  against  the  arguments  irresistably  urged  by  the  Ca&iolic  advo- 
datee.  On  the  pretext  of  their  being  calculated  to  support  infidelity.* 
^Tbe  substance  of  the  arguments,"  adopted  by  the  Catholic  speakers, 
upon  that  occasion,  haring  been  published,  it  was  attacked  at  great 


* A s the  outcry  of  M Infidel  Argument n has  been,  of  1st*,  no  often  raised  by  (be 
defenders  of  Protestantism,  against  every  attempt  to  set  their  principles  or  their 
arguments  in  inconsistent  opposition  with  each  other,  it  will  not,  I trust,  be  anac- 
eeptabh  to  (he  readers  of  the  Catholic  Magazine,  to  peruse  a reply  made  in  the 
Cheltenham  Journal,  of  December  last,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Brown,  of  Downside  Col- 
lege, to  a letter  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  in  the  same  Journal,  After  having  shewn  that 
the  aigament  called,  *hy  our  adversaries,  u Infidel,**  is  no  ether  than  the  legitimate 
argument  mb  mbesurUo : — that,  by  exhibiting,  at  one  view,  the  contradictions  and  m- 
ceawste  notes  of  Protestantism,  it  is  best  suited  to  the  different  capacities  of  man- 
hind  that,  divine  Faith  and  Protestantism  not  being  synonimoes,  by  displaying 
,the  absurdity  of  the  latter,  we  give  no  advantage  to  infidelity  over  (be  former 
that,  it  is  a mode  of  reasoning  of  which  Catholics  are  not  afraid  : — and  that,  in  fact, 
k is  Incessantly  attempted  by  Protestants  against  os,  Mr.  B.  meets  by  the  following 
reply,  the  principal  objection  of  Mr.  Gordon,  that,  u neither  Christ,  nor  Ids  disci- 
ples ever  adopted  against  their  adversaries,  the  Devil*  weapons,  an d t he  Devils 
ar  mamr.™  _ ■ * 

Tjiat  Christ  did  not,  as  you  pretend, always  appeal  to  the  scripture  tor  his  rea- 
soning, is  clear,  from  Matt  xii.  25,  26,  27,  wherein  he  convicts  the  Pharisees  of 
their  malicious  blasphemy,  by  opposing  to  them  the  absurdity  and  contradiction  to 
Which  it  leads.  But  it  is  in  c.  xv.  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  thai(rie 
have  sweat  apposite  illustration  of  the  w Infidel  Argument.*  There  were  among 
tbfGqrinthiaos  certain  persons  (Christian  converts,  as  Commentators,  generally 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are  agreed  ; see  Gilpin,  Doddridge#  Claihe,  fkc.) 
who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  At  the  12th  verse  of  the  chapter  to 
which  I have  referred,  the  Apostle  commences  the  refutation  of  their  heresy. 
Mw,  Sir,  to  wfcat  arguments  has  he  recourse  ? Why,  to  the  very  sfganteats  which 
frd*  item dnridei,  and  to  no  others.  It  in  thus  that  flw  Apostb  argue*  t*  ‘rYsw  dob- 
>temn  cannot  be  tews,  for  its  principles  are  nt  variance.  ten  Ihn  own  land,  ytofetfeny 
-v#w  insurrection  of  the  dead  ;-~ow  tlm  ether,  you  admit  thb  rewrectien  of  Christ, 
sad  the  troth  of  our  preaching.  These  positions  cannot  both  be  true,  ibr  they  are 
in  oentradidtiou  with  each  other,  (f,  therefore,  you  deny  the  resurrection  Of  the 
dead,  then  you  cannot  maintain  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  net*  your  faith  in  Our 
diiafetsy.”  Ptncissly  thos,  wo  reason  agaiabt  yoa  Yon  cauoOt,  we  any*  without 
eontruHetfom  of  principles,  exclude  tho  Unitarian  from  *he  pale  of  salvation  be- 
cause he  interprets  the  eeriptare  differently  from  yoa,— wad,  at  tfe*  same  time, 
maintain  (hat  each  reader  of  the  bihle  has  a divine  right  to  exercise  his  individual 
judgment  on  the  meaning  of  (he  holy  scriptafes.  “ Veise  13.  But  if  there  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  Christ  is  not  risen : v.  14.  And  if  'Christ  be  ndt  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  yoar  faith  is  vain  also.  V,  15.  Y4ti.  and  wedre 
(bond  false  Witnesses  ,ef  God.  V.  16.  Per*  if  the  dead  rise  not,  the n is  Christ 
not  raised,  audjf  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain.*  Bee  Clarke’s  Comm,  on 
that  chapter,  and  Doddridge's  Exposition  of  the  12th  and  following  verses.  At  the 
32od  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Apostle  returns  to  the  proofs  of  the  rename* 
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length  in  the  Cheltenham  Journal,  hy  three  letters  h orn  the  pen  of 
Mr,  Gordon,  with  many  awful  menaces  of  the  terrible  execution  he 
was  about  to  indict  on  Catholic  doctrines,  and  the  reasons  which  sup- 
port them;  but  lo!  'ere  half  his  task  was,  by  his  own  confession, 
complished,  such  an  exposure  was  made  in  the  same  Journal,  of  the 
gross  ignorance,  and  of  the  illogical  attempts  at  reasoning,  of  the  gal- 
lant officer  belonging  to  his  majesty's  navy,  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
glad  to  shrink  out  of  the  controversy,  and  is  probably  consoling  him- 
self, by  telling  his  own  story,  where  no  one  is  able,  or  permitted  to 
question  its  veracity. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  intended  to  be  followed,  if  it  meet 
your  approbation,  by  an  exposure  of  the  principles  on  which  Protest- 
antism is  based.  My  object  will  be  to  furnish  those  of  your  readers, 
whose  circumstances  do  not  enable  them,  to  provide  explicit  solutions 
of  every  objection  which  may  be  urged  against  their  tenets,  and  who 
are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  engage  in  frequent  controversy,  with 
. such  tried  weapons,  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of  the  moBt  approved 
champions  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  shall  suffice  to  inflict  a mortal  blew 
on  the  Protestant  system. 

Y ours,  respectfully, 

, T.  J.  B. 

March  17,  1831, 


lion,  and  Urges,  in  its  support,  a new  u Infidel  Argument,”  and  still  mors  revoUIsg 
' (hart  the  formes,  because  it  was  borrowed  from  the  infamous  maxima  of  the  meat 
depraved  sect  among  the  Pagans,  the  disciples  of  Epienrus.  M If,  after  the  maimer 
of  men,  I have  fought -with  beasts  at  Ephesas,  what  advantegeth  it  me,  if  the  deed 
rise  not?  Let  as  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.9  Thus  he  places  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  held,  that  the  dead  will  not  rise,  in  juxta-positioo  with  a conse- 
quence, naturally  following  from  it.  which  they  abhorred,  and  he  endeavours, 
■ thereby,  to  make  them  blush  at  the  absurdity  of  their  system. 

Hear  the  commentary  of  your  own  bishop,  Zachary  Pearce,  on  the  82nd  and 
83rd  verses.  w If  there  will  be  no  resurrection  to  a life  after  this,  in  which  1 may 
receive  a reward  of  my  present  labours,  then  the  old  saying  of  ihe  Atheistical 
Philosophers  would  be  right : let  us  eat  and  drink » and  indulge  ourselves,  to  dag, 
in  all  manner  of  pleasure,  for  our  life  is  short,  we  shall  die  to-morrow,  die  soon, 
and  never  wake  ang  mors.  But,  do  ye,  who  are  true  Christians,  not  be  deceived 
by  those  who  say  that  there  wilt  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead ; be  upon  your 
. guard,  for  it  is  true,  (as  the  poet,  Menander,  says)  that  evil  company  is  con- 
tagious, &c.n 

Your  objections  are,  I hope,  set  at  rest,  by  the  explanation  into  which  1 have 
been  forced.  Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  we  may  argue 
against  your  principles,  by  exposing  their  contradictions  to  one  another,  wt  neither 
iwneaac*  the  holy  scriptures,  nor  the  arguments  which  they  furnish. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Clergy  in  England,  France  and  Spain . 
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— His  none  premium  est  qui  recta"  prava  faciant.  Ter. 

No  pen  can  enumerate  all  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the 
alienation  of  Church  property  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors. 
To  the  event,  which,  by  a forgery  upon  language  has  been  denomina- 
ted the  Reformation,  we  may  justly  attribute  the  evil  of  a non-red* 
d*nt  Clergy.  As  Fuller  admits,  a great  part  of  the  Church  property 
was  given  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  co- 
incide with  the  views  of  Henry:  and  thus  by  the  frequent  presenta- 
tions of  Church  property  to  laics,  the  Clergy  became  the  nominees  and 
-dependants  of  those  laics.  At  the  period  in  question,  progresses  were 
much  in  fashion.  These  progresses  were  journeys  through  the  coun- 
try, undertaken  by  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  accompanied1  by  as 
many  of  their  dependants  &c.  as  circumstances  would  permit.  They 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  compelling  the  Clergy  dependant 
upon  them,  to  take  a part  in  these  ostentatious  displays,  and  conse- 
quently, de  facto,  they  exercised  the  power  of  dispensing  them  froin 
the  obligation  of  residing  upon  their  benefices.  M.  Rubichon  asserts 
that  the  privilege  of  granting  such  exemption  is  now  enjoyed  by  our 
.presenters  to  livings  in  the  following  proportion.  -Each  Duke  and 
each  Archbishop  exempts  six  living;  holders  from  the  obligation' of  he- 
eideoce:  each  Marquis  or  Count  exempts  five  : Viscounts  or  Bishops 
exempt  four:  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  Barons  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  exempt  three  each  : the  widows  of  Peers,  the 
Ministers  and  the  Judges,  exempt  one  or  two,  and  the  King  as  head 
,.of  the  Church,  may,  it  is-  supposed,  exempt  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
The  English  Clergyman  who  possesses  only  one  benefice,  considers 
himself  in  a kind  of  purgatory,  from  which,  if  he  be  possessed  of  influ- 
ence, money  or  the  intercession  of  friends  will  speedily  deliver  him. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  anxiety  evinced  for  the  attainment  of  plura- 
lities, the  pious  Christian  must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  awful  respon- 
sibility which  a non-resident  Clergyman  incurs.  If  the  seed  be  not 
sown,  how  can  the  com  be  gathered  ? if  the  shepherd  leaves  his  fold, 
or  if  he  intrusts  it  to  a hireling,  will  not  the  wolf  enter  ?— without  a- 
doptipg  the  opinion,  we  may  record  the  expressions  made  use  of  by 
the  celebrated  Latimer -open  this  subject  he  says,  if  a man  might  have 
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the  crnifenttplation  of  Hell,  be  would  see  a space  as  wide  as  from  Lon- 
don to  Calais  fitted  with  unpreaching  prelates.  Serm.  8.  Vol.  1,  p. 
15 A.  Ed.  London  1791.  Bishop  Burnet's  Biographer  states,  that  the 
Bishop,  in  his  first  visit  to  Salisbury,  was  very  warm  in  the  condemna- 
tion bf  pluralistic  and  for  their  meditation,  related  the  following  anec- 
dote. A priest  requested  Saint  Bernard’s  permission  to  hold  two 
livings.  St.  Bernard  asked  him  how  he  could  discharge  the  duties  of 
more  than  one  living.  * Oh,  said  the  priest,  I intend  to  officiate  fin 
one  of  them  by  proxy." — “ Will  your  proxy  be  damned  for  ydu/* 
said  the  Saint ; you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy , but  you  must  be 
damned  in  person.”— This  anecdote,  continues  the  Biographer,  fc*d 
such  an  effect  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey,  who  was  present,  tbut  be 
immediately  resigned  the  living  of  Bemerton  in  Berkshire,  which  Was 
worth  £200  per  annum,  in  order  that  his  whole  attention  might  be 
given  to  that  which  he  retained  in  his  possession.  The  following  may 
be  considered  a correct  statement  of  the  present  system  of  presen- 
tation in  England.  England  contains  10,801  parishes.  Of  the  liv- 
ings of  these,  the  26  Bishops  nominate  1290:  the  Deans  and  Chap- 
ters to  1108,  and  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
530.  Therefore  the  number  of  livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  is  .2928.  The  King  presents  to  1015  benefices,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  gentlemen,  ladies  and  children,— to  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  eight.  Thus  the  laity  present  to  7873  livings, 
which  places  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Church  property  at  their  diS- 
disposal.  This  is  most  probably,  the  60  much  boasted  of  union  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  state : many  of  the  patrons  of  the  Church, 
are  the  chief  officers  of  the  state ; and  therefore,  each,  to  disguise  the 
defects  and  hoodwink  the  abuses  of  the  other, — endeavours  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  inquiry  by  calling  out  when  abuses  are  attacked,  a the 
Church  and  State  in  danger .” — A system,  which  makes  2928  ofifce 
Clergy  the  nominees  of  each  other : a system  which  places  nearfy 
eight  thousand  livings  at  the  disposal  of  a corrupt  and  wordly-minded 
laity,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  innumerable  evils.  It  must  beget 
jealousy ; it  must  lead  to  a sacrifice  of  principle ; it  must  break  down 
the  independence  of  the  clerical  character,  if  any  of  it  sdQ  remains-*— 
and  it  must  change  the  should-be  unbending  ministers  of  a bold  and 
uncompromising  gospel*  into  “ downy  doctors  who  recumbent  doctrines 
preach  /"  the  ministers  whom  such  a system  provides  for  the  people, 
take  their  ease  for  their  rubrics  ; the  will  of  their  patron  becomes  their 
ritual : their  text  book  is  the  tithe  list : the  ultimatum  of  the  lithe  law 
is  the  gospel,  and  giving  receipts  for  money  paid,  is  the  basis  and  the 
summit  of  their  charity.  No  words  can  express  the  awful  conseqaefi- 
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JffpW&t  j?rg«eiitati<wi  system.  In,ife^«Jf-jpto|r#ft  w>d  tbaffc 
Qf»l)[,  i*  qonsuUed,  morality  or  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  is  die* 
r^ardad^ip  trodden  under  foot,—- is  clashed  into  the  dust.  ; The 
evils,  of  this  system  have  been  frequently  attacked,  but  have  never  been 
sufficiently  exposed.  One  writer,  who  wa9  formerly  a minister  of  the 
Established  £hqrch,  and  who  wrote  in  the  year  J797,  speaks  than* 
“ I will  mention  a third  curious  instance  of  clerical  sagaeity,  A cer* 
tain  rectory  pot  50  miles  from  this  place,  is  said  to  be  of  the  value  of 
near  i*200Q  a year.  A kind  young  lady,  whose  friends  have  suffici- 
eut  interest  with  the  patron,  falls  in  love  with  a wicked  swearing  dash- 
officer,  in  the  army,  and  marries  him.  That  a comfortable  mainte- 
nance may  be  secured  for  the  happy  pair,  it  is  agreed  that  the  gentle- 
ipan  shall  change  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  apply  himself  to  thp^ttpin- 
$£pt  pf  a smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  admit  himself  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  our  famous  Universities.  There  he  actually  now  is, 
qualifying  himself  to  take  possession  of  the  bouncing  benefice,  Tho 
incumbent  j>eing  dead,  a pliable  parson  is  put  in  for  atime,  as  p (pc^jf | 
tenens,  and  when  the  quondam  officer  has  obtained  his  proper  cre-r 
dentials,  tha  worthy  Levite  must  resign  all  bis  fat  pigs  infaycpirqf 
this  son  of  Mars.  The  whitewashed  officer  will  then  cpino 
forward  and  declare,  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  with  a lie  in  bis 
mouth,  that,  “ be  trusts  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  preach 
the  gospel/'  Here  let  us  cast  a veil  over  the  consequences  wbic(i 
must  result  from  the  system  which  tolerates,  nay  sanctions  sqqb 
abases  as  this ; and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  merit 
and  not  money  be  the  stepping-stone  to  advancement;  and  when  t})0 
priests  of  a pure  religion,  having  obtained  their  due  rank  ip  this  coun- 
try, will  place  their  disinterestedness  and  gospel*like  conduct  ip  p}ea- 
ajpg  contrast  with  the  present  melancholy  state  of  thing*.  It  reqqirep 
little  penetration  to  discover  that  the  system  we  are  alluding  to,  doe* 
ia  fapty  go  to  establish  as  many  heads  of  the  Church  as  there  are  pr*r 
senters  tp  livings;  for  in  the  words  of  the  too  celebrated  Tbqinfie 
a jnuliiplicity  national  Popes  grew  put  of  the  down&Q  oftfie 
Tape  Of  Christendom/’  We  need  not  here  enter  upon  an  illuspratipfi 
of  the  consequences  of  the  present  presentation  system : it  makes  tbp 
property  of  the  Church  the  tool  of  family  interest,  and  of  avarice ; and 
it  leads  religion  into  temptation ; for  if  a clergyman,  to  obtain  a living 
is  condescending  on  his  patron’s  carpet,  will  he  not,  to  hup  that  living, 
b*  too  complaisant  in  the  pulpit  ? and  what,  in  the  meantime,  becomes 
of  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Clergy  ? — The  origin  and  progress  of 
Jay  impropriations  and  presentations  will  be  considered  in  the  next  pa- 
per. We  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  non  resident  rectors . Owing 
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to  the  law-suits  and  general  acrimony,  which  the  tythe  bfg gt* 

between  tbe  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  we  find  that  tlie  forme*  jsx* 
ert  every  effort  to  absent  themselves  from  their  livings.  * They  <Jo^hi§* 
sometimes  upon  a trifling  plea,  sometimes  upon  no  plea  a£  all,  and  al- 
ways upon  the  very  powerful  and  gospel  like  consideration  of  tbaur 
own  self  ease.  Upon  this  head,  M.  Rubichon  gives  tbe  foil owj ^ in- 
formation. p.  13.  , 

: 1-. 

36flS  are  non  reeidenU  by  exemption. 

2007  do.  do.  permistfion. 

1033  are  non  residents  without  either  permission  or  exemption.  > ih 

403  do.  do.  for  want  of  churches,  and  by  reasaa  af  similar 

: M 

Therefore,  the  number  of  non  resident  rectors,  is  6311,  and  the* 
number  of  residents  is  only  4490  : consequently,  nearly  two  tkiwdi  of) 
the  English  rectors  are  non  residents.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark' 
that  the  4490  rectories,  which  have  a resident  rector,  generally  enjoy 
this  singular  privilege,  merely  because  the  rector  is  too  poor  to 
substitute.  Tbe  disparity  which  exists  between  the  value  of  different* 
livings  is  very  briefly  noticed  by  M.  Rubichon.  It  would  have  been 
Well  if  he  had  applied  the  energies  of  his  acute  mind,  to  this  part  .of 
bis  sutyect,  which  is  more  than  any  other,  pregnant  with  abuse..  Se-r 
veral  livings^  those  of  Stanhope  and  Rochdale,  to  wit,  are  worth  about 
4*4pOO  a year;  others  are  not  worth  as  many  pence.  Nay*  , there  m 

thp  living  of  Wintbum,  in  Cumberland,  the  income  of  which* >86  re*' 
ceptly  related  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  is  of  the  following  tempting 
value : fifty  shillings  per  annum,  a new  surplice,  a pair  of  dogs*  rad 
feed  on  the  common  fggr  one  goose.  Without  entering  upon  tbe  caL, 
citations  from  which  the  inference  is  deduced,  we  may  observe,  that 
Simpson,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  asserts,  that  all  the  best  Ijv 
livings,  and  all  the  most  valuable  places  of  Church  preferment*  ere 
monopolized  by  less  than  a seventeenth  part  of  the  established  Cletgy. 
At  this  we  need  not  wonder,  when  we  reflect  that  tbe  possession  of  o*£ 
emolument,  is  almost  a certain  passport  to  the  attainment  of  others. 
Hence,  a late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was,  at  his  death,  possessed  of  ten 
or  more  different  preferments.  He  was  Bishop,  College  Reotor,  Pre- 
bend, Librarian,  Rector,  &c.  &c.  &c.  One  who  has  so^  much  to  do* 
cannot  do  all  well ; a man  who  has  so  many  duties  to  discharge,  must 
neglect  some  of  them ; those  which  are  neglected,  become  adverse  to 
tbe  moral  advancement  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  this*  is  placing  the 
Influence  of  the  Clergy , from  whom  that  neglect  arises*  in  na  very  fa- 
vourable light.  The  condition  of  the  English  curates  is  also  well  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  tends  much  to  establish  the  title  of  our  rectors  to 
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(he  character  of  a monby  making  presbytery.  Within  these  few  weeks  a 
work  has  been  published,  entitled  * A Letted  to  the  King,  by  a eoun- 
% Curate/"  In  this  pamphlet,  it  is  stated  that  892  curates  do  not  re- 
ceive more  than  £60  per  annum,  451  do  not  receive  more  than  <£50 ; 
fif#  do  not  receive  more  than  £40 ; 59  do  not  receive  more  than  £30, 
a lid  six  do  Hot  receive  more  than  £20 ! This  scale  of  payment  con- 
vinces us  how  little  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  value  the  duties 
which  they  have  to  perform.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  one  import- 
ant question,  which  English  tithe  payers  and  living  supporters  should 
unceasingly  revolve  in  their  mind*  If  the  working  curate  receives 
enough,  the  absentee  rector  receives  too  much  ; and  why  should  the 
property  of  the  church,  which  is  in  fact,  the  property  of  the  public, 
be5  thus  squandered  away  upon  the  drones  of  the  Clergy  of  the  esta- 
Hfebed  Church,  the  realty  active  members  of  which,  are  obliged  to 
Ike  on  a paltry  stipend  inferior  to  the  salary  of  a common  gamekeep- 
er? Odt  of  the  18,000  individuals  who  compose  the  English  esta- 
blished Clergy,  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  attend  to  the 
the  duties  of  Clergymen ; the  other  eight  thousand  lead  a secular, 
easy  and  too  frequently  a dissolute  life,  squandering  in  the  profligacy 
of  the  capital,  in  the  luxuries  of  the  continent,  in  the  gaities  of  a wa- 
tering place,  or  in  the  amusements  of  the  country,  three-fourths  of  that 
sacred  patrimony  of  the  church,  which  the  piety  and  patriotism  of 
o»r  forefathers  set  aside  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for  the  solace  of  the  pilgrim,  and  for  the  re- 
ward of  a pious,  assiduous,  enlightened  and  resident  Clergy.  In 
spite  of  law,  which  ordains  that  ho  Clergyman  shdft  pursue  any  secu- 
lar avocation,  it  is  a known  fact,  that  many  Clergymen  do  pursue  such 
avocations;  Not  many  days  ago  the  name  of  a Reverend  merchant, 
appeared  in  the  Gaaette  amongst  the  bankrupts ; and  in  fact,  although 
secular  employments  are,  by  law,  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  an 
English  Clergyman,  they  are  not  so  from  the  nature  of  his  office* 
Baring  the  week,  he  has  no  catechism  to  explain ; lie  has  no  penitent* 
to  exhort;  he  seldom  very  seldom,  has  any  converts  to  instruct; 
be  has  no  confessions  to  bear,  no  office'  to  recite,  no  mass  to  say,  and 
he  wiU  perform  but  few  of  the  important  and  alarming  duties  of  the 
death  bed.  Such  being  the  Case,  is  that  law  politic,  which  forbids  a 
curate  to  employ  his  time  in  sotee  useful  pursuit?  Why  should  he 
net,  like  St  Paul,  labour  with  his  hands,  .that  he  may  not  be  a burden 
to  the  faithful  ? But  it  will  be  said,  “ The  priest  ought  to  live  by  the 
otter/'  Granted  : he  who  discharges  all  the  duties  of  the  altar,  de- 
serves all  the  privileges  of  the  altar  ; but  he  who  neglects  all,  or  a 
part , of  the  dories  of  the  altar,  should  be  paid  only  in  proporriqn  to 
VOL.  i.  no.  3.  Y 
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bis  labour.  Lot  dffigende,  and  diligenee  otily,  be  reqrfted  ^ 
rewards  of  diligence,  and  next  year’s  budget  will  exhibit  a eavk^  Of 
tome  million!  in  the  expence  of  our  over  grown  establishment.  The 
English  Clergy  are  clergy  Only  in  partibvt;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
Laymen  during  the  week,  and  Clergymen  on  a Sunday.  They  as-' 
same  the  sacred  character  on  Sunday  morning,  when  they  put  on  their 
cassock,  and  with  the  cassock,  they  lay  it  aside.  It  is  thus  that  ft*/ 
Rubichon  has  ventured  to  banter  the  Church  as  established  by  lhwf 
and  when  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy,  it  is  needless  to  describe 


their  Influence. 

Some  of  the  English  Clergy  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  The- 
ology: but  in  general,  it  is  from  prospect,  not  from  principle.  Suck 
students  labour  with  unceasing  diligence,  to  discover  that  true  ptfloi 
dopher’s  stone  of  an  English  living-seeker,  the  time  for  the  fell  of 
the  Mystic  Babylon ; for  thus  has  their  mysticism  been  graciously 
pleased  to  denominate  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  Whether 
the  discovery  of  the  time  for  this  fall  be  made  from  the  Revelations,  ©* 
from  Mother  SBipton's  prophecies,  it  matters  not  to  them.  Often  in- 
deed, has  the  period  for  this  “ doleful  fall,”  been  proclaimed  wife  pi“ 
ous  intonation  of  voice,  and  with  the  usual  appendages  of  fortune- 
telling accuracy.  Often  have  the  orthodox  dignitaries  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, prepared  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  sextonship,  to  the  ex- 
istence, and  even  to  fee  memory  of  fee  Pope  of  Rome.  But  more 
vivacious  than  the  Sphynx,  or  fee  Hydra,  he  has  flourished  over  fee 
prognosticated  decay,  whilst  his  spiritual  children  m England  and!  in 
defend,  live  to  attest  and  laugh  at  the  fallacy  of  these  caterwUulling 
prophecies,  which,  as  Blackwood  says  of  Religious  tracts,  “ have  been 
JT profusely  scattered  over  a justly  ungrateful  land."  Whilst  feb 
l>ope  was  incarcerated  in  a dungeon,  these  prophets  exulted  $ hat  #h«J 
he  was  liberated,  their  title  to  credence  became  bankrupt,  and  great 
as  was  formerly  their  claim  to  public  attention,  they  now  receive  d* 
small  dividend,  and  that  only  by  unprofitable  instnlments,from  shapering 
and  credulous  misses,  or  from  weak  minded  and  loquacious  old  maids. 
M Rubichon  remarks  that  our  Protestant  Clergy  seldom  read  the  Kves 
of  their  saints.  Anthony  Ulric,  Duke  of  Brunswick  exculpates  them 
from  all  blame  upon  this  head,  by  observing  feat  they  have  no  smote,  and 
consequently  they  cannot  read  their  lives.  M.  Rubichon 
them  of  neglecting  the  acts  of  then-  martyrs.  Alas ! they  hardly.** 
claimed  but  one;  he  was  the  tergiversating  Thomas  Cranmer,  and  Of 
him.  Doctor  Lingard,  in  spite  of  Hume  and  Goldsmith;  basrwtede 
them  ashamed.  It  is  perhaps  in  bad  taste  feat  our  anfeor  rdpwarims 
fee  English  divines,  wife  neglecting  to  write  comment*  o*  fee 
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Sariptavee,  fox,  not  oven  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire  or  Paine,  do  ^.e. 
fiudtheword  of  God  more  insulted,  than  it  is  in  the  fewexisting  com- 
mits of  our  modern  Protestant  enlighteners.  Witness  Burkett’s 
comment  pn  16  v.  of  2nd  Chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Speak- 
ing pf,  the  day  of  Judgment,  he  lays  it  down  “that  the  verse  above 
stated* asserts  ” as  a fundamental  doctrine,  “ that  there  will  be  a ge- 
neral judgment.”  He  then  goes  on  in  a “mob  of  metaphors”  to  talk 
about  dreading  the  registers  and  records  ” and  about  “examining  all 
the  witnesses,  for,  and  against  man ; ” and  then  to  complete  this  cli- 
max of  absurdity,  he  says,  that  “ things  will  not  be  huddled  up,  nor 
skufted  over  in  haste,”  and  that  therefore,  “ some  divines  (query,  who 
pro  they  ?)  are  of  opinion  that  the  day  of  Judgment  may  last  as  long 
aitfre  world  hath  lasted .”  The  commentator,  here,  speaks  as  if  that 
Cjsod,  who  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  were  to  be  crippled  and 
^cumscribed,  in  the  extent  of  his  omnipotent  operations,  by  the  same 
fetters  of  circumstances  and  time,  which  affect  our  county  courts.  If 
this  be  wisdom,  “ ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.  ” And  yet,  this  commentate^ 
is:a  kind  of  Protestant  St.  Augustine ; one  wisest  amongst  the  wise  ' 
but  k the  words  of  De  Caiily,  , 

-t  , Dieo  me  garde  d’etre  saavant 

D*une  science  si  profonde: 

Les  plus  doctes  les  pins  sonvent 
1,1  ? Sont  les  plus  sottes  gem  do  monde. 

^ ' ' . 
n But  it  must  not  be  understood,  that  the  English  Clergy  have  writ- 
fen  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  the  people*  One  of  thjem  has  writ- 
ten * treatise  upon  fishing,  and  shooting,  another  has  enriched  the  lar- 
cfer  - with  cooking  recipes;  another  has  elucidated  the  law  of  titlie ; 
another  has  written  against  popular  sports  ; another  has  produced  ji 
tteafese  on  Hones;  another  on  the  art  of  checking:  the  progress  of  po- 
pulation* and  three  volumes  of  the  coarsest  poetry,  which  our  language 
can  produce,  were  written  by  one  of  these  said  Clergymen,  who  was 
djgfu&edi  with  the  title  of  D.  D.  The  feelings  which  .Protestantism 
engenders*  render  her  followers  inadequate  to  the  production  ,qf 
works  of  merit  on  Theology  and  Spirituality  : they  have  therefore  with 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Jackdaw  in  the  fable,  invested  them- 
selves  in  a plumage  not  their  own.  Clarke  has  pilfered  most  of  his 
eosnmentary  from  Cor.  A Lapide : the  book  of  Common  Prayer  is  a 
garbled  edition  of  our  liturgy ; Dom  Calmet  has  been  protestantized, 
sebas  Masseillon,  so  has  Fenelon,  so  has  Dr.  Challoner,  so  has  Bos- 
8uet,  apd  so  has  A Kempis.  The  works,  or  parts  of  the  works,  of 
all- these  illustrious  Catholics,  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  Clejr- 
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gyf  and  it  bin  keeping  With  t hebt  otker  heOnamtenciee,  that  tb#ywse 
for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks,  the  works  of  tie  most  zeakmfrfeU 
lowers  and  advocates  of  a Church  which  they  dedaire  to  have  been, 
and  still  to  be,  in  a state  of  damnable  idolatry.  Another  paper  will 
complete  our  observations  On  tie  English  Clergy  as  such;  they  thee 
will  be  viewed  in  the  comparison  with  the  Clergy  of  Franc*  and  Spfcbu1 
We  pretend  not  “ graphically  to  display  all  the  anomalous  pedufeu* 
ities  ” of  the  establishment : such  an  undertaking  would  be  little  in* 
fertor  to  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Another  article  will,  however* 
complete  the  sketch.  The  people  are  directing  their  mind  to  this* 
question  : the  Church,  that  great  immedicabile  vulnus  of  the  State,  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  public  opinion,  and  one  great  advantage  to  be 
expected  from  Russell's  Purge,  is,  that  it  will  act  as  a ionic  upmttfae* 
constitution,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  admimstration  of  each  fa*** 
ther  remedies,  as  are  required  for  eradicating  the  numerous  diseases 
Which  lurk  in  the  established  Church,  and  which  the  least  irregularity 
of  bigotry,  or  party  cause,  at  any  time,  ' irritate  into  a contagious  dis* 
temper,  fatal  to  civil  rights  and  religious  toleration.  Yes,  thbsewho 
have  so  often,  so  confidently  and  so  chimericall  y foretdld  the  downfal 
of  the  priests,  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  apostrophize  their  emolu- 
ments and  ascendancy,  with,  u J,  decus,  I,  nostrum  ? meHoribus  ntera 
fatis." 

M.  P.  PL 

of  & /<  ■ 


? The  Polemic  Catechism  of  James  Scheffmachtr. 

The  celebrated  Scheffinacher  came  into  the  world  in  Hie  year  !688,* 
and  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  fill  the  controversial  cheat  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  in  1715.  By  his  commanding  talents* 
and  untired  zeal,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  many  of  the  unhappy 
followers  of  Luther,  to  the  peaceful  fold  of  unity.  The  productions 
of  his  able  pen,  induced  many  to  venture  into  the  field  of  wordy  war- 
fare, and  dispute  the  vantage  ground,  which  be  had  so  effectually 
assumed.  Among  these  were  conspicuous,  Pfaff,  Chancellor  of  lb# 
University  of  Tubingen,  and  Armand  de  la  Chapelle,  pastor  atHaye. 
The  laurel  of  victory  was  not  the  reward  of  their  polemical  contest 
Pfaff ’s  work,  though  badly  written,  is  etill  superior  to  that  of  the 
minister  of  Haye.  Scheffinacher  died  at  Strasbourg,  in  1733. 

That  Scheffmacher’s  works  are  of  a superior  character,  we  haveom- 
ly  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  great  Colossus  of  literature,  the 
late  Dr.  Milner,  had  frequent  recourse  tb  them.  Our  preseht  object 
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m briefly  to  touch  uj^ooo,  Catechism-” 

Ithasretev^^  English,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr; 

Cappingeiv  f Bishop  of  Ckfoe  mi  Roast  He  has  prefaced  it  with  an 
able  and  mrgun^ative  prolegomena,  sad,  appended  to  it,  an  interest- 
iig  icowt  of  the  ancient  religions  and  literary,  establishments  in 
IrefojwLIn  the  Polemical  Catechism  are  contained,  in  a compressed 
fona^i  the  whole  of  Scheflmaclier’s  thirteen  celebrated  controversial 
letters.  ; Their  predominant  object  is  to  shew  the  fallacy  and  fatal 
tendency  of  thatnovel  principle  of  private  judgment,  introduced  by 
Luther.  Whilst  on  this  point,  and.  previous  to  laying  before  our  read- 
cos  a specimen  of  the  Catechism  in  question,  we  are  strongly  invited 
to  transcribe  a passage,  on  the  effects  of  private  judgment,  from  a 
profound  metaphysician  of  the  present  day,  and,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
from  an  accomplished  scholar,  recently  converted  from  Protestantism 
to  the Catholic  fmkh.  Dilating  pn  this  point,  the  writer  says:  “ftap* 
pears  that  Locke  took  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  proofs  to  be 
derived  from  scripture,  on  points  connected  with  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Church ; and  that  he  pursued  the  same  plan,  in  elucidating  them, 
as  Milton  had  done  before  him1;  that  is  to  say,  he  adopted  a similar  plan 
ef  confronting  the  various  texts  of  scripture,;  and  drawing  conclusions, 
founded  on  the  balance  of  evidence*  Thus,, for  example,  if  fee  found 
two  passages  favouring  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nod  three  ejypn 
portihg  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  he  would,  at  once,  admit,  eeUri e 
paribus , die  latter  to  be  the  best  supported  of  the  two.  Now,  it  is 
a very  remarkable  fact,  and  one,  which  should  be  deeply  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  all  theologians,  but,  particularly,  on  those  of  the  or- 
thodox members  of  the  Church,  that  all  the  principal;  dissenters  from 
orthodoxy  ha ve  proceeded  on  this  very  plan  of  examining  texts  of 
qcrip$ure,  and  yet,  all  of  them  have  differed  from  each  other ; a cir- 
cumstance,whicb  points  out,  as  strongly  as  anything  can  do,  to  every 
seasonable  and  reflecting  mind,  the  fallacy  of  private  judgment  in 
matters,  confessedly  above  human  reason ; and  shews  the  necessity 
for  that  sort  of  authorized  exposition  of  scriptural  truths,  which  eman- 
ated from  the  approved  Councils  of  the  Church,  and  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Apostolical  Vicars  to  maintain,  from  age  to  age,  for 
the  purpose  of  useful  instruction,  and  for  maintaining  the  Christian 
unity  pf  the  people  at  large. 

“Jn  defiance  of  all  that  liberal  writers  may  say,  about  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  orthodox  will  always  have 
this  strong  argument  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  the  heterodox,  namely^ 
that  those  who  have  exercised  this  said  right  of  private  judgment,  on 
foe  most  extended  scale,,  bays  differed  the  most  widely  from  each 
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oilier;  aad that,  too,  in  the  n net eesential points  e£4ootrme^  IehMl 
j*Bt  take  a few  examples  from  sectarian  writer*  of  the  ag*ief,Leeke) 
or  thereabout^  in  order  to  exhibit ' this  discrepancy  of  opinion  4a  ;<& 
proper  light,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  disotiion  of  heart  and  of  m*>4t 
that  it  Occasioned : Locke,  as  has  been  said,  using  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  became  a sort  of  mixture  of  the  Arian  and  the  .Qpaker 4 
he  evidently  disbelieved  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  (at  leasts  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  word,)  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  divine 
right  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Milton,  another  expounder  of  scripture, 
after  the  same  method,  has  also  denied  the  scriptural  authority  for  the 
Trinity,  but  has  added  to  his  creed,  the  novel  doctrine,  that  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabbath  Day,  on  Sunday,  was  not  an  institution  of  christi* 
anity,  nor  authorized  by  the  Testament,  nor  does  he  consider  it  as 
binding  on  Christians  to  keep  one  day,  in  seven,  holy.  He,  more* 
over,  allows  of  poligamy,  and  defends,  on  Christian  principles,  various 
other  innovations  of  a dangerous  nature.  Hence,  we  infer,  his  pri- 
vate judgment  had  a different  sort  of  warp  from  that  of  Locke. 

u Newton,  our  great  astronomer,  who  also  wrote  on  religious  sub-* 
jects,  and  made  abundant  use  of  his  private  judgment  in  spiritual  things, 
is  recorded  by  his  biographer  as  being  a Unitarian,  and  yet  believing 
m several  of  the  most  important  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  fore- 
told and  typified  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Clarke,  who  wrote  on  the 
Attributes,  and  was  a man  of  considerable  judgment,  appears  to  have 
been  a Trinitarian,  but  to  have  dissented,  nevertheless,  from  some 
Other  important  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  church.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
Was  a Protestant,  bat  of  what  particular  persuasion  does  not  appear. 

“ Lord  Bacon  was  as  far  from  orthodox,  as  a man  could  be,  but  he 
likewise  has  concealed  his  particular  belief ; and  whether  he  wgfra 
Christian  Or  a Deist,  cannot  now  be  very  clearly  ascertained  ] aa  be 
lived  in  times,  when  the  expression  of  any  opinions  but  those  received 
and  adopted  at  court,  was  very  dangerous ; and  be  himself  was  a oeuj- 
tier  and  a sycophant,  in  spite  of  all  his  vaunted  philosophy. 

w These  were  all  philosophical  writers,  who  advocated  the  fight  of 
private  judgment;  and  if  to  them  we  add  the  professed  tbelogical  de- 
fenders of  the  same  cause,  we  shall  find  as  much  discordancy.  Cal- 
vin was  a Predestinarian,  a Trinitarian,  and  a believer  in  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  &c. ; Luther,  an  Armenian,  who  professed  belief  in 
consubstantiation ; Price  was  an  Arian,  and  Priestly  a Socinian.  I 
shall  not  swell  the  catalogue,  as  almost  every  sectarian  writer  has  pro- 
fessed something  peculiar,  whereby  he  has  been  distinguished,  while 
the  orthodox  members  of  the  Mother  Church,  including  all  the  early 
martyrs,  the  saints,  and  Christian  Bishops,  and  thousands  ofeminently 
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tarttadd,  and  plods  me*  of  everyprofossianv  andUvinginetiivy  i ageof 
CteistiaiHty,;  h»f^  been  united  in  opinion  respecting*!*©  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary*  the  Triaity,  the  Atonement, 
and  in  short  all  the  other  leading  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Such  men 
have  composed  all  the  great  Councils  of  Trent,  of  Nice,  of  Lateral, 
&c.  ; and  have  conferred  on,  agreed  on,  and  expounded  doctrines, 
which  have  been  admitted  by  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  world,  ha 
every  century  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  the  present  day,  as  the 
necessary  ground  work  of  human  salvation.  Hence  I infer,  that  the 
particular  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  philosophical  writers,  are, 
of  very  little  moment,  and,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  contra- 
dictions  of  the  cotemporary  writers  alluded  to  above,  constitute  no  va- 
lid argument,  either  in  favour  of  Arianism,  or  of  any  other  doctrine 
whatever;  while  the  collision  of  contradictory  opinions,  which  I have 
glanced  at  herein,  is  calculated  only  to  confirm  the  notion  entertained 
by  all  churchmen,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  that  there  must  be 
some  authorized  exposition  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church,  connected  together  in  harmony  of  sen- 
timent, and  to  bind  them  in  the  bond  of  peace.  >\  r • 

“ Again,  if  we  examine  into  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  contending 
parties  respectively,  we  shall  find  that  the  orthodox  will  bear  away  the 
palm.  What,  for  example,  are  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  , Locke, 
Clarke,  Bacon,  and  Price,  combined,  when  compared  with  the  erudi* 
fion  and  power  of  mind,  possessed  by  St  Augustine  alone?  What 
is  the  learning  and  theology  of  Mosheim,  or  oi  Priestly  compared  whh 
that  of  St  Jerome,  St  Epiphanins,  or  St.  Bernard?  What  are  the 
humane  and  benevolent  exertions  of  Han  way,  of  Peso,  or  of  How- 
ard, laudable  as  they  may  have  been,  when  compared  with  the  charity 
of  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  or  of  Feneloa?  ” > 

We  could  not  curtail  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  writer,  contain- 
ed in  this  extract.  It  is  indeed  long,  but  the  soundness  of  the  obser- 
vations conveyed  in  it,  their  pertinacity  to  the  point,  and  the  fund  of 
information,  which  it  unfolds,  must  plead  its  apology. 

Extracts  from  Scbeffinacher  in  a future  number. 


Tithes . 

In  answer  to  a query  from  one  of  our  Correspondents,  relative  to 
the  object  and  the  appropriation  of  Tithes,  we  might  satisfactorily  re- 
ply by  simply  putting  another  query ; before  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
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were  there  any  poor  in  this  country,  and  were  they  eapperted? 
We  aaewer,  that  there  were  poor,  and  that  they  were  supported. 
Again,  before  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  were  there  any  poor’s  laws,  and 
poor’s  rates  in  this  country  ? We,  and  every  one  eke  must  answer, 
No.  How  then  were  the  poor  supported  before  the  memorable  reign 
of  this  Queen  ? There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question ; it  is  this, 
there  is  not  a shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  poor,  before  4m  reign  of  Bit* 
zabeth,  were  supported  and  well  supported  too,  by  the  Bishops,  Cler- 
gy and  the  Religious  of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  then  in  being, 
m this  country.  This  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  rational  enquirer;' 
but  to  establish  this  position  beyond  all  cavil,  we  will  supply  our  cor- 
respondents with  chapter  and  verse. 

Among  the  many  conclusive  testimonies  as  to  the  threefold  distri- 
bution of  Tithes,  commonly  maintained,  but  sometimes  questioned  by 
those  who* are  nearly  interested  in  the  matter,  we  would  refer  otrr  in- 
quirer te  the  authority  ef  Blackstone,  who  quotes  Selden,  (c.  h.  97.) 
Hie  words  are  44  Charlemagne  established  the  payment  of  them  (tithes) 
in  France,  and  made  that  famous  division  of  them  into  four  parts,* 
one  to  maintain  the  edifice  of  the  Church,  the  second  to  support  the 
poor,  the  third  the  bishop,  mid  the  fourth  the  parochial  clergy.”  A 
division  similar  to  this  he  will  find  in  the  Annales  Alfordi,  Tom.  3.  p. 
207,  where  he  speaks  of  the  grant  of  King  Edward,  the  Saxon  Mo- 
narch, to  the  new  minster  at  Winchester.  Venerable  Bede  is  very 
precise  on  the  point  These  are  his  words;  they  are  an  answer  from 
St  Gregory  to  St.  Augustin,  who  had  requested  to  know  from  the 
Pontiff  what  distribution  ho  ought  to  make  of  the  offerings  made  by 
the  faithful  to  the  altar : 44  mos  autem  sedis  Apostolic*  est,  ordinatis 
Episcopis  prsecepta  teedere,  urt  in  omni  stipendio  quod  accedit,  quatuor 
debeant  fieri  portioned  Una  videlicet  Episcopo  et  families  proptur 
hospitalitafcem  atque  susceptienem,  alia  clero,  tertia  pauperibus, 
quarta  Eoclesiis  reparandis.”  (Beda  e.  27.)  + Such  are  the  words  of 
Bede  in  his  history  of  the  English  Church,  not  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  a pure  nonentity  for  800  years  after  Bede’s  time. 
Not  having  a copy  of  Wilkins  at  hand  we  cannot  give  his  words,  but 
he  also  is  conclusive  on  this  point. 


* When  a fourfold  division  occurs,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  bishopric  not  be- 
ing endowed.  In  this  case  the  fourth  portion  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bishop. 

f The  Pope  rephep  thjrf  “ it  custom  of  the  Apostolic  Sep  to  prescribe  to 
such  as  were  ordained  Bishops,  that  they  should  divide  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
into  four  equal  portions,  one  for  the  support  of  themselves,  and  to  enable  them  te 
exercise  hospitality,  another  for  the  Clergy,  tx  third  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  for* 
the  repairing  of  the  Churches." 
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" authority,  and  we  trust  that  our  querist  ivilfr  be  aft tie- 

Jt  is  to.  be  found  inSpelman's  English  Councils,  page  57$,  and 
foj^ns.  the  J24th  canon  of  Alfric  to  Bishop  Wulfin.  These  are  thb 
wpr^pf  tbis  celebrated  canon:  a Sancti  etiam  patres  statu  erunt,  ut 
^Qclpsi»  Pei  decimas  suas  quique  conferant,  tradanturque  e»  Saoej> 
doti,  qui  oasdem  in  tres  distribuat  portiones  : unartt,  ad  Ecclesiae  re- 
paratfonem.; , alteram , pauperibus  erogandam,  tertiam  vero  raitristriS 
I)ei  qui  Ecclesiam  ibi  curant.”  * 

, Such  are  a few  of  the  authorities  in  fayour  of  this  threO-foM  appro** 
pi^ation  of  Tithes. 


Canada.  Catholic  Affairs. 

[The  following  address  of  the  House  of  the  Commons  of  Lower 
Canada,  was  presented  to  his  late  Majesty,  George  IV\,  a little  while 
before  His  Majesty's  death.  It  was  moved  for  by5  Mr.  O^Connel>, 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  laid  upon  the  tabte^of  the 
House,  by  Sir  Gteorge  Murray,  then  Colonial  Minister,  erfew  days 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament.] 

TO  TEE  king’s  kQW  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty,  - ' * * 

We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  ofLower 
Canada,  in  Provincial  Parliament  assembled,  humbly  pfaty,  ftat  tve 
may  be  permitted  to  Approach  your  Majesty’s  throne,  and  to  represent 
to  yonr  Majesty : > . - 

Tbai^the  Seminary,  or  Ecclesiastical  Body,  known  under  the  nAhte  ‘ 
of  the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  at  Montreal,  in  this  province,  un  - 
founded in  the  island  of  Montreal,  and,  that  the  Seigniory  of  the  sard  ’ 
island  and  its  dependencies,  were  granted*  in  mortmain,  by  his  Most- 
Christian  Majesty,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  then  in 
force,  so  far  back  as  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  in  order  to  the  erection  and  establishment  of  the  said  Commu- 
nity and  Seminary,  in  the  said  island*  for  the  education  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country. 


*The  holy  fathers  have  alee  decreed,  that  all -should  contribute  their  trthea  to  the 
Charckol  God,*  and  tkattheto  tithes  ebonld  begirento  the  Priest,  Who  should 
diridwtV  ansae;  into  three  equal  portions;  one  for  keeping  the  churcrh  in  repair; 
anofher-t*  he  given  to  the  poor ; but  the  third  to  be  granted#to  the  ministers  of  God 
Whoperlban  the- eeefosiaetioal  duties  of  the  place. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  3.  Z 
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. Tbat,the  otyect  of  the  Edicts  or  Ordinance,  pf  the  yepr  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  was  to  sanction  the  said  estab- 
lishment, and  to  ensure  its  permanency,  and;  that  this  pet  o£  legislative 
power  and  authority  was  founded  on  the  donation  of  the  said  Seignio- 
ry, which,  to  use  the  express  terms  of  the  said  donation  of  the  said 
Seigniory,  was  made  to  the  said  Seminary  or  Community,  engaged  in 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eountry,and 
with  the  intent  that  the  nett  income  of  the  said  Seigpory,  and  the  in- 
crease thereof^  should  be  employed  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects 
thereof*  t 

That,  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  felt  the  most  lively  alarm; 
when  they  learned  that  a project  had  been  formed,  a few  years  agq, 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  hare  had  the  effect  of  trans- 
ferring, into  other  hands,  the  said  Seigniory,  and  the  other  property  of 
the  Seminary,  so  established  at  Montreal,  which,  during  upwards  of  six* 
ty  years  under  the  government  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  your  Majesty's 
August  Father  of  glorious  memory,  and  even  for  more  than  a century 
before,  been  peaceably  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  commu- 
nify,  the  establishment  of  which  is  connected  with;  and  of  nearly  as  an- 
. riant  date,  as  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

That  the  execution  of  a project  of  this  nature,  with  respect  to  ah 
Institution,  the  utility  and  ev&tt  the  necessity  Of  which,  ad  respects  the 
civil  and  moral  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  acknow- 
ledged, would  have  the  effect  of  placing  your  Majesty's  faithful  Sub- 
jects in  a most  critical  situation,  and  would  moreover  give  birth  to  an 
anxiety  but  too  well  founded,  as  to  the  security  of  Institutions,  which 
are,  in  fact,  the  property  of  the  people,  and  of  which  the  present  pos- 
f<  seseors  could  not  Wallowed  to  dispossess  themselves  in  favour  of 
Others,  without  the  intervention  and  consent  of  those,  for  whose  ad* 
Vantage  they  enjoy  them,  and  which  they  have  received  on  the  eru- 
dition that  they  should  fulfil  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country;  the  obligations  attached  to  the  possessions  thereof*  ,, 

That  none  but  the  most  distressing  consequences,  could  follotv  the 
execution  of  a project  of  this  nature;  the  tendency  of  which  must  inevi- 
tably be  to  shake  that  confidence  in  the  security  of  property,  whi^h 
forms  the  safety  of  a people ; and  (o  weaken  the  feeling  of  confidence 
even  in  your  Majesty's  Government,  under  the  protection  of  whieh 
your  Majesty’s  faithful  Canadian  Subjects  had  a right  to  believe  their 
rights  assumed  and  inviolable* 

That  the  present  possessors  of  the  property  in  question,  could  net; 
under  the  laws  of  this  country,  dispose  thereof  in  any  manner,  without 
the  concurrence  and  the  consent  of  their  immediate  Superiors  in  this  Pro 
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vince,  nor  without  observing  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  Land,  in  all  each  cases  for  which  provision  has  been  made ; , and 
etBl  less  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  Provincial  Parli- 
ament, in  which  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  so  just  a claim 
on  the  sand  property,  are  represented  by  your  faithful  Commons  of 
this  Province. 

That  the  opinions  and  feelings  in  which  attempts  may  have  been 
made,  to  cause  your  Majesty's  government  to  participate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  to  countenance  a project  of  so  fatal  a nature,  could 
have  a reason  solely  from  statements,  in  which  for  want  of  precise  in- 
formations, an  exact  description  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  more 
especially  of  the  nature  of  the  said  property,  and  of  the  conditions  on 
which  those  in  whose  hands  it  now  is,  enjoy  it,  and  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  connected  with  it,  was  not  laid  before  your  Ma- 
jesty's government. 

Your  dutiful  Commons  of  Lower  Canada,  therefore,  pray  your  Ma- 
jesty to  take  this  matter  into  your  serious  consideration ; to  weigh  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  such  a state  of  things,  and  even  of  the  ex- 
istence of  doubt  respecting  the  security  of  the  stud  property,  and  of 
rights  of  your  faithful  Canadian  Subjects,  and  to  adopt  measures  for 
permanently  quieting  the  alarm  which  the  apprehension  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a project  of  this  nature  has  exacted  throughout  this  Province. 


Proclamation  of  Gregory  XVI. 

Dearly-beloved  Subjects, 

Called  by  divine  province,  notwithstanding  our  lowliness^  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontificate,  and  to  the  government  of  those  States,  which 
form  its  patrimony,  with  solicitude  of  heart,  We  hasten  to  inform  them, 
what  sentiments  We  entertained  for  them,  from  the  moment,  that  the 
will  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  men,  was  made  ma- 
nifest in  our  regard.  Appointed  to  be  their  Prince,  and  what  is  more, 
their  most  loving  Father,  We  put  on  the  feelings  ’of  a Father,  who  as- 
pires only  to  the  good  of  bis  children,  and  makes  them  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude.  Making  ourselves  all  to  all,  We  immediately 
turned  our  thoughts  to  the  various  classes  of  those,  whom  God  gaye 
as  for  our  children,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  our  spirit,  We  beheld  the 
unhappy  result  of  those  circumstances,  which  in  so  many  ways,  have 
every  where  brought  misery  and  disorder  among  them. 

Our  glorious  predecessors  of  beloved  memory,  applied  their  car$s 
and  exerted  all  the  means,  which  tiie  greatness  of  their  views,  aq4 
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Jtheir  paternal  tenderness  for  their  people,  could  suggest  1o  -their  hen#* 
ftcent  minds  to  this  same  object  Convinced,  notwithstanding,  tiiet 
farther  measures  are  now  requisite  for  the  relief  of  oar  subjects,  (al- 
though the  multiplied  cares  to  which  the  government  of  the  Chunk 
calls  us,  form,  in  our  mind,  a complexity  of  other  and  still  more 
weighty  thoughts,  their  subject  occupies,  and  shall  incessantly  occupy, 
our  attention.  God  knows,  how  We  mean  toexert  ourdknkedre- 
nources,  rendered  still  more  limited  by  unfortunate  occurrences^  the t 
not  only  by  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  but  also  by  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  those  whom  God  has  committed  to  our  care,  may  live  joy  till  in 
the  shade  of  peace  and  of  quiet  abundance.  These  truly  are  the 
ideas,  which  We  have  already  manifested ; these  the  instructions  We 
have  recommended  to  those  respectively,  who  are  invested  with  office, 
that  all,  and  especially  those,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  the  state 
of  the  indigent,  may  know  how  vigilant,  and  how  solicitous  their  new 
Father  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  relieve  their  dktr&s. 

But  while  We  were  engaged  in  the  pleasing  thought  of  comforting 
pur  children ; while  We  were  devising  the  beet  means  of  carrying  our 
plan  into  speedy  execution,  We  received  the  lamentable  news  of  'dis- 
astrous disturbances  having  broken  out  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  our 
states.  But  strong  in  that  help  winch  imparts  firmness  in  difficulties. 
We  humbled  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Lord,  at  the  re- 
flection, that  these  inauspicious  circumstances  have  attended  the  first 
moments  of  our  Pontificate  ; even  the  very  day  appointed  to  honour, 
in  our  lowliness^  w$fch  the  solemnity  of  august  ceremonies,  the  digni- 
ty of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles , which  does  not  fail,  even  in  his  un- 
worthy successor.  But  in  all  this  agitation,  the  thought  comforteth 
Us,  that  the  Divine  Father,  who  vivifieth  and  mdrtifieth  by  those 
counsels,  which  are  impenetrable  to  short  sighted  mortals,  knows  how, 
With  loving  traits  of  his  mercy,  to  raise  his  servants  from  the  deep,  in- 
to Which  he  at  first  plunged  them,  not  permitting  that  their  tribulations 
be  greater  than  their  strength  to  bear  them. 

It  is  in  these  sentiments,  that  we  address  even  those,  who,  if  incau- 
tiously they  withdrew  themselves  from  our  bosom,  did  not  and  do  nbt 
cease,  to  be  dear  to  Him,  who  cherishes  for  them,  a spirit  Of  charity 
and  of  mercy.  Persuaded  that  their  not  knowing  they  had  already 
obtained  a Father,  who  supplies  the  loss  of  Him,  whose  death  they  la? 
mented,  caused  them  to  think  their  going  astray  less  foonstrdus,  We 
address  to  them  assurances  of  pity  and  pardon,  such  as  become  the 
Vicar  of  a God  made  inctn,  Who  gloried,  as  by  bis  special  prerogative, 
of  being  meek  and  humble  of  heart.  Let  tile  unhappy  men  reflect 
what  a wound  ♦hev  have  opened  in  the  bosom  of  their  tender 
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what  tranquillity  they  bare  lost : wbat  dangers  they  incur  : and  at  the 
painful  comparison  with  die  State  of  disorder  and  inquietude,  into 
which  they  cast  themselves,  let  -them  deplore  with  sincerity  of  heart, 
their  having  left  the  living  waters,  Uxld  formed  for  themselves  broken 
cisterns.  Having  none  hut  pacific  and  conciliatory  desires,  not  seek* 
ing  but  the  good  of  those,  whom  We  shall  always  hold  for  children, 
We  already  open  for  them  the  bowels  of  love,  meekness  and  for- 
givedCfes  : being  too  much  pained  at  the  Vefy  thought  that  We  may  lie 
necessitated  *to  have  recourse  to  measures  ofrigour,  while  We  are  de- 
ternikted  to  extend  t6  those  places,  equally  with  die  rest ’of  Our  domi- 
nions, the  measures  which  we  bare  in  view  for  their  welfare  and 
prosperity.  A 

May  the  Father  of  Mercies  hear  our  humble  prayers,  which  as  me- 
diators between  Him  end  hie  people,  We  fervently  offer  up,  that  all 
error  being  dissipated,  all  adverse  machinations  dissolved,  the  love  of 
religion,  subordination,  fend  concord  may  be  the  spirit  that  animates  all 
our  subjects,  as  that  Of  rendering  them  happy,  is  the  desire  which 
guides  Us,  in  the  effusion  of  heart  With  which,  imparting  to  all  the 
Apostolical  Benediction,  We  implore  on  fell  fee  fulness  of  heavenly 
consolations. 

Given  at  Rome,  aft  S&  Peter's,  fee  9fe*of  February,  in  the  year 
1831,  of  our  Pontificate  the  first. 


GREGORY  XVI.  Pope. 


POfcTSlY. 


The  following  lines  were  written  in  a copy  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's “ Letters  to  his  Son  ” supposed  by  the  late 
Jtev.  C.  Plowden * 


Vile  Stanhope  (demons  blush  to  tell,) 
In  twice  ten  thousand  places, 

Had  taught  his  Son  fee  road  to  Hell, 
Esoorted  by  fee  graces. 
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But  little  did  the  ungenerous  lad, 
Concern  himself  about  them ; 

For  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad. 
He  sneaked  to  Hell  without  them. 


Monody  qf  the  Right  Rev . Dr.  R r.  Prelate  of  the 

church  by  law  established,  on  reading  in  the  public  par 
pers  that  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  G S.  had  abjured  the 
errors  of  Protestantism,  and  relinquished  a golden  bene- 
fice tq  embrace  the  olden  faith * 

Detested  scrawl — you  bid  me  'gain 
To  renovate  a horrid  pain, 

I struggl'd  long— I argued  much 
To  save  the  youth  from  popish  elute  b, 

God's  holy  word  I slowly  quoted, 

(The  version's  truth  I never  noted,) 

And  whether  out  of  place,  or  no ; 

The  same,  but  could  I slay  the  foe. 

And  when  the  Scripture  sword  I'd  plied. 

The  carnal  weapons  next  I tried, 

I ask'd  what  relatives  would  say 
At  yearly  thousands  cast  away  ? 

I ask’d  what  scandal  to  the  nation  ? 

What  scandal  to  his  congregation, 

If  Parson  like  to  him  they'd  see 
Fly  over  to  the  Papacy  ? 

Oh  ! how  I prais'd  the  reformation. 

That  bade  good  priests  to  swell  creation, 

By  taking  to  themselves  a wife 
To  form  the  comfort  of  their  life, 

And  be  what  mother  church  requires,*— 

True  nursing  fathers— wedded  sires, — 

Kind  papas—  smooth,  gentle  spouses ; 

And  gripe  the  pelf  to  build  up  houses, 

For  one's  own  sons— and  sons  of  brothers, 

(To, build  God's  house  is  left  to  others,) 

And  not  be  like  those  Popish  fools 
That,  rib-less,  lov'd  to  build  up  Schools, 
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Erect  a church,  or  foifnd  a college, 

To  worship  God  and  scatter  knowledge 
From  their  own  purse — nor  taxed  the  people 
To  hear  the  Parson — build  the  steeple; 

One  third  from  out  their  church's  store 
Bestow’d  upon  the  sick  and  poor, 
ft  or  cast  this  burden  on  the  state, 

Nor  wrung  froin  paupers  parish  rate : 

The  whole  in  single  bliss,  they  say, 

They  wasted  precious  life  away; 

Nor  knew  the  love,  the  father's  glee 
While  dandling  on  his  cassodk'd  knee 
The  twelfth  last— f-uddy — brawling  boy, 
fclis  father's  hope,  his  mother’s  toy. 

Or  when  the  sabbath's  labour's  done 
View  the  young  urchin  at  his  fun. 

(What  harm  at  close  of  sabbath  day) 

(To  let  the  bantling  parson  play) 

With  pap’s  new  shovel  on  his  head* 

With  papa's  silken  apron  spread 
Like  mantle  round  him— and  astride 
Pap's  golden-headed  cane  to  ride 
Cock-horse,  trip  up  his  mother, 

Scrape  uncle's  shins,  scratch  elder  brother, 
And  wheeling  round  with  sudden  bounce 
Tread  on  pap's  corns,  tear  aunty's  flounce  ; 
Break  sister's  dolly,  bid  her  squall, 

Make  Thomris  giggle  in  the  hall, 

While  thro'  the  vicarage  he  scampers 
Like  papa's  grizzle  when  he  canters. 

But  pshaw— 'tis  done.  Ah  lackaday* 

My  eloquence  was  thrown  away; 

The  stubborn  youth  my  words  withstood 
And  call'd  them  sounds  oi  flesh  and  blood; 
Yes  boggled  me,  e'en  made  me  say, 

“ To  Heav'n  he'd  surely  find  his  way, 

“ While  I presumed  some  chance  was  giv'n, 

" For  me  to  win  my  way  to  Heav’n." 
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farther  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  his  late  Holiness  Pius  VIII , ex- 
tracted from  our  own  correspondent 
now  in  Rome, 

Ilia  short  reign  of  twenty  months  was 
an  uninterrupted  career  of  menial  fa- 
tigue and  ofbodily  infirmity.  The  activity 
of  his  mind  however,  stimulated  by  the 
deep  sense  of  the  awful  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  enabled  him  te  struggle 
for  a while  with  the  mortal  malady, 
that  was  carrying  him  to  his  grave,  and 
he  continued  to  preside  at  the  public 
functions,  and  to  attend  to  all  necessary 
business  even  up  to  a few  days  before 
his  lamented  death.  On  the  I7tk  of 
November  his  Holiness  was  seised  with 
a violent  pain  in  the  bowels:  On  thfc 
25th  his  habitual  asthma  was  alarmitigly 
increased  ; on  the  28th  it  became  evi- 
dent that  his  Holiness  was  in  a dying 
state.  Ever  sinpe  the  23rd,  public 
prayers  had  been  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches,  pro  Summo  Pontifice  infir - 
ma,  but  on  the  28th,  symptoms  becoming 
still  more  alarming,  his  Holiness  receiv* 
ed  on  that  day,  from  the  hands  of  Car- 
dinal  de  Gregorio,  the  last  sacraments 
of  the  church  with  a fervour  of  devo- 
tion that  edified  all  aronnd  him.  He 
lingered  in  great  pain,  suffered  with 
exemplary  resighation  until  the  30th,  on 
which  day,  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  be 
gave  up  his  soul  calmly  and;  sweetly 
into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  Pins  the. 
VIII.  had  just  entered  the  70th  yp«r  of 
hjs  age,  and  had  reigned  one  year  and 
eight  months.  During  that  period  he 
created  six  Cardinals — Cardinals  Nem- 
brini  and  Cresini  on  the  27th  of  July,  « 
1839— Cardinals  Weld,  Mazio,  and  de 


Simone  on  the  15th  of  March,  1880,  and 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbirfiop  of  ties* 
ancon,  on  the  fitii  of  July,  1880. 

His  character  wav  Sins  drawn  by  the 
elegant  pea  of  the  Abbate  Artati,  and 
on  the  base  of  the  sumptuous  catafalque 
that  was  raised  to  him  in  St.  Peter’s,  it 
was  inscribed  under  the  respective  heads 
of  Piety,  Justice,  Learning,  and  "Pru- 
dence. I.  Pietas . Qoam  ah  ineunte 
elate  amplexus  foerat;  quoin  studils 
optima  selectis  colnerat;  qoam  in 
Sacerdotio,  in  Eplscopa  tu  ostenderatRe- 
Hgtonem  snmmam— earn,  ad  Petri  cathe- 
drem  evectns,  exemplo,  vigilantia,  sa- 
enumm  instUutioaum  tstela,  aoxit,  adter- 
vit,  propegavit  I),  Justitia.  ^Rquissi 
mps  ipse  ac  mitis,  magptratibus  et  judi- 
cihus  quam  in  fori  arena  riant,  rectam 
humanitatisqne  meuorem  sequi  deberent, 
demaastravit.  Popnlis  onera  benigoe 
remisit,  prwdiia  lffibus  reipublic®  con- 
sul ait,  plarapreestituruB,  si  tempora,  si 
vit®  spatia  sivisseut*.  III.  D^trina. 
Linguarum  eruditione,  veteruraque  Tibro- 
ram  assiduo  usu,  earn  bauserat  sapienti- 
al, que  a Deo  est,  H®c  Ola  solids 
Theofogi®  orafcula,  , hujnanorum  jnridum 
scita,  antiquitatejn  emnem  aperuerat 
Monumentornm  prise®  artis  Estimator 
exiraius  artes,  quibus  Roma  floret  di- 
lexit,  patronicio  fovit.  II II.  Prudentid. 
Hinc  ipse,  qui  et  divina  et  humana  tam 
probe  norat;  ita  com  potenlisshnis 
Europ®  regibus  et  gentibus  egit,  ut 
Catholi  corum  sortem  perorbem  univer- 
sum,  celesti  et  Christiana  leuituifine, 
conciliarit : ingentique  sane  in  aetatem 
nootram,  in  artes  et  scientias  beneficio, 
populorum,  Sanot®  Sedis  pacem,  sartam 
tecta®,  ratam.  reddiderat.  * 

* We  Could  not  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  the  Latin  for  the 
gratification  of  oor  classical  readers  and 
as  a specimen  of  elegant  Latinity.— 
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The  body  of  hU  holiness  was  convey- 
ed to  St.  Peter’*  with  the  ostial  fnneral 
honours,  and  consigned  in  due  fona  to 

For  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  ibis  language,  we  subjoin  the  fol-, 
lowing  translation,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  feeble,  when  contrasted  with  the 
neryooe  .energy  and  brevity  of  the  origi- 
nal:— 1.  Piety.  That  piety,  which  he 
had  en  braced  from  his  earliest  years ; 
which  ha  had  improved  by  an  applica- 
tion <to  studies  the  most  judiciously  se- 
lected ; and  that  religious  character, 
Which#  90  his  elevation  to  the  Sacerdo- 
tal and  Episcopal  rank,  he  had  display- 
ed jn  ah  its  perfection,  on  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  exam- 
ple, by  vigilance,  by  upholding  the  sa- 
cred institutions  he  failed  not  to  in- 
crease,. to  maintain,  to  disseminate,- 
% Justice . Meek  and  scrupulously  just 
himself,  he  marked  out  to  the  magis- 
trates and  judges  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  humanity  to  direct  them  in  their 
official  .stations.  In  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness he  mitigated  the  burthens  of  the 
;by  wise  fewS  he  provided  for 
the  welfare  of  the  republic,  resolved  at 
the  came  time  to  continue  his  beneficent 
career,  bad  the  coarse  of  his  days  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so.— 3.  Learning  % By 
his  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  his 
unwearied  application  to  the  study  pt 
the  ancient  writers,  he  had  acquired  that 
wfedom,  which  comes  indeed  from  God. 
This  it  was,  that  revealed  to  him  the  o- 
racles  of  soand  Theology,  the  principles 
of  human  jurisprudence,  the  volumes  of 
antiquity.  Admirably  fitted  to  estimate 
aright  the  productions  of  antiquity,  he 
toyed  and  cherished  with  a patron’s  care, 
those  arts  in  which  Rome  peculiarly  flou- 
rished—4.  Prudence.  . Hence,  his  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  both 
human  and  divine,  enabled  him  to  treat 
with,  the  mightiest  monarchs  and  nations 
qf  Europe  in  each  a manner,  as  by  his 
heavenly  and  Christian  meekness  to  de- 
serve tbosuflragesof  the  Catholio  world ; 
and  by  bis  commanding  services  to  the 

YOL.  I.  NO*  3.  2 


the  lofty  niche,  whence  his  illustrious 
predecessor  had  just  been  removed  to 
commingle  with  the  ashes  of  the  great  ‘ 
St  Leo.  * 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  me- 
lancholy Bnbject  under  consideration, 
from  the  English  pulpit  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Miracoli,  we  are  rejoi- 
ced that  a correspondent  enables  us  to 

age  in  which  we  live,  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  he  left  that  peace,  which  the 
subjects  of  tlie  Holy  See  before  enjoy- 
ed, improved,  secured,  confirmed. 

* For  the  information  of  some,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe  Uiat  on  the  decease 
of  a Pope,  his  body  is  conveyed  to  St- 
Peter’s,  and  deposited  iu  a lofty  and  con- 
spicuous situation,  to  remind  the  reigning 
Pontiff  of  his  future  destiny,  aud  that 
though  now  he  js  seated  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  honour,  he  .npist  one  day  take 
the  place  of  those  very  ashes,  which  are 
daily  before  his  eyes.  This  if  but  one 
of  the  numberless  mementos  of  mortali- 
ty, which  the  Chprch  is  careful  to  pre- 
sent to  her  supreme  Pastor  to  suppress 
the  aspirings  of  atpbition  and  admouish 
him,  that  if  he  is  the  prince  of  the  hier- 
archy on  earth,  he  is  still  the  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God  : sprvus  servorum 
Dei.  That  such  ceremonies  and  memo- 
rials are  highly  useful  in  a moral  point 
of  view  qo  one  will  dare  to  deny,  were 
he  to  do  so  the  voice  of  nature,  reason 
and  religion  would  depose  against  him. 
We  read  in  the  page  of  profane  history 
that  the  mighty  monarch  pf  the  East 
(whom  a noted  writer  denominates  tlie 
“ mighty  murderer  of  the:  human  race,”) 
had  continually  at  his  side  a monitor  to 
advertise  him  in  his  ambitious  moments 
that  he  was  mortal.  We  read  also  that 
Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  his  la§t 
illness,  ordered  to  be  unfurled  before  hip 
arm}'  the  winding  sheet,  which  was  to 
encircle  lfis  remains,  pdiilst  a herald  pro- 
claimed aloud,  this  is  a)l»  which  paladin, 
the  vanquisher  of  the  East  can  retfun  of 
all  his  conquests. 
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lay  before  oar  readers  a short  extract 
from  his  discourse.  It  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  oar  English  orators  now  re* 
siding  in  die  eternal  city.  Allading  to 
these  words  of  the  Baptist : w I am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  tn  the  wilderness, 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  his  paths the  elegant  preach* 
er  thus  addresses  his  audience : u the 
solemn  events,  which  have  lately  occur- 
red to  interrupt  the  series  of  these  die- 
, courses,  may  be  expected  to  draw  from 
him,  who  resnmes  diem,  some  allusion  at 
least  to  a subject,  in  which  all  have  felt, 
and  must  continue  to  feel,  a more  than 
ordinary  interest  Death  indeed  has 
been  dealing  in  u the  high  place  he 
has  struck  the  dome  of  the  Christian 
Capitol  $ and  at  a single  blow,  aimed 
with  a doable  purpose,  he  has  levelled 
In  the  dupt  thp  Pontiff  and  the  Prince ! 
A voice  hath  been  heard  on  high , lamen- 
tation and  mourning  and  weeping , (Jer. 
xxi.  15.)  Rome  and  her  senate,  not  less 
than  the  Church  and  her  children,  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  a common  father  ; 
and  the  city  has  witnessed  an  entire  pa- 
pulation thronging  around  the  holy  al- 
tars to  supplicate  the  God  of  mercies  in 
behalf  of  the  departed  soul.  We  take 
comfort  in  the  hope  that  these  suffrages 
have  been  either  heard  or  anticipated: 
*&d  that  he,  who  was  the  representative 
of  JeSns  Christ  upon  the  earth,  has  been 
associated  to  die  company  of  his  holy 
predecessors  in  heaven-  In  this  conso- 
ling view  of  the  subject,  we  may  see 
matter  of  congratulation  as  well  as  of 
condolence.  The  victory  of  death  is  the 
triomph  of  religion.  And  on  the  very 
tomb  of  her  Pontiff,  the  Church,  w as  a 
giant,’9  will  be  seen  to  M refresh  her 
race,"  and  renew  her  ancient  charter  of 
immortality.  Thns  whilst  kings  and  dy- 
nasties tumble  aronnd  her,  and  earthly 
thrones  totter  in  the  up-heaving  of  na- 
tions, she  jieeds  not  the  volcano,  that 
spreads  desolation  abroad ; but  safe  on 
that  rock,  on  which  her  divine  architect 
placed  her,  she  smiles  at  Ihe  “ Gentiles’ 

, fage,  and  the  vain  devices  of  the  peo- 


ple and  as  fast  ns  ber  chiefs  drop  in- 
to the  grave,  she  beholds  another  length 
added  to  that  chain  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion, the  first  link  of  which  descended 
from  heaven,  and  the  'last  link  of  which 
shall  be  rivetted  there.  These*  wty  bre- 
thren, are  topics  of  profitable  reflection ; 
but  they  have  probably  suggested  them- 
selves as  forcibly  to  your  minds,  an  they 
produced,  I acknowledge,  a deep  im- 
pression upon  mine.  Moreover.5  U is 
not  my  province  to  dwell  upon  them  qfl- 
ciaUy;  I glance  only  at  the  passing  ar- 
guments of  oar  common  mortality  to  re- 
mind each  one  here  present  to  **  take 
order  to  his  own  boose,”  and  to.  exhort 
yon  more  earnestly  with  the  Baptist  in 
the  Gospel : u to  prepare  the  way  ofthe 
Lord,  and  make  straight  his  paths.” 
We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  present  extract;  indeed  It  needs 
none.  In  conclusion  wo  can  only  say ; 
may  the  once  illustrious  individual,  who 
gave  birth  to  the  admirable  sentiments, 
which  it  contains,  rest  in  peace. 

It  was  oar  intention  in  onr  last'  num- 
ber to  have  expressed  onr  regret,  that, 
when  noticing  the- funeral  dirge  in  Lon* 
don  for  his  departed  holiness,  we  omitted 
to  state  that  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.- Grad- 
well  delivered  on  the  occasion  an  excel- 
lent and  impressive  oration,  in  which  he 
did  honour  to  the  virtues  of  |the  deceas- 
ed, and  imprinted  deeply  upon  the  minds 
of  his  Audience  lessons  of  mstraetidh, 
which  the  stroke  of  death  should  never 
fail  to  leave  in  the  breasts  of  those,  who 
contemplate  its  awful  visitations. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  presentto  the  pu- 
blic perusal,  some  farther  authentic  and 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  h»  pre- 
sent Holiness  Gregory  XVI  Be  was 
made  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  title  of  St 
Calixtus,  on  the  13th  of  March  1896, 
by  Leo  XII.  He  was  prefect  of  Pro- 
paganda. His  activity  of  mind  and  bo- 
dy, joined  to  his  habits  of  business,  be- 
speak him  well-fitted  for  the  station  and 
the  times.  Cardinal  Pedicini  is  appointed 
to  succeed  him  in  the  Propaganda.  In 
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the  conclave  the  influence  of  Cardinal 
Aibxni  was  exerted  in  favour  of  Pace  a 
tad  de  Gregorio.  They  uniformly  for 
thefint  weeks  at  least  no  robe  red  fifteen 
and  twelve  votes  respectively.  There 
was  however  :a  strong  party  against  Al- 
ba ni;  and  Gcegwrio  finding  that  matters 
did  not  advance,.  proposed  to  nnite  in  fa- 
voarof  a third.  This  third  was  Giasiinia- 
a if  a nos  tholy  man.  bat  one  dreading  the 
dignity^ Votes  steadily  accumulated  in  his 
favonr^andhe  was  within  one  or  two  of  the 
eaaoakal number,  when  Spain  interposed 
her  Veto*  probably  onacconnt  of  the  Car* 
diaal’s dispositions  towards  the  Mexican 
bishops*  When  this  was  announced  in 
conclave.  Guistiniani  arose,  and  observ- 
ed that  if  he  had  not  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  practice  of  courts  he  should 
have  been  surprised  at  the  intervention 
just  announced  ; that  as  it  was,  he  could 
not  account  for  the  act  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty.  That  when  he  had.  the  honour 
of  retiring  from  his  Court  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  received 
intimation  from  his  Majesty  of  entire  ap- 
plication by  substantial  testimonials  as 
great  as  they  were  ^ure.  That  of  those 
honours  he  was  fujly  sensible  and  grate- 
ful also ; but  for  nothing  was  he  so  grate- 
fill  as  for  the  act  of  unspeakable  kind- 
aess,  which  he  had  received  that  day. 
He  thanked  the  Cardinals  for  their  good 
wishes  towards  him,  and  recommended 
them  to  turn  their  votes  to  a more  de- 
serving subject  The  good  Cardinal 
then  renamed  all  his  accustomed  che  er- 
fulness, for  the  prospect  of  the  tiara  had 
deprived  him  of  sleep,  appetite  and  spi- 
rits; u he  went  away  aud  did  eat,  and 
his  countenance  was  sad  no  more.”  The 
Cardinals  then  united  in  favour  of  the 
modest  and  humble  Camaldolese  Monk, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, Capellari  was  announced  from  the 
Quirinal  as  the  successor  of  Pius  VIII. 
Rome  Is  toll  of  joy.  A new  Pope  and 
a Carnival  make  Rome  a scene  of  conti- 
nued splendour.  The  good  Pope  has 
commenced  his  reign  by  deeds  of  Chris- 


tian and  princely  munificence.  Op  Sa- 
turday, a distribution  was  made  to  the 
poor  in  small  sums,  of  about  4500 
crowns,  in  English  money  £1000,  clo- 
thing and  food  were  given  to  500  fami- 
lies in  Rome,  and  5000  in  the  country. 
Fitly  poor  girls  received  a dowry  in  the 
city,  and  500  in  the  country ; and  on 
Sunday,  the  day  of  his  consecration,  a- 
n other  distribution  was  made  to  the  poor 
of  50,000  pounds  weight  of  bread  and 
the  same  weight  of  meat.  Also  all  goods 
pledged  to  government  were  gratuitous- 
ly restored,  besides  large  deductions  of 
arrears  in  taxes,  chiefly  in  the  articles 
of  tobacco  and  salt. 

When  the  Honourable  Hugh  Clifford 
and  a party  of  nius  English  Gentlemen 
were  presented  to  him  the  first  evening 
of  his  election,  he  told  them,  that  he  was 
moved  to  take  the  name  of  Gregory  for 
two  reasons  ; first,  because  he  began 
his  career  in  the  monastery  of  S(.  Grego- 
ry ; and  secondly,  because  of  a particu- 
lar devotion,  that  he  entertained  to  the 
great  St.  Gregory,  who  from  that  very 
monastery  sent  St.  Augustine  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  our  Pagan  ancestors. 
This  is  a great  compliment  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  But  I trust,  that  under 
God  he  may  be  the  author  of  more  sub- 
stantial blessings  to  our  beuighted  coun- 
try. The  choice  of  heaven  has  been  ma- 
nifest in  his  elevation.  Indeed,  it  is 
admirable  to  behold  how  quietly  and 
beautifully  the  plans  of  God  work  thqir 
own  arangemenk  Here  is  a man,  who 
but  five  years  ago  was  buried  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a convent,  dividing  his  time 
between  study  and  prayer.  The  pene- 
trating eye  of  Leo  discovered  his  value, 
and  he  drew  him  from  his  obscurity  and 
invested  him  with  the  purple  and  with  of- 
fice. He  goes  into  the  Conclave  with  no 
pretensions,  even  under  the  ban  of  a pow- 
erful monarch  ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  Cardinal  Capellari  was  the  Jirtt  on 
the  list  against  whom  the  Spanish  Veto 
was  to  be  levelled.  The  scrutiny  pro- 
ceeds, and  He  u in  whose  bands  are  the 
lots,”  brings  forward  the  man,- who  was 
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obnoxious  indeed 1,  bat  not  the  most  ob- 
noxiooe  to  banian  policy,  and  haring 
that  exhausted  the  force  of  the  courtly 
weapon,  draws  oat  the  object  of  his  own 
choice,  through  the  approbation  of  the 
conclave,  with  the  acclamation  of  Rome, 
and  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  M Elegit  enm  Domi- 
nos sacerdotem  «bi.w 

Oor  esteemed  correspondent  speaking 
oT the  political  state  of  Rome,  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  words : the  Ro- 
mans appear  uniformly  to  be  pleased  with 
and  attached  to  their  Government. 
Rome  fa  at  this  time,  leaving  the  noise  of 
the  carnival,  the  quietest  place  in  Eu- 
rope. I wonder  that  the  English  Pa- 
pers have  not  fabricated  a conspiracy 
oat  of  a good  practical  joke,  that  was 
played  by  some  wags  upon  the  Cardinals 
towards  die  close  of  the  Conclave.  I 
suppose  die  fellows  thought  that  if  there 
was  no  Pope,  there  would  be  no  Carni- 
tal,  and  were  therefore  desirous  of  has- 
tening their  deliberations.  They  accord - 
ingly  contrived  to  lay  in  some  part  of 
the  premises  two  large  fire  balls  with  a 
train  sd  calculated  as  to  barn  half  an 
hoar  before  explosion.  About  half  past 
nine  at  ni^ht,  these  balls  burst  with  a tre- 
mendous explosion.  The  Cardinals  were 
all  roused.  The  alarm  bell  rung,  the 
drums  beat  to  arms,  troopers  buckled  on 
their  cuirasses,  Swiss  guards  sallied  forth 
in  slashed  woollens  and  red  stockings. 
There  yon  might  see  the  Knave  of  Clnbs 
and  the  King  of  Hearts  and  the  Jack  of 
Trumps  trotting  through  the  courts  and 
purlieus  oi  the  Palace,  feeling  with  one 
hand  if  their  own  heads  were  on  their 
shoulders,  and  grasping  their  halberds 
with  the  other,  to  strike  down  the  villain- 
ous Gay  Fawkes  with  his  lanthorn  and 
matches.  They  found  however  no  Gay 
Fawkes ; but  they  found  the  smoking 
tinder,  that  indicated  squibs  and  crack- 
ers. Whereat  they  being  satisfied,  and 
having  taken  due  cognisance  of  the  same ; 
the  Senator  and  all  his  men;  having 
marched  up  the  hill,  marched  back  a- 
gain  1 ! and  so  ends  my  epic  and  my  letter. 


April, 

Further  InUUigenee . 

The  toast  of  the  RiriAcaiionwosa 
joyful  day  In  this  city*  The  votsoof 
the  Cardinals  la  conclave  gave  the  re- 
quisite majority  to  favour  of  Cardinal 
Cappellari’s  election  to  the  nopal 
throne*  The  Pope  elect  wot  asked  by 
the  Cardinal  Dean  whether  be  wapiti 
accept  of  the  sapreme  dignity  of  Chief 
Pontiff.  His  Holiness  answered  gthat 
be  resigned  himself  to  the  divine  wiH. 
Soon  after  this,  Cardinal  A lb  n nl  ap- 
peared at  the  balcony  of  the  Qntrloml 
palace,  and  addressed  the  Immense  amt* 
titade  assembled  in  the  squares 
announce  to  yoa  a great  joy ; WO  bwre 
a Pope,  his  Eminence  Dom.  Bfaor  Car- 
dinal Cappellari,  who  has  taken  the 
name  of  Gregory  XVI.**  The  cannon 
of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  fired  a salute. 
The  news  was  received  with  transports 
of  joy,  which  were  increased  when  His 
Holiness  appeared  at  the  balcony,  and 
gave  'his  pontifical  benediction.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third,  he  went  from  the 
palace  of  the  Qnirtnal  to  the  Vatican, 
and  intoned  the  Te  Deum  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  Thahymn  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  song  in  all  the  churches  to 
Rome,  which,  spacions  and  numerous 
as  they  are,  were  crowded  to  excess  do 
this  joyful  occasion.  Sunday  the  6tb, 
was  appointed  for  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration and  coronation  of  the  new 
Pope.  The  whole*  hierarchy  of  Rome, 
the  papal  court,  and  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Roman  people,  wHb  all 
the  distinguished  strangers  in  Rome,  at- 
tended to  indulge  their  feelings  of  piety 
and  joy,  and  to  witness  some  of  the 
most  splendid  and  striking  ceremonies 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  proces- 
sion moved  along  the  porch  of  Bt. 
Peter’s,  while  the  choir  song  “ Thou 
art  Peter,  ” &c.  Entering  Into  the 
magnificent  temple,  and  after  remain- 
ing some  time  in  prayer*  before  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
procession  continued  to  the  throne 
erected  near  the  high  altar.  One  of 
the  Masters  of  Ceremonies  kneeling 
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before  the  Pope,  thrice,  according  to 
the  ancient  ceremony,  * set  fire  to  a 
baodftil  of  flax,  fixed  on  silver  batons, 
while  the  choir  rang  in  Lathi;  4*  Holy 
Father*  so^ranisheth  the  glory  of  the 
world*” 

His  Holiness  put  on  the  papal  vest- 
ments, and  proceeded  to  the  high  al- 
tar, Cardinal  Pace  a,  the  consecrating 
bishop;  and  the  Cardinals  Galeffi  and 
Arezzo,  the  assistants,  were  in  readi- 
ness to  confer  on  bis  Holiness  the  epis- 
cppal  consecration.  His  Holiness  as- 
cended the  papal  altar  without  his  mi- 
tre, and  made  the  solemn  profession  of 
faith.  The  litanies  were  sung;  and 
the  usual  rites  and  prayers  in  the  con- 
secration of  a bishop,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  book  of  the  gospels,  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  the  sacred 
unction  of  the  hands  and  head  of  the 
new  Hierarch  succeeded.  His  Holi- 
ness  then  continued  the  mass,  the  Car- 
dinal Dean  assisting  henceforth,  not  as 
consecrating,  but  assisting  bishop. — 
When  the  solemn  mass  was  concluded, 
the  procession  moved  to  the  great  sa- 
loon over  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter’s. — 
The  Holy  Father  sat  on  the  throne 
erected  for  the  solemnity  of  his  corona- 
tion, io  sight  of  the  Roman  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro. 
The  customary  prayers  and  anthems 
were  sung.  Cardinal  Albani,  the  first 
Cardinal  Deacon,  then  placed  the  tri- 
ple crown  on  the  head  of  the  new  Sove- 
reign Pontiff.  His  Holiness  concluded 
these  august  and  moving  ceremonies  by 
twice  giving  his  papal  benediction.  The 
joy  of  the  immense  crowd,  which  was 
pointed  on  their  countenances,  and  ex- 
pressed in  their  applause,  was  exhilarated 
by  the  bands  of  music  belonging  to  the 
papal  troops,  and  the  artillery  of  the  cas- 
tle. On  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  was  illuminated  in 
the  most  brilliant  style,  and  fire- works 
displayed  on  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  His 
Holiness  commanded  abundant  alms  to 
be  distributed  to  the  poor  in  all  the  pa- 
ddies in  Rome.  On  the  9th,  Pope  Gre- 
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gory  XVI.  visited  the  Camaldolese  monks 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory,  on  Mon- 
te Celio,  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
happy  years.  On  the  ilth,  His  Holi- 
ness visited  the  College  of  Propaganda, 
and  stayed  some  time  in  the  apartments 
which  he  had  occupied  during  the  last 
six  years,  while  he  was  Prefect  of  that 
sacred  congregation;  On  his  return  to 
the  Vatican  he  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Laurence  and  Dam  as  us.  On  the  12th 

His  Holiness  gratified  the  Camaldolese 
nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Antonio,  with 
the  honour  of  a visit ; and  then  went  to 
the  Patriarchal  Basilics  of  St.  Mary 
Major  and  St.  John  Lateran.  Whenever 
His  Holiness  appears  in  public,  the  streets 
are  crowded  by  the  joyful  population, 
all  anxious  to  testify  their  unfeigned  res- 
pect and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their 
44  Holy  Father,”  and  pouring  out  execra- 
tions on  the  miscreants,  who  are  excited 
by  foreign  revolutionists  to  attempt  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Among  the  new  appointments  already 
published,  we  observe  the  following 
Cardinal  Bernetti,  Pro  Secretary  of  State? 
Cardinal  Giustiniani,  Secretary  of  Memo- 
rials ; Cardinal  Pedicini,  Prefect  of  Pro- 
paganda; Monsignor  Pandolphi  Alberi- 
ci,  Maestro  di  Camera,  and  most  of  the 
domestic  prelates  of  the  two  late  Pontiffs, 
have  been  confirmed  in  their  former  offi- 
ces. Rome  is  joyful  and  happy  in  her 
new  sovereign  ; but  not  without  alarm 
" for  the  attempts  of  incendiary  revolution- 
ists, who  have  created  so  much  mischief 
and  misery  in  different  states  of  Europe ; 
and  have,  by  means  of  emissaries  and 
secret  associations,  made  some  impression 
on  the  different  states  of  Italy. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  at  Modena 
in  the  beginning  of  February.  On  the 
4th  it  extended  to  Bologna.  The  con- 
spirators assembled  in  arms,  went  to  the 
residence  of  the  Pro  Legate  Clarelli, 
whom  they  deposed,  declaring  themselves 
a provisional  government.  Petaro  and 
Senegaglio  followed  the  example  of  Bo- 
logna. The  first  attempts  of  the  traitors 
were  repulsed  at  Macerata  and  Ancona, 
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not  without  bloodshed*  At  the  head  of 
this  pretended  government  ire  a rained 
spendthrift;  in attorney;  and  a piuftsear 
of  chyu«atryin  the  onhrefrity.  Thenews 
of  this  sevolt  filed  the  mind  of  the  new 
Pope  with  sorrow*  end  chew  ftom  Urn 
the  prochunatien  which  appears  in  oar 
nsses* 

ro" 

On  the  festival  of  ‘thfe  eotfrersfon  of 
St  Peel;  99th  of  Jamary,  sn  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Chdreh  of  the 
Carmelites  of  St  Joseph  in  Rhine;  Da 
Mtfczi,  a dietingoished  physician  of  Reg- 
gio, hdriog  repaired  to  Rome,  expressed 
his  earnest  desire  to  the  Card  hi al  Vicar 
of  becoming  a member  of  the  CAthoIlc 
Church.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Chi- 
le fce  of  St  Bonaventure,  went  through 
the  requisite  course  of  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  Father  Olrioli,  and  re- 
ceived baptism  and  the  other  sacraments 
from  Fdreolo,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Dr,  Wiseman.— Our  cohrespondebt 
informs  os,  that  Dr.  Wiseman,  au- 
; thor  of  the  Horse  Sj  riacce,  and  one  of 
the  first  biblidal  and  oriental  schblars  of 
the  day,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a work 
on  the  Bible  Societies.  It  will  be  writ- 
ten in  Italian  and  dedicated  to  the  Propa- 
ganda. V\  e should  perhaps  inform  some 
of  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Wiseman  isrec- 
• tor  of  the  English  College  at  Rome, 
f Frew  what  we  know  of  Dr.  W.  we  are 
prepared  to  state  (for  the  consolation  of 
the  parent  Bible  Society,  and  its  nume- 
rous affiliations  in  these  kingdoms,) 
that  no  one  is  so  competent  to  give  them 
correct  information  as  to  their  auxiliary 
societies  abroad,  asthe  learned  rector  of 
the  English  College.  We  know  that  he 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
Bible  Somety  abroad ; and  we  also  know, 
that  he  1b  ini  possession  of  documentary 
evidence;  which  willnoovict  the  vagrant 
children  of  this  society  crf  dedds,  which 
their  foste#  parent  may  be  ignorant  of, 
or  which  she  would  gladly  veil  irom  the 
public  eye.  We  trust  ere  long  to  rea- 


lise thebe  etetomeuto;  by  laying  bdftwre 
oar  readers  eome  eflbedooumeafiTy  evi- 
dence itfqtestfon.  Though  Dr.  Wtoe- 
man’swwk  will  Appear  ffc  ‘Itatianj  we 
shall  not  fail,  for  the  benefit  of  foe  dd  va- 
cate* of  the  BMP  Satiety i tw mafcefoem 
acquainted  wifo  tts  tntertatfny-c Ssfetefa, 

There  w note  at  Rome  a Father  Pais- 
quale,  frdm  the  Armenian  convent  at 
Venice,  a very  learned  man  and  grfeat 
linguist,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated 
editor,  who  published  foe  spfehdiA  edi- 
tion of  Eusebius's  Chronicle.  On  being 
shewn  foe  able  work  “ foe  Faith  of  Ca- 
tholics Ac  M (the  joint  production  of  foe 
late  Rev.  J.  Beirington,  and  Rev.  J. 
Kirk  of  Lichfield',)  it  was  suggested  to 
him  to  add  to  if  foe  testimonies  of  foe 
Armenian  Fathers,  which  together  with 
the  promised  addenda  of  foe  Syriac  Fa- 
thers by  Dr.  Wiseman,  would  reader  the 
present  masterly  work  complete.  We 
are  not  informed  what  reply  foe  learned 
member  of  foe  Venetian  convent  made, 
but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  foe 
suggestion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  Cardinal  dcRohan,  on  seeing  foe 
edition  of  foe  Roman  Breviary,  given  by 
the  laborious  and  deserving  incumbent 
of  Cossey,  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  it,  and  requested  Cardinal 
Weld  to  proenre  him  a copy. 

The  Honourable  George  Spencer,  wh«, 
for  the  last  year  has  been  pursuing  a 
coarse  of  theological  studies  at  foe  En- 
glish College  at  Rome,  has  just  been 
promoted  to  foe  order  of  Sub^deuconship. 
His  seal  is  unabated.  He  has  delivered 
some  discourses  in  foe  English  College, 
which  haye  been^  attended  by  numerous 
audiences,  especially  of  foe  English  re- 
sidents in  foe  eij^  Our  correspondent 
informs  be  that  his  discourses  are  remark- 
ably simple  and  unadorned*  bat  very  ar- 
gumentative and  replete  with  unction  and 
pathos.  We  trust  that  ere  long  his  teal 
and  his  talents  will  be  displayed  in  foe 
land  of  his  nativity,  to  which  he  is  so 
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c Iteely  attached,  tbit  thoagh  absent  in 
body,  be  io  Continually  b^nditig  his  af* 
fecftbhs  to  that  scene  of  ’his  ministerial 
Wtoars,  in  if  hat  ho  dSented  the  vine- 
ya/dof  Christ  Hfe  isanxiobsly  de^iroofe 
fotf  that  period,  when  vd»t»d  with  autho- 
ritative power  and  juribdictioOfroto  the 
chair  of  P&teV,  he  may  act,  not  is  one 
bitftiig  (be  air  or  IafoUrin^  at  an  uncer- 
tainty; bat  as  6ne  divinely  com  mission- 
ed, as  one  inheriting  his  orders  &nd  his 
mission  from  those,  whd  form  links  in 
the  lakroken  chain  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion, in  a wtiird  atf  One  ordained  for  the 
real  and  consoling  labours  Of  an  Apos- 
tle: 

Ckarlettdn.  — The  ' episcopal  see  of 
Charleston,  In  South  Carolina,  was  esta- 
blished abont  ten  years  ago;  its  first 
Bf&dp, Dk  Engldnd,' an  Irish  ecclesias- 
tic, was  consecrated  bathe  2lst  Septem- 
ber, 1820.  On  ssstmiln^  his'  weighty 
office;  he  found  himself  entrusted  With 
the  spiritaal  direction  of  tnree  states,  the 
two  Carolines  and  Georgia,  comprising 
one  million,  five  hntidfed  thousand  souls. 
The  white  inhabitants  consist  of  English 
and  Irish  descendant#,  &n&  Frerichprotes- 
taht  refugee* ; there  are'  also  sotae  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  Maryland,  NeW 
England,  Ireland,  France  and  St  Do 
■Inga  The  Catholic  population  gene- 
rally speaking  are  not  wealthy*  and  bat 
a few  years  ago  had  to  encounter  a va- 
riety of  prejadices,  which  now  happily 
begin  to  give  way,  " Many  of  the  slaves 
are  Catholic,  principally  those,  who  come 
from  St  Domingo.  The  diocese  com- 
prises some  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a want  of  priests,  are  de- 
prived of  spiritnal  succour. 

When  Dr,  England  reached  his  desti- 
nation, he  found  but  one  smalt  brick 
church  in  South  Carolina,  and  two  of 
tolerably  fashioned  timber  and  one'  of 
rough  wood  in  Georgia.  The  total  num- 
ber of  communicants  was  376 ; in  South 
Carolina  200,  in  Georgia  150,  and  in 
North  Carolina  only  25.  The  three 
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steles  were  possessed ‘ bat  of  throe 
priests. 

The  new  Bishop  Of Charleston  brought 
with  hhri  from  Ireland  thtee  ecclesias- 
tics, whom  he  promoted  to  the  priesit- 
h66d  ; he  was  sdon  afterwards  favoured 
with  a ftesh  suppfyof  missionaries.  In 
1821  the  prelate  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a college  for  the  education  of 
ecclesiastics,  but  the  protestant  mini- 
sters becoming  acquainted  with  hiti  ob- 
ject induced  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  his  seminary.  Dr.  Eng- 
land persevered  and  hfe  patent  mtffifa- 
tion  has  sent  fotth  many  worthy  chil- 
dren to  labour  in  thfe  spiritual  vineyard. 
The  only  pecuniary ^assidtenoO,  which  he 
has  hitherto  received,  Is  a donation  of 
5(H)  piastres  from' Leo  XII.  He  has  e- 
dncated  twenty  subjects,  eight  of  whom 
are  noW  profitably  employed  on  the  mis- 
sion ; four  ate  ifesicketif  fn  the  Seminary ; 
one  pritet/  one  dub-deacon,  andfwo  stu- 
dents have  difed,  and  two  priests  and  two 
/ itodents  have  left  htediocete.  Of  the 
priests,  who  cami  from  Ireland  twd  cite 
no  more ; two  others,  who  Succeeded 
tbed'ri  are  wOrn  ddWu  with  itiitsiobnry  la- 
bour, bud  three,  Whb  had  retired  hi  to  the 
country,  have  tjeen  obliged  toTettahJ. 
Dr.  ’ Englhtid  States  ’’that  ‘eigJtt&ri  'or 
twenty  priests  are  requisites  to  fneOtthe 
wauls  Of  hiS  diocese,  besides  a protes- 
tor of  Theofdgy  to  ttakehi«  place,  and 
enable  him  t6  attend  to  the  Other  urgent 
dnties  of  his  diooese.  “ The  estabUsli- 
ment  of  this  seminary  and  the  conse- 
quent ex  penditarC  for  His  support  Save 
entailed  Upon  him  a debt  of  6000  pias- 
tres. He  is  also  in  Want  of  tliat  Indis- 
pensable appendage  to  a se  unitary,  a 
library.  ' 

The  number  of  churches  in  his  diocese 
amounts  now  to  eight.  There  are  thJee 
built  of  wood  in  Georgia,  at  Savannah, 
Augusta  and  Locust  Grote,  Prepara - 
tions  are  making  for'  the  erection  of  6- 
thers.  In  South  Carolina' there  ate  aldo 
three,  at  bharleston  and  Goloitibia  ma- 
terials are  ready  for  the  erection  of  two 
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others.  To  North  Carolina  there  are 
two,  at  Washington  and  Fayettville ; 
three  others  have  been  begun. 

The  ribmber  of  communicants  in  1829, 
was  at  Charleston  550,  for  the  remain* 
der  of  Sonth  Carolina  100 ; in  Georgia 
350,  and  in  North  Carolina  150 : total 
1150.  This  is  a portion  of  an  expo§6 
pat  forth  by  Dr.  England,  with  a view 
to  excite  notice  and  procure  that  assis- 
tance, of  which  he  stands  so  much  in 
need. 

Botany  Bay.— The  Rev,  Vincent 
Dowling,  a respectable  Irish  priest  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis,  knowing  the  great 
need  the  Catholics  in  New  Sooth  Wales 
have  of  pastors  to  attend  to  their  spiritu- 
al concerns,  has,  with  true  apostolic 
zeal,  volunteered  the  services  of  his  sa- 
cred ministry  to  that  important  mission. 
His  proposal  has  been  gladly  accepted 
by  the  Government,  who  have  provided 
for  the  expences  of  his  voyage,  and  have 
made  him  a suitable  appointment  on  his 
arrival  at  Sydney.  Mr.  Dowling  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  strong  and 
healthy,  experienced  in  missionary  du- 
ty, which  he  has  exercised  with  ap- 
plause, in  the  Isle  of  W ight,  and  in  Lon- 
don; and  has  the  reputation  of  being *an 
. eloquent  preacher.  His  missionary  ser- 
vices at  Sydney,  where  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, only  one  priest,  will  be  very  val- 
uable. He  set  sail  from  London  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  month  for 
his  new  mission. 

China. — Very  satisfactory  accounts 
continue  to  arrive  from  the  missions  in 
China.  In  every  province  of  that  ex- 
tensive empire  many  Catholics  are  found  r 
but  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Chensi,  Chansi,  Fochin,  and 
Hoiikan.  In  Chansi  and  Macao  are 
colleges  for  the  education  of  native  mis- 
sionaries. There  are  several  bishops, 
vicars- apostolic,  in  China.  The  mis- 
sions are  in  a prosperous  state ; but,  in 
some  parts,  priests  are  much  wanted.  In 


different  parts  missionaries  are  supplied 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 
It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  supply 
of  the  French  Missionaries  will  now  be 
cut  off,  by  the  suppression  of,  the  Mis- 
sions Strangers*,  at  Paris.  Three 
priests,  natives  of  China,  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  ten  years'  education  in  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  at  Nqries.  have 
lately  arrived  in  London,  to  embark  for 
their  native  country.  They  are  aepom- 
companied  by  two  Italian  prieste,  the 
one  of  the  Franciscan,  the  other  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  Chinese  missions. 

In  the  tributary  country  of  Tonqnin 
the  Catholic  religion  is  very  flourishing. 
There  are  'several  bishops,  and  many 
missionaries,  in  that  country. 

In  the  persecution,  which  affli  cted  the 
church  of  China,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  priests  in  Canton,  Corea,  and  some 
other  parts,  were  all  either  put  to  death 
for  their  faith,  or  banished  into  Tartary. 
Some  of  these  exiled  priests  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  Cashegar,  in 
Western  Tartary.  Providence  gave  a bles- 
sing to  their  labours.  Many  Pagans  have 
been  converted  to . the  Christian  faith. 
The  mission  of  Cashegar  now  contains 
several  thonsand  Catholics ; and  numer- 
ous conversions  take  place  continually. 


DOMESTIC  and  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr  Trevem. — The  talented  and  inde- 
fatigable Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  Dr . Tre- 
vern,  has  just  published  at  Strasbourg  a 
work  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing description.  It  consists  of  a series 
of  ten  conferences  or  sermons  on  the  e- 
vidsnees  of  Christianity,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  infidel  opinions.  We  are  rejoi- 
ced to  learn  from  the  best  authority  that 
this  work  is  likely  very  soon  to  make  its 
appearance  in  this  country.  Such  books 
in  these  d^ys  cannot  be  too  widely  cir- 
culated. 
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As  tiie  literary  connexions  of  the  Rev. 
P.  C.  Husenbeth,  may  have  already  pat 
hha  in  possesion  of  the  Conferences  of 
fte  le&ned  author  above-named,  will  he 
allow  ns  to  st%gest  to  him  to  provide  for 
the  etcellent  work  under  notice  an  En- 
gflhh  dress,  wherein  to  appear  before 
th*  English  public  ? or,  if  that  may  not 
meet  with  his  approval,  we  would  pre- 
fume  to  offer  a second  suggestion  ; would 
Rf  employ  bis  indefatigable  pen,  itt 
making  the  public  at  large  acquainted 
With  Dr.  Traverse's  late  production 
through  the  medium  of  onr  pages,  either 
in  a condensed  form  or  by  supplying  us 
With  a review  of  the  work. 

End  of  Controvsrty  We  have  to  in- 

form the  readers  of  the  Catholic  Maga- 
sine,  and  those  of  our  Protestant  bre- 
thren, whom  it  may  interest,  that  the 
present  worthy  incumbent  of  Shrews- 
bury, Rev.  S.  Jones,  lias  jast  completed 
an  abridgment  of  that  unanswerable 
work  the  Bud  of  Religious  Controver- 
sy. He  has  made  it  his  endeavour  to 
condense  and  simplify  the  matter  as 
much  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  how- 
ever. preserving  the  argument  unimpair- 
ed, and  retaining  the  original  language 
of  the  great  author.  It  is  his  intention, 
we  believe,  to  put  it  to  press  as  speedily 
as  he  can. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  to  the 
pubtfc  that  a new  and  improved  edition 
of  the  Rev.  FV  C.  Husenbeth’s  Defence 
against  Blanco  White  has  just  issued 
from  the  press.  Its  typography  is  neat 
and  good,  and  its  price  moderate,  being 
One  Shilling.  On  turning  over  its  pages 
our  eye  was  arrested  by  a pleasing  fact, 
conveyed  in  a note  annexed  to  this  edi- 
tion. This  fact  We  transcribe  in  the 
author's  own  wordst  u While  this  edi- 
tion was  at  press,  the  author  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  learn  from  undoubted  au- 
thority. that  a young  English  lady  had, 
a few  weeks  before,  embraced  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  at  Rome,  alter  having  been 
tutored,  when  in  England,  by  Mr.  Blan- 
VQ L.  I.  NO.  3.  2 


co  White  himself,  to  abhor  fevery  thing 
connected  with  Catholicity.  It  is  a sin- 
gular fact,  that  this  lady  was  placed  in  a 
convent  at  Rome,  merely  for  education, 
and  entered  it  with  every  prejudice  ini- 
bibed  from  Mr.  White's  false  state- 
ments respecting  religious  communi- 
ties, and,  that  the  detection  of  hiS 
falsehoods  became  the  first  step  to  her 
happy  conversion  Though  the  authdr 
forbears  to  mention  them  here,  he  is  in 
possession  of  names,  family,  places  and 
all  circumstances  connected  with  the 
above  event,  glorious  to  religion,  and 
confounding  to  its  calumniators.”  As 
every  priest  must  have  observed,  in 
the  course  of  his  missionary  duties,  that 
the  lyiog  and  noxious  publications  of 
Blanco  White  are  the  daily  food  inces- 
santly administered  by  our  adversaries 
to  poison  the  appetite  of  those,  who  are 
in  qutfst  of  truth  ; it  may  be  hoped  that 
this  common  bane  will  be  rnet  with  hn 
effectual  antidote,  which  antidote  will 
not  fail  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  ar- 
gumentative pages  of  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Husenbeth. 

William  Irving  Wilkinson,  Esquire, 
of  Gray's  Inn.  (late  a student  at  UsHaw 
College)  has  published  a spirited  pam- 
phlet entitled  M Registration  considered, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  for  a Metropolitan  Registry, 
proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Commission- 
era,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  laws 
of  real  property.” 

The  Comte  de  Maistre,  in  his  admira- 
ble work  M Du  Pape,”  says  that  Protes- 
tantism is  a grand  conspiracy  against 
truth.  Of  this  we  have  daily  proofs. 
Some  weeks  Ago  a statement  appeared 
in  the  London  Papers  from  Lieutenant 
Rldad,  that  400  priests  in  France,  had 
conformed  to  Protestantism,  &c.  That 
this  was  a palpable  and  malicious  false- 
h »od  we  have  satisfactorily  shewn  in  the 
pages  of  this  publication.  On  looking 
into  the  Paris  Journals  for  something 
like  information  on  this  point,  we  were 
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highly  amused  to  find,  that  these  con- 
tendons  to  Protestantism  were  occurr- 
ing, not  in  France,  bat  in  England.  The 
following  will  sopply  oar  readers  with  a 
specimen,  how  admirable  is  the  monoto- 
ny of  slander,  and  how  perfectly  false- 
hood and  malice,  in  one  country,  can 
copy  and  transcribe  falsehood  and  ma- 
lice in  auother.  The  Globe,  a Paris 
Journal,  which  takes  peculiar  delight  in 
Insultiog  religion,  informs  us,  in  one  of 
its  late  numbers;  that  400  French 
priests,  in  England,  had  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith ; this  news,  it  says,  is 
confirmed  by  letters  received  from  Eng- 
land. It  adds,  that  Charles  X.  had 
written  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  requested  him  to 
send  him  a copy  of  the  Protestant  ritual 
in  English.  An  admirable  counterpart, 
this  to  the  statement  sanctioned  by  Cap. 
tain  Ehind.  The  object  of  the  actors  in 
both  countries  is  too  manifest  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dubois,  kBishop 
of  New  York,  is  now  in  this  country,  be- 
ing on  his  return  from  Rome  to  his  see. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  Bishop 
of  Newfoundland,  has  lately  been  in 
Dublin  and  London,  on  business  relating 
to  his  See.  We  understand  that  he  is 
returning  with  a good  supply  of  priests, 
whom  he  has  engaged  in  Ireland  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  mission  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  savage  country  of  La- 
brador and  the  Esquimaux- 

yfonaignor  Capaccini, — W e are  glad 
to  hear  that  Monsignor  Fmnsesco  Ca- 
paccini, Itttemuncio  of  the  Holy  See  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Hoi  laud,  has 
been  in  London  since  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  the  Dutch  Provinces  It 
is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  this  a- 
ble  Prelate  has  been  here  at  this  critical 
conjuncture,  when  London  is  become 
the  principal  seat  of  diplomacy  and  ne* 
gociatioQ  among  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  His  Excellency  is  in  daily  con- 


ference with  our  Ministers,  and  flit  *<► 
reign  Ambassadors.  Monsignor  Ca- 
paccini is  a native  ef  Rome.  He  has 
long  been  employed  in  the  most  impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  Holy  See ; and  for 
several  years  was  the  acting  Secretary 
of  Briefs,  up  to  the  time  of  his  delega- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Brussels. 

The  Catholic  sheriffs  for  Jthe  present 
year  are,  George  Silvertop,  for  Northum- 
berland * Peregrine  Towndey,  Esq.  for 
Lancashire;  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  for 
Shropshire;  Thomas  Fhzherbert,  Etq. 
for  Staffordshire ; Charles  Byston,  Etq* 
for  Berkshire;  Sir  Henry  Tfchborne 
for  Hampshire;  and  Sir  Thomas  Stan- 
ley, for  Cheshire.  We  are  informed, 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  judges  at  thsir 
destination,  preparatory  to  commencing 
the  assizes,  Sir  Henry  Tichborne  and 
Thomas  Fitxherbert,  Esq.  escorted  their 
Lordships  to  the  Church  door,  but  no 
further.  They  abstained  from  entering 
on  the  ground  of  religious  and  conscien- 
tious motives. 


Northumberland  Meeting, — On  Wed- 
nesday the  16th  of  March,  pursaaut  to 
advertisement,  a meeting  of  the  freehol- 
ders and  inhabitants  of  the  above  coun- 
ty, was  held  in  the  New  Court  House,  at 
Morpeth,  (George  Silvertop  Esq  High 
Sheriff  in  the  Chair,)  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  best  means  of  supporting 
ministers  in  their  measure  ot  reform  now 
before  parliament,  it  was  the  largest  and 
one.  of  the  most  respectable  meetings 
ever  witnessed  is  this  town. 

On  the  High  Sheriff  taking  the  chair, 
it  being  the  first  act  of  his  official  duly, 
C.  W.  Bigge  Esq.  and  James  Losh  Esq. 
proposed  three  times  three  cheers  for 
the  High  Sheriff,  observing  the  pleasure 
h gave  them,  to  see  their  long  tried  ca- 
tholic friend  filling  a situation  which  his 
birth  and  station  in  life  entitled  him  to, 
this  was  done  with  great  enthusiasm,  ne- 
ver was  there  such  a public  congratula- 
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tioo  witnessed  in  this  county  as  on  this 
occasion. 

The  High  Sheriff  begged  to  return  his 
warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
great  and  unexpected  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  of  which 
no  merit  of  his  rendered  him  worthy. 
Those  only  who  had  felt  the  chains  a- 
round  their  shoulders,  could  judge  of  the 
satisfaction  the  Roman  Catholics  experi- 
enced at  getting  rid  of  those  disabilities 
which  'imposed  shame  npon  them,  and 
prevented  their  enjoyment  of  life,  he 
coaid  not  help  declaring  that  he  consci- 
entiously loved  the  religion  which  he 
professed. 

Curious  Parlianun'ary  Fact. ~ A pa- 
ragraph under  this  or  a.  similar  title, 
took  the  circuit  of  the  press  a few 
weeks  since.  It  stated,  as  a matter 
worthy  of  note,  that  Mr.  Wyse,  a 
nephew  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  and 
0*Coooor  Don  and  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
descendants  of  the  kings  of  Connsught 
and  Leinster,  should  each  of  them  be, 
at  this  moment,  in  possessioqjof  a seat 
is  the  British  House  of  Commons — 
The  coincidence  would  have  appeared 
more  striking  had  a slight  acquaintance 
with  that  sadly  neglected,  but  most  in- 
teresting branch  . of  literature,  Irish 
History,  enabled  the  writer  to  present 
the  public  with  the  real  case,  as  far  ns 
regards  the  two  latter  gentlemen,  and 
to  add  the  information  which  wo  sub- 
join, touching  one  or  two  more  Milesi- 
ans in  the  “collective  wisdom.’1  The 
O'Connor  Don,  or  more  properly  Dun, 
whose  ancestor  was  so  called  from  an 
Irish  word  signifying  “ the  yellow,” 
to  distinguish  him  from  O'Connor  Faig- 
ly»  O'Connor  Sligo,  O'Connor  Kerry, 
nod  other  chieftains  of  the  same  name, 
but  of  different  lineage,  who  took  their 
designation  from  their  principalities, 
is  not  only  the  descendant  of  provincial 
kings,  but  the  acknowledge  represents 
live  of  Roderick,  the  last  monarch  of 
taelaod,  who,  in  1172, resisted  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  j while  Mr.  Kavanagh  is 


a scion  from  the  house  of  Dermuid, 
king  of  Leinster,  w hose  abduction  of 
the  Princess  of  Breffni  was  the  fatal 
cause  of  Strongbow’s  introduction  into 
that  country*  It  was  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance,  that  Mr.  Finn  observed 
at  the  late  election,  “ Mr.  Kavanagh 
boasts  that  he  sprung  from  a king;  — 
>e«,  1 admit  that  be  is  sprung  from  a 
king,  but  from  the  greatest  scoundrel  of 
a king  that  ever  existed.”  But  Mr, 
Kavanagh,  (who  is  not  Papist  enough 
to  take  the  O',  the  best  ornament  of  an 
Irish  name,)  seems,  however,  not  to  be 
the  rightful  chief  of  his  clan.  This 
honour  belongs,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
Rev.  Bernard  0'Kavanagh,from  whose 
grandfather,  the  professor  of  a perse- 
cuted creed,  it  was  easily  wrested, 
when  the  immediate  ance»tor  of  the 
present  member  for  Carlow,  to^me  a. 
pure  Hiberolcism,  “ renounced  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
embraced  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.” His  family  having  suffered 
severely  by  the  penal  laws,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Kuvanagh,  the  head  of  this  an- 
cient sept,  retired  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  where,  as  an  humble  Catho- 
lic priest,  his  zeal  and  talents  are  ex- 
erted with  success,  far  from  the  green 
hills  of  his  rightful  inheritance.  A 
fact  of  the  members  for  Clare  and 
Waterford  heightens  the  interest  of  this 
curious  parliamentary  coincidence.— 
O'Gorman  Mahon  unites  in  his  person 
a consanguinity  with  two  illustrious 
clans,  renowned,  ia  the  “ olden  time,” 
for  their  native  love  of  liberty  and 
loathing  of  foreign  misrule.  The 
O'Gormans,  redeemed  by  the  celebrat- 
ed chevalier  of  that  name,  from  an  ob- 
scurity superinduced  by  confiscation 
and  legalized  plunder;  and  the  gallant 
Me' Mahons  of  Thomond.  O’Connell 
is  the  chief  of  that  royal  Milesian  race 
from  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Scot- 
land deduced  their  pedigree,  and  of 
which  they  were  themselves  but  a junior 
branch.  This  fact,  which  caps  the 
climax,  is  proved  by  one  of  the  first 
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masters  of  Ireland’s  language,  and 
ablest  of  her  living  antiquarians — I oho 
T.  O'Flaherty,  in  a work  of  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  entitled  a “Ge- 
nealogical Memoir  of  the  O*  Pair y'»  of 
Kerry,  dedicated  to  John  Bernard, 
Esq.  of  Bally negard.”  Mr.  O'Flaherty 
adds  a remark,  which,  no  doubt,  trill 
startle  the  Marquis  of  An^lesea  and  his 
chief  secretary  — that  the  claim  of 
O'Connell  to  the  throne  of  these  realms 
is  stronger,  by  hereditary  right  thm 
that  of  his  Majesty — the  King  deriving 
merely  through  a female,  whereas,  in 
default  of  Issue  male  in  the  line  of  Stu- 
art,  their  inheritance  should  regularly 
devolve,  not  upon  the  Piincess  Sophia, 
but  upon  the  representative  of  the  elder 
and  original  stock,  the  ancestor  of 
O'Connell/ 

Grant  to  Maynooth  College. — A meet, 
ing  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavem 
ofi  Saturday,  G.  Finch,  Esq.  in  the  chair, 
at  which  a petition  against  ttifc  future  ap- 
propriation of  a parliamentary  grant  to 
Homan  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth 
was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion 
of  Captain  Gordon,  seconded  by  th«  Rev. 
Robert  Daly,  rector  of  Powers'- court, 
Ireland.  Irishman. 

Oar  readers  will  derive  some  cnriomi 
Information  from  tfee  following  docu- 
ment. 

r-r'i 

To  the  Editors  of  ths  Catholic  Maga- 
zine and  Review 

Gentlemen, 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  February 
lust,  a sermon  was  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  St.  Ma- 
ry's Church,  by  the  Rtv.  H.  Bulled, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford. 
It  soon  after  appeared  in  print.  The 
sermon  itself,  as  setting  forth  the  pe- 
culiar sentiments  of  a private  indivi- 
dual, might  not  be  very  interesting  to 
the  public ; but,  as  it  has  given  rise 
to  a very  important  controversy,  in 
flic  University,  a brief  account  of  the 


controversy  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  many  of  your  readers. 

The  preacher  takes  hit  text  from 
I.  Cor.  ii.  12.  Sow  we  have  received, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  btd  the  spi- 
rit, which  is  of  God,  that  we  might 
know  the  things  that  art  freely  given  to 
us  of  God. 

I.  — Of  the  words  given  to  us,  and 
we  have  received \ 

II.  — O f the  things  so  given- 

ill.— Of  the  spiritual  knowledge 

we  have  of  these  things. 

I.  — “ To  give  is  to  give,  and  not  to 
offer,  much  less  to  sell — the  ifs  of  the 

New  Testament  are  not  conditioned, 
but  evidential . For  instance,  Paul 
(I.  Cor.  xv.  2.)  says,  Ye  ears  saved,  if 
ye  keep  in  memory  what  / preached*9 
Now,  says  the  preacher,  though  it  be 
most  true,  that,  if  we  forget  and  eonr 
tinne  not  in  the  faith,  we  are  neither 
saved  nor  reconciled,  It  by  no  means 
follows,  that  our  remembering  and  con- 
tinuing are  the  conditions  of  salvation, 
though  they  be  evidences.  God  so 
loved  ths  world  that  he  gave  hie  son. 
How,  then,  do  we  dare  to  attempt  to 
bribe  him  tp  save  us  with  the  very 
money,  which  he  himself  hath  put  in- 
to on  r hands  ? But,  that  no  mistake 
may  be  made,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  given,  another  word  is  ad- 
ded, via.  freely.  Bat  to  constitute  a 
free  gift,  two  things  are  necessary ; 
it  must  be  done  without  compulsion 
and  without  condition ; either  of  these 
destroy  the  freeness  here  spoken  of 
Again,  we  have  received.  Now,  this 
expression  takes  away  alt  idea  of  any 
merit,  power,  or  wisdom  in  the  fa- 
voured objects  of  God's  bounty.”  Do 
you  think,  that  many^  -of  yoar 
readers  will  be  able,  with  the  preach- 
er, to  jump  from  sftch  premises  to 
such  conclusions  t 

II.  — “ Of  the  things  so  given.  God 
gives  l/imself  to  us,- according  to  that 
sentence,  repeated  rao*e^  than  ten 
times  in  the  scriptures  iiwi&bc  their 
God.  1. — God  gives  himself  in  cove- 
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not  characters : 2. — As  a husband  to 
a wife,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  to  keep 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  hold  for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  and  for 
poorer.”  The  preacher  then  defines 
justification  “ to  be  made  and  counted 
righteous  and  holy,  without  any  spot 
or  blemish  of  sin  in  the  tight  of  God” 
“ Justification  has  two  parts  ; one  de- 
clares, in  the  justified  person,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  spot  or  blemish  of  sin ; the 
other  all  righteousnes  and  holiness  in 
the  sight  of  God% ” He  quotes  several 
texts  of  scripture  to  prove,  that 
Christ,  on  the  cross,  destroyed  all  sin 
in  regard  of  justified  persons.  A jus- 
tified person's  sins  are  destroyed  in 
various  ways, 

lt— r Blessed  is  the  man  whose  sins 
are  covered . (Ps.  xxxli.)  “ Who  can 
cover  sin  ? God  only.  From  the  just 
man's  eyes?  No : from  his  own.  But 
he  lets  the  just  man  see  them,  that  he 
may  respect  and  belieye.  But  he 
coven  them  from  his  own  eyes,  with 
an  eternal  and  impenetrable  veil.” 

$. — Thou  hast  cast  my  sins  behind 
thy  bach . (Is.  xxxviii.  17.)  “God 
doth  not  behold  our  sins,  because  they 
are  all  behind  his  back,  and  so  cannot 
be  before  his  face.” 

S. — Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,  (II 
Cor.  y.  21.)  “ God  does  not  see  our 

sin,  becanse  the  s|n  of  every  believer 
was  mystically  put  to  death  on  the 
crom.” 

4. — Thou  wilt  cast  all  my  sins  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea . (Mic.  vii.  19.) 
* God  secs  no  sin  in  his  believing  peo- 
ple, because  he  has  buried  them  in 
the  ocean  of  the  blood  of  Christ.” 

5 — As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
met,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  sine 
from  us.  (Ps.  cii  12.)  “God  beholds 
no  sin  in  them  that  believe,  because 
they  are  so  far  from  him,  that  hec  an- 
not  find  them.” 

From,  the  absence  of  all  sin,  the 
preacher  argues  the  presence  of  all 
and  finishes  this  point  by 


several  texts  of  scripture,  to  prove 
this  last  point  positively. 

III. — In  the  third  point,  the 
preacher  quotes  many  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, and  labours  through  many  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  the  believer  not 
only  knows  what  good  things  he  is  to 
possess  in  heaven,  but  that  he  knows, 
with  infallible  certainty,  both  his  jus- 
tification, and  the  absolute  indefecti- 
biKty  of  his  justification.  To  him, 
sins  are  of  no  consequence,  as  he  has 
an  infallible  assurance,  resting  on  the 
promise  of  God,  that  he  shall  repent 
and  be  saved.  For,  if  he  has  sure 
faith,  he  has  justification,  and,  of 
course,  salvation  connected  with  it  by 
predestination,  i.  e.  the  fixed  and  im- 
moveable purpose  of  God  to  save  him. 
If  any  man  has  doubts  on  this  subject, 
he  is  an  infidel.  The  preacher  de- 
bounces all  such,  as  disturbers  of  the 
faith,  ani,  with  the  zeal  of  St.  Paul, 
wishes  them  to  be  cut  off. 

The  preacher  says  he  cannot  finish 
his  discourse  without  putting  and 
briefly  discussing  two  questions : 

1 .  — “ Are  we  individually,  each  for 
himself,  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  ?" 

2.  — “ Are  we  collectively,  as  a 
church,  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  ?” 

In  regard  of  the  first,  he  seems  to 
thinkthat  those  latter  and  perilous  times 
are  come,  when  men  and  ministers  too, 
are  lovsrs  of  themselves , covetous  and 
proud having  their  consciences  ©eared 
with  a hotiion  : (1.  Tim.  iv.  1 and  2, 
and  2.  Tim.  iii.  2.)  that  many  put 
themselves  into  Priests'  office  to  get  a 
bit  of  bread  ; who  follow  Christ  for 
the  loaves  and  fishes  : who  are  blind 
watchmen , ignorant  and  dumb  dogs , 
that  cannot  bark , sleeping , lying  down , 
loving  to  slumber , yea,  greedy  doge , that 
can  never  have  enough,  shepherds  that 
cannot  understand,  all  looking  to  their 
own  way.  every  one  for  his  own  gain, 
from  his  quarter ; instead  of  having 
their  oonvereation  m heaven , saying  to 
one  another,  corns. ye,  1 will  fetch  wine 
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and  we  wdl  fill  ourselves  with  strong 
drink  and  to-morrow  shall  be  as  to-day 
and  much  more  abundant;  (Is.  Ivi.  10 
12  ),  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ t 
whose  end  is  destruction » whose  God  is 
their  helly.  (Phil.  Ui.  18.)  “ Others 
are  cold  calculating  religionists,  whose 
religion  is  under  the  influence  of  their 
temporal  interests,  others  are  asham- 
ed to  do  their  duty.”  Others  again 
persecute,  reproach  and  revile  a mi- 
nister who  preaches  home  truths  to 
them.  “ But  the  servant  is  not  above 
his  master|;  and  therefore  the  preach- 
er very  naturally  expects  some  of  the 
persecutions,  which  Jesus  Christ  had 
to  endure. 

44  Now  for  the  last  enquiry.  Are 
we  oollectively,  as  a Church,  led  by 
the  spirit  of  God  ?”  In  regard  of  the 
majority  of  its  members  the  preacher 
thinks  he  may  safely  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative : 44  for  many  are  called,  but 
few  are  chosen.”  He  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  framers  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England  were 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  God.  He  calls 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the 
9th  10th  11th  12th  and  13th.  44  These 
contain  sound  docrine.”  He  then 
speaks  of  the  1 7tli  article,  whieh  de- 
clares : 44  we  only  allow  to  our  king  that 
only  (prerogative  always  given  to  all 
Godly  princes  in  the  Scripture  by  God 
himself .”  This  is  reasonable  but 
what  is  the  practice?  The  king’s  mini- 
ster recommends  such  a one,  because 
he  is  his  relation,  his  son’s  tutor  &c. 
The  king  recommends  him  to  the 
clergy  ; and  this  recommendation  has 
the  force  of  a law.  Thus  by  Bishops 
so  ordained  the  Church  is  filled  with 
young  men  in  search  of  preferment,  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  Peers,  or  at  least 
a goodliving.  It  is  not  then  surpris- 
ing to  see  a large  proportion  of  all  or- 
ders—men  of  pleasure  &c.  or  else  ha- 
bitual gamblers,  drunkards,  misers, 
gluttons,  fornicators,  adulterers,  or  e- 
ven  worse  than  they.  Now  that  the 


Church  is  and  has  been  in  this  state, 
is  notorious  and  needs  no  proof.  The 
world  knows  it,  sees  it,  talks  ofi&” 

44  One  thing  more  l wish  now  to 
bring  before  you,  and  which  I pray 
God  to  bring  with  power  to  your 
souls.  It  is  this : that  the  Heads  and 
resident  Fellows  of  Colleges  in  this 
University  have  bad  and  have  now, 
no  small  share  in  the  introduction  and 
perpetuation  of  these  corruptions. 
They  know  better  than  I can  tell  them, 
how  many  times  they  have,  by  recom- 
mending improper  persons  for  the  mi- 
nistry, brought  a reproach  upon  the 
Church  of  England.  Almost  every 
Bishop  requires  College  testimonials 
from  the  young  man,  who  comes  to 
him  for  ordination  and  nothing 
can  be  more  proper ; these  testimoni- 
als affirm,  that  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  College  he  hath  behaved 
himself  44  honestly , piously , and  sober- 
ly : and  now  I speak  not  at  a ven- 
ture, but  from  my  own  certain  know- 
ledge, and  affirm  that  these  testimo- 
nials £of  pious  and  sober  living  have 
been  given  to  men  notorious  for  no- 
thing so  much  in  their  day  as  profane- 
ness, debauchery,  and  all  kinds  of  rio- 
tous living:  and  on  the  other  hand  I 
also  know  for  a certainty,  that  these 
testimonials  have  been  withheld  from 
piety,  honesty  and  sobriety,  for  no  o- 
ther  reason  than  that  they  happened  to 
be  accompanied  with  a profession  of 
ibe  Grace  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  are  heavy  charges, 
which  must  one  day  be  answered  be- 
fore the  face  of  men  and  angels  at  the 
great  tribunal  of  God.” 

I might  now  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  speak  largely  concerning  the 
persecuting  spirit  towards  spiritual 
men,  which  has  ever  shewn  itself  in 
the  great  men  of  oar  establishment 
since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
even  to  the  present  day,  but  as  time 
will  not  allow,  &c.” 

44  It  has  been  much  the  practice,” 
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he  says,  "to  thunder  against  Rome  in 
our  pulpit  declamations,  bat  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  better  for  us  to 
have  looked  at  home  and  corrected 
what  is  amiss ; lest  while  we  with 
much  truth  and  zeal  cry  against  the 
fornications  of  the  Romish  Ahola,  she 
be  equally  clamorous  against  the 
Whoredoms  of  the  English  Aholiball.” 
He  finishes  with  declaring  that,  as 
God  at  different  times  has  sent  men  to 
announce  his  judgments  on  his  preva- 
ricating people,  so  he  (the  preacher) 
is  sent  (to  lift  up  his  warning  voice  to 
the  whole  Gentile  Church  whether 
Romish  or  Reformed,  that,  if  they  do 
not  repent  of  their  apostacy  (and  of 
this  there  is  no  hope,)  they  shall  be 
cat  off  branch  .and  root  and  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  sen- 
tence is  pronounced  and  the  time  is  at 
hand. 

In  your  next  number  I will  give 
you  a brief  account  of  the  Regius  Pro* 
lessor’s  reply.  It  is  timid,  meagre, 
and  unsatisfactory. 

N.  R. 

On  Suaday  the  29th  of  February,  a 
Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Rramstoo  at  the 
Spanish  Chapehand  a very  eloquent  and 
impressive  charity  Sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Esmond  of  Clongoues 
College,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Charity  schools.  Collection/ 125 
19s. 

The  Rev.  Preacher  is  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Bart,  to 
whom  he  resigned  the  title  und  the  Fa- 
mily estate,  the  better  to  devote  him- 
self io  the  profession  and  duties  of  a re- 
ligious state. 

North  Shields  —Captain  Gordon  the 
emissary  of  the  Reformation  society,  de- 
livered for  more  than  three  hours  (in  a 
Presbyterian  meeting  house  in  this 
town,  on  Wednesday  23d  Feb.)  u most 
bitter  invective  against  the  Catholic  Re- 


ligion and  its  professors,  and  also  against 
the  respectable  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
established  Church  for  not  supporting 
him.  The  meeting  was  very  thinly  at- 
tended, und  scarcely  a respectable  per- 
son presen.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  ha- 
rangue a collection  was  made  which  a- 
mounted,  we  are  informed,  to  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  halfpenny.  The  gin- 
gle  of  the  plate  being  so  extremely  bad, 
be  left  the  place  quite  disgusted,  say- 
ing. he  wonld  never  return  again  to  the 
town  of  Shields  aThe  respectable  and 
peaceable  inhabitants  one  and  all  say, 
Go  d grant  it. 

The  Presentation  Convent. — On  Mon- 
day week  a most  interesting  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  Presentation  Convent 
in  the  western  suburbs.  A young  lady 
in  the  prime  of  life,  of  most  attractive 
person  and  endowments  voluntarily  re- 
signed this  world  and  its  vanities,  and 
dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of  her 
Creator ; the  postulant  was  Miss  Elisa 
Guilfoyle,  and  the  ceremony  on  the  oc- 
casion was  exceedingly  solemn,  and  im- 
pressive. The  religious  community  to 
which  this  young  lady  has  attached  her- 
self is  truly  a blessing  to  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  as  the  ladies  of  this  or- 
der, not  only  sealously  inculcate  the 
precepts  of  religion,  but  dispense  with  a 
liberal  hand,  the  benefits  of  education 
to  hundreds  of  poor  and  otherwise  desti- 
tute female  children— Tipperary  Free 
Prese 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  Ca- 
tholic Chapels  ars  entitled  te  have  a 
Bell  to  call  people  to  prayers  and  other 
offices,  in  a turret  on  the  top  of  the 
Chapel,  it  not  being  prohibited  by  law, 
and  a Beil  being  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient appendages  to  a religious  esta- 
blishment, sorely  it  should  now  be  again 
used.  Let  the  experiment  be  first  tried 
in  ihe  great  Chapel  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  in  Dublin* 
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Ecclesiastical  Movements ‘ — Rev.  J. 
M' Donnell  ku  lately  been  appointed  to 
Leamington. 

Rev.  Mr.  Faavel  ha*  succeeded  him 
at  Gloesop. 

Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  removed 
from  Coventry  to  Wappenbory. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crosbie  from  Leamington  to 
Mawley. 

Rev.  Mr.  Benson  to  Baddesley  from 
Wolverhnmptoh. 

Rev,  P.  O*  Farrell  from  Baddesley  to 
Bristol. 

Rev.  Mr  O'Sullivan  from  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  Mr.  Benson  at 
Wolverhampton. 

Rev.  C J.  O'Connor,  nephew  of 
Mr,  O'Connell,  is  stationed  at  St  Pe- 
ter's Chapel.  Birmingham. 

Rev.  f.  Birdsall  has  removed  from 
Cheltenham  to  Broadway. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  London  District  will  take  place  on 
Tnenday,  the  36th  inst  and  that  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Midland  District  the 
next  day.  A numerous  attendance  is 
expected. 


BIRTHS. 

On  die  4th  of  March,  in  Upper  Meant 
Sireet,  Dublin,  the  lady  of  P.  Sweetman, 
Esq.  of  a son. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  at  Hodsock 
Park,  die  lady -of  J,  Shuttle  worth.  Esq. 
of  a son  and  heir, 

MARRIED. 

At  Racket-hall,  county  Clare,  John 
Lucas,  of  Darragb,  Esq.,  to  Miss  11. 


Gleesoa,  niece  to  the  Rev.  O.  O'Sbaugh- 
nessy,  P.  P.  of  CUmdigad. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  sincerely  regretted,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  alter  a lingering  illness,  the 
Rev.  John  Martin  O'Donovan,  Catholic 
Chaplain  to  the  Richmond  General 
Penitentiary,  Grange  Gorman  • lane, 
and  also  Chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Stanhope -street  The  future 

historian  of  Ireland  will  have  to  fectfrd 
that,  although  of  humble  and  retiring 
habits,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donovan  not 
only  firmly  supported  hie  religion,  but 
sealously.  pereeveringly,  and  success- 
fully defended  the  cause  of  the  lowly 
and  miserable  against  craft,  prose!)  tis», 
and  despotism. 

Died  on  the  8th  atMariey  Hill,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  wife 
of  Ralph  Fenwick  Esq  aged  60  years, 
greatly  respected. 

Died  on  the  15th  Mrs,  Reave! jf#wi- 
dew  of  Cuthbert  Reavely  Esq  of  Kea- 
ton, and  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  Se- 
ville Row,  Newcastle-  upon- Tyne, 

Died  on  the  17th  in  Eldon  Square, 
Newcastle,  Jane,  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Leadbetter,  aged  seven  months. 

On  the  18th,  at  Ballygillane,  county 
Wexford,  aged  80  years,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Scallan,  mother  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  Scallan,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland. 

On  the  22od,  in  Waterford,  Mr.  T. 
P.  D’Arey,  of  St  Edmund's  College, 
Hertfordshire. 

RIP. 


Print  yd  by  R.  P,  Stony,  5,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham . 
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On  Lady  Morgan's  statements  regarding  St.  Peter's  chair 

at  Rome . 

The  character  of  Lady  Morgan  is  sufficiently  known  to  our  readers, 
to  dispense  us  from  the  necessity  of  premising  to  this  essay,  any  gene- 
ral remarks  upon  her  claims  to  veracity  or  correctness.  Where  ig- 
norance can  account  for  her  errors,  we  are  willing  to  admit  her  plea ; 
she  may  say  it  is  the  privilege  of  her  sex : when  the  accusation  a- 
mounts  only  to  that  of  over-charging  or  exaggerating,  we  can  over- 
look the  fault,  it  is  the  natural  propensity  which  results  from  her  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  for  she  is  a writer  of  romance.  But  when  she  bold- 
ly advances  as  facts  what  never  took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  blight- 
ing the  character  of  the  catholic  hierarchy ; when  she  asserts  what  the 
least  inquiry  would  have  shewn  her  to  be  false,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  vilifying  the  religion  of  millions  of  Christians ; then  all  apology  fails, 
the  malice  becomes  odious  because  it  is  found  m a woman,  the  calum- 
ny more  venomous,  because  penned  with  all  the  flippancy  of  the 
novelist. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  following  passage  regarding  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  “ The  sacrilegious  curiosity  of  the  French  broke  through 
all  obstacles  to  their  seeing  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  They  actually  re- 
moved its  superb  casket,  and  discovered  the  relic.  Upon  its  moul- 
dering and  dusty  surface  were  traced  carvings,  which  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  letters.  The  chair  was  quickly  bronght  into  a better  light, 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  removed,  and  the  inscription,  (for  an  inscription 
it  was,)  faithfully  copied.  The  writing  is  in  Arabic  characters,  and  is 
the  well  known  confession  of  Mahometan  faith. — “ There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet/'  It  is  supposed  that  this  chair 
had  been,  among  the  spoils  of  the  Crusaders,  offered  to  the  Church,  at 
a time  when  a taste  for  antiquarian  lore,  and  the  decyphering  of  inscrip- 
tions were  not  yet  in  fashion.  This  story  has  been  since  hushed  up, 
the  chair  replaced,  and  none  but  the  unhallowed  remember  the  fact, 
and  none  but  the  audacious  repeat  it.  Yet  such  there  are,  even  at 
Rome."* 

The  charge  contained  in  this  paragraph  is  of  a serious  nature.  It 
boldly  asserts  that  the  relic  venerated  in  the  Vatican  basilic  as  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  is  only  a Mohammedan  monument,  and  what  is  infi- 
nitely worse,  that  the  clergy,  having  discovered  this,  have  neverthe- 
less wickedly  continued  to  deceive  the  people,  by  directing  their  re- 


* Italy,  by  Lady  Morgan,  vol.  2.  p.  283,  not©  f 4to.  ed* 
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spect  towards  an  object  which  they  knew  to  be  a spurious  relic,  and 
which  bears  upon  it  a blasphemous  inscription  denying  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  most  compendious  course  to  confute  this  unblushing  ca- 
lumny, would  be  to  quote  the  attestation  of  those,  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  since  a period  antecedent  to  the 
French  Revolution,  to  the  fact  that  the  seals  were  never  violated  nor 
the  relic  inspected  by  them.  But  it  would  be  replied  to  this,  that  the 
men  who  could  deceive  the  public,  iu  the  impious  manner  which  Lady 
Morgan  supposes,  would  have  little  scruple  in  giving  any  testimony 
necessary  to  countenance  their  cheat. 

But  it  is  our  wish  to  set  this  calumny  for  ever  at  rest,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  our  Catholic  readers  some  information,  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting  upon  this  sacred  relic  of  antiquity.  We  will  brief- 
ly describe  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ; by  this  description  it  will  at  once 
be  proved  that  it  is  not  of  Mohammedan  origin,  and  that  all  antiquarian 
arguments  tend  to  confirm  the  pious  tradition  of  the  Church.  We 
will  next  give  the  strong  grounds  whereon  this  tradition  rests,  and 
thereby  demonstrate,  that  this  relic  existed  long  before  the  Crusades 
or  even  Mohammed  himself.  In  order  to  remove  every  shadow  of 
doubt  regarding  the  falsehood  of  her  Ladyship’s  tale,  we  will  lastly 
give  a brief  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  most  probably  led  to 
its  fabrication. 

A superb  shrine  of  gilt  bronze,  supported  by  four  gigantic  figures 
of  the  same  materials,  representing  four  Doctors  of  the  Church  closes 
the  view  of  the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  This  shrine  is  in  the  form 
of  a throne,  and  contains  a chair,  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied,  as  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  a tradition 
founded  upon  authentic  documents  that  St.  Peter  was  received  into 
the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  Church.*  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all 
the  early  Churches,  a chair  or  throne  would  be  occupied  by  him  when 
teaching  or  assisting  at  the  divine  worship.  It  is  in  fact  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  term  sedes,  cathedra , thronos,  seat , chair , or  throne 
became  the  ordinary  appellation  of  episcopal  juris  diction. f The  chair 
of  St.  Peter  is  precisely  such  a one  as  we  should  have  supposed  to  be 
given  by  a wealthy  Roman  senator  to  a ruler  of  the  Church  which  he 


* Acts  of  S.  Pudentiana,  Bolland,  May  % 
t See  Suicer,  Thesattr  ecdesiast.  Amst  17*28,  tom.  1 p.  1410.  Hence  the  e- 
piscopal  anthority  is  symbolised  on  Christian  monuments  by  a throne  or  chair;  see 
examples  in  Aringhi,  Roma  subterranea,  Rome  1651.  tom.  2 pp.  55,  666,  and 
Mamachi,  orig*  et  antiq.  cbrist.  tom.  5.  Rome  1755,  p.  596. 
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esteemed  and  protected.  It  is  of  mood  almost  entirely  covered  with 
ivory,  so  os  to  be  justly  considered  a curule  chair.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  parts,  the  square  or  cubic  portion  which  forms  the 
body,  and  the  upright  elevation  behind  which  forms  the  back.  The 
former  portion  is  four  Roman  palms  in  breadth  across  the  front,  two 
and  a half  at  the  side,  and  three  and  a half  in  height.  It  is  formed  by 
four  upright  posts,  united  together  by  transverse  bars  above  and  below. 
The  sides  are  filled  up  by  a species  of  arcade  consisting  of  two  pilas- 
ters of  carved  wood,  supporting  with  the  corner  posts,  three  little  ar- 
ches. The  front  is  extremely  rich,  being  divided  into  eighteen  small 
compartments  disposed  in  three  rows.  Each  contains  a basso-relievo 
in  ivory  of  the  most  exquisite  finish,  surrounded  by  ornaments  of  the 
purest  gold.*  These  bassi-relievi  represent,  not  the  feats  of  Mo- 
hammed, or  Ali  or  Osman,  or  any  other  payuim  chieftain,  as  the  rea- 
ders of  Lady  Morgan  might  expect,  unless  they  knew  that  the  religion 
of  the  prophet  does  not  tolerate  any  graven  images  at  all,  but  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  monster  quelling  Hercules.f  The  custom  of  adorning 
curule  chairs  with  sculptured  ivory  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients  : 

Signa  quoqne  in  sella  nossem  formata  curalv, 

Et  totam  Numida  sc  alp  tile  dentis  opus.J 

Coospicaum  signis  cum  premet  alias  ebur.  § 

The  back  of  the  chair  is  formed  by  a series  of  pilasters  supporting 
arches,  as  at  the  sides  ; the  pillars  here  are  three  in  number,  and  the 
arches  four.  Above  the  cornice,  which  these  support,  rises  a triangu- 
lar pediment,  giving  to  the  whole  a tasteful  and  architectural  appear- 
ance. Besides  the  bassi-relievi  above-mentioned,  the  rest  of  the 
front,  the  mouldings  of  the  back,  and  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment, 
are  all  covered  with  beautifully  wrought  ivory.  The  chair,  therefore, 
is  manifestly  of  Roman  workmanship,  a curule  chair,  such  as  might  be 
occupied  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  as 
might  befit  the  house  of  a wealthy  Roman  senator ; while  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  sculpture  forbids  us  to  consider  it  more  modem  than  the 
Augustan  age,  when  the  arts  were  in  their  greatest  perfection.  There 
is  another  circumstance,  which  deserves  particular  mention  in  the 
description  of  this  chair,  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the  time  of  St. 
Peter's  first  journey  to  Rome.  This  event  took  place  in  the  reign  of 


* De  identitate  cathedra  in  qua  S.  Petrus  Roma  primum  sedit.  Roma  1666, 
p.  69.  fib,  p.  31.  $Ovid,  Pontic,  Lib.  iv,ep.  i*.  27,  28,  §lb.  ep.  v.  18- 
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Claudius,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  period  that,  as  Justus  Lipsius  has 
well  proved,  sella  gestcitorice  began  to  be  used  by  men  of  rank  in 
Rome.*  For  it  is  after  this  period,  that  Suetonius,  Seneca,  Tacitus, 
Juvenal  and  Martial  mention  the  practice  of  being  borne  in  chairs. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  rings  placed  at  their  sides,  through  which 
poles  were  passed,  and  thus  the  chair  was  carried  by  slaves  upon  their 
shoulders.  At  each  side  of  St.  Peter’s  chair  are  two  rings,  manifestly 
intended  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  while  the  workmanship  of  this 
venerable  relic  necessarily  refers  its  date  to  the  early  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  this  peculiarity  tixes  it  at  a period,  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  which  St.  Peter  arrived  at  Rome. 

Thus  far,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  this  chair  is  precisely  such  a one 
as  the  antiquarian  would  expect  to  find,  claiming  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  episcopal  throne  of  the  first  Roman  pontiff.  This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  calumnious  statement  of  Lady 
Morgan ; and  the  confutation  will  be  much  more  complete  when  we 
give  the  grounds  of  moral  probability  that  it  is  the  identical  chair  used 
for  this  purpose. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  custom,  in  the  apostolic  churches,  to  pre- 
serve, with  great  devotion,  the  chairs  occupied  by  their  first  bishops, 
and  thereon  enthrone  their  successors.  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  .cen- 
tury, has  the  following  testimony  regarding  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
“The  chair  of  James,  who  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  having  been  preserved  until  our  days, 
is  honoured  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  brethren  of  that  church 
from  ancient  times. "+  Upon  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Hermon  to  that  see,  he  expresses  himself  in  these  terms  : 
he  obtained  “the  apostolic  chair  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  preserved 
there  as  yet.”$  Nicephorus  asserts  the  same  fact : “ We  know  that 
the  throne  of  James  has  been  preserved  until  our  days.  His  suc- 
cessors have  venerated  this  relic.”§  Valesius,  in  his  notes  upon  the 
passage  last  quoted  from  Eusebius,  observes,  that,  in  the  acts  of  St. 
Mark,  his  chair  is  said  to  have  been  long  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  acts  of  St.  Peter,  bishop  of  that  see,  relate,  that  out 
of  respect  to  it  and  to  a vision,  which  appeared  to  him,  he  refused  to 
seat  himself  in*that  chair,  and,  at  most,  would  only  occupy  its  foot- 
stool.** This  proves  that  such  objects  were  not  kept  merely  as  cu- 


* Just  Lips.  Elector.  C.  i.  cap.  19,  fEuseb.  Histor.  eccles.  lib.  vii.  c.  19. 
Ed.  Turin,  1746,  tom.  i.  p,  301.  $ lb.  c,  xxxii,  p.  326.  §Niceph.  Cal.  lib. 

vi.  c.  16.  **  Acts  of  St.  Peter  of  Alex.  ap.  Baron,  ad.  an.  310. 
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riosities,  but  were  reverenced  in  those  early  and  happy  times  of 
Christianity. 

These  two  instances,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  will  suffice 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Roman  church  would  exhibit  no 
less  veneration  for  the  throne  of  its  first  bishop,  and  preserve  it  for 
the  installation  of  his  successors.  At  any  rate,  they  abundantly  re- 
move every  prejudice  which  might  exist  against  the  venerable  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  church,  upon  the  ground  that  the  early  Christians 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  preserving  such  a relic,  or  that  it  is  im- 
probable that  it  could  have  been  so  long  preserved.  For,  if  the  chairs 
of  James  and  Mark  were  held  in  such  veneration,  and  preserved  en- 
tire till  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  even  of  Nicephorus,  it  is  even  more 
probable  that  the  chair  of  Peter  would  be  kept  by  the  Roman  church, 
as  a more  valuable  treasure.  And  if  it  once  reached  the  sera  of 
Constantine,  there  could  be  no  farther  difficulty  as  to  its  having  been 
preserved  until  our  own  times.  The  author  of  the  dissertation  above 
referred  to,  in  the  margin,  has  collected  the  authorities  which  trace  the 
identity  »of  this  chair  from  age  to  age.  We  will  select  a few  of  the 
more  ancient  ones.  Our  author  begins  with  Tertullian,  though  most 
of  our  readers  will  instantly  recognise  a passage,  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  give  a less  material  interpretation.  We  will 
quote  it,  however,  leaving  the  decision  of  its  certain  meaning  to  the 
critics.  “ Run  through  the  apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  very  chairs 
of  the  apostles,  as  yet,  preside  in  their  proper  places."  * Certainly, 
if  by'cAatr  is  here  to  be  understood  the  same  as  see,  there  is  not  much 
strength  in  the  expression ; for,  as  an  apostolic  church  is  exactly  a 
church,  which  was  founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  has  a bishop  descend- 
ing from  them,  to  say,  with  so  much  emphasis,  that  in  the  apostolic 
chuches,  the  very  sees  of  the  Apostles  were,  as  yet,  preserved,  (ipsae 
adhuc  apostolorum  cathedrae)  is  not,  6urely,  in  Tertullian's  usual  style 
of  terse  reasoning.  The  very  words,  ipsae  and  adhuc,  seem  to  imply 
something  extraordinary  and  unexpected.  Tertullian,  after  this, 
mentions  Rome  as  being  one  of  these  Churches. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Optatus,  in  the  fourth  century,  appears  to  us 
to  have  more  force : it  is  as  follows.  “ Render  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  your  chair ; since  you  claim  to  be  the  holy  church,  and  even 


* Percunre  ecclesias  apostolic  as,  apod  quas  ipsae  adhuc  cathedrae  apostolorum 
suis  locis  president : si  Italia  adjaces,  babes  Romani,  unde  nobis  qnoque  anctoritas 
presto  eat.  De  praescrip  has  re  tic.  c.  xxxvi.  The  learned  Valesins,  in  the  place 
above  quoted,  adopts  the  same  interpretation  of  this  passage  of  Tertullian  as  our 
author. 
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say  that  you  have  a portion  in  the  city  of  Rome.— But  if  you  ask 
Macrobius  where  he  sits  in  that  city,  will  he  be  able  to  reply,  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  ? I doubt  if  he  even  know  it  by  sight  and  to  its 
church  (memoriam  *)  he  does  not  approach . Behold  there  are  the 
churches  (memoriae)  of  the  two  apostles;  say  if  he  have  been  able  to 
enter  there,  or  have  there  offered  sacrifice  ?”+  St.  Optatus  here  speaks 
of  the  cathedra  as  something  visible  and  material,  distinguishes  it  from 
Rome,  the  see  of  the  apostles,  mentions  its  church  as  that  of  the  apos- 
tle where  sacrifice  used  to  be  offered.  In  fine,  it  seems  difficult  to 
read  this  passage  without  understanding  in  it  something  different  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  the  year  503  we  have  a testimony  which 
admits  of  no  controversy.  It  is  a passage  of  Ennodius  of  Ticinum  in 
his  apologetical  work  against  the  impugners  of  the  fourth  Roman  Sy- 
nod. He  tells  these  that  by  their  machinations  “ mundi  caput  Ro- 
mam  esse  prostratam,  et  nutricem  pontificii  cathedram  quasi  uttimum 
videre  sedile  despectam,”  % This  comparison  is  sufficiently  clear,  but 
the  words  which  follow  remove  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  Ecce 
nunc  ad  gestatoriam  sellam  apostolicce  confessionis  uda  mittunt  limi- 
na  candidatos.  § These  words  seem  to  allude  to  some  visit  made  by 
the  newly  baptised  to  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  as  is  done  at  the 
present  day  by  baptised  adults;  and  the  description  which  we  have 
given  of  the  chair  will  demonstrate  how  accurately  it  is  designated  by 
the  expression  gestatoriam  sellam  apostolicce  confessionis . 

These  testimonies  are,  I trust,  more  than  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
foolish  story  with  which  Lady  Morgan  has  treated  her  Protestant 
readers.  They  will  have  done  more ; they  will  have  satisfied  our 
Catholic  readers  of  the  highly  respectable  tradition  which  authorises 
the  Church  in  venerating  this  relic.  I might  add  the  festival  in  its  ho- 
nour mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  and  the  very  fact  of  a chair  of  such 


* Nob  in  martyribns  nostria  non  templa  sicut  Diia,  sed  memorias  sfcnt  hominibns 
mortnis,  quorum  apod  Deutn  vivant  apiritaa,  fabricamaa.  St.  Ang.  De  Civ  Dei  lib. 
22.  cap.  10  The  word  ia  used  in  the  aame  sense  by  SS.  Paulinas  and  Jerome,  the 
council  of  Cartharge,  &c.  The  mention  of  sacrifice  in  the  text  also  proves  its 
meaning  there. 

f Veatrse  cathedrae  vos  originem  reddite,  qui  vobis  vnltis  S.  Ecclesiam  vindh 
care,  sed  et  habere  vos  in  urbe  Roma  partem  aliqaam  dicitis. — Denique  si  Macro- 
bio dicator,  ubi  illic  sedeat  nnmqnid  potest  dicere  in  cathedra  Petri  ? quam  nescto 
si  vel  ocufis  nouit , et  ad  cujus  memoriam  non  accedit . Ecce  prsesentes  snntibi 
daorum  memorise  apostolorura ; dicite  ai  ad  haa  ingredi  potnit  ita  ut  obtulerit  illic. 
Lib.  2 adv.  Parmenian. 

$ In  Labbei  consilia,  tom,  4.  Par,  1671,  p.  1356.  C. 

I Ibid  p.  1358.  B. 
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ancient  and  pagan  workmanship  being  preserved  for  so  many  ages  in 
such  a Church.  No  one  doubts  the  identity  of  the  coronation  chair  of 
our  Kings  of  England  with  that  of  Edward  the  confessor,  simply  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  ever  been  preserved  in  W estminister  Abbey  for  that 
purpose;  the  same  tradition  exists  in  favour  of  St.  Peter’s  chair.  We 
deem  it  needless  to  bring  later  witnesses ; in  later  ages  they  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance. 

But  a serious  objection  te  the  authenticity  of  this  chair  seems  to 
have  been  raised  by  protestants  from  the  labours  of  Hercules  being 
sculptured  upon  it.  Is  it  credible  that  an  apostle  would  have  used  so 
profane  a seat?  Would  he  have  taught  Christianity  from  a chair  adorn- 
ed with  the  emblems  of  paganism  ? Such  is  the  objection  first  brought 
by  more  ancient  adversaries  and  repeated  with  a chuckling  smile  of  self 
applause  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Owen,  in  his  sermon  entitled  Christ  and  not 
Peter  the  Rock.  *His  words  are  these  : u The  Church  of  Rome  was 
long  supposed  to  possess  another  decisive  confirmation  of  the  same 
fact.  This  was  the  identical  chair  on  which  the  Apostle  Peter  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit.  So  universal  and  uninterrupted  had  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  this  point  been,  that  the  18th  of  January  was  (is)  re- 
gularly observed  as  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Chair,  and,  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  was  exposed  to  public  adoration.  In  1662,  when  it  was  being 
cleaned,  in  order  to  its  being  placed  in  some  conspicious  place  in  the 
Vatican,  the  gazing  spectators,  to  their  great  astonishment,  were  pre- 
sented with  the  Labours  of  Hercules , engraved  upon  it.”  In  one  re- 
spect, this  writer  treats  it  more  leniently  than  our  female  censurer ; 
he  seems  to  suppose  that  all  veneration,  or,  as  he  choses  to  call  it, 
adoration,  ceased  upon  this  fatal  discovery.  He  speaks  in  the  past 
tense,  little  aware  that  we  yet  consider  the  tradition  as  strong  as 
ever. 

Truly,  we  Catholics  are  in  a hard  case;  whether  the  chair  is  to  be  pro- 
ved modern,  by  Lady  Morgan’s  Arabic  inscription,  or  ancient,  by  Mr. 
Owen’s  pagan  sculpture,  either  is  to  be  a sufficient  proof  of  its  spurious- 
ness. How  then,  would  these  antiquarians  have  had  it?  With  Christian 
representations?  Then  should  we  have  been  told,  that  Jablonsky  had 
triumphantly  demonstrated  that  such  abominations  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  by  the  Carpocratians,  or  some  other  Gnostics, 
that  graven  things,  and  the  likeness  of  things  on  earth,  &c.  saving 
always,  we  suppose,  the  rampant  lion  and  unicorn,  were  not  permitted 


4 Preached  at  Tavistock  Chapel  for  the  auxiliary  reformation  society  for  St 
Gibs’ a,  p.  26,  note. 
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in  places  of  worship,  till  popery  had  corrupted  it.  Then  suppose  it 
had  been  as  plain  as  a presbyterian  pulpit  or  the  sides  of  a meeting 
house  ? oh,  then  we  should  have  been  told  that  there  were  no  data  by 
which  to  decide  its  antiquity,  that  it  might  be  a forgery  of  any  time,  or 
any  place.  In  fine  when  one  is  determined  not  to  believe,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  motives  to  doubt 
But  no  one  versed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  will  allow  the  slight- 
est force  to  Mr.  Owen’s  argument.  It  is  a demonstrated  fact  that  the 
early  Christians,  well  knowing  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  made  no  scru- 
ple of  turning  to  pious  uses,  and  employing  in  the  worship  of  the 
church,  objects  adorned  with  the  symbols  of  idolatry.  Aringhi  has 
sufficiently  proved  this,  regarding  many  emblems  of  pagan  worship 
which  are  to  be  found  applied  to  the  Christian  doctrines.*  He  has 
dedicated  a particular  chapter  to  the  numerous  representations  of  Or- 
pheus, which  are  to  be  met  in  the  most  ancient  paintings  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  which  he  supposes  to  symbolise  our  Saviour,  f Boldetti 
also,  in  illustrating  the  sarcophagus  of  Aurelia  Agapetilla,  which, 
though  manifestly  belonging  to  a Christian,  is  adorned  with  heathenish 
sculptures,  fully  discusses  the  same  question,  and  proves,  by  numerous 
instances,  that  the  early  Christians  had  no  hesitation  in  converting  to 
their  own  use  monuments  bearing  pagan  representations^  The  learn- 
ed Marangoni  has  written  a work  expressly  upon  this  subject,  entitled, 
Celle  cose  gentilesche  ad  uso  delle  chiese.  But  the  most  modern  and 
most  complete  demonstration  of  this  point  is  the  dissertation  of 
the  Canon  Giuseppe  Antonio  Botazzi,  entitled  “ On  the  emblems  or 
symbols  of  the  very  ancient  sarcophagus  of  Tortona.”**  This  monu- 
ment of  the  age  of  Adrian  had  been  supposed  by  Mabillon  and  Mont- 
faucon  to  be  pagan,  in  consequence  of  its  heathen  emblems.  The 
learned  antiquarian  is  acknowledged  to  have  defeated  their  objections 
to  its  Christian  original,  and  to  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  those 
symbols  may  occur  upon  Christian  monuments.  We  have  numerous 
instances  of  such  a use  made  of  pagan  ornaments.  Many  sarcophagi 
are  used  as  altars  in  the  oldest  basilicae  .•  many  churches,  which  were 
once  temples  were  allowed  to  retain  the  ornaments  which  embellished 
them.  The  mausoleum  of  Constantia  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  yet  pre- 
serves the  paintings  which  it  bore  as  a temple  of  Bacchus  ; Anastasius 


♦ Roma  subterranea,  tom.  il.  p.  450.  f p 560,  § Osservazioni  sopra  i 

cimitiri  de’  SS.  marlin,  Rome  1720.  p.  465. 

**  Degli  emblemi  o simboli  dell'  aniichissimo  sarcofago  Tortonese.  Tortona 
1824.  In  consideration  of  this  woik,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  his  sacred  antiquarian. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  4.  2d 
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tells  us  that  Pope  Simplicius  consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  on 
the  Esquiline,  called  the  Catabarbara , * and  yet  he  left  untouched 
the  history  of  Diana  and  her  chase,  which  was  represented  there  in 
Mosaic.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Sicily  will  remember  the  mag- 
nificent urn  at  Girgenti  (Agrigentum,)  used  as  a baptismal  font  in  the 
cathedral,  and  enriched  with  the  most  superb  Grecian  reliefs. 

No  objection,  therefore,  can  be  brought  against  the  authenticity  of 
our  relic  from  its  pagan  sculptures,  any  more  than  from  Lady  Mor- 
gan’s pretended  Arabic  inscription.  These  sculptures,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  shewn  to  be  decided  proofs  of  its  antiquity,  and  indeed 
we  may  observe  that  they  are  also  arguments  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
relic  i for  after  a certain  period  in  the  Church,  u hen  we  reach  the 
ages  popularly  designated  as  the  dark  times  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, it  would  have  been  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  have  intro- 
duced to  public  veneration  any  emblems  of  paganism  ; for  the  men  of 
those  times,  and  especially  the  ecclesiastics  are  generally  criticised,  and 
that,  in  no  very  measured  terms  by  modem  archeologists,  for  having 
carried  their  zeal  against  idolatry  so  far  as  to  have  broken  in  pieces 
and  utterly  destroyed  many  valuable  monuments,  purely  because  they 
were  heathen.  It  is  rather  inconsistent  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
accuse  them  of  being  so  6tera  in  their  bigotry  as  to  spare  nothing  that 
had  been  pagan,  and  yet  to  charge  them  on  the  other,  with  treasuring 
them  up  as  relics,  and  exposing  them  to  public  veneration.  Add  to  this 
the  great  improbability  of  a pagan  chair  composed  of  materials  so  frail 
as  wood  and  ivory,  so  tempting  as  pure  gold,  escaping  the  ravages  of 
war,  the  accidents  of  ages,  the  even  pious  cupidity  of  zealots,  unless 
some  religious  recollections  had  been  attached  to  it,  and  piety  had  been 
interested  in  its  peculiar  preservation.  Thus  we  think  the  pagan  em- 
bellishments of  our  relic,  a proof,  not  only  of  its  antiquity,  but  of  its 
authenticity. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  to  our  readers  that  our  confutation  of  Lady 
Morgan’s  mis-statement  ought  to  end  here.  But  there  is  one  pointy 
which  we  think  may  be  still  wanting  to  satisfy  Jhe  incredulity  of  some 
of  her  admirers.  The  story,  these  will  say,  may  not  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  have  had  some  foundation 
in  fact.  Is  it  credible  that  her  Ladyship,  or  her  informers,  should 
have  fabricated  a mere  tale,  without  the  slightest  grounds  ? To  satisfy 
even  such  adversaries  as  these,  and  to  set  the  calumny  at  rest  for  ever, 
we  will  state  the  circumstances,  which,  we  doubt  not,  served  as  its 


* De  vitis  Romanorum  pontificum,  ed.  vatic  1731,  tom.  i.  p.  64. 
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ground  work,  and  thus  leave  no  objection  unanswered.  The  literary 
controversy,  which  we  shall  have  to  detail  is  little,  if  at  all  known  out 
of  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain,  and  may  therefore  be  interesting  under 
another  point  of  view. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Venice,  which  was  the  patriarchal 
Church  till  1807,  has  long  been  preserved  a chair  of  stone,  called  by 
the  people,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  not  upon  any  altar,  but  stands 
against  the  wall,  between  the  second  and  third  altars.  In  1749,  Fla- 
minio  Cornaro,  or  Cornelius,  published  his  Ecclesiae  venetoe  antique 
monuments.  In  the  second  volume,  p.  194,  is  an  engraving  of  this 
monument,  accompanying  his  description  of  it.  The  history  which  he 
gives  is  the  same,  as  is  recorded  upon  a tablet  over  the  chair,  that  it 
was  given  by  the  Emperor  Michael  to  the  doge  Peter  Grandonicus, 
in  1310.  The  back  of  the  chair  was  however  adorned  with  a rich  cu- 
fic  inscription,  and  Cornaro  desired  the  learned  Jos.  Assemani  to  de- 
cypher it  tor  his  work.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  account  for,  or  ex- 
cuse the  erroneous  interpretation  which  he  gave.  One  thing  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  did  not  wish  by  it  to  encourage  any  deceit.  The  writing 
contained,  according  to  his  reading,  several  portions  of  the  second 
psalm,  and  among  them  the  words,  “ The  work  of  Abdulla,  the  ser- 
vant of  God,”  and  “ Antioch  the  city  of  God.”  The  learned  orien- 
talist Norberg,  in  the  main,  confirmed  this  explanation.  Upon  the 
calculations  which  Assemani  made,  in  consequence  of  this  inscription, 
Cornaro  came  to  the  following  conclusion  regarding  the  date  of  the 
monument.  “ This  chair  therefore  was  constructed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, nor  assuredly  was  it  ever  used  by  the  Prince  of  the  apostles,  nor 
by  any  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  before  the  year  742.”* 

To  those  who  have  never  attempted  to  decypher  inscriptions,  and  a- 
bove  all,  to  those  who  know  not  the  difficulties  of  the  Arabic  language 
and  the  cufic  character,  it  may  appear  wonderful,  that  an  inscription 
like  this,  should  have  been  such  a mystery.  There  have  however 
been  always  but  few  men  in  Europe,  who  would  undertake  the  expla- 
nation, with  great  probability  of  success,  and  one  of  those  few,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  was  the  learned  professor  of  Rostock,  Olaus 
Gerard  Tychsen.  From  the  engraving  in  Cornaro's  work  he  decy- 
phered  the  inscription  and  published  it  in  an  interesting  dissertation, 
which  soon  went  through  two  editions.  The  first  appeared  in  1787, 
the  second,  printed  at  Rostock,  two  years  later,  was  entitled  u Inter- 
pretatio  inscriptions  cuficae  in  raarmorea  tempti  patriarchalis  S.  Petri 


* Apud  Tychsen,  ubi  inf,  p.  8. 
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cathedra,  qua  8.  Apostolus  Petrus,  Antiochiae  sedisse  traditur.”  In 
this  dissertation  he  clearly  proves  the  inscription  to  be  Mohammedan, 
and  composed  of  several  verses  of  the  Koran.* 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  this  work  must  have  given 
rise  to  the  tale,  adopted  without  investigation,  and  given  with  such  as- 
surance by  Lady  Morgan.  But  in  the  present  instance,  did  the  catho- 
lic clergy  seek  to  suppress  the  discovery  ? We  have  already  seen  the 
conduct  of  Cornaro  and  Jos.  Assemani,  what  followed  was  stamped 
with  the  same  candid  love  of  truth.  Monsignor  Qioannelli,  Patriarch 
of  Venice,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  Tychsen's  essay,  communicated 
it  to  the  celebrated  Simon  Assemani,  the  treasure  of  Padua,  as  Sacy 
used  to  call  him.  This  learned  and  amiable  orientalist,  who,  by  liis 
death  in  April  1821,  closed  the  long  literary  career  of  the  Assemani’s 
in  Europe,  at  once  approved  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a few  words, 
which  were  incorrect  in  Cornaro’s  engraving,  and  which  a more  accu- 
rate inspection  of  the  monument  enabled  him  to  amend.  But  there 
were  two  points  whereon  Assemani  differed  much  from  Tychsen ; 
these  he  communicated  to  him  through  their  common  friend  De  Rossi 
of  Parma.  They  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  second  edition ; Asse- 
mani thought  their  being  omitted  arose  from  some  other  cause ; an  ac- 
tive correspondence  ensued,  which  Tychsen  published,  + and  which 
does  equal  credit  to  both.  The  points  at  issue  were  these.  1st. — 
Assemani  conceives  the  two  verses  of  the  Koran,  to  be  manifestly  ap- 
plicable, not  to  a chair,  but  to  persons,  who  had  died  in  battle  against 
Christians,  therefore  the  back  on  which  it  is  engraved,  forms  no  part  of 
the  chair  but  is  a cippus  or  sepulchral  stone,  2nd. — This  is  further 
confirmed  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a detached  piece  of  stone,  of  a dif- 
ferent quality  from  the  rest.  Indeed  he  considers  the  whole  as  made 
up  of  seven  pieces,  the  arms  are  of  Verona  marble,  and  consequently 
of  neither  Sicilian  nor  Moorish  origin,  as  Tychsen  thought  the  chair 
to  be.  He  never  calls  it  by  any  other  name  than  cosi  detta  cattedra,  § 
pretesa  cattedra .**  Tychsen  appealed  to  the  absence  of  ,a  date  on  the 
tomb-stone,  to  the  donation  of  the  Emperor  Michael  Balbus,  which 


* The  verses  are  Sura  iii.  194  xxxiii.  118.  The  first  edition  Buetxovii,  1787, 
contained  an  error  in  the  title  placing  the  chair  in  St  Mark's  instead  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church. 

fin  his  Appendix  ad  inscriptionis  cuficn  Venetiis  in  marmorea  tempi i patriarch- 
alia  S,  Petri  cathedra  conspicuc  interpretationem,  Rostock,  1790.  It  is  singular, 
that  in  the  first  dissertation,  in  neither  edition  does  the  name  of  Venice  occur  in  the 
title  page. 

§ Append,  p.  11.  **ib.  p \% 
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mentioned  the  whole  chair,  and  to  other  circumstances.  Assemaoi  re- 
plied ; the  donation  he  proved  to  be  spurious ; and,  after  a careful 
perusal  of  the  printed  controversy,  and  inedited  papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject,* we  think,  that  Assemani  made  good  his  point.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  this  stone,  brought  as  a trophy  from  Sicily,  or  the  east,  was 
deposited  in  the  churcb,  in  order  to  receive  much  the  same  respect,  as 
the  Turkish  flags  in  the  church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen  at  Pisa, 
or  the  colours  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  St.  Paul’s. 

In  fact,  the  very  guide  books  of  Venice  treat  this  monument  with- 
out much  respect : the  following  is  the  account  of  it,  given  by  Quadri, 
the  first  whom  we  have  happened  to  open.  “ A very  ancient  marble 
chair,  believed,  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  the  one  used  by  St.  Peter  at  An- 
tioch. There  have  appeared  various  opinions  concerning  it,  which 
have  not,  however,  placed  the  point  out  of  doubt.  It  has  graven  upon 
it  an  inscription  in  cufic  Arabic  characters,  which  consists,  according  to 
some  learned  men,  of  two  verses  of  the  Koran.  Others  consider  it  the 
throne  of  some  African  prince.”  + There  is  no  festival  in  its  honour, 
and  we  have  been  assured  by  persons,  many  years  resident  at  Venice, 
that  they  have  been  very  frequently  in  the  church,  but,  till  our  men- 
tioning it  to  them,  had  never  noticed  the  chair,  nor  heard  of  it  as  a 
relic. 

But  we  should  be  unjust  to  our  case,  if  we  did  not  notice,  as  a 
contrast  to  Lady  Morgan’s  story,  the  conduct  of  literary  men  a- 
among  the  Catholics  of  Spain  and  Italy,  upon  this  discovery  of  Tych- 
sen’s,  though  he  was  a Protestant,  writing  against  what  some  had 
considered  a relic.  Mariano  Pizzi  at  Madrid,  wrote  to  him  a letter, 
dated  June  28,  1788,  which  fully  approves  of  the  interpretation,  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  elder  Assemani’s  mistakes,  and  offers 
an  opinion  regarding  the  origin  of  the  monument.§  The  learned 
Arteta  of  Madrid,  wrote  on  the  13th  of  September,  1787,  in  the  same 
strain,  and  promised  to  make  the  work  known  in  Spain.  Tychsen 
also  wrote  upon  the  subject  to  his  learned  and  victorious  antagonist, 
upon  another  occasion,  Perez  Bayer  of  Valencia,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished canon,  D.  Juan,  B.  Herman,  also  to  D.  Ignacio  de  Asso,  the 
count  of  Floriblanca,  and  F.  Antonio,  Arabic  professor  of  Lisbon ; and 
not  one  of  them  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it  in  any  other  light  than 


* We  have  free  access  to  collections  of  valuable  papers  by  the  first  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  last  century,  and  may,  perhaps,  occasionally  communicate  extracts 
from  them,  through  the  medium  of  this  journal. 

t Quattro  giorni  a Venexia,  Milano,  1827,  p.  83.  § Tychsen’s  Appendix,  p 38. 
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as  a literary  contest*  In  the  memorial  iHeraHo  el  Madrid  1798, 
pp.  579 . 582.  is  a notice  of  Tychsen'e  work,  of  which  he  remarks : 
“ quae  rive  stylum,  sive  ssntiendi  libertatem,  candorem,  bumamtatem 
et  erudidonem  eximii  scriptoria  species,  summara  omnmo  meretur  at- 
tentionem,  oeneurmque  Hispanic*,  a malsdids  tom  iniqnd  per  strict  a, 
praestandam  in  apcico  ponit/’t  hi  addition  to  the  approbation  of  Asse- 
mani  and  De  Rossi,  we  may  notice  that  of  the  learned  Prince  of 
Torremuzza  in  Palermo  4 

Here  then  we  hare  laid  open  the  origin  of  Lady  Morgan's  foolish 
and  wicked  tale.  The  stone  chair,  called  by  the  vulgar,  that  of  St. 
Peter,  and  kept  in  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  that  Apostle  in  Venioe, 
has  been  confounded  with  the  ivory  throne  of  the  Vatican  basilic,  by 
some  blundering  or  malicious  person ; die  story  has  been  repeated  to 
her  Ladyship,  she  deemed  it  too  well  suited  to  her  purposes  of  mis- 
representation to  merit  examination,  and  gave  it  to  the  public  with  all 
the  assurance  which  points,  and  all  the  levity  which  wings,  the  worst 
shafts  of  calumny.  There  is  something  truly  profligate  in  her  waste 
of  human  character,  whether  we  consider  her  assassinating  private  re- 
putations by  personal  anecdote,  or  cutting  down  whole  classes  of  men, 
as  in  the  instance  we  have  been  confuting.  In  her  former  capacity, 
we  may  say  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

“ Cnpit  per  hooesta* 

Ire  domoe,  impane  mines : doluere  cruento 
Dente  lacessiti ; fuit  intactis  quoqne  rara. 

Conditions  toper  commani ; quin  etf&m  lex, 

Panaqae  late”** 

Admitted  into  good  society,  she  has  repaid  hospitality  by  public  ex- 
posure ; many  in  Italy  have  suffered  severely  from  her  mistatements, 
and  most  of  the  Continent  has  been  shut  up  against  her,  for  fear  of  a 
fresh  display  of  her  dangerous  talents.  As  we  have  touched  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  course  of  our  disquisition  has  brought  us  to  Venice, 
we  cannot  refuse  the  request  of  a talented  and  amiable  friend  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  contradicting  her  Ladyship’s 
account  of  an  interview  with  him.  The  narrative,  which  we  allude  to 
is  towards  the  dose  of  her  work,  where  she  recounts  her  visit  to  the 


* See  the  substance  of  these  correspondences  in  A.  Th.  Hartmann’s  work  entit- 
led, Oluf.  O.  Tychsen,  oder  W and e run gen  dutch  die  mannlgfaltigsten  Gebiete 
der  biblisch-asiatiechen  Literatur,  vel.  % part  % Brem.  1920.  pp.  164. 169. 

■f  Tychseu’s  Appendix  p.  89.  § Hartmann's  Wande range n.  p 165. 

**  Horace,  Bpis.  lib.  2 ep  1,  150. 
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celebrated  convent  of  the  Mechitarist  Armenians  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Lazzaro  at  Venice.  We  are  requested  by  Father  Pasquale  Aucher, 
to  say  that  the  version  of  his  conversation  with  Lady  Morgan,  given 
in  her  pages,  is  totally  incorrect  Indeed  no  person,  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  him  could  suspect  that  he  had  spoken  in  such  a strain*.  One 
observation  especially  was  too  absurd  and  too  contrary  to  his  known 
sentiments  to  have  escaped  his  lips.  He  is  made  to  say,  that  “ the 
Popes  had  received  their  congregation  (the  Meehitarists)  though  an 
heretical  one  under  their  special  protection.”*  The  Holy  See  has  no 
subjects  more  truly  Catholic,  and  more  wholly  devoted  to  i<^  than  the 
Armenians  of  St.  Lazzaro.  They  do  not  differ  from  us  in  the  slight- 
est point,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Aucher  in  particular,  from  his  fluency 
in  the  English  language,  omits  no  opportunity  of  convincing  his  pro- 
testant  acquaintance  and  visitors  upon  this  head. 

So  much  for  an  instance  of  the  liberty  which  this  lady  takes  with 
individual  reputation ; the  subject  of  this  long  disquisition  may  serve 
as  an  instance  of  her  wholesale  slander.  Had  we  deemed  it  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  confined  to  her  pages,  we  should  have  hardly 
reckoned  it  worth  so  formal  a confutation.  Here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
noxious  things,  the  poison  is  united  to  its  antidote.  But  it  is  too  pretty 
an  addition  to  the  standard  mis-representations  of  Catholic  practices  to 
be  long  monopolised  by  the  person,  who  may  claim  its  brCvet  ef  inven- 
tion. Accordingly  we  find  it  repeated  word  for  word  by  Mr.  Hone, 
in  his  every-day  book,  f a work  destined  to  circulate  among  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders ; and  it  has  probably  found  its  way  into  many 
other  works  of  greater  circulation  than  Lady  Morgan's  Italy.  This 
consideration  leads  us  to  hope,  that  a full  confutation,  like  the  present, 
may  not  bo  deemed  superfluous. 

N.  W. 


* Italy  vol.  it  page  465.  f Vol.  i.  page  123. 
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Narrative  of  the  Seizure  of  Douay  College,  and  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Seniors,  Professors,  and  Students  to 
Dourlens.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  V.  G.  L.  D. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  for  the  first  three  weeks  after  our 
descent  from  the  garret,  our  finances  indeed  were  much  impaired,  nor 
did  we  know,  which  which  way  to  look  for  help.  The  butter  we  had 
brought  trom  College  was  diminishing  fast ; our  candles  were  also 
lessening;  and  three  weeks  expences  for  the  maintenance  of  forty* 
seven  individuals  had  emptied  our  purse.  In  vain  had  we  repeatedly 
applied  to  every  constituted  power  in  the  country.  We  drew  up  me- 
morials, addresses,  and  petitions,  which  we  transmitted  severally  to  all 
the  three  powers  residing  in  Douay.  But  the  administrators  of  the 
municipality,  district  and  department  did  not  condescend  to  give  us  an 
answer. — W e fondly  hoped,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  department  de 
la  Somme , under  whose  control  we  were,  would  be  more  indulgent,— 
Delusive  hope ! nor  did  they  condescend  to  give  us  an  answer.  We 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  district,  and  to  the  municipality  of  Dour- 
lens ; and  we  found  in  every  instance,  that  the  ideas  and  words  of  dis- 
tress, want,  famine,  and  all  their  attendant  calamities  were  without 
meaning,  or  too  weak  to  make  impression  on  hearts,  which  republican 
patriotism  had  hardened  into  insensibility. — One  answer,  indeed,  we 
did  receive : it  was  from  either  the  district  or  municipality  at  Dour- 
lens ; and  the  answer  was,  that  they  were  incompetent  to  give  us  re- 
lief. We  addressed  ourselves  to  the  convention.  We  even  addres- 
sed ourselves  to  the  then  almighty  rulers  of  France,  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  They  honoured  our  petitions  with  silence.  The  world 
well  knows,  what  impression  was  likely  to  be  made  on  their  feelings, 
to  whom  the  lives  of  millions  were  but  a trifle,  or  a measure  of  ne- 
cesity. — Citizen  Laurent,  member  of  the  convention,  came  to  Amiens, 
with  a special  charge  to  superintend  the  whole  department  of  the 
Somme . To  him  we  also  addressed  our  humble  supplications.  The 
Commandant  of  the  Citadel  condescended  to  be  the  bearer ; but  the 
majesty  of  the  great  man  would  have  been  lowered  into  insignificance, 
and  his  patriotism  would  have  been  rendered  suspicious,  had  pity  found 
access  to  his  heart.  Accordingly  with  indignant  zeal,  he  instantly 
committed  it  to  the  fire,  unread,  in  presence  of  the  Commandant.  The 
public  papers,  which  we  daily  read,  gave  us  no  comfortable  idea  of 
this  missionary  Representative. — His  letters  to  the  Convention  were 
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but  blasphemous  sarcasms  against  Religion,  and  Priests.  This  was  no 
cheering  prospect  to  a company,  in  which  were  nine  Priests,  besides 
other  religious  men,  and  three  in  holy  orders.  He  did  not  indeed 
proceed  to  acts  of  blood ; but  not  a gleam  of  mildness  could  be  disco- 
vered in  any  of  his  words,  letters  or  actions.  With  dismay  we  read, 
as  it  were,  our  sentence  of  death,  in  the  violent  invectives,  which  came 
from  his  pen : and  little  did  we  think  that  a time  would  come.  When 
all  this  severity  would  be  called  good  nature  and  a necessary  mea- 
sure to  save  the  whole  department,  and  its  thousand  prisoners  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  sanguinary  Le  Bon . Yet  so  boasted  Laurent , after  the 
death  of  Robespierre. — We  did  not  know  his  good  nature  at  the  time 
we  experienced  it ; and  to  this  day  we  are  rather  at  a loss  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  a kindness,  which  caused  in  Us  such  anguish,  terror, 
and  distress. 

With  this  bleak  prospect  of  increasing  distress,  we  resigned  our- 
selves to  the  providential  care  of  him,  who  hath  counted  the  hairs  of 
our  head,  who  clothes  the  lillies  of  the  valleys,  and  feeds  the  birds  of 
the  air.  We  had  begun  to  talk  of  the  sale  of  a few  watches,  which 
some  of  us  had,  and  of  six  silver  table  spoons,  all  that  we  had  saved 
from  the  great  quantity  we  had  in  the  College  ; — when,  in  the  after- 
noon of  Nov.  13th,  Oliver  entered  our  apartments,  with  an  allowance 
of  bread,  which  we  thankfully  received.  From  that  day  forward,  we 
were  regularly  supplied  with  31b.  per  diem  for  each  man.  The  quali- 
ty indeed  varied,  sometimes  bad  and  very  bad ; but  generally  of  a to* 
lerable  taste  and  look.  Hunger,  health  and  youth  in  most  of  us 
found  the  allowance  rather  scanty,  and  at  times  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  some  additional  loaves. — This  allowance  of  so 
necessary  an  article  raised  our  spirits  ; but  money  was  wanting  and 
all  correspondence  with  friends  was  shut.  We  knew  nothing  of  our 
friends  afad  countrymen  in  other  towns  of  France;  and  they  knew  no- 
thing of  us.  We  knew  that  our  cause  was  common  with  theirs,  and 
therefore  naturally  concluded,  that  their  situation  was  similar  to  our 
own.  We  knew  the  arrestation  was  general ; but  we  knew  not  the 
place  of  confinement.  At  length  Providence,  in  a manner  unexpect- 
ed, opened  a correspondence  with  our  friends,  fellow-collegians  and 
countrymen  confined  at  St.  Omer,  which  supplied  us  with  occasional 
remittances,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  at  Dourlens. 

One  Saturday  evening,  in  what  month  I know  not,  several  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Pol,  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets,  had  escorted  to  Dour- 
lens Citadel,  a battalion  of  Hanoverian  prisoners  of  war,  who  were 
marching  further  into  the  country.  Previous  to  their  return  home, 
most  or  all  of  the  escort  came  into  the  Citadel  on  Sunday  morning,  to 
VOL.  I.  NO.  4.  2 E 
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see  their  relations,  townsmen  and  acquaintances,  who  were  confined 
in  the  upper  Citadel.  One  of  them  as  he  passed  before  our  door,  sa- 
luted one  of  us  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilds,)  as  an  old  acquaintance ; ad- 
dressed him  by  name,  and  spoke  some  broken  English.  The  first 
address  was  no  ways  pleasant.  An  armed  stranger,  and  one  whom 
fear  had  represented  as  a Jacobin,  was  a very  suspicious  intruder. 
The  answers,  of  course,  were  shy  and  wary.  But  the  man  forced 
himself  so  much  upon  Mr.  Wilds 's  notice,  by  recalling  to  his  memory 
past  circumstances,  that  at  last,  he  recollected  in  this  stranger,  an  oh) 
faithful  servant  of  the  College  at  St.  Omer,  whom  he  had  seen  on  an 
occasional  visit  some  years  before.  Time  was  precious,  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  be  seen  in  conversation  with  a stranger,  without  permission. 
After  a few  hasty  enquiries  concerning  the  College  at  St.  Omer,  &c. 
we  found  the  man  had  seen,  but  a fortnight  before,  his  old  master. 
Rev.  Mr.  Stapleton,  with  all  his  charge,  in  custody  at  the  French 
College  at  St.  Omer.  On  being  asked,  if  he  would  charge  himself 
with  a commission  to  St.  Omer,  he  readily  complied.  We  then  in- 
vited him  within  doors  : gave  him  a summary  account  of  our  situation, 
by  word  of  mouth ; shewed  him  our  accomodations,  <fcc.  while  the 
President  penned  a hasty  line  or  two  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  requesting  his 
kind  interference,  to  procure,  if  possible,  some  supplies  of  money  for 
his  old  fellow-collegians,  friends  and  countrymen.  We  were  sure  of 
his  exertions  m our  favour ; and  in  a little  time  we  received  a very' 
valuable  certificate  of  the  honesty,  fidelity  and  good  character  of  our 
once  suspicious  stranger  from  St.  Pol,  by  a large  and  timely  remit- 
tance of  money,  from  one  of  Mr.  Stapleton's  friends,  who,  not  only 
supplied  our  then  pressing  wants,  but  took  measures  to  ensure  future 
supplies  by  a trusty  and  safe  correspondent. — Before  this  happy  day 
our  watches  had  been  counted,  and  in  a very  little  time  would  have 
been  converted  into  something  more  necessary  for  life. — One  was  a 
gold  watch,  but  an  unlucky  accident  frightened  us  as  much  as  the 
owner.  He  lost  it ; but  auri  sacra  fames  quid  non  mortalia  cogis 
pectoraf  We  procured  a poor  labouring  man,  by  means  of  a ladder, 
to  fetch  the  precious  metal  from  a subterraneous  vault  into-  which  it 
had  fallen. 

It  was  some  time,  as  may  be  supposed,  before  we  became*  as  it 
were,  naturalized.  A certain  maladie  du  pais , a hankering  after 
Douay,  a fond  conceit,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have 
remained  in  a large  town,  than  in  such  an  insignificant  place  as  Dour- 
lens,  comparatively,  for  every  necessary  and  comfortable  commodity, 
hindered  us  from  reconciling  ourselves  to  our  present  situation.  Yet, 
by  degrees,  we  began  to  grow  reconciled.  It  was  very  near  a month, 
before  we  bad  a prospect  of  being  allowed  bread.  We  were  allowed 
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it  at  last.  It  was  later  still,  before  we  bad  a prospect  of  being  able 
to  procure  remittances  of  money,  to  supply  us  with  necessaries.  The 
remittances  came  at  last,  and,  at  last,  came  accounts  from  Douay,  of 
such  revolutionary  scenes  of  scarcity,  of  terror,  of  impiety,  &c.,  that 
we  thanked  divine  providence  for  our  removal  from  that  town.  Much 
as  it  had  cost  us,  in  preceding  days  of  horror,  to  be  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses of  what  passed,  sharper  far  would  have  been  our  anguish  to 
have  seen,  what  was  called,  the  revolutionary  army,  formed  within 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and,  for  a time,  to  have  beheld  it  triumphant;  to 
have  heard  the  list  of  proscription  lengthened  every  day,  and  to  know 
that  not  a friend  of  our  own  was  left,  without  feeling  a fresh  shock 
of  this  renewal  of  storming  fury.  Many  already  and  keen  had  been 
the  pangs,  with  which  our  hearts  had  throbbed  over  scenes  of  profana- 
tion and  sacrilege : still  more  and  still  keener  would  have  been  the 
pang  at  the  sight  of  impiety  hurling  defiance  at  heaven  in  words  and 
deeds,  which  even  until  now  appal  us  with  horror.  Oh  l thanks  to 
God,  that  my  eyes  did  not  behold  such  scenes;  and,  thanks  to  God, 
that  my  ears  heard  of  them,  but  by  degrees,  and  at  a distant  time, 
when  the  guilt  of  Paris  came  to  our  knowledge,  with  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  which  eclipsed,  with  tartarian  darkness,  the  comparatively 
small  crimes  of  Douay.  It  is  true,  the  guilt  was  not  diminished, 
though  it  gradually  came  to  our  knowledge ; but  every  one  knows  we 
feel  less  for  distant  and  past  crimes,  than  when  we  behold  them  on 
the  spot ; a spot,  which  a long  residence  had  made  our  home.  This 
circumstance  made  us  rejoice  in  our  removal,  and  more  than  once 
have  I congratulated  with  others,  and  received  congratulations  from 
them,  for  such  a happy  removal,  which,  at  first,  we  lamented  and  fear- 
ed, I do  not  indeed  say,  that  we  were  without  afflicting  scenes  in 
our  prison.  Oh  no!  We  were  still  in  France:  from  our  window  in 
the  garret,  a few  days  after  our  arrival,  we  beheld  the  hatchet  uplifted 
to  cut  down  the  public  crucifix,  called  the  Calvary  of  the  town . Our 
ancestors  in  faith  had  bravely  fought  under  the  same  sacred  banner. 
We  ourselves  were  enlisted  under  the  same  (St.  George's  Cross  is 
the  College  arms) ; and  men  who  know  our  plan  of  education  at 
Douay,  will  easily  give  me  credit  for  saying,  that  many  a pensive  sigh 
came  from  us  at  the  heart-rending  sight  of  a rabble  with  hatchets, 
mattocks,  spades  and  ropes,  pulling  or  cutting  down  the  cross,  and 
bearing  it  away,  we  believe,  to  a bonfire,  with  which  they  celebrated 
the  recovery  of  Toulon.  I rather  believe  the  recovery  of  Toulon  was 
of  a later  date ; but  some  time  or  other  a bonfire  was  made,  into  which 
were  thrown  confessionals,  pictures,  vestments,  and  other  parts  of 
church  furniture,  the  flames  of  which  ascended  visible  to  our  eyes.  It 
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is  easily  conceived,  that  hearts,  to  which  the  festivals  of  Good  Friday, 
of  the  Invention  and  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  were  dear,  mnst  have 
felt  much.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  and  more  than  one  knee  was  bent 
on  that  day  of  affliction,  to  adore  Christ  crucified  ; and  more  than  one 
tongue  recited  the  church  hymn,  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt , while  their 
eyes  beheld  the  afflicting  scene  of  Christ  and  his  holy  religion  again 
condemned  and  borne  away  to  a second  execution.  I must  expect 
credit  for  the  same  feelings,  when  the  cross  was  removed  from  the 
steeple  of  the  citadel  chapel,  to  make  place  for  the  bonnet  rouge,  the 
cap  of  liberty.  Whether  the  destruction  of  what  was  called  Mount 
Calvary,  the  bonfire,  and  the  substitution  of  the  bonnet  rouge  for  the 
cross  happened  on  the  same,  or  different  days,  I cannot  now  recollect, 
I have  before  observed,  that  their  impiety  was  refined  in  circum- 
stances of  malice,  especially  in  the  choice  of  days.  If  other  proofs 
were  wanting,  what  happened  to  the  steeple  in  the  citadel  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  verify  this  remark.  The  citadel  is  situated  on  a considera- 
ble eminence ; of  course,  was  much  exposed  to  the  violent  winds, 
which,  during  our  stay,  we  often  experienced.  Not  long  after  the 
removal  of  the  cross,  the  bonnet  rouge  was  blown  down.  Days, 
weeks,  and  months  passed  away,  without  any  attempt  to  replace  it. 
At  last.  Good  Friday  came,  and,  as  near  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  they  could  time  it,  they  again  planted  the  standard  of  defi- 
ance against  heaven ! 

You  will  hardly  believe,  that  we  found  reason  to  thank  providence 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  being  removed  to  such  an  insignificant 
place,  as  the  very  means  of  finding  provisions  and  necessaries.  Yet, 
true  it  is : at  Douay,  we  should  not  have  found  what  never  failed  at 
Dourlens,  At  Douay,  very  soon  after  our  departure,  the  shambles 
were  shut  up,  and,  for  some  time,  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  meat  could  be 
bought ; not  a barrel  of  beer  could  be  procured  ! The  law  of  maxi- 
mum, a neighbouring  garrison,  requisitions,  revolutionary  armies,  and 
the  devouring  grasp  of  departamental  power  completely  emptied  every 
shop  of  what  was  called  articles  of  luxury . Sugar  could  not  be  found, 
even  for  the  sick.  Butter,  rice,  eggs,  flour  were  not  to  be  seen ; 
and,  I believe  it  is  true  to  say,  that  not  one  of  the  above  articles,  in 
any  quantity,  could  have  been  procured  for  us  at  Douay.  But,  at 
Dourlens,  we  were  regularly  served  with  butcher's  meat,  and,  very 
often,  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  victualers  for  the  army  from 
Normandy,  Paris,  &c.  constantly  passed  through  the  town,  and  often, 
on  one  pretext  or  other,  disposed  of  some  articles  to  the  town.  Now 
and  then,  a beast  was  hurt  and  unable  to  go  farther : it  was  better  to 
tell  it  at  Dourlens,  than  lose  it  on  the  road.  The  municipality  and 
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district  were  equally  sensible,  as  we  poor  prisoners  were,  that  a little 
flesh  meat  was  necessary.  Thus  was  the  butchery  supplied.  There 
were  only  a few  invalids,  a depot  of  a regiment,  which  had  been  cut  up 
iu  the  foregoing  campaign ; so  that  in  a fertile  country,  and  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  army,  more  than  enough  of  eggs,  butter,  milk,  &c. 
could  be  procured,  than  was  necsssary  for  the  standing  market.  But 
chapmen,  money  and  address,  to  elude  the  maximum  and  informers, 
were  necessary ; in  this  we  succeeded.  The  gaoler  and  some  other 
people  in  town,  obtained  permission  to  serve  the  prisoners,  in  quality 
of  commissioners,  or  sutlers,  to  fetch  what  necessary  articles  the  town 
could  afford.  With  the  gaoler  we  did  not  care  to  deal : we  now  and 
then  bought  a bottle  of  detestable  cider-brandy  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  An  old  invalid,  formerly  a seijeant  in  the  grenadiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne— one  of  the  party  present  at  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  chevalier  D’Assas — was  our  trusty  friend : his  wife  tfas 
servant-maid  at  the  cantine.  Another  couple  also,  who  were  young, 
served  us  with  great  ability.  Youth  and  strength  enabled  them  to  go 
to  the  neighbouring  villages  and  farms  to  buy  butter  and  eggs.  The 
eggs  often  were  brought  us  in  the  milk,  and  the  butter  was  brought  as 
privately  as  possible.  The  soldiers,  our  guards,  pitied  us,  and  were 
willing  to  serve  us  with  now  and  then  a helping  hand.  We  very  well 
knew  our  friends  and  foes  amongst  them.  An  unlucky  accident,  one 
day,  frightened  us  and  our  poor  butter  caterer,  Marcelline,  out  of  our 
wits.  A drilling  corporal,  a man,  in  general,  of  rough  good-nature 
towards  us,  either  unwilling  to  go  to  market,  or  else  disappointed  of 
finding  butter,  entered  suddenly  into  our  apartments,  while  poor  Mar-* 
celline  was  putting  the  butter  out  of  her  basket.  Of  swearers,  I sel- 
dom heard  his  equal : all  the  new  invented  oaths  and  imprecations  of 
the  infamous  Pere  Duchesne,  at  times,  accompanied  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  his  soldiers.  His  angry  look  and  hoarse  voice  were  now 
directed  to  us  and  Marcelline.  Another  soldier  attended  him.  We 
were  very  sensible  of  our  own  sinful  conduct,  in  buying  our  butter  at 
an  honest  price  above  the  maximum  : we  were  now  surprised  in  fla- 
grante delicto.  But  the  fellow  contented*  himself  with  taking  one  or 
two  pounds  at  the  maximum  price,  and  retired.  This  adventure, 
however,  let  us  know,  how  liable  to  alarm  and  danger  we  were.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  confined  ourselves  to  mere  necessaries, 
and  did  what  we  could  for  ourselves.  Our  linen  was  given  to  a dra- 
goon, who  washed  for  us  : each  man  mended  his  own  stockings,  and, 
as  they  were  of  black  worsted,  very  little  perfection  was  aimed  at. 
Our  coats  almost  dropped  from  our  backs : some  specimens  have  been 
seen  in  England,  on  the  bodies  of  some,  who  escaped  from  Dourlens, 
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and  excited  much  compassionate  wonder  in  the  beholders.  It  has 
been  reported  to  me,  that  when  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Y ork,  saw  the  rags  in  which  about  twelve  escaped,  he  said,  with  com- 
passionate tenderness,  “ Gentlemen,  I pity  you,  and  would  willingly 
clothe  you ; but,  I.  think  your  personal  appearance  in  England,  clothed 
as  you  are,  will  be  a strong  proof  of  French  cruelty ; and  a warning 
lesson  against  the  illusions  and  infatuation  of  democratical  principles/* 
His  Royal  Highness  behaved  to  them  with  princely  generosity,  order- 
ed them  pecuniary  relief,  and  passports,  and  descended  to  the  attrac- 
tive blandishments  of  compassionate,  and  even  familiar,  conversation. 
Oh ! the  hand,  which  is  open  to  relieve  distress,  deserves  blessings 
and  thanks ; and  lips,  from  which  words  of  comfort  fall,  to  hush  the 
sigh,  and  to  remove  the  fear'  of  anguish,  well  deserves  to  be  hailed 
with  gratitude.  But,  grates  per  solver e dignas,  non  opts  tsi  nostra. 
As  every  man  was  bis  own  barber,  it  is  easily  conceived  that  some 
beginners  must  have  been  awkward  in  the  business.  So  it  was ; and 
much  merriment  ensued,  at  times,  from  the  postures,  attitudes,  &c. 
of  the  performers.  In  times  of  recreation,  the  young  sought  amuse- 
ment. A backgammon-box,  trictrac,  a chess-board,  and  drafts  were 
very  much  resorted  to,  without  either  loss  or  gain  on  either  side ; for 
no  stake  depended  on  the  game.  The  same  is  to  be  said  for  all  the 
various  games  at  cards,  which  were  often  played.  Amusement  and 
relaxation  was  the  only  object.  As  to  bodily  exercise,  it  varied  with 
the  seasons,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  our  confinement.  On  our 
first  arrival  we  were  permitted  to  associate  with  the  French,  and  allow- 
ed the  same  range  in  the  upper  Citadel.  Prisoners  bars  and  leap 
frog  were  a novel  sight  to  the  French,  and  seemed  to  amuse  them  ve- 
ry much. 

It  is  easily  conceived,  that  a prison,  in  spite  of  every  artifice  to  be- 
guile time,  and  to  keep  up  spirits  is  a prison  still*  Futurity  was  still 
shadowed  with  coming  clouds,  on  which,  as  they  rose  nearer  to  pro- 
spect, imagination  saw  painted  hideous  forms  of  danger  equal  or  more 
terrific,  than  what  had  already  passed  over  us.  The  new  calender 
set  all  conjecture  at  defiance.  We  saw  folly  and  impiety  in  it;  and 
in  it  read  a prelude  to  the  impiety  and  daring  power  of  him,  who  in 
days  of  evil  still  to  come,  shall  speak  words  against  the  most  High , and 
crush  the  saints  of  the  most  High , and  he  shall  think  himself  able  to 
change  times  and  laws . Dan.  vii.  25. — Blood  was  beginning  to  flow 
fast.  On  the  very  day  after  our  arrival  at  Dourlens  we  first  heard  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Queen  of  France.  Revolutionary  ar- 
mies, as  they  were  called,  with  a guillotine  at  their  head,  left  Paris,  on 
full  march  to  the  northern  departments,  but  stopt  at  Beauvais ; and 
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every  newspaper  led  us  farther  and  farther  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  of  blood,  which  was  widened  and  deepened  by  tributary 
streams  from  every  prison.  Three  youths,  * who  felt  these  strong 
impressions,  attempted  to  escape,  by  letting  themselves  down  the  wall. 
But  after  wandering  a whole  night,  were  discovered  wet,  cold,  and 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  close  to  the  town  of  Dourlens, 
and  brought  back  next  day,  to  the  Citadel,  where  they  were  punished 
by  a temporary  confinement  in  a very  deep,  damp,  and  dark  subterra- 
neous dungeon,  twenty-one  steps  deep,  under  the  chapel.  Their  ill 
success  did  not  deter  four  others,  f who,  with  more  strength,  and  a 
better  concerted  plan  effected  their  escape,  about  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber. As  we  received  much  comfort  from  their  escape,  which  was  not 
the  impulse  of  personal  fear,  at  least  in  three  out  of  the  four,  I will 
mention  the  ideas  and  design  which  they  had. 

We  were  particularly  unhappy  in  our  local  situation  with  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  situated  within  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  and 
without  a power  of  procuring  faculties  for  confessors  from  the  Bishop. 
In  this  distress  we  could  not  receive  ourselves,  nor  pour  on  the  con- 
sciences of  our  brethren,  any  other  soothing  balm  than  words  of  ad- 
vice, and  mingling  sigh  with  sigh,  to  sympathise  with  one  another. 
A more  efficacious,  a sweeter  balm  was  wanting  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist  apply  to 
those,  who,  with  proper  dispositions,  approach  to  them.  Like  David 
we  wished — who  will  give  us  to  drink  of  the  water  from  the  cisterns 
of  Sion : and  like  the  waters  in  Sion  the  neccessary  efficacious  powers 
and  means  of  comfort  were  inaccessible  to  us,  without  penetrating  the 
hostile  lines  of  an  army  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  In  the  Lord  they 
trusted ; and  on  Christmas  Eve  we  received  a welcome  letter,  which 
came  safe  to  hand,  with  the  private  cyphers,  which  had  been  agreed 
on,  and  by  which  we  understood,  that  the  necessary  powers,  we  wish- 
ed for,  were  granted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Amiens ; who,  or  whose 
Vicars  at  that  time  resided  at  Tournay.  Thus  Christmas  day  proved 
a happy  day.  The  Eve  was  spent  in  preparing  for  confession.  On 
Chrismas-day  we  celebrated  mass  with  a general  communion,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  Sunday,  was  observed  on  all  Sundays, 
and  Holidays,  till  our  departure  from  France.  Thus  was  our  con- 
finement soothed,  and  thus  our  cares  softened  by  comforts,  which 
books, 'and  tongues  could  never  give  ; and  few  indeed  were  the  pri- 
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sons  blessed  in  this  manner.-— Blessed  be  God,  who  shewed  this  mer* 
cy  to  ns ! 

We  soon  felt  the  effects  of  their  escape  from  the  jealousy  of  our 
keepers.  We  were  more  narrowly  watched , a strong  gate  and  a sen* 
try  were  placed  under  the  arch,  through  which  was  die  passage  to  the 
upper  Citadel,  to  confine  us  to  the  small  kitchen  garden,  and  a terrace 
about  ten  feet  broad  and  forty  feet  long,  in  its  greatest  scope ; besides 
a small  platform,  much  about  the  internal  measurement  of  the  house, 
and  in  front  of  it. — Some  days  after  it  happened,  a Swiss  Seijeant  came 
upon  us  by  surprise,  to  search  our  appartments  ; and  he  searched  bed, 
bags,  boxes  and  shelves.  Soon  as  the  alarm  of  a search  was  given,  we 
ran  with  consternation  to  hide  the  chalice  and  vestments.  This  was 
always  our  first  care  and  fear  on  similar  occasions  ; though  indeed  we 
were  not  very  well  provided  with  hiding  places.  But  all  the  trouble 
and  fuss  was  only  to  look  after  ropes  and  cords  to  detect  the  means 
and  assistants  in  the  great  crime  so  lately  committed,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  our  power  to  do  it  a second  time.  It  was  all  lost  time ; for  the 
cord,  which  had  served  for  the  purpose  had  already  been  safely  resto- 
red to  the  French  gentleman,  who  had  procured  it. 

(to  be  continued) 


Allocution , addressed  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals , by 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI. , in  the  secret  Con- 
sistory, held  on  the  28th  of  February,  1831. 

Venerable  Brethren, 

We  are  convinced  that  you  have,  of  yourselves,  penetrated  the 
motive,  which  has  made  us  eager  to  address  you  from  this  place.  It 
has  been,  and  still  is  our  ardent  desire  to  manifest  to  you  the  most 
inward  sentiments  of  our  soul,  because,  while  you  had  among  you, 
personages,  most  eminent,  not  only  for  their  rank,  but  for  every  kind 
of  virtue,  you  chose  to  elect  Us,  the  least  of  all,  and  reluctant,  from 
the  consciousness  of  our  tenuity,  to  bear  the  charge  of  Papal  dignity 
and  the  supreme  government  of  the  Church.  Y our  election  is  a con- 
vincing proof  of  the  most  affectionate  good-will  which  you  have  for 
Us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imposes  on  Us  the  obligation  of  rendering 
you  our  best  and  most  heartfelt  thanks.  This  duty,  which  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  fulfilling,  at  present,  We  shall,  with  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  renew,  not  in  words,  but  by  deeds,  as  often  as  it  is  in  pur 
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power.  For,  be  assured,  that  We  shall  omit  nothing  which  We  shall 
discover  to  be  conducing  either  to  grace  your  dignity,  or  improve 
your  interest.  And  We  are  equally  convinced,  that  you,  Venerable 
Brethren,  will  constantly  assist  Us  by  your  assiduous  counsels,  and  in- 
defatigable labours,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  great  deficiency  of  our  Own 
strength,  We  may  be  able  to  bear  the  very  heavy  burden,  which,  by 
the  unsearchable  judgment  of  God,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Di- 
vine Paraclete,  You  have  laid  upon  Us.  You  see  the  temper  of  the 
present  times,  by  how  many  calamities  the  Church  is  afflicted,  how  in- 
dustrious the  enemies  of  the  Christian  Religion  are  to  eradicate,  and 
utterly  destroy  it,  by  what  artifices  and  injuries  the  most  holy  See  of 
Peter  is  assailed*  We  must  therefore  all,  with  the  most  perfect  union 
of  soul,  labour,  night  and  day,  to  defend  from  the  wicked  attacks  of 
impious  men,  the  Religion  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  which 
iff  so  sovereignly  wholesome  to  mankind,  and  boldly  to  drive  away 
the  wolves  which  are  ravenous  against  the  meek  flock  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  first  place,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary* 
and  invoking  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
We  will  offer  up  our  supplications  with  all  the  fervour  of  our  souls  to 
the  heavenly  Father  of  Mercies,  that  he  will  curb  the  raging  storm, 
smooth  the  troubled  sea,  and  restore  again  to  his  Church  the  peace 
which  has  been  snatched  from  her. 

Our  address,  Venerable  Brethren,  might  end  here;  but  not  only 
ancient  custom,  very  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  so  great  a Monarch,  but 
still  more  the  very  fervent  sentiments  of  piety,  of  veneration  and  duty 
with  which  he  was  animated  towards  the  Apostolic  See,  peculiarly  in- 
vite Us  to  mention  on  this  occasion  the  very  severe  loss  which  We 
have  suffered,  of  Francis  I.  Ring  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  illustrious 
memory.  We  truly  grieve  to  have  lost  in  him  a Prince,  who  so  great- 
ly distinguished  himself  by  his  attachment  to  Religion,  and  by  the 
splendor  of  the  brightest  virtues,  by  the  prudence,  firmness,  and  assi- 
duity, with  which  he  governed  his  very  flourishing  Kingdom.  But 
although  his  holy  death,  and  his  exemplary  probity  inspire  us  with  con- 
fident hopes  that  he  already  enjoys  eternal  beatitude,  nevertheless  cha- 
rity prescribes  to  us  the  duty  of  offering  up  our  prayers  to  God  in  be- 
half of  his  soul > and  this  We  have  not  failed  to  do  hitherto  in  private, 
and  are  about  to  do  by  public  obsequies  in  our  Pontifical  Chapel. 

But  still  in  our  great  grief  We  are  comforted  by  the  distinguished 
virtue  of  his  august  Son  Ferdinand,  whose  very  noble  conduct,  from 
the  day  of  his  accesion  to  the  throne,  clearly  shews,  that,  imitating  the 
finest  qualities  of  his  illustrious  Father,  he  will  devote  all  his  cares  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Religion  and  of  the  State* 

VOL.  i.  no.  4.  2 P 
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Discours  sur  Vineriduliti , et  sur  la  certitude  de  la  Rivela- 
tion  Chrttienne,  par  V Eveque  de  Strasbourg , ci-divant 
EvSgue  dAire.  Straibourg.  L.  F.  Le  Roux.  8vo.  Pp.  423. 
Discourses  on  infidelity , and  on  the  certain fy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  by  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Aire . 

We  seem  to  be  fast  approaching  to  those  fearful  days,  predicted  by 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  when  Faith  will  scarcely  be  found  upon  the 
earth.  Senescent*  mundo , — to  use  an  expression  of  the  great  and  ho- 
ly Father  St.  Gregory,  much  more  alarmingly  applicable  now  than  it 
was  in  his  days, — we  are  to  expect  that  the  chanty  of  many  will  grow 
cold,  and  that  the  faith  of  many  will  be  dim,  and  fast  approaching  to 
extinction.  The  bright  and  beautiful  days  of  Religion  seem  almost 
past ; and,  though  the  promises  of  God  will  never  pass  away,  even 
when  all  around  us  betrays  mutability ; though  his  holy  Church  will 
stand  to  the  very  end,  to  crumble  only  in  the  general  wreck  of  the 
world ; yet  it  is  a part  of  those  events  of  which  we  have  been  fore- 
warned, that  religious  indifference  will  be  but  too  visible,  that  the  faith 
of  many  will  be  weakened,  and  that  multitudes  will  unhappily  stray 
into  the  gloomy  horrors  of  infidelity.  Every  one  must  fear  that  these 
days  are  drawing  near,  and  even  at  our  doors,  who  observes  the  sys- 
tematic efforts,  on  the  Continent,  and  at  home,  to  multiply  infidel  pub- 
lications, and  make  a mockery  of  all  that  is  holy,  and  that  men  have 
hitherto  held  sacred.  There  are  enough  indications  of  the  evil  days 
approaching,  to  arouse  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  faithful,  and 
especially,  of  the  ministers  of  the  God  of  truth,  to  sound  the  alarm  in 
time,  to  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  to  preach  the  word, 
to  exalt  the  glorious  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  confound  its  ene- 
mies. 

The  publication  before  us  is  therefore  exceedingly  well  timed ; and 
Religion  must  exult  to  see  a champion  so  venerable  and  mighty  as  its 
learned  author,  ready  at  his  post,  and  rushing  even  now  into  the  glori- 
ous combat,  with  all  the  spirit  and  fire  of  a youthful  warrior.  ^The 
name  of  Trevern  is  as  familiar  to  the  English,  as  to  the  French  rea- 
der : and  both  will  yield  a willing  tribute  to  the  vast  erudition  and 
mental  energy  of  its  owner.  When  such  a man  comes  forth  against 
infidelity,  we  are  prepared  for  a production  of  sterling  value ; and  we 
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venture  to  predict  that  such  the  present  publication  will  be  pronounced. 
Dr.  Trevern  returned  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1802 : he  had  been 
before  the  Revolution  Vicar  General  of  Langres  ; after  his  return  to 
France  he  became  Bishop  of  Aire,  and  is  now  Bishop  of  Strasbourg. 
During  the  interval  between  his  return  to  France,  and  his  promotion 
to  the  See  of  Aire,  he  preached  these  discourses  or  conferences,  ten 
in  number  in  Paris  : they  were  never  given  to  the  public  till  now ; but 
his  Lordship  has  recently  been  much  solicited  to  publish  them  by  his 
Clergy  and  others,  who  admired  them,  and  thought  them  calculated  to 
produce  much  good  in  these  eventful  times.  The  good  Bishop  was 
further  induced  to  publish  them,  with  a view  to  assist  a charitable 
institution  in  his  diocese,  for  which  purpose,  we  understand,  some 
copies  of  the  work  have  been  transmitted  to  a friend,  to  be  privately 
disposed  of  in  this  country. 

The  ten  Discourses  are  on  the  following  subjects : 

I.  — The  Excellence  of  Man's  Nature. 

II.  — Atheism  the  greatest  scourge,  Christianity  the  greatest  blessing 
to  man. 

III. — -The  Benefits  of  Christianity. 

17. — Truth  of  the  Gospel  Miracles,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Gos- 
pels, proved  by  oral  Tradition. 

V.  — The  same  proved  by  written  Tradition. 

VI.  — Continuation  of  the  same  subject. 

VII.  — Conversion  of  the  world  by  the  Messias. 

VIII.  — Continuation  of  the  same. 

IX.  — Truth  of  Revelation  from  the  actual  existence  of  Christianity. 

X.  — Answers  to  the  objections  of  Infidelity. 

Every  one,  who  feels  the  value  of  religion,  and  treasures,  as  he 
ought,  the  precious  gift  of  faith,  will  fully  appreciate  the  vast  import- 
ance of  these  subjects.  We  rejoice  to  add  this  powerful  work  to  our 
collection,  among  the  armatura  fortium,  in  the  strong  tower  of  Chris- 
tianity; however  much  we  lament,  that  after  so  many  centuries,  which 
have  beheld  such  prodigies  of  faith,  we  should  now  be  called  upon  to 
defend  even  the  foundations  of  our  divine  religion.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Strasbourg  felt  this  misery,  and  has  expressed  himself  in 
sublime  language,  which  we  fear  to  weaken  by  translation. 

“That  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving  Christianity,  before 
Christians,  O deplorable  condition  of  onr  ministry ! Still  more  deplorable  the  age 
which  renders  it  necessary  1 If,  like  those  orators  who  have  adorned,  and  those, 
who  still  adorn  the  pulpit  of  the  gospel,  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  proclaim- 
ing, alternately,  the  consolations  and  the  terrors  of  Religion,  where  would  be  the 
benefit  to  those  who  have  abjured  all  belief  of  it  ? Where  would  be  the  benefit  to 
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thsse  ereo  who  doibtod  whil*  they  heard  vs,  if  we  really  addressed  then  hi  the 
name  of  Qod?  Alas  I Would  to  that  God  of  goodness*  that  we  had  rather  to 
preach  the  word  to  those  humble  and  upright  souls*  who  hare  never  heard  of 
their  Saviour  and  of  bis  doctrine  ! A task  far  more  difficult  and  deplorable  has  been 
reserved  for  our  (hoes  ; that  of  producing  conviction,  where  faith  is  fast  expiring; 
where*  but  too  often*  it  is  totally  extinguished.”— Due,  /,  p 6. 


After  a brilliant  exposition  of  the  excellencies  of  man’s  noble  na- 
ture ; and  a powerful  exposure  of  the  degrading  efforts  of  those,  who 
would  reduce  us  to  the  abject  condition  of  the  animal  creation ; the 
Bishop  begins  an  eloquent  peroration  with  the  following  striking 
paragraph. 

u Is  it  then  possible*  that  after  having  aimed  at  exalting  himself  above  his  condi- 
tion* man  most  end  by  losing  even  the  sense  of  his  own  nature  ? We  read*  that  in 
the  beginning,  the  Devil*  jealous  of  the  happiness  of  our  first  parents*  drew  near  to 
them,  in  the  form  of  the  most  conning  of  animals*  and  said  to  them;  “Take  and  eat 
pf  this  fruit  and  you  shall  be  like  gods.”  And*  in  these  days,  he  approaches  their 
degenerate  children,  and  by  the  organ  of  unbelieving  materialists*  he  says  to  them ; 
u Take  and  taste  this  doctrine*  and  you  shall  be  like  brutes  ” Can  we  conceive 
creatures  of  the  same  kind  yielding  to  two  such  opposite  temptations?  The  first  it 
is  true*  enkindled  ambition*  and  pqshed  on  human  pride  to  its  utmost  extremity. 
After  all*  the  heart  is  inflated  only  in  pursuit  of  something  noble  and  generous* 
But  the  temptation  of  our  days*  on  the  contrary*  is  directed  to  the  most  abject  and 
corrupt  inclinations:  it  introduces  into  the  hearts  which  it  labours  to  seduce*  the 
propensities  of  the  brute ; and  we  behold  the  master-piece  of  the  Creator  unworthily 
disfigured*  and  grovelling  upon  the  earth ! O ye  heavens!  lament  and  weep*  and 
stand  astonished  at  the  excess  of  their  degradation.  Ofatupescite  coeli  super 
fwc ! Dtic.  /.  p.  40. 


To  display,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  horrors  of  Atheism  and 
Materialism,  the  learned  prelate  paints,  in  strong  colours,  the  career  of 
an  unbeliever,  and  the  inevitable  results  of  the  influence  of  infidelity ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  practical  blessings  of  Religion,  he,  in  like  manner, 
draws  a lovely  picture  of  what  the  world  would  be,  if  Christianity 
universally  prevailed  in  belief  and  practice.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  equally  vain  to  hope  that  either  will  universally  prevail; 
because  in  the  one  case,  there  will  always  be  sensible  men  in  the 
world,  who  will  judge  of  infidelity  as  it  merits,  and  condemn  it  as  un- 
founded in  proof,  and  fertile  in  disasters  to  the  human  race,  while  they 
will  be  sensible  of  the  proofs  of  Revelation,  and  adhere  to  it  as  the 
only  source  of  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter ; and  in  the  other 
case,  because,  as  men  are,  Christianity  will  never  reign  in  their  hearts 
universally,  gut  bis  Lordship  considered  it  expedient  to  present 
both  hypotheses,  as  the  best  method  of  displaying  the  poisonous 
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effects  of  Materialism,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity. 
And  if  it  be  impossible,  considering  the  actual  state  of  human  nature, 
that  the  whole  world  should  be  influenced  by  either  one  or  the  other, 
each,  at  least,  may  extend  its  dominion ; and  which  should  you  desire 
to  see  prevail  more  extensively  ? 

“Shall  it  be  Atheism?  Shall  it  be  the  Gospel  ? Forgive  such  a question:  I 
blush  to  propose  it:  bat  woe  to  those  who  compel  me  to  it!  When  it  is  manifest 
as  the  light  of  day*  that  the  doctrine  ef  the  Gospel  woald  make  all  men  happy, 
while  that  of  Materialism  completes  their  misery!  to  give  the  latter  the  preference, 
to  employ  every  effort  for  its  diffusion  ! just  Heaven ! do  these  blind  disseminators 
know  what  they  are  doing  ? Do  they  not  see  that  they  are  pointing  daggers  against 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  against  themselves  ? Do  not  tell  me  of  the  wit  and  learn* 
hag  of  some  of  their  writers.  What  are  wit  and  learning,  when  allied  to  perversity 
of  sool,  or  fallacy  of  judgment ; what  are  they  but  poisoned  gifts,  and  weapons  of 
destruction  ? See  the  inconsistency  of  the  ablest  among  them,  and  what  a poor 
•pinion  they  themselves  entertain  of  their  lessons  of  philosophy.  They  would  not 
be  even  heard  by  their  own  wives ; and  they  infect,  with  their  maxims,  the  wives  of 
their  fellow*  country  men  1 They  would  snatch  their  own  writings  from  the  hands 
of  their  children  and  servants ; and  with  them  they  feed  the  eager  cariosity  of  youth, 
and  of  every  class  in  society  ! They  would  take  care  not  to  inhabit  a town  exclu- 
lively  peopled  by  Materialists ; and  they  make  it  their  sport  and  their  triomph  to 
scatter  Materialism  in  towns,  and  in  the  country,  and  in  the  cottages.  What  name 
•hall  we  give  to  this  criminal  and  monstrous  alliance  of  contradictory  sentiments  ?** — 
Disc.  II  p.  73. 

This  leads  the  venerable  preacher  to  a sublime  apostrophe  to  Bos- 
suet,  and  a well  merited  eulogium  of  the  eloquence  of  Frayssinous. 
We  are  tempted  to  extract  a remarkable  exposition  of  what  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  Christianity  amid  the  irruptions  and  devastations  of  Barbari- 
ans ; but  we  must  be  content  to  direct  the  reader  to  it,  in  the  third 
Discoure,  page  105.  The  following  however  must  be  cited  for  its  too 
close  connexion  with  the  present  unhappy  features  of  the  times. 

" But  let  us  for  a moment  grant  our  unbelievers  what  they  pursue  so  ardently, 
let  os  even  grant  them  more : let  us  suppose  what,  thanks  be  to  God,  I consider  an 
impossibility,  that  the  French  nation  renounce  even  all  belief  in  God,  and  prefer 
the  precarious  and  transitory  enjoyments  of  the  earth  before  everlasting  felicity, 
iniquity  and  annihilation  to  the  noble  conviction  of  their  immortality : let  us  then 
suppose  France  become  a nation  of  philotophes  and  infidels.  What  will  be  the 
consequence  ; and  how  will  she  proceed  in  such  a supposition  ? Her  first  care,  no 
doubt,  will  be  to  abolish  every  trace  of  Religion ; to  have  no  more  churches,  no 
more  worship,  no  longer  any  priesthood  ; in  a word,  to  use  the  language  of  impiety, 
no  more  superstition  and  fanaticism.  So  far  certainty  she  might  succeed  without 
difficulty.  But  the  task  will  be  how  to  govern  such  a people,  and  to  keep  them  in 
order.  As  all  will  be  looking  for  enjoyments,  and  for  the  money  to  procure  them,  and 
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the  greater  number  destitute  of  both,  there  will  due— inly  W formed  on  udcr- 
hand  conspiracy  among  those  who  have  not  enough,  or  nothing  at  all,  against  those 
who  have  something,  or  possess  abundance.  Nothing  wall  be  wanting  to  these,  bat 
to  find  means  of  patting  thehr  plans  in  execution.  Yon  will  readily  imagine  that 
aawng  men  who,  like  good  philosopher*,  acknowledge  no  distinction  between  body 
and  seal,  vice  and  virtue ; there  will  be  no  long  deliberation  whether  the  means  be 
just,  or  lawful,  but  only  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  will  certainly  effect  the  intended  pur- 
pose. Thus,  lying,  calumny,  artifice,  treachery,  poison,  the  sword,  every  expedient 
will  be  in  requisition  to  get  rid  of  a rich  man  or  a competitor. 

“ You  art  mistaken,  exclaims  the  unbeliever  j do  you  not  conceive  that  industry 
will  occupy  all  hands,  and  that  with  the  assurance  of  a comfortable  subsistence,  men 
will  live  in  peace,  satisfied  with  their  state  and  condition?  Yea,  I understand  your 
meaning : you  who  are  rich  will  build  up  huge  luaaufhctories,  you  will  open  im- 
mense work-rooms,  and  employ  s thousand  hands ; this  is  all  well.  Bat  do  you 
really  think  that  those,  whom  you  employ,  will  he  any  long  time  before  they  discover 
that  their  labours  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow  are  directed  to  increase  your  opu- 
^pce ; that  it  would  better  snit  their  purpose  to  appropriate  seme  part  of  your  pro- 
perty to  themselves,  or  even  to  dispossess  you  of  it  entirely?  Thus  you  may  sooo 
find  your  industrious  workmen  become  thieves  and  assassins : and  these  domestic 
occurrences  will  be  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; for,  the 
principles  and  the  passions  being  every  where  the  same,  the  effects  must  also 
correspond. 

M But  they  will  be  restrained  by  the  laws.  What  avails  it  to  talk  of  laws,  when 
revolt  is  in  the  heart  ? But  the  execution  of  the  laws  will  be  secured  by  doubling 
foe  guards.  Yon  may  do  this,  and  mors ; you  may  place  a guard  over  every  indi- 
vidual. But  pray  do  not  forget  that  your  guards  are  free-thinkers,  like  foe  rest 
If  it  be  their  interest  to  get  rid  of  you,  they  will  join  with  yonr  enemies,  and  come 
upon  you,  in  a body,  to  prove^the  force  of  their  philosophy,  by  plunging  a dagger 
into^our  bosom! 

u Then,  again,  the  factious.  Have  you  calculated  the  number  of  these,  which 
will  be  formed  in  foe  state  ? Everyman  of  a resolute  character  will  put  himself  at 
foe  head  of  a party  of  bravadoes.  Factions  will  be  multiplied  ; Prance  will  soon 
be  overrun  with  them;  war  and  pillage  will  extend  every  where,  security  and  pro- 
perty will  he  preserved  no  where.  At  last,  nothing  will  be  left  but  ruins,  ashes, 
desolation,  and  solitude.  Form  as  many  fine  speculations  as  you  please  about 
Atheism,  this  must  be  the  practical  result  It  would  be  truly  the  reign  of  hell  upon 
earth ; and  were  it  ever  permitted  for  the  Devil  to  govern  it  in  person,  no  better 
system  can  be  imagined  for  his  adoption,  than  to  disseminate,  far  and  wide,  the 
maxims  of  the  boasted  modern  philosophy.11 


This  powerful  passage  must  close  our  extracts.  We  must  not  how- 
ever omit  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a most  interesting  account 
at  p.  64,  of  a fact  entirely  new  to  ns;  of  a priest,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  gaining  admittance  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  the  mor- 
ning before  the  fatal  day  of  her  execution,  and  actually  saying  mass  in 
her  dungeon,  and  administering  to  her  the  holy  communion.  A note 
to  this  passage  among  the  rest,  which  are  all  judiciously  placed  toge- 
ther at  the  end  of  the  volume,  at  page  854,  informs  m of  further  par- 
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ticulars  of  this  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  fact,  which  the  Bi- 
shop declares  that  he  had  from  the  mouths  of  the  priest  himself,  and 
the  good  woman  who  prepared  the  way  for  his  admission.  We  can- 
not close  this  review  without  extracting  an  admirable  epitaph  proposed 
by  an  Englishman  at  Paris  for  the  monument  intended  by  some  philo- 
sophers for  Voltaire. 

Hie  jacet 
Voltarius 
Qui 

In  Poesi  magnus, 

In  Historia  parvus, 

In  Philosophia  minimus 
In  Religion©  nullus : 

Cujus 

Ingenium  acre, 

Judicium  praeceps, 

Improbitas  gumma : 

Cui 

Arrisere  mulierculae, 

Plausere  scioli, 

Favere  profani : 

Quern 

Dei,  hominumque  imsorem 
Senatus  physico — Athens 
Hoc  lapide 
Donavit. 


Defence  of  the  Creed  and  Discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church 
against  the  Rev . /.  Blanco  White's  * Poor  Man's  Preset- 
vative  against  Popery  ; n and  “ Practical  and  Internal 
Evidence  against  Catholicism By  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
HusbNBETH.  12mo.  Pp.  103.  Is. 

The  Rev.  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  eminently  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  Catholic  public  for  his  various  labours  in  elucidating 
the  beauties,  and  enforcing  the  truths  of  Religion;  but,  if  there  be 
one  of  his  productions  more  extensively  useful  than  another,  we  may, 
we  think,  safely  giye  the  palm  to  the  little  volume  under  review. 
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Of  all  the  enemies  to  Religion,  with  which  our  age  and  country 
abound,  no  one  seems  more  likely  to  inflict  injury  upon  unfortunate 
souls  than  the  wretched  apostate,  Blanco  White.  “ There  may  be 
some,’1  says  Mr.  Husenbeth, — he  might  have  said,  there  must  be  ma- 
ny, “ with  whom  the  priestly  character  of  this  writer  may  so  far  weigh 
as  to  lead  them  to  give  credit  to  all  his  statements  concerning  the 
Catholic  Religion/'  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  not  prepared  to 
suppose  that  every  assertion,  made  by  him,  with  whom  they  hold  con- 
verse, is  an  untruth,  and  none  but  the  Catholic  can  peruse  the  works 
of  Mr.  White  with  a mind  properly  prepared  to  resist  the  impression 
which  his  perpetual  mis-statements  have  a tendency  to  produce* 
Thus  unprepared  to  enter  into  the  true  nature  of  the  author's  invec- 
tive, he  commences  his  reading,  with  a prepossession  in  his  favour, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  about  to  peruse  the  pages  of  one,  who  must  be  able 
to  impart  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Church  which  he  has  left; 
her  spirit,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice.  From  these  circum- 
stances, this  unfortunate  man  has,  in  fact,  been  enabled  to  scatter  his 
poison  far  and  wide,  amongst  the  credulous  No-Popery  part  of  the 
public,  and  an  antidote  to  that  poison  was  truly  a desideratum.  This 
desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Husenbeth  in  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Husenbeth  very  ably  and  very  satisfactorily  demolishes  the 
presumption  arising  from  the  priestly  character  of  Mr.  White,  by  ex- 
tracting from  the  various  parts  of  his  works,  admissions,  upon  which, 
with  the  candid  inquirer,  he  must  stand  self-convicted  and  self-con- 
demned. 

He  then  enters  upon  a minute  and  very  accurate  examination  of 
the  tissue  of  misrepresentations  which  he  undertakes  to  expose.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Husenbeth's  reply  that  he  follows  his  author, 
step  by  step,  that  he  seizes  him  at  every  slip,  and  exposes  him  to  the 
reprobation  of  mankind ; and  that  this  is  done  so  fully,  but  so  concise- 
ly, that,  in  a small  duodecimo  volume,  he  has  comprised  every  thing 
of  importance  in  the  works  ot  Mr.  White. 

It  is  always  desirable,  in  a review,  to  present  to  the  reader  something 
like  an  analysis  of  the  work  reviewed.  It  appears  to  us,  that  a better 
analysis  of  Mr.  Husenbeth's  work  can  hardly  be  exhibited,  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  of  his 
chapters.  We,  therefore,  extract  them,  with  the  texts  of  Scripture  by 
which  they  are  judiciously  preceded.  The  several  chapters  corres- 
pond with  the  Dialogues  in  “ The  Poor  Man's  Preservative.*' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

What  i«  the  meaning  that  my  beloved  hath  wrought  much  wickedness  it l my 
house ? 

Jerkm.  xi.  v . 15. 

Introduction  — Account  of  Mr.  B.  White,  and  of  his  late  works— Oatline  of  his 
History — His  infidelity  in  Spain,  and  singular  conversion  in  England — True  ac- 
count of  the  Inquisition — Mr.  White’s  false  assertions  respecting  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  her  authority. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Answer  not  a fool  according  ie  his  folly,  lest  thou  Be  made  like  him. 

Answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  imagine  himself  to  be  wise. 

Proverbs,  xxvl  v.  4,  5. 

Origin  of  Protestantism— What  is  called  the  Reformation  proved  to  have  been 
unlawful  in  principle,  criminal  in  means,  and  fetal  in  effects— Spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope — False  charge,  renewed  by  Mr.  White,  that  Catholics  acknowledge  tem- 
poral authority  in  the  Pope—  His  attack  on  the  Catholic  Clergy— Hie  erroneous  ac- 
count of  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation— Thatdoetrlne  properly  stated  and  ex- 
plained—True  account  of  the  Albigenses  and  ValdenseB. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Thou  hoot  forsaken  the  fountain  of  wisdom : for  if  thou  hadst  walked  in  the 
way  of  God,  thou  hadst  surely  dwelt  in  peace  for  ever . 

Baruch,  ni.  v . IS. 

Mr,  VS  bite's  absurd  explanations  of  the  words  Church  and  Catholic — Sophistry 
about  the  Pope’s  supremacy— Tradition — Transnbstantiatlon — Mr,  W.’a  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  doctrine  of  Catholics  on  transubstantiation  and  purgatory— In- 
dulgences—Confession,  Relics,  and  Images* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Treat  not  a man  without  religion  concerning  holiness . 

Ecclemasticus,  xxxvii,  v.  12. 

M.  White’s  absord  caricature  of  Catholic  practices — True  meaning  of  Super* 
stition — His  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  of  repentance  and  of  festing — His  in- 
sidious attack  upon  the  Roman  Breviary— Its  real  tendency  the  opposite  to  that 
charged  upon  it  by  Mr.  White— His  false  account  of  our  doctrine  respecting  good 
works — Our  doctrine  truly  stated — Presumption  of  Luther — Defence  of  celibacy 
and  religious  vows. — Conclusion.  ' 

From  this  short  exposition  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  readers  will 
derive  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  curiosity,  as  to  the  details  of  the 
work.  We  are  happy  to  assure  them,  that  that  curiosity  will  be  rich* 
ly  gratified. 

Those,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  first  edition  of  the  work, 
will  perceive  occasional  alterations  of  style,  which  are  so  many  im- 
provements, without  impairing  the  popular  nature  and  character  of  the 
work. 
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The  price  also  being  very  considerably  reduced,  while  the  real  va- 
lue is  nrach  enhanced,  will  we  trust  recommend  it  to  the  poorer  desses 
of  Catholics,  to  whom  it  will  prove  a most  useful  Vade-mecum,  inas- 
much as  they  are  continually  assailed  by  the  poison  which  this  little 
work  is  admirably  calculated  to  counteract. 

We  must  be  allowed  in  closing  this  brief  review,  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  interesting  anecdote  related  at  page  85# 
which,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  among  the  intelligence  in  our  last  No. 
but  which  they  will  not  regret  to  see  inserted  here. 

While  this  edition  wav  at  press,  the  aathor  had  (he  satisfaction  to  lean  from 
nodoobted  authority,  that  a young  English  lady  had  a few  weeks  before,  embraced 
the  Catholic  Faith  at  Home,  attar  having  been  tntored,  when  in  England,  by  Mr. 
Blanco  White  himself  to  abhor  every  thing  connected  with  Catholicity.  It  is  a 
singular  foe t,  foal  this  lady  was  placed  in  a convent  at  Rome  merely  for  education, 
and  entered  it  with  every  prqodiee  imbibed  from  Mr.  White’s  false  statements  re- 
specting religions  communities;  and  that  her  detection  of  Jus  falsehoods  became  the 
first  step  to  her  happy  *convenmn«  Tboagh  the  Aathor  forbears  to  mention  them 
here,  be  is  in  possession  of  names,  family,  places  and  all  circumstances  connected 
with  the  above  event,  glorious  to  Religion,  and  confounding  to  its  calumniators. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  March  18,  1831. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OP  THE  CAf  HOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, — If  you  will  give  the  following  article,  on  the  Continen- 
tal Society,  a place  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you  will  oblige  your 
hunmble  servant, 

A.  H. 


Continental  Society. 

Read  and  ponder. 

Fellow-Christians, 

Another  of  those  societies,  which  infest  this  kingdom,  and  disturb 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  society,  and  which,  under  a perpetually 
changing  diversity  of  form,  are  everlastingly  making  demands  on  the 
credulity  and  generosity  of  the  simple,  artless,  and  ignorant  people  of 
England,  has  notified  its  intention  of  making  a collection  of  money, 
And  founding  an  auxiliary  money-collecting  society  to  the  great  money- 
collecting Continental  Society,  in  London.  The  object  of  this  great 
branch  of  imposture  is,  to  disseminate  bihles  fcnd  tracts  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  without  reference  to  party  or  sect;  that  is,  more  money 
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is  to  be  collected,  by  uniting , all  sects  into  a co-operative  society  for 
Hits  purpose,  than  by  making  it  exclusively  Episcopalian  or  Presbyte- 
rian. Compared  with  the  grand  object  of  collecting  money,  creeds 
and  formularies  of  faith  are  nothing.  The  purpose  to  which  this  mo-, 
ney  is  to  be  applied,  after  handsome  salaries  to  secretaries,  itinerant 
orators  and  preachers,  is  not  the  work  of  edification,  but  of  destruction. 
It  is  not  to  plant,  but  supplant  principles,  and  introduce,  wherever  it 
be  possible,  that  Babel  and  confusion  of  religions,  which  distract  the 
peace  of  this  country,  excite  the  compassion  of  the  truly  good  and  wise, 
and  provoke  the  derision  of  the  infidel.  I,  who  now  address  you, 
come,  not  to  extort  money,  but  to  discuss  coolly  with  you,  the  propri- 
ety of  subscribing  to  institutions  of  this  dangerous  and  demoralising 
description.  Allow  me,  then,  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts  and  arguments. 

The  religious  w:oild  is  divided  into  two  great  parties,  separated  Jby 
a great  barrier  from  each  other,  and  each  distinguished  by  the  profes- 
sion of  a leading  principle  of  a directly  opposite  character.  These  two 
parties  a^e,  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  religion  of  the  one  is  bas- 
ed upon  the  whole  Word  of  God,  both  written  and  unwritten,  inter- 
preted by  a divinely  commissioned  authority.  The  religion  of  the 
other  is  based  on  that  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  which  is  written, 
interpreted  according  to  each  one’s  private  judgment;  and  this  princi- 
ple is  proposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  gross,  stupid,  and  illiterate 
of  men,  as  well  as  the  most  deeply  learned  and  wise — to  the  plough- 
man as  well  as  to  the  philosopher.  Ignorance  is  called  upon  to  de- 
cide on  a subject,  interesting  beyond  all  others,  with  confidence,  re- 
specting a decision  on  which  Wisdom  herself  would  hesitate  and  trem- 
ble. The  principle  of  Catholics  leads  obviously  to  union  and  unity, 
and  a captivity  of  the  understanding  of^an  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  principle  of  Protestants  is  as  clearly  one  of  dissension  and  divi- 
sion. Hence  among  Catholics  there  is  no  diversity  of  faith ; and  all 
nations,  and  all  parts  of  nations,  which  profess  this  religion,  which  is 
of  an  antiquity  that  remounts  to  the  origin  of  Christianity,  which  sprung 
from  Christ  himself,  which  alone  has  planted  Christianity  in  every  na- 
tion under  the  sun,  and  plucked  up  by  the  roots  superstition  and  idol- 
atry, which  overthrew  the  idols  of  Rome,  the  superstition  of  the  Dru- 
ids, and  the  altars  of  our  Saxon  forefathers ; all  these  nations,  all  this 
great  multitude  of  its  professors,  of  all  tongues,  and  nations,  and  peo- 
ple, all  unite  in  the  adoption  of  one  creed,  and  in  obedience  to  one 
Head  Among  Protestants  there  is  no  faith,  but  religion  is  degraded 
into  a system  of  human  philosophy,  split,  like  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  into  an  endless  diversity  of  opposing  sects,  each  of  which 
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condemns  the  other,  while  the  Catholic  church  condemns  the  whole, 
but  not  without  a sentiment  of  pity  and  compassion,  for  their  discord- 
ant errote  and  dissentient  opinions.  Against  the  Catholic  church  the 
whole  of  these  sects,  and  divisions  of  sects,  are  united  in  one  phalanx 
of  fruitless  opposition  ; while  she,  united  in  the  midst  of  division,  and 
changeless  in  the  midst  of  change,  is  herself  alone  competent  to  cope 
with  each,  and  with  all  of  these  contending  factions,  whose  only  bond 
of  union  is  their  hatred  to  her.  I am  not  now  going  to  defend  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Catholic  principle,  but  to  put  the  truth  of  the  Protest- 
ant one  to  the  test.  If  I can  prove  that  this  principle,  according  to  the 
admission  of  Protestants,  has  led  to  a general  corruption  of  morals 
and  to  infidelity ; then  that  moral  corruption,  and  that  infidelity,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  this  principle,  proclaim  its  condemnation.  This,  then, 
is  my  theme.  Listen  to  my  proofs. 

I shall  establish  my  assertion  by  a reference  to  public  notorious 
facts,  stated,  not  on  Catholic,  but  on  Protestant  authority.  As  this 
society  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  bibles,  &c.  on  the 
continent,  let  us  examine  the  state  of  Protestantism  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

1st. — I quote  from  Mr.  Haldane’s  second  Review  of  the  conduct  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

“The  majority  of  pastors  and  professors  of  divinity  in  Germany,  for 
about  the  last  thirty  years,  have  called  themselves  Rationalists.  Ra- 
tionalism consists  in  a sort  of  idolatry  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  it  therefore  rejects  all  truth  which  cannot  be  discovered,  except  by 
divine  revelation.  In  Germany,  the  churches  eeem  to  vanish  by  de- 
grees ; they  are  often  seen  in  ruins.  Mr.  Dassell,  the  first  clergyman 
in  Sladljagen,  wrote  a book  in  1818,  id  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  time  is  come,  when  all  churches  should  be  changed  into  ma- 
nufactories, because  the  people  are  now  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  re- 
ject the  former  use  of  them.  About  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  past 
and  present  centuries,  several  clergymen,  recommended,  in  their  wri- 
tiugs,  the  giving  up  of  the  old  superstition,  and  began  to  preach  the 
best  method  of  feeding  cattle,  on  choosing  good  kinds  of  potatoes,  and 
on  agriculture  in  general,  &c.  The  people,  becoming  generally  dis- 
satisfied with  the  scriptures,  and  thinking  they  can  find  the  same  mo- 
rality in  other  books,  often  gave  up  attendance  on  public  worship  al- 
together.” 

In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  in  Prussia,  in  Hungary,  in  Hol- 
land and  France,  he  represents  the  Protestants  as  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  Ariane,  Socinians,  Neologists,  Rationalists  and  Deists. 

2nd. — The  deplorable  account  given  by  this  gentleman  of  the  state 
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of  religion  in  Germany,  is  confirmed  by  the  sermons,  on  the  state  of 
the  Protestant  religion  there,  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Rose,  B.  A*  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  “ The  larger  portion  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Germany,  hailed  these  principles  of  Rationalism,  with  delight,  and 
spread  with  eagerness  this  purer  system  of  Christianity.  This  abdi* 
cation  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  either  to  the  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinistic  profession,  but  extended  its  baneful  and  withering  influence 
over  each.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  its  effects  were  becoming 
daily  more  conspicuous,  in  a growing  indifference  to  Christianity  in  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  the  nation/' 

3rd.— This  Clergyman  adds,  “ The  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  De- 
scent of  the  Spirit,  are  positively  denied.  Christ  was  a mere  man. 
The  doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  of  original  sin,  is  set  aside  entirely.  God 
has  always  raised  up  men  to  repress  vice  and  encourage  virtue,  as  es- 
pecially, Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  Seneca,  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  Mahomet ; but  amongst  all,  the  great* 
est  preference  is  due  to  Jesus  the  Nazarene/'  Confucius,  Mahomet, 
and  Christ  placed  on  the  same  level! ! ! 

4th. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  all  persons,  who  desire 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  may  be  heard  on  the  continent,  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  word  Protestant  means  nothing  but  a person 
that  does  not  go  through  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  church  of 
Rome : and  who  has,  together  with  the  superstitions,  for  the  most 
part,  renounced  also  every  fundamental  of  Christianity.  Report,  1823, 
of  the  Continental  Bible  Society,  p.  41,  42. 

5th. — Catholicism  and  Protestantism  mean  not  on  the  continent  what 
they  mean  in  England.  The  former  admits  of  all  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  while  the  latter  denies  the  basis  of  Christianity  altogether. 
Mr.  Drummond’s  Report,  1824,  p.  63,  64. 

So  much  for  Protestantism  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Let  us 
now  take  a more  general  survey,  coupling  the  past  with  the  present, 
of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation.  “We  see,"  says  Luther,  “that 
through  the  malice  of  the  devil,  men  are  now  more  avaricious,  more 
cruel,  more  insolent,  and  much  more  wicked,  than  they  were  under 
Popery.  ” In  postil.  Dom.  part  1 ; Dom.  2.  Adv. 

“If  any  one  wish/'  says  Muse  ulus,  “to  see  a multitude  of  knaves, 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  &c.  let  him  go  to  a reformed  city,  where 
the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ; for  it  is  clearer  than  daylight,  that 
never  were  pagans  more  vicious  and  disorderly,  than  those  professors 
of  the  gospel/'  Dom.  1.  Adv. 

“ All  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,”  exclaimed  the  feeling  Melancthon, 
“would  not  give  me  sufficient  tears  to  bewail  the  miseries  of  the  Re- 
formation ! ” 
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There  are  among  us  those  not  lees  in  darkness  nod  ignorance,  than 
those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  pagodas  of  China,  or  who,  aaudst 
the  deep  wilds  of  Indian  forests,  sacrifice  their  children,  or  prostrate 
themselves  before  demons,  at  whom  they  tremble,  but  whom  they 
adore.  Home  Missionary  Mag.  Jan*  1820.  p.  22.  Speech  of  J. 
Wilks,  Esq.  chairman  at  a Home  Missionary  Meeting. 

In  the  Report,  read  at  the  first  annual  Meeting  of  the  Parent  Home 
Missionary  Society,  held  May  15,  1820,  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham  and  part  of  Lancashire,  that 
“ darkness  covers  this  part  of  England,  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
pie."  p.  2.  That  “ the  more  internal  parts  of  Northumberland,  are  aw- 
fully destitute,  and  the  people  are  living  in  the  greatest  darkness." 
And  this,  after  this  country  has  been  delivered  over  to  Protestantism 
for  the  long  space  of  three  hundred  years ! 

44  The  populace  of  England  are  more  ignorant  of  their  religious 
duties,  th&n  they  are  in  any  other  Christian  country . ‘ It  would 

make  any  one  Christian  heart  bleed  to  think,’  says  Bishop  Croft, 4 how 
many  thousand  souls  there  are  in  this  land,  that  have  no  more  knowledge 
of  God  than  heathens.  Thousands  of  the  mendicant  condition,  and 
thousands  of  the  mean  husbandry  men,  as  they  grow  up  to  be  men,, 
grow  mere  babes  in  religion,  so  ignorant  as  scarce  to  know  their  hea- 
venly Father.’  At  this  day,  the  cost  is  worse  than  Bishop  Croft  re- 
presented it."  Quarterly  Review,  No.  37,  Sep.  1818,  p.  20.  “ I 

doubt  much  whether  the  immorality  of  Edinburgh  » not  equal,  per- 
haps greater,  than  that  of  London."  (Dr.  McCulloch,  F.  R.  S.  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  appears  from  the  official  documents,  which  Mr.  Yates  has  collect- 
ed and  compared,  that  within  the  small  circle  of  ten  miles  round  Lon- 
don, no  less  than  977,000  persons  are  shut  out  from  the  common  pas- 
toral offices  of  the  national  religion. — “ Shut  out,"  says  Mr.  Yates, 
“ from  the  pale  of  the  Church — from  all  participation  in  its  benefits, 
they  are  necessarily  driven  to  join  the  ranks  of  injurious  opposition, 
either  in  dissent  and  sectarian  enthusiasm,  or  in  the  infinitely,  more  dan- 
gerous opposition  of  infidelity,  atheism,  and  ignorant  depravity." 
Well  may  he  add,  “ such  a mine  of  heathenism  and  consequent  pro- 
fligacy and  danger,  under  the  very  meridian  (as  it  is  supposed J of 
Christian  illumination,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  terror,"  Quar- 
terly Review,  Oct  1829,  p.  554. 

“ What  must  they  (the  Catholics  J conclude  concerning  Protestants, 
and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  when  they  , see  that  the  name  Pro- 
testant pastor  is  sufficient  to  sanction  every  heresy,  while  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  entirely  disregarded  ? No  wonder  that  they  openly 
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declare,  that  ike  state  of  religion  among  the  Protestants, forme  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  Reformation . in  their  church,  there 
are  fundamental  doctrines  retained,  of  the  highest  importance,  which, 
if  really  embraced,  will  conduct  to  life  eternal : but  the  state  of  the 
public  ministry,  in  many  Protestant  churches  is  such,  that  salvation* 
by  means  of  it,  is  impossible*1’  Second  Review  of  Foreign  Bible  Sot 
ciety  by  R.  Haldane. 

How  awful  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration  are  these  last 
words ! 

“ At  whatever  hour  you  enter  a Catholic  place  of  worship  on  the 
Continent,  some  persons  will  be  found  at  one  or  other  of  its  altars,  on 
their  knees,  abstracted  in  solitary  devotion,  whether  the  church  be 
empty  or  crowded  with  spectators.  At  the  hour  of  vespers,  you  hear 
the  evening  hymn  from  every  house  in  a village ; and  in  the  streets  of  a 
busy  and  populous  town,  at  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell,  the;  passen- 
gers uncover  their  heads,  and  halt,  or  utter  a prayer  as  they  pass  on.”* 
Comparing  the  state  of  mind  which  is  produced,  with  that  of  our  own 
town  populace  (if  the  populace  alone  were  considered)  we  might  almost 
wish  that  they  had  still  been  u suckled  in  a creed  outworn.”  Again, 
u they  (the  Continental  Catholics)  may  have  their  jest  against  the 
Priest,  and  their  tale  andtheir  proverb  against  the  Friar,  but  this  levity 
u leaves  no  leaven  of  infidelity  behind  ; it  passes  as  itcome6,  and  the 
principle  of  faith  remains  Unaffected.  The  observation  of  every  intel- 
ligent person  who  has  travelled -in  Catholic  countries,  may  safely  be 
appealed  to  in  proof,  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  effect,  which  is 
produced  on  the  popular  mind  by  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the  Car 
tholic  Church.”  Quarterly  Review,  for  Oct.  1820,  p.  557. 

Sutfh,  then,  is  the  contrast  drawn  by  Protestant  pencils,  between  the 
irreli^ion  and  immortality  of  Protestant  countries,  and  the  religion  and 
piety  of  the  inhabitants  Of  Catholic  countries*  Behold,  then,  the  corn- 
sequences  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment  andthe  rejection  of  all 
authority.  Behold  it  in  the  corruption  of  morals,  in  the  generation  <af 
Bcbisms  and  heresies,  and  in  the  very  destruction  of  Christianity  itedlf. 
•And  what  more  natural  and  inevitable  than  this  progress,  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  principle  emancipates  every  man  from  the  restraint  of 
wholesome  authority,  festers  that  worst  of  vices,  intellectual  pride,  and 
abandons  its  deluded  votary  to  the  corruption  of  his  own  heart,  mid 
the  weakness  of  hie  own  fallible  understanding.  On  the  sameprmci- 
pie  that  the  Church  of  England  rejects  the  authority  of  the  one,  holy, 


* The, writer  probably  mistakes  the  vesper-bell  for  the  augelus-bell.— Edhs, 
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Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  the  Presbyterian  rejects  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Sodnian  that  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Deist 
that  of  the  Sodnian,  and  the  Atheist  who  stands  on  the  last  step  of  this 
ladder  of  perdition,  rejects  God,  renounces  all  faith,  and  abjures  the 
dearest  hopes  of  man,  derides  every  system  of  human  belief,  and, 
mocking  man,  blaspheming  God,  expires  in  that  dreadful  expectation, 
which  borders  on  despair,  that  death  is  eternal  oblivion.  So  few  and 
so  dreadful  are  the  steps  from  an  abnegation  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Catholic  religion  to  the  renundation  of  Christianity,  and  thence  to 
the  frithless,  hopeless,  cheerless  gloom  of  downright  Atheism. 

“ The  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  is,  without  doubt 
the  only  one  that  is  sure ; but  at  the  same  time,  this  religion  exacts,  of 
those  that  embrace  it,  the  most  entire  submission  of  reason.  When- 
ever there  exists,  in  this  communion,  a man  of  a restless,  unquiet  cha- 
racter, and  difficult  to  please,  he  immediately  erects  himself  into  a 
judge  of  the  truth  of  those  dogmas  which  it  proposes  to  his  belief.  Not 
finding  in  these  dogmas  that  evidence  of  which  their  nature  does  not 
admit,  he  turns  Protestant*  In  a short  space  of  time  be  discovers  an 
incoherence  in  the  prindples  which  characterise  Protestantism,  and  he 
searches  Socinianism  for  a solution  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties*  He 
turns  Sodnian.  From  Socinianism  to  Deism,  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  slightest  possible  difference,  there  is  but  one  step  to  take ; he  takes 
that  step;  but  Deism  is  itself  an  inconsequent  religion;  by  degrees  he 
precipitates  himself  into  Pyrrhonism-— a state,  as  violent,  and  as  humili- 
ating to  self-love,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  He  concludes  the  series  of  his  changes  by  a final  plunge  into 
Atheism.” — French  Encyclop.  article  Unitairei. 

Behold,  then,  the  fatal  term  and  dark  abyss  to  which  this  boasted 
principle  of  Protestantism  leads ! To  your  deliberate  choice  is  left  the 
assertion  of  this  disastrous  principle,  and  the  support  of  dangerous  so- 
cieties founded  upon  it ; or  the  rejection  of  both,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Catholic  principle,  a principle  which  wisdom  must  recommend; 
which  the  experience  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  has  sanc- 
tioned and  sanctified ; which,  as  is  shewn  by  the  testimony  of  history, 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  conducts  to  unity,  to  the  de- 
struction of  doubts,  to  security,  to  repose,  to  tranquillity,  and  to  hap- 
piness. The  choice  is  before  you — unity  or  division — certainty  or 
doubt— security  or;  danger — tranquillity  of  soul,  or  anxiety  of  mind- 
happiness  that  is  a foretaste  of  heaven,  or  wretchedness  that  anticipates 
the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

EEAD-rREFLECT — DECIDE  ! 
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Fribourg,  9th  September,  1830, 

Take  an  early  opportunity  of  assuring  them  at  Oscott  how  lively  an, 
interest  I feel  in  all  that  concerns  them ; that  no  change  of  scene,  re* 
moves  them  from  my  thoughts,  no  distance  disconnects  them  from  my 
heart.  That  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  they  have  heard  nothing  qf  me; 
That  1 have  written  twice  to  — — and  once  to  — *— > I hope  those, 

letters  have  not  miscarried.  Presuming  they  have  not,  they  left  me 
somewhere  about  Basle,  preparing  to  visit  the  falls  of  the  Rhine,  at 
Schaff hausen.  I had  heard  much,  of  these  falls,  and  my  mind  was 
made  up  for  a sight.  My  expectations  were  more  than  realized*  We 
walked  down . the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  about  three  miles,  and 
came  upon  them  in  rear.  The  first  view  from  such  a position  would, 
excite  disappointment,  were  it  not  that  the  roar  that  is  heard,  and  the 
white  spray  that  is  tossed  upwards,  give  omen  of  awful  commotion  be- 
low. After  this,  every  step  is  one  of  increasing  interest.  The  roar 
becomes  louder,  the  spray  becomes  deeper  and  wider,  rising  aloft  in- 
to one  vast  mist  of  silvery  white,  that  intercepts  and  divides  the  sun 
beams  into  a beautiful  rainbow.  Then  the  waters  assuming  the  ma* 
jesty  of  waves,  coursing  each  other,  and  bounding  and  leaping  in  wild 
confusion,  over  a first  tier  of  rocks,  that  scatter  them  in  grotesque  and 
irregular  cascades  down  to  a rough  .level,  from  whence,  when  you 
are  fairly  over  them,  you  see  them  propelled  with  hideous  impulse, 
through  five  savage  and  gigantic  rocks,  and  tumbled  ' headlong  in  a 
paroxysm  of  madness,  foaming  and  thundering  into  the  depths  below. 
But  to  form  a just  idea  of  the  vast  grandeur  before  you,  you  must 
absolutely  go  below,  and  almost  behind  the  falls ; for  which  purpose 
the  owner  of  the  castle  on  the  left  bank,  has  carried  out  a covered  gab 
lery,  on  which,  at  the  risk  of  being  soaked  with  spray,  you  must  con: 
template  all  its  dreadful  fury.  When  your  curiosity  is  satisfied,  or 
your  clothes  saturated,  you  then  take  a boat,  and  pass  over  to  tire  right 
bank ; you  have  then  a front  view  of  all  its  breadth  of  grandeur;  and 
every  point  from  which  you  behold  it,  presents  a new  feature  of  as- 
tonishment. No  picture  that  I have  ever  seen,  gives  any  just  or  ad- 
equate  idea  of  the  reality.  We  returned  to  Schaff  hausen,  took  an 
early  dinner,  walked  about  two  leagues  along  the  river,  to  Rheinau> 
to  visit  a large  and  magnificent  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  and 
then  returned  in  the  evening  between  six  and  seven,  to  take  another 
and  a last  view  of  the  falls  of  Scfiaffhausen.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  the 
VOL.  i.  no.  4.  2 H 
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24th  of  August,  and  I mention  the  hour,  because  I pleased  myseli, 

whilst  seated  on  a rock,  with  D * at  my  side;  and  the  (alls  before 

us,  with  considering,  that,  at  that  very  hour,  all  the  Ecclesiastics  were 
assembled  at  conference,  listening  to  some  zealous  exhortation*  on  the 
peculiar  duties  of  our  holy  state.  At  SchafFhausen  we  sent  forward 
our  luggage  to  Luzern,  and  commenced  a pedestrian  excursion  through 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  Switzerland : the  only  possible  way  of 
sering  the  country.  We  arrived  at  Zurich  the  following  evening.  J 
must  here  relate  a little  incident  Whilst  sitting  at  the  Table  d’Hote 
at  Zurich,  and  when  dinner  was  half  over,  two  gentlemen  Came  in,  and 
as  there  happened  to  be  two  vacant  places  exactly  opposite  me,  they 
seated  themselves  there.  One,  who  was  directly  in  face,  appeared 
thoughtful,  and  very  intent  upon  a letter  which  he  had  brought  in,  and 
had  just  opened.  At  first  I took  no  particular  notice,  but  iii  the  course 
of  five  minutes,  we  caught  each  other’s  eye  with  a fixed  decision  ; I 
cannot  describe  the  emotion  that  communicated  betweeta  us.  He 
thrust  his  hand  forward,  and  1 mine,  and  we  joined  cordially  and  af- 
fectionately across  the  table.  It  was  my  old  friend  It — — . He  talk- 
ed over  with  a lively  interest  all  our  Oscott  days,  and  made  particular 
enquiries  after  you.  I met  in  a manner  as  singular,  and  as  unexpect- 
ed, at  Wisbaden,  our  honest  and  kind-hearted  friend,  Joachim  . 
He  was  taking  the  baths  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Zurich  is  situ- 


ated on  a lovely  lake,  and  all  the  lakes  of  Switzerland'  are  lovely : and 
the  scenery  from  the  mountains,  beyond  description  absolutely.1  fifed 
1 time  and  piper,  I could  relate  mtich  that  would  interest  y<5U;  of  ,ft$8 
singularly  beautiful  country.  But  then  I might  to  write  a voVume. 1 J 
will  just  tell  you  the  route.  We  took  boat  at  Zurich,  and  passed 
down  the  Zurich-see  to  Horgan.  There  we  took  a guide  to  cairy  a 
few  articles  of  clothing,  and  walked  to  Zug.  At  Zug  we  toot  Boat 
again,  and  sailed  to  Art,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake.  We  then  iUount- 
ed  the  Rliigi,  from  the  top  of  which  you  may  see  almost  the  enialre 
map  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Geneva.  We  descended  at 
Kasnach,  took  boat  again  on  the  lake  of  the  four  Cimtons,  of  Bs  iris 
sometimes  partially  denominated,  the  lake  of  Luzern ; passed  by  the 
spot  where  William  Tell  sprang  from  the  Boat  in  which  Over  bad 
abound  him,  traced  the  route  which  he  took  along  the  lake,  to  circdp 
vent  the  tyrant,  then  the  spot,  where  he  shot  him  to  tbe  heart, 

* H a chapel  erected  on  the  spot,  which  they  call  William  Teil’s  chapel, 
The  spot  where  he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son’s  bead,  is  at'AIttfK 
jnear  which,  but  not  close  to  which,  we  passed.  I do  not  vouch  fof  tiie 
truth  of  all  Toll’s  history,  but  every  town  and  village  arid  house  and 
wall  record  it,  and  the  little  boys  may  be  seen1  practising  with  tfoif 
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bows  on  a Sunday,  and  bOggJngm the  name  bfWtHiamTell,  for  some 


reward  for  their  skill.  kWe  were  much  pleased  with  them.  Luzern 
a magnificent  place.  Fine  cathedral,  &c.  &c.  From  Luzern  we  wait- 
ed to  Winkeri,  then  crossed  the  lake  to  Alpnacb,  walked  to  Soroep, 
fiance  to.Lugem,  then  ascended  the  wild  and  savage  GrindsnvahL 
Here  was  Swiss  character  and  scenery  ihperfection:  The  ascent  attd 
descent  is  a work  of  two  days.  You  have  no  idea  how  strong  and  ac- 
tive { have  become/'  Not  that  I have  got  rid  of  the  mischievous  pres- 
sure on  the  head,  but  it  is  better,  thank  God,  and  progressive  amelio- 
ration, is  all  I can  expect.  I write  this  letter  with  less  difficulty  than 
fcny  letter  I have  written  yet.  I have  not  unfrequently  walked  eigh- 
teen miles  a day,  sometimes  more,  and 


What  is  more  miracaloaa,  n*y  never  particular, 

' We  elitab  op  reeka  that  ate  almost  pefpefadiefdar. 


' . .ti  . . . ",  ■ 

;.-So  etihg,  at  least,  or  said  or  indited,  some  American  poet;  to  ascend 
from  whose  poetry  unto  plain  English  prose,  you  will  infer  from  all 
this,  that  t arn  better.  Well  then,  to  resume*  here  we  were,  amongst 
rugge4  mountains,  beautiful  valleys  at  the  tops,  or  rather  between  the 
chains  of  the. mountains,  but  at  a considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 
Rich  pasturage,  rustic  villages,  huts  and  chalets,  picturesque  beyond 
Je^pnption.  Herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  goats,  mountain  torrents,  ava- 
lanc^es,  glaciers,  and  the  Alps.  You  see  but  my  table  of  contents. 
I^ell  Mr.  F- to  write  to  me  all  about  Oscott,  and  I will  write  to 


him,  aU  about  the  great  Jesuits'  college  at  Fribourg,  Mr.  Fellenberg's 
celebrated  establishment  at  Hoflwhyl,  which  1 walked  from1  Berne  to 
hsee,  the"  other  day,  his  grand  style  of  farming,  and  Swiss  farming  in  ge- 
neral. But  I am  anticipating.  I have  got  to  Berne  without  telling 
you  hoW  I got  there.  ^The  fact  is,  that  before  ascending  the  Gfind^n- 
vsld,  we  went  to  Brienz,  thence  to  Meyrirtgen,  then  mounted  and  riide 
in  a Chanaban,  to  Lauterbrunen,  then  to  Interlaken,  and  tJnterseen, 
where  I picked  up  to  my  great  joy,  a letter  from  Mr.  H-— and 
where  1 expected  also  a letter  from  Mr.  M- — — , and  didn't  get  one ; 
then  crossed  the  lake  to  Thun,  and  then  took  the  Diligence  to  Berne. 
Found  our  baggage  there,  staid  three  Aaye,  {came  to  Fribofirg  on 
Tuesday,  and  shall  be  off  to-morrow,  for  V evay.  At  Vevay  we  shall 
get  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva;  take  a peep  at  (ihilldn,  and  some  of  the 
remarkable  places,  and  then  take  measures  for  crossing  the  Sitn^plOn, 
as  soon  as  possible;  for  Milan,  if  the  Austrians  Wl  let  us.  We  have 
just  joined  a genteel  and  intelligent  French  gentleman,  who  is  tratvel- 
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Hog  as  far  as  Milan,  and  with  him,  we  shall  travel  more  pleasantly  and 
economically.  I have  said  nothing  of  politics.  Periculoses  plenum 
opus  alem.  If  any  body  asks  you  what  is  my  opinion  of  them,  give  a 
most  lugubrious  shake  of  the  head  three  times,  and  add  a most  rueful 
countenance , and  if  you  do  it  as  I would  teach  you,  you  will,  like 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  Sheridan’s  Rehearsal,  tell  a string  of  opinions,  more 
than  I dare  write.  Now  then,  adieu. 


Turin,  24th  September,  1830. 

I write  this  from  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  the  Augusta  Taurinorum 
of  the  Romans  ; the  first  city,  I believe,  that  was  stormed  by  Hannibal 
after  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  one  that  has  been  greatly  celebrated 
in  military  history,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  is  a superb 
city ! decidedly  the  finest  I have  yet  seen  on  the  continent,  built  as 
though  on  an  original  plan.  Its  streets  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles,  and  presenting  splendid  edifices,  public  and  private, . that  vie 
with  each  other  in  magnificence,  while  they  break  not  the  beautiful 
uniformity  of  the  whole : its  situation  enviably  delightful,  on  the 
Northern  bank  of  the  Po,  consecrated  in  the  pages  of  the  poetp^ip  the 
midst  of  a most  delicious  plain,  where  the  earth  lavishes  all  its  bounty: 
skirted  on  the  Northern  horizon  by  a vast  amphitheatre  of  Alps,  that 
rise  in  double  ranges,  the  outward  line  of  which  is  crowned  with  eter- 
nal snow;  this  garden  of  Italy  is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  protected 
by  their  height,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast.  I really  cannot  describe 
the  varied,  the  extensive,  the  rich,  and  magnificent  panorama,  which 
, we  have  this  day  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  the  Superga,  a mountain 
about  six  miles  from  Turin,  on  the  summit  of  which,  i?  erected  the 
most  elegant,  the  most  lovely  church  I ever  beheld.  It  is  a St.  Peters 
in  miniature*  Its  marbles  so  exquisitely  worked,  so  tastefully  arrang- 
ed; the  whole  so  grand,  so  imposing,  and  so  royally  endowed*  Racked 
by  a lofty  mansion,  the  splendid  residence  of  ten  £anons,  ;who  serve 
the  church,  and  perform  their  daily  pious  functions  over  the  tombs  of 
the  Sardinian  dynasty.  This  noble  establishment  was  made,,  and  the 
church  erected  in  consequence  of  a vow,  which  the  celebrated  Victor 
Amadeus  formed  in  1706,  when  the  French  besieged  Turin,,  to  offer 
a monument  of  his  gratitude  to  heaven,  if  God  should  give  a Messing 
to  his  cause : and  jthis  too,  was  the  very  spot,,  where,  in,  conjunction 
with  Princq  Eugene,  he  concerted  bis  plan  of  operations,  > According- 
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ly,  on  an  elevated  marble  pedestal  over  against  the  high  altar,  appears 
a tablet  with  the  following  inscription : -i  ■ 

' - Virgin;  G&nitrioi  ..  , r 

Victorias  Amadeus  Sardinia  Rex 
Bello  Gallico  Vovit 
Et  Pnlsis  Hostibus,  fecit,  dedicavitque. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture,  in  alto  relievo, 
representing  below,  the  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Allies,  in 
which  the  Duke  and  Prince  Eugene,  are  conspicuous  : but  above,  and 
as  the  principal  personages,  are  St.  Amadeus  surrounded  by  angels, 
interceding  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her  divine  son,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  There  are  two  other  such  tablets,  over  two  other 
principal  altars.  One  representing  the  Annunciation,  the  other  the 
birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Two  the  work  of  Carnetti,  the  other 
of  Cornachini;  in  Carrara  marble.  The  figures  as  large  as  life; 
but  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  I could  gaze  upon  them  for  ever.  A 
profusion  of  French  and  Italian  iriarbles  throughout,  and  some  good 
paintiiigs.  Then,  the  prospect  from  the  dome,  is  like  that,  1 should 
conceive,  with  which  Satan  tempted  our  blessed  Saviour.  Of  thie, 
enough.  You  will  perhaps  wonder,  how  I got  to  Turin.  We  left 
Fribourg  en  voiture , and  made  for  Vevay,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Of  Geneva.  We  walked  from  Vevay  to  Chillon,  to  seethe  celebrated 
duhgeons, ' on  which  Byron  has  written  some  of  his  best  verses.  1 
’’  really  thought  the  dungeon  a tolerably  comfortable  one.  But  of  that 
hereafter.  We  then  engaged  a Voitiirin,  to  take  us  over  the  Sim- 
~ plon,  to  Domo  D'O&sola.  We  followed  the  backward  course  of  the 
Rhine,  to  Martigny^  and  then  through  the  Valais  to  Brigg.  On  this 
‘ ‘teoble  valley,  and  its  striking  scenery,  1 could  write  a volume.  We 
left  Brigg  about  half-past  eleven,  and  immediately  began  with  an  ex- 
tra horse  the  ascent  of  the  Simploni  The  road  beggars  description. 
It  is  broad,  perfectly  safe,  and  beautifully  formed.  It  winds  in  gentle 
ascent  around  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  passes  over  terrific  defiles 
by  lofty  bridges,  sweeps  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, that  roar  beneath^  winds  through  stupendous  galleries,  that  have 
been  blasted  out  of  the  rock,  carries  you  upward  through  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  Alpine  vegetation,  from  the  firs  and  pines  in  the  first  di- 
vision, to  the  second,  where  the  larch  only  seems  able  to  grow,  then  to 
where  the  larch  sickens,  and  the  heath  and  rhododendron  only  vege- 
tate, finally,  where  moss  alone  will  grow,  and  lastly,  where  nought  ap- 
pears but  the  bate  rock,  surmounted  by  snows  and  glaciers.  We 
slept  at  the  summit,  and  next  morning  began  to  descend  from  si  height 
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of  about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fees*  On  the  Ita- 
lian side  the  road  is  more  magnificent,  and  the  scenery  more  terrific. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  were  fairly  landed.  The  plains  of  Italy  burst 
upon  our  view,  and  we  feasted  upon  them,  as  Hannibal  and  his  army 
when  they  had  achieved  their  more  toilsome  task.  We  reached  Do- 
mo  D'Ossola  about  twelve,  and  at  4 o'clock  took  our  seat  in  the  Dili- 
gence for  Beveno.  From  Beveno,  we  took  the  steam  boat  to  Arona, 
.after  devoting. one  day  to  the  Boirosuean  islands.  We  stopped  three 
days  at  Arona  ^partly  because  the  weather  was,  one  day*  very  tempos- 
1 tuous,  and  the  next  day  was  Sunday ; and  partly  to  see  the  stupendous 
colossal  statue  of  St*  Charles  Borromeo,  and  to  pay  our  devotions  to 
the  church,  which,  incloses  the  very  room,  wbfre  that  great  Saint  was 
born.  1 1 repeated  my  visit  on  Sunday,  alone,  and  when  I gazed  upon 
the  beautiful  figure,  light  and  elegant  as  it  is,  though  withal  so  gigantic, 
seventy-two.  feet  high,  independent  of  the  pedestal,  and  when  I con- 
templated die  Saint  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  city,  and  the  seminary 
close  to  his  feet,  a. thousand  thoughts  rushed  into  my  mind,  apd  L am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  the  tears  rolled  fast  down  my  cheeks:  I 
prayed  to  die  Holy  Saint  to  extend  his  interest  and  his  prayers  to  our 
little  seminary,  to  deposit  his  spirit  amopgits  members,  and,  to  be  not 
unmindful,  of! his  bumble  suppliant,  whose  pigmy  merits  /contrasted,, as 
strikingly  with  his  giant  virtues,  as  did  his  form  with.the  colossal  statute 


of  the  Saint.  I cannot  say  a,  thousandth  paprt  of  what  I wished  to 
Let  it  suffice  to  tell  you,  that  haying  left  Arona,  on  hfppday  last,  in  a 
voiture,  and  having  crossed,  the  Tfompr  in  a,  ferry,  to  $esto  Calendae,  on 
our  way  to  Milan,  we  were  stopped*  as  I suspected  we  should  he,hy  the 
Austrian  Authorities,  who  in,  tbasetroqblespme  times,  allowou^one  fo 
enter  their  states,  without  a particular  Visa , from  the:  Austrian  JCm- 
hassador.  Turin  was  therefore  the  only  place,  where  this,  essential 
defect  in  ouy  passports  could  ha  supplied.  We  are  now  perfocfly  regu- 
dar,  after  haying  travelled  two  days,  and  gone  through  a complicated 
process  of  official  signatures. 


1 Oxford  Controversy. 

c TO  THE  EDITORS  Off  THE  CATHQLIG  MAGABINB  AND  REVIEW. 

(ffENTJLEMEN,— St  Mary's,  ; which  ho*,  acquired  some  c^ebrityi  from 
the  seven  recantations  of  Granmer,  is  aj  beautiful,  spacipus  Church,  lu 
the  High  Street  of  Oxford.  Though  a parish  Church,  it  is  used'pifo 
by  die  University,  on  solemn  occasions,  i But  the^  parishioners  are 
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not  excluded*  Sunday,  the  6th  of  February,  was  the  turn  of.  Mr, 
Bulteelto  preach  to  the  University,  and  as  he  has  acquired  “a. name” 
(or  preachings  not  only  the  Church  was  crammed  i tb  auffocaho®, , but 
pj&jr  moderate  calculation,  it  is  sakL  by  eyewitnesses,  that  not  less  than 
two  thousand  persons  were  standing  outside,  during  £he  Sermon*  From 
this  circumstance,  and  the  publication  of  the  Sermoa^  a few  daysafter, 
if  was  supposed  that  a premeditated  attack  on  the  University  waa  de- 
signed,  by  the  preacher  and  bis  party*  The  Sermon  could  nob  be  al- 
to  go  unanswered,  and  in  a few  days  the  reply  of.  the  Regius 
P)fofefi?OT  of'  Divinity,  Dr.  Burton,  appeared  in  print 
0 , He  begins  with  describing  the  painful  feelings,,  with  which  he  lis? 
teoed  to-  the  Sermon ; but  as  it  carried  with  it  its  own  antidote,  lie 
should  have  taken  no  farther  notice  of  it,  had  it  not  been  printed.  As 
it  is,  he  steps  forward,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  preacher* inregar  d 
^jsljgiop,  may  not  go  forth  to  the  world  as  those  of  the  University, 
^ut  before  he  comes  to  the  doctrinal  part,  be  will  notice  a few  errant 
^s^sertipns  of  the  preacher. 

j W-Itis  not  true  “as  a geitsral  assertion  at  thh  present  day,  that 
Collie  testimonials  for  orders  are  thoughtlessly  and  improperly; sign*- 
^ Colleges  may  have  sinned  in  this  particular;  but  yreare  much 
unproved.”  He  earnestly  recommends  thankfulness  for  the  past,and 
payers  foe  future  improvement.  He  does  not  see  how,  having  been 
& sinner,  disqualifies  a man  for  the  ministry,  provided  he  has  repented; 
'isd'if  it  were  not  for  personal  allusion,  he  would  quote  the  author  of 
die  sermon,  who  stated  to  his  audience,  that  he  had  formerly  lived  pi 

M^olation  of  everyone  of  God's  commandments.  Neither  is  it 
that  these  testimonials  include  the  whole  time  of  residence  in  Cob 
but  only  the  three  years  last  past. 

. . 2.— He  seems  to  acknowledge,  but  in  very  circumspect  language 
the  evils  of  the  Crown  nomination  of  Bishops.  a/He  has  no  wish  to 
.untold  abuses,  or  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  Church  Fste- 
TmsWent,  which  admits,  improvement;  but  when  an  abuse  is  pointed 
out  mid  still  more,  when  it  has  infected,  as  is  here  asserted,  the  wholfe 
body  of  the  Church,  he  knows  only  of  one  feehng,  which  would  pass 
across1  his  mind  ; & feeling  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  spots  should  dis- 
figure so  fair  a fabric.”  He  again  recommends  prayer,  and  laments, 
that  the  preacher  should  lower  the  establishment,  in  the  ideas  of  bis 
hearers,  by  this  allusion  tp  foe  appointment  of  its  Bishops.  “ Bnt  it 
is  asserted,  that  foe  appointment  of  Bishops  is  not  only  wrong  in  itqqlf, 
is  in  violation  of  foe  thirty-seventh  Article.  I will  allow,  if  re- 
that  the  Article  is  ambiguous  upon  this  point : (though,  as  will 
the  Article  does  not  really  touch  upon  foe  appointment 
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of  Bishops ! i !)  but  in  cases  of  doubtful  interpretation,  the  best  of  all 
comments  is  the  recorded  opinion  or  practice  of  its  authors.  Now  it 
is  notorious,  that  those  great  and  good  men,  who  composed  our  Arti- 
cles, received  their  episcopal  appointment  from  the  Crown.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  they  drew  up  an  Article,  which  intended  to 
assert,  that  such  a mode  of  appointment  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
• of  the  Church  of  England.” 

He  then  comes  to  the  doctrinal  part,  and  declares  that  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sermon  is  not  the  gospel.  “ I will  allow  in  the  language 
of  the  Articles,  that  ‘ as  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  has  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of f England  may  have  erred. 
The  Calvinistic  scheme  may  be  right,  and  those,  who  oppose  it,  may 
be  wrong ; but  this  is  not  the  question,  or  at  least,  not  the  whole  of  it. 
We  are  told,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  Calvinis- 
tic ; that  they  deny  the  existence  of  free-will,  &c.  1 will  state  a few 

facts,  which  will  demonstrate  the  contrary.” 

The  Professor  next  observes,  that  the  English  Reformation  wa^ 
made  on  the  principles  of  the  German  Reformers ; that  Cranicer  drew 
up  the  Articles  in  1551,  when  Calvin  had  hardly  begun  to  entertaifi 
his  peculiar  opinions ; that  Melancthon  was  in  close  correspondence 
with.Cranmer  at  that  time.  Now,  Melancthon  was  opposed  to  Calvin 
on  the  subject  of  free-will,  the  defectibility  of  grace,  &c.  Melancthon 
drew  up  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  that  Confession  is  too  well  known  to  require 
specification.  . 

“It  is  true,”  be  says,  “some  alterations  were  made  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign ; but  they  were  taken  from  the  Confession  of  Wirtenberg,  whicli 
expressly  says  in  its  preface,  that  it  is  a Compendium  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  which  had  served  as  a model  to  our  Reformers,  and,  m' 
which,  no  one,  as  yet,  has  been  able  to  discover  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Calvin.”  <.  ...  . ^ 

The  Professor  then  lays  down  what,  he  says*  is  the  doctrine  of  tli& 
Church  of  England  and  the  Reformers  of  Germany ; vis.  that  a man, 
of  himself,  can  do  no  good  work  to  merit  the  favour  of  heaven ; that 
-God  justifies  man  of  his  own  free  bounty,  and  then  offers  him  salva- 
tion on  the. conditions,  which  he  has  imposed,  and  which  be  had  a 
right  to  impose  On  all;  that  man  is  perfectly  free  to  accept  or  reject 
theee  conditions ; .that,  if  he  fall  off  from  justification  by  sin,  he  must 
repent,  else  he  will  not  be  saved  ; that,  though  repentance  be  only  the 
mean,. it  is  essential  to  justification  ; that  Christ  died  for  all,  without 
exception ; that  the  grace  of  redemption,  and,  with  it,  that;  of  salvation 
is  offered  to  all.  He  denies*  that  the  gifts  of  God  tease  to  be  free. 
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merely  because  conditions  are  attached  to  them.  Justification  is  a free 
gift,  and  so  is  that  of  salvation ; but  though  a man  be  justified  by 
faith,  yet  he  will  not  be  saved,  unless  he  keep  the  commandments. 
A man  may  know  that  he  is  justified,  because  by  baptism  he  is  re- 
ceived into  the  covenant  and  is  therefore  justified  ,*  but  he  caiinot 
know,  that  he  will  persevere  in  his  justification* 

“ This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformers,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  New  Testament  If  the  Church 
of  England  has  erred  on  these  points,  she  errs  together  with  the  no* 
ble  army  of  martyrs  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles.  1 as* 
sert  fearlessly  and  could  prove  it  to  demonstration,  that  there  was  no 
(Christian  writer  for  the  four  first  centuries,  except  Augustine,  (poor 
St.  Augustine  !)  who  held  sentiments  upon  any  of  these  points  at  all  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Calvin/’ 

After  recommending  his  readers  to  peruse  die  confessions  of  Augs- 
burg and  Wirtemberg,  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon,  the 'Church 
Homilies  on  Salvation,  Faith  and  Good  Works,  the  Professor  con- 
cedes thus  : “ I hope,  that  nothing  more  will  be  said  or  written  on 
tins  unhappy  subject.  My  earnest  prayer  to  G6d  is  fbr  peace  and 
crarify  apipng  ouifselves.  If  a man  think  his  brother  in  error  upon 
joints,  which  concern  his  salvation,  let  him  reason  with  him  mildly; 
but  let  him  first  study  his  own  heart  and  seek  counsel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  possible,  that  he  may  be  mistaking  the  counsels  of  men' 
for  ftie  revelations  of  God : he  may  be  running  counter  to  tbe  whole 
stream  of  authority,  of  Fathers  and  of  Councils,  of  Confessors  and 
Reformers  * and  though  truth  may  still  be  on  his  side,  it  is  a fearful 
thing  to  think  that  Christ  has  suffered  his  church  to  continue  in  eirof 
for  eighteen  centuries . My  own  faith  tells  me,  that  this  cannot  be, 
^Tith  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  Articles  of  our  Church  in  the  o- 
ther,  I bless  God,  who,  by  raising  his  son  from  the  dead,  has  opened 
also  unto  rae  tbe  gates  of  everlasting  life  : 1 bless  him,  that  he  has 
taught  me  to  trust,  not  to  my  own  works,  but  to  the  assistance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit : and,  though,  with  St.  Paul  I dare  not  in  this  life  tmnt 
myself  to  have  apprehended , or  pronounce  my  sins  to  be  forgiven,  may 
God  grant  that  they,  who  feel  this  assurance,  may  have  no  cause  for 
misgiving  or  for  fear,  either  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  at  the  day  of 
judgment ! *' 

3ljSuch  is  a brief  outline  of  the  Professor’s  reply  \ a reply,  Which  had 
^ttch  disappointed  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  University.  What 
ever  may  be  tbe  motive,  it  evidently  betrays  great  timidity ; and  it 
takes  two  or  three  occasions  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  professor 
is  not  entering  into  controversy,  but  only  expounding  tbe  doctrine  of 
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the  Church  of  England.  Il  repeatedly  laments  the  breach  of  union 
“ among  tkemscbes,”  and  complains  of  the  want  of  charity  in  the 
Preacher.  As  to  die  arguments  of  the  reply,  they  are  utterly  incon- 
clusive. For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  Bishops 
by  the  crown ; his  adversary  bad  taken  his  stand  on  the  Articles*  as 
well  as  the  sacred  writings.  Instead  of  meeting  him  on  his  own 
ground,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  the  Professor  simply  observes* 
that  as  the  framers  of  the  Articles  “ received  their  Episcopal  appoint- 
ment from  the  Crown,  it  is  impossible  that  they  drew  up  au  Article, 
which  intended  to  assert,  that  such  a mode  of  appointment  was  contra* 
ry  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

The  Thirty-seventh  Article  declares,  that  “ The  Queen’s  Majesty 
hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England  and  other  her  dominions, 
unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether 
they  be  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain:  ” and 
though  it  excludes  temporal  Princes  from  “the  Ministering  of  God’s 
Word,  or  of  the  Sacraments,”  yet  it  asserts,  that  “ they  should  rule-all 
estates  and  degrees,  committed  to  their  charge,  by  God,  whether  they 
be  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil.”  Now,  though  this  Article,  as  the  Profes- 
sor shrewdly  observes,  “ is  ambiguous  on  this  point  (though,  as  will  be 
easily  seen,  the  Article  does  not  really  touch  upon  the  appointment  of 
Bishops) ; ” yet  the  Twenty-third  Article  prohibits  men  from  “ Public 
Preaching  or  Ministering  the  Sacraments,  before  they  are  lawfully  called 
and  sent  to  execute  the  same.”  It  is  true,  this  Article  refers  to  the 
inferior  clergy;  but  who  is  to  “ call  and  send  ” the  Bishops,  unless 
“ The  Queen’s  Majesty,  to  whom  the  chief  power*  and  the  chief  govern- 
ment of  all  estates,  whether  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  in  oil  causes , doth 
appertain,  and  who  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees,”  &c. 

Again,  instead  of  meeting  his  adversary  in  front,  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Professor  abandons  the  Articles, (pn& of 
his  adversary’s  main  authorities)  he  wheels  about,  and  taken  a wider 
and  devious  route ; and  for  what  purpose  ? To  give  a mere  guess,, 
who  were  the  aiders  and  assisters  of  Cranmer,  in  drawing  up  the  Ar- 
ticles; then,  what  were  their  opinions  and  practice  on  the  subject  iq 
question,  and  hence,  to  form  a reasonable  conjecture  the  meaning  of 
the  Articles.  However  strange  this  mode  of  argumentation  may  ap- 
pear, the  Professor  probably  had  his  reasons  for  adopting  it.  The 
Articles  referred  to,  by  the  Preacher,  go  far  to  establish  the.  principles 
of  what  the  Professor  terms  it,  the  “ Calvipistic  scheme;  ” while  others 
stand  directly  opposed  to  those  principles.  Now,  nothing  would  soo&r 
er  bring  the  Articles  into  disrepute,  than  marshalling  them  in  hostile 
array  against  each  other : for,  “ if  Satan  be  divided  against  himself,  how  i 
shall  his  kingdom  stand  ? ” 
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Both  disputants  quote  from  Scripture : and  though  the  interprets* 
turns  of  the  Professor  seem  more  reasonable,  and  are  certainly  less 
distorted  from  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  text;  yet,  as 
both  follow  the  same  rule  of  interpretation,  viz.  that  of  private  judg- 
ment, it  is  evident,  that  the  weight  of  authority  to  be  attached  to  the 
sacred  writings,  must,  in  ever)  such  case,  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  authority,  which  is  to  be  attached  to  each  interpreter’s  pri- 
vate judgment*  If  any  one,  therefore,  should  suppose,  that  the  pri- 
vate judgment  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  is  of  greater  weight  that  that  of  a simple  Curate,  with  an 
M.  A.  attached  to  his  name,  he  will  give  him  the  preference,  as  far  as. 
regards  scriptural  quotations*  in  other  respects,  little  can  be  said  in 
recommendation  of  bis  pamphlet. 

Two  other  publications  have  appeared  in  print : one,  the  rejoinder 
of  the  Preacher*  the  other,  anonymous.  Each  contains  some  curious 
and' interesting  matter. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  highest  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Magazine  and  Review  is  conducted.  It  does  great  credit  to  the 
talents  ' and  judgment  of  the  Editors.  The  matter  is,  in  general,  equal- 
ly instmetive  and  entertaining. 

R.  N. 


April  14*  1831. 


Letter  from  Boulogne . 

Boulogne,  April  9,  1831. 

My  time  was  well  taken  up,  during  my  stay  in  Paris,  in  seeing  and 
hearing  all  that  I could.  During  Holy  Week,  all  the  churches  were 
as  felly  frequented  as  I ever  saw  them  at  any  time,  and  all  the  church 
ceremonies  performed  as  usual,  no  noise  or  disturbance  whatever  took 
place.  Paris,  is  very  dull*  and  all  trade  and  commerce  suffering 
shockingly.  In  short,  excepting  the  necessary  trades  of  butchers, 
bakers,  and  such  like,  every  other  is  nearly  at  a stand.  Almost  all 
foreigners  are  gone  off,  and  the  lodging  houses  and  hotels  nearly  emp- 
ty and  half  ruined.  AH  classes  are  discontented,  and,  where  they 
dare  express  their  sentiments,  declare  openly  their  regret  for  the  past, 
and  theirfears  for  the  future : as  a proof  of  this,  I saw  posted  up  in 
most  parts  of  Paris,  and  even  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  face  of  the 
King’s  palace,  in  large  letters,  on  a white  sheet  of  paper  of  a yard 
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length,  these  few,  but  expressive  words,  La  Revolution  Dupe , and,  in 
some  places,  Lei  Revolutionnaires  Dupes . This,  I think,  says  every 
thing.  St  Germain  1’ Auxerrois  is  in  a most  horrid  state ; almost  a 
ruin,  shut  up,  and  part  of  it  now  forms  the  Maine  du  eme  Arrondis&e- 
ment  The  Archevechee  is  in  a still  more  horrid  state ; two  of  the 
most  beautiful  altars  in  it  entirely  destroyed,  and  two  or  three  most 
valuable  paintings  cut  to  pieces  by  those  Goths  and  Vandals.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact,  confirmed  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  that,  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  Garde  Nationale,  so  much  vaunted  in  your  papers,  who  were 
sent  to  suppress  the  mob,  not  only  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  the 
devastation,  but  actually  helped  the  mob.  In  Holy  Week,  the  church 
service  went  on,  as  usual,  at  Notre  Dame  also.  The  gilt  crosses  at 
the  tops  of  the  churches,  and  particularly  at  the  Assumption,  are  not 
pulled  down,  but  the  side  ornaments  are  lopped  off.  The  archbishop 
is  hid  somewhere  in  Paris,  but  published  a most  beautiful  pastoral,  for 
Lent,  and  was  permitted  to  hold  a numerous  ordination  on  Holy  Satar^ 
day.  Some  say  he  has  apartments  in  the  King’s  palace,  at  the  Palais 
Royal  itself,  but  that  I cannot  believe.  The  present  ministers,  and  par- 
ticularly, Mons.  C.  Perrier,  the  Prime  Minister,  are  peaceably  incline 
ed  ; and  if  they  can  but  stand  their  ground,  (which  I greatly  fear  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do)  it  is  generally  thought  that  something  like  order 
will  take  place.  At  present,  Paris  is  perfectly  quiet,  very  few  gentlemen’s 
carriages  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  every  countenance,  even  in  the 
public  gardens,  bears  the  appearance  of  grief  and  dismay.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  there  will  be  no  general  war,  and  that  the  English  Cabk 
net,  as  well  as  the  French  one,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  ward  such  off. 
But  there  is  the  greatest  fear  that  a civil  war  amongst  themselves  is 
most  likely ; indeed,  C--  — - « assured  me  that  it  was  inevitable. 

I will  now  come  to  what  you  wished  to  have  an  accurate  account  of, 
and  that  is,  concerning  Abbe  Chatel*  I can  now  gitre  such  an  accohnt 
as  you  may  depend  on.  On  my  arrival  in  Paris,  1 wrote  to  him,  mid 
requested  an  interview  with  him.  He  appointed  the  next  day,  at  ten ' 
o’clock,  when  I went  to  him,  and  was  with  him  for  nearly  two  hours; 
and  we  are  become  close  correspondents  together,  and  I have  even1 
some  hopes  I may  contribute,  with  others,  in  prevailing  on  him  to  give 
up  his  proceedings.  The  Abbe  is  a mild,  civil  man ; rather  insinuat- 
ing in  his  manners  and  conversation ; his  age  about  forty.  He  was 
formerly  chaplain  to  a regiment  of  Horse,  or  dragoons ; rather  a bad 
education.  No  regiments  now  having  chaplains,  he  lost  his  place 
there ; but  he  is  in  easy  circumstances,  having  from  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  francs  a year,  of  his  own,  and  he  also  keeps  a boarding 
school  for  young  boys.  ‘ I introduced  myself  as  an  Englishman,  am- 
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bitioue  to  come  at  Truth,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  desirous  of 
learning  frQm  himself,  what  were  his  principles,  which,  I toltji  him,  had 
been,  1 presumed,  misrepresented  in  public  prints  and  reviews  in  En- 
gland- I ejd^ed  him  if  he  had  seen  or  corresponded  with  a Mr.  Rhind. 
-sdJe  said  no.  I then  told  him  that  such  agentlepian  Jmd  published, 
in  Ihe  Evangelical  Magazine,  an  account  of  his  k(Chatel’s)  principles, 
afirnung  that  they  approximated  to  those  of  the  English  Established 
Church.  His  answer  was,  “ II  vous  a trompe,  j’en  suis  blew  eloigne.* 
“What  has  he  advanced,”  said  Chatel,  “in  confirmation  of  this  assjer- 
tian?”  My  answer  to  which  was  ; “ He  has  published  thuf  you  allow  of 
only  two  sacraments/’  “It  is  a falsity,”  said  he,  “J  acknowledge,  with 
all  Qafcholics,  seven  sacraments,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Real  Rre- 
sauce,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  incontrovertible  of  any.  What 
e^&?”  I ^e^umed,  “that  you  preach  up  th^e  marriage  of  priests.”  To 
burst  put  a laughing,  and  we  said  no  more  of  that.  “What 
“JHpSays,  that  you  don’t  admit  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sj^at^atps  a positive  injunction,  and  that  yoji  disclaim  $e  authority 
of  the  Pupe.”  To  these  two  last  questions,  his  answer  was,  that  his  opi- 
nion <m  them  was  not  fairly  represented.  That,  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
fyePope,  l>e  did  not  go  to  the  length  thpt  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  does, 
hut  that  those  questions  would  require  more  investigation  th^n  he  and  I 
had  time  .then  to  enter  into,  but  that  he  was  about  to  publish  his  faith, 
sentiments,  and  opinions,  of  which  he  read  me  part  of  the  written  copy, 
and  promised  me  faithfully  to  forward  a copy  of  them  as  6oon  as  they 
were  printed-;  I then  told  him,,  that  it  was  assorted  in  England,  that 
there  were  nearly  five  hundred  qlergymen  affiliated  with  him,  profes- 
s»g  bis  sentiments.  To  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  he  might 
find  many  fco  join  his  sentiments ; but  that,  until  he  had  made  tfiera 
pjlblitfly  and  precisely  known,  he  could  not  expect  many  proselytes, 
lit  fact,  J believe,  he,  as  yet,  has  wo  clergyman  whatever,  and  very 
np#h  doubt  whether  he  ever  will.  The  real  truth  is,  (that  my  friend, 
theAjbbe,  from  some  irregularity  in  his  conduct,  of  what  sort  I cannot 
t$l ypw,  but,  for  such,  was  interdicted  by  the  archbishop,  and  not  al- 
lowed ,to  #ay  masf,  Inde  ira  / This  has  made  him  violently  to  ex- 
claim against,  what  he  calls,  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishops  and  Pope,  just 
as  Jjuther  began,  from  being  refused  the  sale  of  indulgences,  as  he 
termed  ;it.  He  then  desired  me  to  look  at  his  chapel,  and  we  went 
to  it.  He  was  going  to  say  hi9  French  mass.  His  chapel  is  in  a small 
rpom,  in  the  Rue  la  Soudiere , his  private  lodgings.  A neat  altar  and 


* ,He  has  deceived  yoq,  I am  very  far  from  it 
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lour  lighted  candlestick*  and  church  ornaments,  as  usual,  cross,  &c. 
About  eight  or  ten  young  boys  sat  on  one  bench,  and  about  as  many 
ordinary  looking  women  and  girls  of  the  lower  class,  formed  all  the 
congregation ; and  a very  interesting  youth,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
is  his  clerk.  I enclose  bis  seal,  which  I take  fiom  one  of  his  letters 
to  me.  I observed  to  him,  that  he  could  have  no  right  to  sign  him- 
self fondateur  de  l’Eglise  Catholique  Fran5ai6p,  * for  the  plain  rea- 
son, thatfondatewr  implied  a man,  who  began  a thing  that  did  not  pre- 
exist ; whereas  he  must  admit,  that  the  Catholic  religion  had  existed 
in  France,  before  him,  for  nearly  sixteen  centuries,  and,  consequently, 
he  could  not  set  up  himself  as  fondateur. 

My  observation  seemed  to  stagger  him,  and  his  answer  was  “ Ost 
vrai,  mai8  il  y avoit  tant  d*  erreurs  et  tant  d’  abus  a corriger,”f  "Allow- 
ing it  to  be  so,”  answered  I,  “ you  can  at  most  call  yourself  Beformatewr,t 
but  certainly  no  one  will  allow  you  the  title  of  fondateur,  and  I advise 
you  to  alter  that  for  your  own  credit.”  I then  observed  to  him,  that 
his  motto,  Dieu,  et  la  Liber ti,§  I must  deem  very  reprehensible,  That 
la  Liberte  being  in  these  times,  le  mot  de  guerre,**  for  all  sorts  of  Re- 
volutionists, it  would  appear  like  a bait  to  draw  to  him  all  civil  as  well 
as  religious  reformers.  That  I thought  the  joining  now,  God  and  li- 
berty together,  appeared  to  me  very  improper.  But  that*  I advised 
him  to  alter  his  seal,  and  put  Dieu  et  la  verite,t+  which  appeared  to  me 
more  evangelical.  He  listened  tome  with  great  candour,  and  ue 
parted  very  good  friends,  I giving  him  my  direction  in  England,  and 
he  promising  he  would  send  me  his  exposition  of  principles,  as  soon 
as  they  were  printed,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  allowed  me  to  con- 
vey to  him,  my  free  apd  unreserved  opinion  on  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
1 do  not  think  the  Abbe  is  a man  of  much  erudition  and  reading,  and 
am  quite  clear  he  will  make  no  dangerous  impression,  and  that  he  has 
no  followers  to  signify,  but  will  quickly  fill  into  insignificance.  As  I 
am  to  have  a correspondence  with  him,  I shall  be  able  to  give  you 
more  explicit  information  shortly.  What  1 now  give  you,  you  may 
however  publish  and  depend  upon  as  the  truth.  I have  also  brought 
over  with  me,  an  expose  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sect  of  St.  Symonians, 
a philosophical  sect  newly  set  up,  and  which  has  some  proselytes  chiefly 
among  the  soi-disant  philosophers,  and  tbe  infidel  students  in  medi- 
cine, law,  and  such  like,  all  of  which  form  the  worst  set  in  Paris,  at 


* Founder  of  the  French  Catholic  Church, 
t Tkat « true ; hut  there  were  so  many  abuses  and  errors  to  correct 
$ Reformer,  § God  and  Liberty.  ¥¥  The  war-cry.  God  and  Truth. 
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the  head  of  every  civil  and  religious  commotion,  and  downright  enthu- 
siasts of  novelty  and  liberty,  &c.  Government  endeavour,  or  rather 
appear,  to  keep  them  down,  but  government  is  afraid  of  them,  and 
find  them  too  strong  for  them  : altogether  forming  a dangerous  body 
of  about  sixteen  thousand  strong . France  has  been  thirty  years  in 

continual  revolutions  and  is  in  every  respect , religious,  civil,  moral  and 
financial,  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  So  far  for  revolutions  and  tho- 
rough reforms : and  yet  with  this  evident  example  before  our  eyes,  we 
sober  Englishmen  are  disposed  to  ape  them! ! * God  send  we  may 
not  <rome  to  the  same  horrid  result ! ! 1 write  very  hastily  as  you 

see,  so  pray  make  great  allowance  for  the  confused  jumble  you  will 
perceive  in  these.  I must  at  last  leave  off. 


VOBTZtT. 

f,A  highly  respectable  friend  requests  us  to  insert  the  following  lines  of  the  cele- 
brated Father  Southwell,  one  of  the  martyred  Jesuits  of  former  days  ] 

On  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi . 

In  Pascal  Feast,  the  end  of  ancient  rite, 

An  entrance  came  to  never  ending  grace, 
i t Types  yield  to  truth,  dim  glimpses  to  the  light, 

Performing  deed,  presaging  signs  did  chace. 

Christ’s  final  meal  was  fountain  of  our  good, 
t For  mortal  meat  he  gave  immortal  food. 

That  which  he  gave,  oh  ’twaaa  peerless  gift ! 

' Both  God  and  man  he  was,  and  both  he  gave  ; 

He  mhis  hand  himself  did  truly  lift, 

Far  off  they  see  whom  in  themselves  they  have ; 

Twelve  did  he  feed,  twelve  did  their  feeder  eat, 

’Twae  he  prepared,  he  gave,  he  was  their  meat. 

They  saw,  they  heard,  they  felt  him  sitting  near, 

Unseen,  unheard,  unfelt,  they  him  received  ; 

No  diverse  thing,  though  diverse  it  appear, 

Though  sense  is  frail,  yet  faith  is  not  deceived. 

And  if  the  wonder  of  this  work  is  new, 

Believe  the  work,  because  his  word  is  true. 


* These  are  the  political  ’sentiments  of  our  correspondent,  for  which,  abstaining 
as  we  desire  from  political  controversies,  we  deprecate  all  responsibility. 
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How  truth  belief,  belief  ravitelh  love  ! 

So  sweet  a truth  love  never  yet  enjoyed; 

What  thought  can  think,  what  will  doth  beet  approve, 

. Is  here  obtained  where  no  desire  is  void. 

The  grace,  the  joy,  the  treasure  then  is  such. 

No  wit  can  guess,  no  will  embrace  so  much. 

Here  self-love  cannot  crave  more  than  it  finds, 
Ambition  to  no  higher  worth  aspire, 

The  eagerest  famine  of  most  hungry  minds 
May  fill  what  far  exceeds  its  own  desire ; 

In  sum,  here  in  a sum  is  all  expressed, 

Of  worth  the  most,  of  every  good  the  best. 

To  ravish  eyes  here  heavenly  beauties  are. 

To  win  the  ear,  sweet  music’s  sweetest  sound. 

To  lure  the  taste,  the  Angel’s  heavenly  fare, 

To  soothe  the  sense,  divine  perfumes  abound. 

To  please  the  touch,  he  in  our  heart  is  laid, 

Whose  touch  doth  cure  the  deaf  and  raise  the  dead. 

Here  to  delight  the  wit  true  wisdom  is, 

To  woo  the  will  of  every  good  the  choice, 

For  memory  a mirror  (showing  bliss, 

With  all  that  can  bottb  sense  and  soul  rejoice, 

And  if  to  all,  all  this  it  doth  not  bring, 

The  fault  iain  the  mao,  the  thing. 

Though  blind  men  .see  no  light,  it  still  doth  shine. 
Sweet  cakes  are  sweet,  (though  fever’d  taste  decry  it. 
Pearls  jnocious  are,  though  heeded  not  by  swine. 

Each  truth  is  true,  though  factious  men  deny  it. 

The  best  still,  to  the  bad,  doth  work  the  worst, 

Things  heed  to  bless  do  make  'them  more  accurst. 

The  Angel’s  eyes,  whom  -veils  cannot  deceive. 

Might  best  disclose  what  they  do  beat  discern ; 

Men  must  with  amok  and  silent  faith  [receive 
More  than  they  can,  hy  jsenseaad  reason,  jlearn. 
God’s  power,  our  proofs ; his  works  our  wit  exceed, 
Proud  reason  oft  to  fatal  lapse  doth  lead. 
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A body  is  endowed  with  ghostly  rites, 

A Nature's  work  from  Nature’s  law  is  free ; 

In  heavenly  sun  lie  hid  eternal  lights, 

Lights  clearer  than  yet  mortal  eye  might  see  ; 

Dead  forms  a never  dying  life  do  shroud, 

A boundless  sea  lies  in  a little  cloud. 

The  God  of  Hosts  in  slender  host  doth  dwell. 

Yea,  God  and  Man  with  all  to  either  due  : 

That  God  who  rules  the  Heavens  and  rifled  Hell, 

That  Man  whose  death  did  us  to  life  renew ; 

That  God  and  Man  who  is  the  Angels’  bliss, 

In  form  of  bread  and  wine  our  nature  is. 

Whole  may  his  body  be  in  smallest  bread, 

Whole  in  that  whole,  yet  whole  in  every  crum, 

With  which  or  one,  or  e’en  ten  thousand  fed, 

All  to  each  one,  to  all  but  one  doth  come, 

And  though  each  one  as  much  as  all  receive, 

Not  one  too  much,  nor  all  too  little  have. 

One  soul  in  man  is  all  in  every  part. 

One  face  alone  in  many  mirrors  shines. 

One  fearful  noise  doth  make  a thousand  start, 

One  eye  at  once  a thousand  things  defines. 

If  proofs  of  one  in  many  Nature  frame, 

God  may  in  stronger  sort  perform  the  same. 

God  present  is,  at  once,  in  every  place, 

Yet  God,  in  every  place,  is  ever  one, 

So  various  may  be  the  gifts  of  grace, 

Suited  to  many  minds,  alike  in  none  ; 

Since  Angels  may  effects  of  bodies  show, 

God  Angels’  gifts  on  bodies  may  bestow. 

What  God,  as  author,  made,  he  alter  may, 

No  change  so  hard  as  making  all  of  nought, 

If  Adam  fashioned  were  of  slime  and  clay, 

Bread  may  to  Christ’s  most  sacred  flesh  be  wrought. 

He  may  do  this  that  made  with  mighty  hand, 

Of  water  wine,  a snake  of  Moses*  wand. 
vol.  i no.  4.  2 k 
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FOREIGN. 

Rom*  — It  is  discovered  that  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Italy  originate  in  a 
few  of  the  higher  classes  and  the  lawyers, 
and  that  the  people  are  every  where  op- 
posed to  insurrection.  A correspondent 
writes : “ you  may  probably  have  heard 
of  a revolutionary  attempt  made  in  Rome 
by  a young  debauchee,  named  Lupi,  the 
son  of  a physician ,n  The  leader  was 
killed  and  his  associates  are  in  prison. 
On  the  Pope's  appearing  iu  public,  the 
streets  were  crowded  to  excess,  and 
thousands  of  voices  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  their 
Father,  that  their  blood  was  his.  The 
Trasteverini  have  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  repress  every  symptom  of 
insurrection.  The  Trasteverini  claim  to 
be  lineally  descended  from  the  old  Ro- 
mans Their  rude  courage  and  unsha* 
ken  determination  would  seem  to  entitle 
them  to  the  claim.  They  are  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  not  intermarrying  with  the 
other  inhabitants,  solicitous  we  suppose, 
to  retain  that  martial  prowess,  which 
they  are  proud  to  flatter  themselves  they 
have  inherited  from  Romulus  their  origi- 
ginal  progenitor.  Some  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  recent  disturbances  at 
Rome  haye  been  traced  to  that  hot-bed 
of  revolutionary  principles,  Paris. 

On  the  28th  of  February  his  Holiness 
Gregory  XVI.  held  a public  consistory 
in  the  Vatican,  and  presented  the  cap  to 
the  Cardinals  of  Inguanzo,  Ciennegos 
and  Rohan. 

The  Austrian  troops  are  entering  Ita- 
ly at  all  points.  The  revolutionary  e- 
missaries  had  calculated  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  non  interference  from  foreign 
powers.  They  have  already  begun  to 
repent  their  miscalculations.  The  Aus- 
trian troops  no  where  meet  with  oppo- 
sition. 


Our  correspondent  from  Rome  says  : 
at  present  I have  the  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  things  are  tran- 
quil and  promise  well.  The  Austrians 
are  by  this  time  advanced  in  the  Pope's 
territories,  and  at  their  approach,  the  re- 
volutionist* most  fly  in  every  direction. 
They  are  as  yet  in  our  neighbourhood, 
but  cannot  ef  course  hope  any  longer  to 
make  any  attack  npon  Rome.  On  the 
8th  March,  a brisk  attack  was  made  by 
them  upon  the  town  of  Rieti,  but  thoogh 
the  assault  was  kept  up  until  night,  the 
rebels  were  repulsed.  The  arrival  of 
the  Austrian  troops  has  taken  our  invad- 
ers by  surprise,  as  they  fully  reckoned 
upon  the  French  defending  them  in  thfir 
independence.  Since  even  I wrote  the 
above  lines,  news  has  been  received, 
that  the  Austrian  forces  are.  in  possessi- 
on of  Ferrara  and  bearing  down  upon 
Bologna,  and  the  moment  this  is  taken, 
the  thing  is  at  an  end.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed 'the  good  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  population  of  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces;  ihfijr  have  attested 
it  |in  every  possible  way.  I have  seen 
them  take  the  horses  from  the  Pope’s 
carriage  and  draw  him  through  several 
streets  amidst  the  most  hearty  plaudits. 
The  whole  population  is  embodied  into 
a civic  guard;  most  the  military  posts 
are  kept  by  them,  and  Princes  of  the 
first  families  may  bs  seen  in  plain  clothes 
standing  sentinel  with  a musket  upon 
their  shoulders.  Still  the  Continent 
must  be  in  an  unsettled  state ; a gene- 
ral war  seems  almost  inevitable,  and 
perhaps  Italy  may  b,e  its  theatre. 

Our  correspondent  in  his  letter  mentions 
an  interesting  fact,  with  which  he  is  him- 
self intimately  connected ; and  though 
allusion  has.been  made  to  it  in  our  last  and 
present  numbers,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
it  will  not  be  uninterestingpto  specify  some 
further  particulars  in  his  own  words. 
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w I lately  received,”  he  says,  u a most 
interesting  abjuration;  that  of  h young 
lady,  brought  up  entirely  by  Blanco 
White,  who  is  and  has  long  been  almost 
an  inmate  of  her  family  : her  brother  is 
a professor  in  the  London  University. 
Never  was  any  person  so  fall  of  the  most 
horrible  prejudices  against  Catholicity, 
as  this  little  creature  was,  till  within  a 
few  months.  She  came  here  with  an  el- 
der sister,  and  in  company  with  a Catho- 
lie  lady  and  her  daughter.  She  was  so 
extremely  forward  and  unmanageable, 
that  her  sister  resolved  to  put  her  under 
the  care  of  ,the  French  nuns  of  the  Sa- 
er£  Coeur,  in  this  city,  saying  that  she 
was  too  well  grounded  in  the  Protestant 
religion  to  fear  her  being  shaken  in  her 
feith.  The  first  thing  that  made  an  ini* 
pression  npon  her  mind,  was  the  prac- 
tical confutation  which  every  thing  she 
saw,  gave  to  her  tutor’s  calumnies  on 
the  subject  of  nans.  A few  days  made 
a perfect  convert  of  her,  and  what  was 
most  extraordinary,  produced  a total 
change  of  character  and  spirit ; she  was 
bow  as  meek,  as  gentle,  as  she  had  been 
previously  impetuous  and  ungovernable. 
She  was  craelly  carried  from  Rome  by 
a brother  sent  from  England,  and  was 
only  admitted  to  the  Church  and  its  Sa- 
craments, two  days  before  she  was  or- 
dered away.  On  her  jonrney  she  has 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness 
and  cruelty,  but  her  letters  breathe  a 
spirit  of  meekness,  resolution,  resigna- 
tion, and  judgment,  such  as  none,  but 
God  can  give,  and  such  as  he  gives  to 
lew,  especially  at  such  an  age. 

Whilst  the  insurgents  and  their  emis* 
saries  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  the 
faithful  subjects  of  the  Pope  redouble 
their  zeal  and  devotion  in  bis  cause. 
Numbers  present  themselves  fo  arm  and 
march  against  the  rebels.  The  cities, 
that  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
are,  Rome,  Albano,  Frascati.  Palestrina, 
Frosinona,  Tivoli,  Terracina,  Marina, 
Zagarolo,  Civitalavina,  Subiaco,  Cam- 
pagnano,  Ceri,  Ceprane,  Cisterna,  Roc- 


capriora,  and  St.  Vito.  On  Rieti  being 
assaulted,  the  inhabitants  made  so  deter- 
mined a resistance,  that  the  assailants 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  The  people 
are  satisfied  with  their  governments, 
they  love  them,  and  are  therefore  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  pretended  improve- 
ments, which  the  agents  of  the  French 
infidel  Committee  are  attempting  to 
force  upon  them. 

March  9th.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  Holiness’s  pontificate,  has  been  the 
giving  bishops  to  the  churches  of  Mex- 
ico. It  was  owing  much  to  his  advice, 
that  Leo  XII.  had  conferred  that  bene- 
fit upon  Columbia,  and  Don  Francisco 
Vasquez  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  ob- 
tain the  same  favour.  The  Court  of  Ma- 
drid bad  been  much  incensed  by  the 
nomination,  refusing  to  waive  its  rights ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  states 
refused  to  receive  bishops  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  Owing  to  these  motives, 
the  late  Pope  had  hesitated  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  Mexican  envoy. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Gregory  XVI. 
the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  made  him 
feel  that  it  might  be  importunate  to  urge 
his  petition  at  the  present  moment.  But 
his  Holiness  without  waiting  for  this,  in 
the  consistory  of  February  28th,  sponta- 
neously nominated  the  following  clergy- 
men to  their  respective  sees,  tn  the 
West  Indies , thus  avoiding  all  mention 
of  either  Republic,  or  Colony.  D.  Fr. 
Varquez  to  the  church  of  Ilmcala;  F. 
Louis  Garcia  to  Chiapa;  I*.  Jose  da 
Jesus,  O.  S.  F.  to  Linares;  D.  Jose 
Gordoa  to  Goadalaxara ; D.  Jose  de  Zu- 
biria  to  Durango  ; D.  Juan  Gomez  Por- 
tugal to  Mecboacan.  Monsignor  Vas- 
quez was  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Odes- 
calchi,  on  Sunday  the  6tb,  and  left  Rome 
for  Mexico,  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing. The  greatest  tranquillity  reigns  in 
this  city. 

Cardinal  Pacca,  bishop  of  Porto  and 
dean  of  the  sacred  College,  has  lately 
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piblhtfd  a moat  interesting  work,  euti- 
tied  MetmotU  Itloricke,  im  which  be 
gives  a detailed  account  of  tke  Fresok 
seining  Rome,  carrying  away  Pies  VII. 
to  S^yom,  Fontaiublcan,  &*.  tke  nego- 
ciatiepi  with  Bonaparte  aboat  concor- 
dats, bis  owe  imprisonment  at  Ftnes- 
trelle.  &c,  fcs.  The  work,  we  ere  erne- 
red,  is  a work  of  great  merit,  and 
a judicious  abridgment  of  it,  would 
malm  a very  interesting  narrative,  that 
might  extend  through  several  numbers 
of  ear  Magentas,  and  would  he  reed 
with  avidity*  As  we  are  net  ia  posses- 
sion of  the  work,  we  riiall  be  happy 
to  receive  a review  er  abridgment  of 
it,  from  some  of  our  learned  corres- 
pondents. 


On  the  31st  of  March,  the  Austrian 
troops  entered  Bologna,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  joy. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  have  presented  fresh  cre- 
dential letters  to  his  bslinass,  and  have 
been  honoured  with  an  audience.  They 
congratulated  him  on  his  exaltation,  and 
afterwards  paid  a visit  to  Cardinal  Ber- 
netti,  pro-secretary  of  state. 

We  have  received  official  ietolligjE'nee 
of  the  successive  occupation  of  Croeima- 
chio.  Cento,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lega- 
tion of  Ferrara,  which  has  entirely  sub- 
mitted again  to  the  papal  authority.  The 
Austrian  troops  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  pontifical  authority,  have  been  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  applause. 

On  the  18th  March  the  Roman  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Galassi, 
attacked  thf  rebels,  who  bad  mads  an 
attempt  on  St  Lawrence*  The  insur- 
gents were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  behind 
them,  many  killed  and  wounded.  Gene- 
ral Gadassi  pursued  them,  and  was  joined 
by  the  neighbouring  population.  Night 
alone  saved  the  fugitives  from  destruction. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  who  has  been 
labouring  for  some  time  under  a severe 
malady,  has  expressed  his  desire  to  re- 


eeive  the  aaorametits,  and  has  in  effect 
received  them  with  that  piety,  whichdia- 
fi aguish  pi  his  Character.  The  ceremony 
took  pluce  lo  the  presence  of  tome  of 
his  court  On  the  occasion  the  prince 
pronounced  a short  discourse  full  of  that 
spirit  of  faith,  that  attachment  to  reli-' 
giou,  and  that  resignation,  which  bespeak 
a soul,  that  has  long  been  sustained  by 
deep  meditation,  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues.  He  afterwards  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  prince  of  Gatfg-  ' 
nan,  and  observed  to  him,  that  should  ft 
ho  his  lot  to  mount  the  throne,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  the  only  means 
of  surmounting  the  various  difficulties 
that  surrounded  him,  was  to  rule  with 
justice,  and  render  himself  worthy  of  the 
protection  of  Divine  providence,  by  W 
seal  for  religion,  and  the  bopp?0es6of 
his  subjects.  >ri  ' " 


Monsieur  the  COont  of  Saint  Aufairfe,1 ' 
ambassador  of  France  to  the  holy1 
arrived  at  Rome  the  30th  of  March.  1 ’ ‘ 
Oo  91fi  of  March  the  fasnrgents  ’ iii 
Italy  experienced  a fresh  check  near 
Castigtione,  with  a loss  of  men  and  1 
inanition.  - * 

General  Frimoat,  on  tutoring  the  pa- 
pal  states,  announced  in  a proclamation’ 
of  19th  March,  that  the  indulged*  ft-  r 1 
monstrances  of  the  Pope  with  the  reb*ft,  ‘ 
having  proved  fruitless,  the  Au&trfad 
troops  were  prepared  to  enter  the  to- < ’ 
clsstastical  states,  not  as  eiJCmito,  btft  ' : ' 
solely  with  a View  to  re-estaMtih  r t 
githnats  authority,  and  deliver  the  pto-1-' 
pie  from  anarchy.  They  accordingly 
continued  their  march ; on  the  34th  they 
were  at  Forti,  and  their  advanced  guard 
at  Ronoo.  On  the  39nd  Cardinal  Op- 
pisseai,  archbishop  of  Bologna,  and  nam- 
ed legate  extraordinary,  made  his  en- 
trance into  the  city.  He  caused  the  pro- 
clamation of  his  holiness  to  be  made 
known  tie  the  inhabitants,  and  addressed’ 
one  composed  by  himself,  to  the  people  ] " 
of* Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna  and  Forii. 

He  declares  to  them  that  the  transgres- 
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aiena  of  a few  will  not  diminish  the  ten- 
der  feeling  of  his  holiness  for  all  his 
subjects.  On  the,29thof  March  the, Aus- 
trian troops  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  citadel  of  Ancona,  without  meeting 
with  the  least  opposition.  The  scattered 
remnants  of  the  insurgents  have  volun- 
tarily laid  down  their  arms.  Cardinal 
Benvenuti,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  has  regained  his  liberty,  and 
has  revenged;  himself  by  supplying  all 
the  refugee^  insurgents  at  Ancona,  with 
passports  to  return  to  their  homes.  Zuc- 
chi  and  his  colleagnes  have  embarked 
on  board  a trading  vessel,  and  abandon- 
ed their  unfortunate  followers  to  the 
mercy  of  fate. 

Cardinal  Berneiti,  pro-secretary  of 
state,  has  published  a proclamation  to 
those  provinces,  which  have  returned  to 
their  allegiance.  His  proclamation 
breathes  nothing  but  an  earnest  and  an 
anxious  solicitude  on  the  part  of  his  ho- 
liness, to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  his  subjects,  and  to  remedy  as 
speedily  and  as  effectually  as  possible, 
every  real  grievance. 

Rome,  March  29,  1831.  — — Alas 

for  Rome  ! and  its  tranquillity.  When 
you  were  penning  the  lines,  wherein  you 
contrasted  the  turmoil  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  peacefulness  you  remembered 
here,  we  were  a prey  to  ten  thousand 
conflicting  rumours,  of  insurrection  in 
the  provinces,  and  armies  marching  to 
the  sack  of  Rome.  Happily  the  last  prov- 
ed false ; but  had  the  effect  of  clearing 
the  city  at  once,  of  the  — and  — — 
et  hoc  genus  omne  ; that  ought  never  to 
profane  this  place  with  their  insipidity. 
The  insurrection  spread  from  Bologna 
along  the  plains  of  Romagna : Ancona 
fell  before  an  insurgent  force ; Maoerata 
declared  itself  independent;  Poligno 
rose,  as  did  Pernga,  and  finally  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men,  fixed  its  head 
quarters  at  Terni.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Pope’s  army  were  seduced  to  join  the 
revolter6  in  many  places ; so  that  go- 
vernment were  forced  to  [send  out  to 


Civita  Castellana  all  the  troops,  that  did 
duty  in  the  city,  with  numbers  of  the 
Guardian*!  di  Campagna,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  called  upon  to  enrol  them- 
selves, and  do  duty  as  sentinels,  &c. 
which  is  done  with  much  zeal.  There 
had  come  in  from  the  provinces,  during 
Carnival,  a great  many  scapegrace 
young  men,  whose  object  was  to  win 
over  the  Romans  to  their  cause,  and  in- 
duce them  to  join  in  the  revolt  On  the 
second  Saturday,  the  bell  had  rung  at 
the  Capitol,*  the  windows  were  already 
garnished  with  the  red  silk,  many  groups 
of  maskers  were  seen  hieing  towards  the 
Corso,  playing  all  sorts  of  antics,  w hen 
suddenly  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Governor,  declaring  the  Carnival  at  an 
end,  closing  the  Theatres,  &c.  a grand 
guard  W9s  formed  in  Piazza  Colonna,  of 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  ; another  in  Pi- 
azza del  Popolo,  and  degli  Apostoli. 
Alarm  seized  on  every  body,  and  every 
moment  as  night  came  on,  seemed  to 
teem  with  unknown  mischief.  At  length 
two  distinct  rouuds  of  musketry  were 
heard,  which  came  with  that  heavy 
sound,  produced  by  loaded  guns.  Soon 
after,  picquets  of  cavalry  were  heard 
trampling  along  the  streets.  All  doors 
were  closed,  and  we  retired  to  rest, 
longing  for  daylight  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery. It  appeared  that  some  of  the  Ro- 
magnnoli  and  their  Roman  confederates 
being  quite  angry  that  their  plots  bad 
been  bafiled  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Carnival,  had  gone  through  the  Piazza 
Colonna  crying  liberty,  and  inviting  the 
soldiers  to  join  them*  A pistol  was  fi- 
red at  a sentinel,  and  then  the  officers 
gave  the  troops  orders  to  fire.  Several 
persons  were  wounded,  amongst  the  rest 
Piombino’s  porter,  who  was  closing  the 
palace  gates.  He  is  since  dead,  as  well 
as  several  others.  For  some  days  after, 

* During  the  Carnival,  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  streets  with  a 
mask,  before  the  bell  of  the  Capitol 
rings  at  mid-day.— Edrs, 
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ti  series  of  alarming  orders  were  Uiaed 
by  the  pro-Sec  rotary  of  elate.  Cardinal 
Berbetti.  The  Romagpaofi  were  lent 
home ; a camp  was  formed  at  Cor reae, 
on  the  road  to  Rieth  The  last  plaoe  was 
attacked  by  the  insurgents,  and  a party 
within  the  walls  waited  on  the  Bishop 
Peretti,  telliog  him  (hey  respected  him 
highly  as  a Clergyman  j bat  they  wished 
for  a provisional  government  The  Bi* 
shop  took  off  his  cross  very  quietly,  and 
laying  it  on  the  table  said,  “ There  is 
ifcy  ecclesiastical  dignity  : Now  I am  a 
cltiien  of  Rietl,  as  well  as  yourselves, 
and  have  a right  to  a voice  in  this  bosi  * 
ness ; ” and  forthwith  gave  the  deputa- 
tion such  a lecture,  that  they  left  the 
room!  the  Bishop  followed;  went  to  the 
Cathedra] ; ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung ; 
delivered  an  exhortation  from  the  pidpit 
to  the  people,  who  thronged  to  hear  him, 
and  told  them  to  he  faithful  to  their  ah 
legiance,  and  he  would  direct  tln»ir  ef- 
forts against  the  enemy.  He  did  so,  and 
ih  two  attacks  the  rebels  were  repulsed. 

The  Austrians  have  put  down  Modeua 
and  Parma.  They  have  taken  possession 
of  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  The  provisi- 
onal government  is  in  flight,  and  the 
blue  — — are  seriously  and  quickly 
marching  after  them,  in  the  direction  of 
Rimini  Whether  the  rebels  will  fight, 
teems  problematical;  hut  where  will 
they,  fly  to?  They  have  mismanaged 
their  affairs  most  grievously.  1st.  By 
* Suddenly  and  abruptly  declaring  the 
Pope's  temporal  rights,  abolished  for 
^ ever.  2ndly,  By  allowing  two  of  Louis 
Bionaparte’s  sons,  to  be  leaders  ia  their 
ormy,  Srdly.  By  challenging  the  Lom- 
bards to  rise,  and  thus  in  a manner  de- 
claring war  against  Austria.  4thly.  By 
carrying  off  the  Bishops  from  their  sees. 
One  of  the  Bonapartes  is  since  dead. 
^Tbesfe  affairs  have  quite  electrified  us; 
but  they  have  robbed  Rome  of  its  singu- 
lar placid  air,  that  used  to  charm  us  so. 
Will  France, interfere  ? This  is  a fearful 
question.  In  short,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I long  to  quit  this  city;  for  I 


®*y, 

can’t  bear  to  sec  it  so  changed.  Only 
fancy,  ail  the  Museums  are  shat;  you 
can’t  go  to  many  of  die  palaces ; no  fes- 
tivities at  Raster,  no  assemblage  at  (be 
Bixtloo  Chapel,  in  Holy  Week,  for  tke 
Teaebra ; yet  the  Pope,  Gregory  XVI. 
is  much  beloved,  end  has  shewn  his  li- 
berality by  giving  Bishops  to  Mexico, 
in  spite  of  Spain.  He  is  an  able  man, 
and  unconnected  with  the  Renata  no- 
blesse, baving  been  born  at  BeHuwb,  and 
passed  his  early  yean  In  a monastery. 

Paris  — With  respect  to  the  poor  re- 
ligions amateur  comedian,  Abb6  Chair  I, 
it  may  be  safely  anticipated,  that  his  ca- 
reer will  be  of  brief  duration,  like  that 
of  [every  upstart  separatist  before  him, 
and  that  his  fantastic  system  will,  ’ere 
long,  expire  beneath  the  ridicule,  that 
is  t\  try  where  cast  upon  it  Abbd  Cha- 
tel,  as  fanciful  and  inventive  as  oar  f le- 
parated  brethren  of  (he  establishment, 
has  been  pleased  to  denominate  his  new 
system,  r*  the  French  Catholic  worship.” 
Conscious  of  his  own  want  of  authority! 
the  Abbe  solicited  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Malmes ; 
bat  the  resalt  of  bis  applicatioawfcsi  a 
severe  reprimand,  and  a declaration  •flrotn 
the  Archbishop  to  the  Abbd  that  he  had 
certainly  mistaken  his  man,  if  he  expec- 
ted him  to  sanction  his  folly  and  absurdity . 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  been 
pronounced  perfectly  innocent  as  to  the 
disturbances,  which  are  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  ceremony  at Saint  Ger- 
main 1’AuxerroU.  The  words  of  the  of- 
ficial document  of  the  counsellor  of  state, 
are  these ; “ the  most  rigid  inqairy  into 
all  the  circumstances,  has  convinced 
me,  that  he  (the  Archbishop)  not  only 
had  no  sharfe  direct  or  indirect  ih  this 
unfortunate  event,  but  that  had  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  preparatory  To 
it  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  have 
exercised  his  spiritual  authority  to  pet- 
vent  it.”  He  moreover  declares  "that 
it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  for  the  last 
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force  years,  the  Archbishop  has  been  a 
iota!  'Stranger  to  every  thing  political 
tad  has  been  exclusively  occupied  in  the 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties.*  Such 
to  the  result  of  Government  investfga- 
tibS,  and  such  perhaps  is  the  only  com- 
|)eiifatien  that  an  injured  iudividaal  is 
‘doomed  to  expect  rn  these  days  of  uni- 
versal anarchy.  Among  the  valuable 
woritr  which  perished  in  the  destruction 
; ot  dto ' Archbishop's  library  were,  the 
last  edition  of  Baronina’s  Annals,  Gallia 
Christiana,  Histoires  de  Ffeury,  de  Tii- 
hmont.  de  Longue  vnl.  Annates  des  Bfe- 
ned&inf,  fee.  by  Mabilkm,  and  an  im- 
mense collection  of  literary  treasures, 
’flbch  is  the  fruit  of  boasted  civilisation, 
-toother  words,  of  anti-refigious  philoso- 
phy arid  Vandal  id  fury. 

!fifb  -l{y ;•'*'/  ' 

A rigid  investigation  took  place  some 
days  ago  at  the  Monastery  of  LaTrappe’ 
nt  Melleray.  This  authorised  domicih*- 
ary  visit  ted  not  to  the  discovery  of  even 
a semblance  of  a conspiracy. 

The  clergy  of  Troyes  have  just  lost 
one  of  their  best  ornaments  in  the  death 
of  .Claude  Arvisenet.  On  refusing  to 
tftfce  the  constitutional*  oath  at  the  revo- 
lntioh,  he  withdrew  to  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne, in  Switeerlabd,  and  devoted  his 
tithe  to  the  composition  of  Works  of  pi- 
ety, particularly  that  admirable  work 
the  * Meowriale  vita  sacerdotaUs  ;*  a 
work  universally  known  and  esteemed, 
which  procured  for  him  the  esteem  of 
Phis  THI.  and  which  claims  for  him 
the  love  |and  gratitude  of  every  priest 
throughout  tire  Catholic  world!  As  a 
spiritual  guide  he  was  universally  court- 
ed. Scrupulously  exact  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  to  the  last,  he  died 
on  tiie  night  of  the  16th  of  February  at 
Cray,  at  the  residence  of  Ms  brother. 
The  numerous  and  spontaneous1  attend- 
ants at  his  fimeral,  testified1  hdw  deeply 
tfapy  regretted  their  loss. 

Noth  withstanding  some  sinister  and 
malicious  reports  to  the'  contrary  in 


the  Paris  Journals,  we  can  state  that 
the  ceremonies  of  holy  week  were  ob-  v 
served  without  any  disorder.  The  piety 
of  the  people  was  manifested  by  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  the  churches  to 
attend  to  the  sacred  offices  and  instruc- 
tions that  regularly  took  place.  Warm 
hearted  supplications  have  been  addres- 
sed to  Heaven ; for  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  corruption,  prejudice  and  hatred, 
the  capital  can  number  many  holy  souls, 
who  are  earnest  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  who  weep  over1  the  outrages  that 
hare  recently  occurred.  The  misfor- 
tunes that  have  befallen  Religion  have 
made  a deep  and  painful  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their  daily 
prayer  is  for  more  pacific  times.  The 
devotion  of  the  faithful  was  redoubled 
as  the  Paschal  solemnity  approached, 
and  the  largest  churches  were  found  too  > 
small  for  the  numbers  that  repaired  to 
them. 

On  Holy  Saturday  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  held  an  ordi nation.  Of  the  forty- 
three  who  were  ordained,  Paris1  claims 
eight  priests,  two  deacons,  five  sotodea* : 
cons;  and  eight  for  the  minor  orders; 
the  rest  were  Swiss,  English,  and  Asac- 
rican. 

On  Thursday  7th  of  April,  the  Prince 
of  Joinville,  third  son  of  Louis-Philltppe, 
made  his  first  communion  in  the  oh  arch 
of  St,  Rock.  This  young  Prince,  Whose 
names  in  baptism  are  Francois  Ferdi- 
nand PhilKppe  Louis  Marie;  was  born 
at  Nienilly,  14th  August,  1618.  The 
Princess  bis  mother,  and  his  Sisters,  as* 
sisted  at  the  ceremony,  which  afforded 
great  edification.  The  young  Prince 
seemed  to  Be  deeply  impressed' with  the  ' 
awfulbess  of  the  action,  which  he  was- 
about  to  perform.  The  Archbishop  of 
Beauvais,  previous  to  the  celebration of 
the  holy  sacrifice,  addressed  the  Prince 
in  a short  discourse  on  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  the  means,  which  we  ought  to 
adopt  to  answer  to  that  goodness. 
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Catholic  Chapel  at  Sheffield.— Hi* 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  disin- 
terested where  the  public  is  to  be  benefit- 
ted.  Is  ever  munificent  when  the  advance- 
ment of  Religion^  the  maintenance  of  its 
ministers,  or  the  appropriate  dignity  of 
ita  tempi#*,  i*  the  object  of  hi*  donation, 
ha*  lately  presented  to  the  Oatholie 
Chapel  in  Sheffield,  the  complete  set  of 
thirteen  fall  length  Pictare*  of  oar  Sa- 
vioor  and  . hi*  Apostles.  They  were 
painted  about  a century  back,  and, 
though  the  artist  is  not  known,  they  are 
allowed  to  have  considerable  merit  as 
works  of  art,  and  of  coarse  proportion- 
ate value.  The  beauty  of  their  appear- 
ance is  greatly  heightened  by  the  splen- 
did frames  in  which  they  are  inclosed. 

Their  erection,  and  the  general  re- 
pair and  neat  decoration  of  the  interior 
of  the  building,  (for  which  that  opportu- 
nity was  selected,)  having  caused  the 
Chapel  {to  be  closed  for  about  a fort- 
night, its  doors  were  on  Easter  Sunday 
thrown  open  for  the  admission  not  only 
of  its  usual  congregation,  but  of  so  great 
a number  of  respectable  Protestant 
strangers,  as  after  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  seats,  to  fill  every  vacancy 
where  a standing  could  be  found.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Tate  delivered  a sermon  on  the 
occasion,  of  which  it  were  useless,  and 
indeed  description  would  be  inadequate, 
to  notice  any  particular  excellence;  by 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  pre- 
sent. it  was  considered  as  a model  for 
tbe  Christian  Orator ; the  light  of  our 
faith  was  held  np  luminously  before  men, 
and,  if  the  stranger  went  away  uncon- 
vinced by  argument,  he  most  have  cer- 
tainly carried,  with  him  a reverence  for 
that  Religion  whose  doctrines  he  had 
heard  so  eloquently  enunciated : after  a 
consideration  of  the  sublime  mystery  of 
which  the  day  is  commemorative,  and  a 
view  of  its  fundamental  consequences. 


the  Rev.  Gentlemen  concisely,  bet  with 
admirable  felicity,  enlogised  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Noble  Donor,  and  then,  al- 
luding to  the  expence  which  the  altera- 
tione  and  improvements  seen  in  the  Cha- . 
pel  bad  necessarily  occasioned,  conclud- 
ed by  an  appeal  to  tbe  charity  of  his 
anditors  to  effect  its  liquidation. 

The  picture  representing  our  Saviour 
carrying  home  the  lost  sheep,  formed  tbe 
altar  piece,  and  those  of  the  Apostles 
are  placed,  six  within  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  other  six  in  the  blank  window  niches, 
which,  occupying  one  side  of  the  Cha- 
pel, directly  face  the  light  which  is  ad- 
mitted only  from  the  other  side. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  was  such  as  ts 
convey  to  every  observer  a conviction 
of  the  practicable  utility  of  having  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a representation  of  those 
sacred  characters  and  events  on  which 
it  behoves  the  mind  to  meditate. 

An  address  in  the  evening  was  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  a col- 
lection of  £30,  was  made  towards  pay- 
ment of  the  recent  expences  of  the  Cha- 
pel which  amounted  to  about  £80,  and 
the  suggestion  may  therefore  be  allowed 
that,  without  even  a consideration  of  the 
large  sum  raised  by  the  Catholic  Con- 
gregation of  Sheffield  for  the  erection  of 
their  Chapel,  and  of  the  incumbrance 
with  which  they  are  still  on  that  account 
hardened,  an  extremely  proper  subject 
for  charitable  assistance  is  here  offered. 

BIRTH. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  Lady  of  Robert 
Throckmorton,  Esq.  of  Buckland,  of  a 
Son. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  lately  at  Versailles,  James  Lang- 
dale.  Esq. 

Died  lately  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Beli- 
sarius  Christaldi. 

R.  I.  P. 


Printed  by  R.  P.  Stone , 5,  Cherry  Street?  Birmingham • 
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Utjrnm  horam  mavis  accipe.— Hor. 

The  examination  of  this  subject  terminated  abruptly  in  the  Maga- 
*****  for-  Manet,  with  the  consideration  of  the  audience,  before  whom 
the  Cmhohfcadvocate  has  to  plead  the  cause  of  truth. 

"The  uproar,  with  which  he  w assailed,  is  not  merely  the  occasional, 
or  even  frequent,  expression  of  hostile  sentiments,  which,  however  in- 
decorous,: and  to  an  ordinary  speaker,  formidable,  may  embarrass  in- 
deed, but  will  not  absolutely  overwhelm  him,  whose  nerves  enable 
. him  <tO' contend  against  the  storm;  but  it  is  of  that  continuous  charac- 
ter, which  prevents  both  the  hearer  from  following  the  argument  with 
•attention,  and  the  speaker  from  persevering  in  his  defence. 

The  spirit,  which  animates  the  infuriated  partisan,  has  been  mani- 
fested, at  Cheltenham  and  at  Birmingham,  by  violence  offered  to  the 
friends  of  the  Catholic  party ; and,  in  both  places,  prudence  dictated 
the  propriety  of  precautions  to  guard  the  person  of  Mr.  Falvey  from 
the  practical  effects  of  the  harangues  of  the  Ministers  of  Charity  ! 

tf'he  objection,  derived  from  this  source,  is  sometimes  advanced 
with  yet  greater  strength.  It  ig  supposed  that  the  indignities,  insults, 
and  outrages  offered  to  the  person  of  the  Catholic  Priest,  may,  indi- 
rectly, convey*  contemptible  impressions  respecting  the  sacred  charac- 
ter, with  which  be  is  invested,  and  even  Religion  herself,  whose 
Minister  he  is. 

6.r-The  disadvantages  already  enumerated,  are  crowned  by  a par- 
tial, yncanAid,  bigotted  press.  It  is  m vain,  that  the  itinerant#  are 
confounded  by  the  Strong  evidence  of  Truth,  or  by  the  merciless  ex- 
posure of  the  unchristian  tendency  of  their  conduct  and  language  : it 
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is  in  vain,  that  tlie  respectable  and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence acknowledge  their  complete  discomfiture : it  is  in  vain,  that  their 
own  distinct  and  intelligible  cry  of  craven  overwhelms  themselves  and 
their  partizans  with  irremoveable  disgrace  : they  control  a prostituted 
press,  which  asks  of  Truth,  as  Judas  did  of  the  God  of  Truth,. u what 
will  you  give  me , and  I will  betray  her  to  you  ? " This  press  will 
convey  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  world,  their  fabrica- 
tions ; and  the  advocates  of  truth  are  obliged  to  endure  the  mortifica- 
tion of  reflecting,  that  they  have  afforded,  unintentionally,  indeed,  and 
accidentally,  but  yet  that  they  have  afforded  an  occasion  of  publishing 
a series  of  falsehoods,  calculated  to  uphold  the  monstrous  delusions 
practised  by  these  men  on  the  unsuspecting  people  of  England. 

One  striking  example  of  this  disingenuous  conduct  may  6erve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  charge.  At  Bradford,  the  apostles  of  error  were  so 
completely  confounded,,  that,  in  an  assembly,  as  they  state,  of  four 
thousand  persons,  among  whom  it  is  impossible  that  a hundred  Catho- 
lics could  be  numbered ; at  Bradford,  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  anti- 
Catholic  prejudice ; at  Bradford,  where  this  prejudice  had  been  re- 
cently excited  by  inflammatory  hand-bills ; at  Bradford,  the  only 
signs  of  applause,  which  were  manifested  by  the  vast  Protestant  audi- 
ence, were  uniformly  bestowed  upon  the  Catholic  advocates.  It  was, 
also,  the  common  remark  of  men,  who  were  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  our  arguments, 
that  the  Catholics  were,  by  far,  the  best  speakers,  and  that  their  most 
formidable  antagonist  was  the  Chairman  ! / And  yet  the  traducers, 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  some  report  of  a meeting,  which  was  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  death-blow  of  Religion  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  have  published  an  account,  entirety  their  own,  prefacing  it  with 
an  assurance,  that  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  as  accurate  as 
possible ; whereas  they  had  entirely  disregarded  one  obvious  means  of 
rendering  it  accurate,  that  is,  the  soliciting  from  the  Catholics,  a report 
of  their  own  arguments.  In  fact,  the  person  selected  by  the  Catholics 
to  undertake  the  principal  part  of  the  disputation,  on  the  side  of  Reli- 
gion, has  not  seen  the  report  to  this  day. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  surely  the  Catholic  is  jus- 
tifiable in  withholding  his  presence  from  assemblies  of  this  description : 
the  Catholic  Priest,  in  particular,  may  be  excused  if  he  hesitate  to  cast 
the  precious  pearl  of  Religion,  Piety,  and  Virtue  before  swine,  who 
will  trample  it  under  foot,  by  their  unchristian  and  persecuting  vio- 
lence, or  overwhelm  it  in  the  filth  of  their  blasphemy  and  impiety. 

He  may,  also,  be  excused,  if  he  believes  that  no  effect  is  produced 
by  these  disputations,  but  rancour  and  animosity,  and  the  revival  of 
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those  dormant  prejudices  against  Religion,  which  so  long  upheld  the 
spirit  of  persecution. 

And  finally,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  irreligious  associations,  like 
the  salamander,  live  only  in  the  flames  of  unchristian  dissension : that, 
if  opposed,  their  members  will  make  louder  appeals  to  the  bigotry, 
which  they  invoke ; but  that,  if  neglected,  they  will,  by  the  continued 
repetition  of  the  same  dull  tale  of  falsehood,  only  weary  and  disgust 
those,  by  whose  folly  they  have  hitherto  thriven,  and,  by  whose  re- 
turning judgment,  they  will  be  consigned  to  merited  contempt  and 
oblivion.  Utinam!  utinam!  fiat!  fiat! 

Audi  alteram  partem. 

If  such  a case  has  been  made  out  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  ex- 
amination, as  will  exculpate  from  all  reproach  those,  who  decline 
meeting  the  enemies  of  Religion  in  public  discussion,  much  may  be 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  to  justify  those,  who  have  adopted  a different 
course. 

The  Catholic,  who,  by  a singular  privilege  from  heaven,  has  been 
enlightened  by  the  light  of  divine  Faith,  cherishes  a lively  gratitude 
for  the  distinguished  blessing ; and,  acting  upon  a principle  of  the 
most  exalted  charity,  ardently  desires  to  communicate  to  all  others* 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  which  have  been  announced  to  himself. 
Let  him  that  keareth , say , come,*  is  a maxim  consecrated  by  the  sa- 
cred scriptures  ; and,  as  the  venerable  Challoner  observes,  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  address  of  St.  Andrew  to  Peter,  his  brother. 
He  Jindetk  his  brother  Simon , and  saith  to  him : toe  have  found  the 
Messiah.  . .And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.  + 

The  faithful  Christian  also  hears,  with  indignation,  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  that  Truth,  Which  is  his  pride,  his  joy,  his  consolation  in 
time*  and  his  hope  for  eternity  : that  Truth,  which,  when  properly 
exhibited,  is  so  well  calculated  to  challenge  the  adoration  and  love  of 
mankind,  for  the  God  of  bis  heart  and  of  his  soul,  and  to  represent 
man  in  hie  two-fold  character,  of  good  and  evil,  as  amenable  to  pre- 
cisely that  system  of  divine  providence,  which  is  best  adapted  to  rer 
strain  the  evil  and  cultivate  the  good.  It  is  natural,  and  it  is  lauda- 
ble, that  this  virtuous  indignation  should  inspire  him  with  an  ardent 
zeal  to  vindicate  the  sacred  cause,  which  is  so  audaciously  maligned ; 
and  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  patience,  with  which  the  Catholic  au- 


* Apocalypse  xxii.  1Z.  f John  i.  41,  42. 
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dience endure  the  reckless  calumnies,  which  are  poured  out  against 
the  Truth,  forms  an  exemplary  contrast  with  the  tempestuous  uproar* 
by  which  he,  who  would  vindicate  that  Truth,  is  assailed  by  the  par- 
tisans of  error. 

But  these  sentiments,  laudable  even  in  the  ordinary  Christian,  rise 
into  a higher  character,  and  a loftier  obligation,  in  the  Minister  of 
Religion.  It  is  his  happy,  and  most  sacred,  duty  to  instil  her  divine 
dogmas,  and  inculcate  her  saving  precepts,  to  those,  who  know  theUfc 
not*  He  is  the  successor  of  those  men,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
commission,  to  go  and  teach  till  ndtiotis;  * to  ptsach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature .+  He  has  learned,  in  some  degree,  the  extent  of  this 
obligation  from  his  divine  master  and  model.  u Other  sheep,”  says 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  “ I have , which  are  not  of  this  fold: 
them  also  I must  bring  : and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  skep - 
herd.%  It  was  to  bring  those  other  sheep  to  the  one  fold  of  the  one 
shepherd,  that  the  apostles  preached,  and  taught,  and  wrote,  and 
lived,  and  died.  It  was  for  this,  that  numbers  of  holy  men,  worthy  of 
association  with  them,  have,  in  every  age,  bid  adieu  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  world,  and  have  burst  the  endearing  ties  of  kindred  and 
of  country,  to  carry  to  them*  who  have  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  sha- 
dow of  death ,§  that  heanrenly  light,  which  enHghteneth  every  man,  % oho 
cometh  into  this  world*** 

He  is  the  Minister  of  him,  who,  by  his  Apostle,  rebuked  the 
Bishop  of  Pergamus,  that  he  bad,  amongst  his  people,  those,  mho 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Ntcolaites ; ft  and  the  Bishop  of  Tbyatira, 
that  be  suffered  the  woman,  ivho  called  herself  a prophetess ; and 
who,  by  the  same  Apostle,  lauded  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  became  he 
hated  the  Nico!aites.§§  Surely  this  approbation,  and  these  censures, 
will  suggest-  to  him  tlie  duty,  which  the  sacred  ministry  imposes  upon 
him,  and  inspire  him  with  a virtuous  apprehension  of  neglecting  that 
duty,  unless,  in  pursuance  of  the  injunction  of  St  Paul,  he  be  ready 
to  preach  ike  word , in  season  and  out  of  season  ; ***  an  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  may  not  correspond  with  all  the  numerous  occasions, 
which  may  be  presented  to  him,  of  fulfilling  the  obligations,  which  that 
responsibility  implies. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Minister  of  Truth,  when  he 
takes  his  station  on  the  controversial  platform.  He  instructs  the 
faithful  from  the  altar ; and  imparts  the  same  instruction  to  those  of 


* Matt,  xxviii.  19.  f Mark  xvi.  15.  |J°hn  x.  16.  §Luke  i.  79.  **  John  i.  9. 

ft  Apocalypse  i.  15.  JJt;.  20.  6.  ***  II.  Tim.  iv. 
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hk  benighted  brethren,  who  may  come  hi  search  of  the  truth.  But  are 
there  not  many,  in  this  land  of  error,  conscientiously  attached  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  infant’s  nursery,  or,  of  the  nursery  of  the  more  mature,  the 
Protestant  pulpit  ? These  persons  will  never  think,  it  is  probable,  of 
entering  the  assembly  oi  the  faithful : they  are  equally  scrupulous  to  % 
avoid  those  books,  in  which  the  truths,  of  Religion  are  explained  and 
proved : they  avoid  Catholic  .society  altogether,  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  missionaries  of  error,  solely  because  they  believe  them  to  be 
the  messenger^  of  Truth.  Are  these  souls  to  be  lost  ? Are  they  to 
be  neglected  ? Who  will  dare  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ? But 
where  can  you  meet  them?  Not  in  the  house  of  Qod,  which  they 
will  not  enter ; not  in  the  tabernacle  , of  human  opinion,  from  which 
you  are  excluded.  You  can  only,  therefore,  go  in  search  of  the  wan- 
dering sheep,  to  that  many  wilderness,  where  it  has  lost  itself.  In 
other  words,  your  only  opportunity  of  addressing  the  words  of  salva- 
tion to  a Protestant  audience  is  afforded  you  in  assemblies,  where 
they  are  congregated  far  the  avowed  purpose  of  bearing  the  exposi- 
tion and  exposure  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  absence  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
itinerant  declaimers,  the  absence  of  all  chanty,  of  all  candour,  of  all, 
that  can,  for  a moment,  entitle  them  to  regard,  will  have  no  effect  on 
him,  who  is  influenced  by  far  higher  considerations.  The  vain  hope 
of  convincing  them  cannot  have  entered  his  head.  Were  Jtbey  dis- 
posed to  learn,  and  could  they  afford  to  embrace  the  truth,  they  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  acquiring  this  Messing,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  have  not  often  been  startled  at  the 
sight  of  their  own  inconsistency  and  contradictions,  as  well  as  at 
die  mass  of  evidence  presented  to  them  of  a well  connected  series  of 
truths  taught  by  the  Christian  revelation*  CRT  their  palpable  want  of 
candour,  of  so  gr*«rt  a perversion  of  triith,  that  it  is  morally  impossi- 
ble that  it  has  escaped  their  observation,  one  example  may  be  ad- 
duced here. 

In  Turherville’s  Catechism,  which  they  call  Dr  Doyle’s,  are  the  fol- 
lowing question  and  answer. 

Q. — When  is  theft  a mortal  sin  ? 

A.— When  the  thing  stolen  is  of  considerable  value,  or  caiiftth  a 
considerable  hurt  to  our  neighbour. 

Here,  the  candid  and  honest  man  sees,  is  a fcwo*fold  character  of 
the  mortal  sin  of  theft.  It  is  a mortal  sin,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  thing 
stolen  he  of  considerable  value.  Hence,  if  it  be  stolen  from  a rich 
man,  from  a monarch,  from  the  possessor  of  the  treasures  of  king 
Solomon,  it  is  still  a mortal  sin ; and  divines  are  accustomed  to  consi- 
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der,  that  the  value  of  a day’s  sustenance  for  a poor  man  is  considera- 
ble. This  they  would  have  seen  explained,  bad  they  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  look  into  any  work  of  morality  treating  upon  the  subject : this 
they  would  have  heard  explained,  had  they  the  candour  to  enter  into 
an  assembly,  in  which  the  Catholic  Pastor  was  instructing  his  flock 
upon  this  part  of  the  catechism*  But  how  have  they  acted  ? Trust- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  the  audience,  Mr.  Dalton,  at  West  Bromwich, 
secure  against  contradiction,  in  the  absence  of  Catholic  disputants, 
suppressed  the  first  part  of  the  answer,  addressed  his  hearers  in  lan- 
guage like  this,  in  which  he  would  incidentally  catch  at  another  excite- 
ment of  prejudice  by  a malicious  insinuation.  So,  if  a Priest,  for 
instance,  makes  a large  sum  by  Masses,  annually,  it  would  be  no  im  to 
steal  ten  pounds  fromhim.  This  shameful  slander  embraces  the  sup- 
pression of  one  member  of  the  answer  in  the  catechism ; the  assertion, 
that  the  holy  sacrifice  is  put  up  to  sale ; and,  thirdly,  the  assertion, 
that  venial  sin  is  no  sin  at  all. 

This  was  bad  enough.  It  is  a common  remark,  that  these  men 
have  one  language  for  the  presence,  another  fox  the  absence,  of  the 
advocate  of  Religion.  Accordingly,  at  Cheltenham,  they  suppressed 
some  of  die  offensive  part  of  the  above  slander,  but  repeated  the 
charge,  that  Catholics  were  taught  to  consider  it  but  a trivial  offence 
to  steal  five  hundred  pounds  from  a man  possessed  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a year*  Mr.  Brown,  in  one  of  his  clear  and  con- 
vincing exposures  of  their  fraud  and  expositions  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
did  not  leave  this  artifice  unnoticed,  but  expressly  said,  that  five  shil- 
lings, though  stolen  from  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  he  should  hold 
to  be  a considerable  sum.  In  this,  he  was  supported  by  the  cheers  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth.  And  yet,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  the  very  individual  thus 
exposed,  this  same  Mr.  Gordon,  at  Aberdeen,  repeats  the  atrocious 
calumny,  in  these  words : w By  this  doctrine,  I may,  with  impunity, 
steal  from  my  rich  neighbour,  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a year,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a stack  of  corn,  or  twenty  head  of 
sheep,  without  ‘ causing  him  considerable  hurt/  ” He  does  not  ven- 
ture to  add,  without  “ stealing  a thing  of  considerable*  value/’ 

This  digression  is  long,  but  it  is  useful  to  the  argument,  because  it 
affords  one  example,  out  of  many,  which  will  establish  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  vain  to  pretend  to  convince,  or,  at  least,  to  convert  men  like 
these.  This  conduct,  indeed,  affords  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
are  sufficiently  convinced  already,  or,  if  not,  that  they  have,  by  their 
obstinate  adherence  to  error,  and  their  wilful  impugning  of  the  truth, 
earned  that  awful  malediction,  repeated  by  our  Blessed  Saviour: 
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The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  fulfilled  in  them,  who  saith , “ By  hearing 
you  shall  hear , and  shall  not  understand  ; and  seeing  you  shall  see, 
and  shall  not  perceive . For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  grown  gross  ; 
and  with  their  ears  they  have  been  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they 
have  shut;  lest,  at  any  time , they  should  see  with  their  eyes , and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart , and  be  converted,  and 
I should  heal  them.* 

The  chivalrous  expectation  of  enlightening  them,  cannot,  probably, 
have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one.  Catholics  hare  attended 
these  meetings  to  communicate  to  those,  who  were  willing  to  be  in- 
formed, a correct  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Religion. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  view  already  taken  of  these  discussions,  repre- 
sents the  audience  as  equally  averse,  with  their  apostles,  to  conviction, 
the  answer  is,  that  this  remark  implies  to  many,  and,  perhaps,  the 
greater  number,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  whole.  In  those  places, 
such  as  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Cheltenham,  and  Bristol,  where 
the  vociferations  of  a cabal  may  appear  to  have  absorbed  the  audience, 
many  Protestants  have  expressed  the  disapprobation  and  disgust,  with 
which  they  have  witnessed  the  conduct  of  their  fellow-religionists ; 
and,  at  Birmingham,  in  particular,  they  have  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment that  Catholics  would  descend  to  a meeting  with  the  itinerants. 
The  answer  has.  been  : “ Our  personal  feelings  are  the  same  as  yours, 
but  we  have  other  and  higher  considerations.  We  consider  these 
men  to  be  leading  souls  astray,  and  it  is  our  only  opportunity  of  effec- 
tually preventing  it.” 

To  the  objection,  that,  shackled  by  such  iniquitous  regulations  as 
have  lately  been  adopted : governed  by  such  mere  tools,  or  worse,  as 
the  chairmen  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  and  overwhelmed  by  a 
mob,  ever  at  the  beck  of  their  masters  on  the.  platform,  or  near  it,  the 
champions  of  Truth  may  become  almost  instruments  in  the  bands  of 
their  opponents,  in  propagating  their  misrepresentations,  inasmuch  as 
it  becomes  impossible  to  correct  these  misrepresentations  effectually,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  objection  has,  indeed,  much  force,  but  that 
it  does  not  essentially  apply  to  these  meetings.  They  are  got  up  at 
different  times  by  different  individuals,  more  or  less  imbued  with  the 
iniquitous  spirit  of  the  Society.  To  meetings,  over  which  Mr.  Gor- 
don is  the  presiding  genius,  the  objection  applies  in  all  its  force,  and 
although  much  good  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  exposures 
hitherto  made  of  that  individual,  all  the  benefit  has  been  derived,  and 


♦Matt.  xin.  14, 15. 
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if  any  one  should  again  oondesee&d  to  meet  him,  k is  most  desirable 
that  it  should  be  done  under  the  protection  of  a chairman  and  regula- 
tions, in  the  constitution  of  which,  he  shall  have  had  a voice.  On  aU 
other  occasions,  indeod,  the  Catholic  must  be  prepared  for  injustice, 
but  it  is  an  injustice  lets  violent,  and  less  oppressive ; and  one,  which 
will  not  be  an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  great'  superiority  of  the 
cause,  which  he  defends. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  personal  abuse  to  which  the  advocate  of 
Truth  is  exposed,  that  is  surely  a matter  for  his  own  individual  consi- 
deration ; and  be  can  hardly  be  blamed  i£  for  the  sake  of  that  divine 
master,  who,  for  him,  became  as  a worm , and  no  man ; the  RE- 
PROA  CH  OF  MEN,  and  the  outcast  of  the  people  ;*  he  is  ready 
to  subject  himself  to  a small  portion  of  those  insults  and  outrages, 
which  were  poured  in  torrents  upon  his  heavenly  master  and 
model. 

That  disrespect  to  Religion  may  be  readily  derived  from  insults  to 
her  minister  is  a fanciful  objection,  pleasant  In  theory,  but  devoid  of 
proof  in  fact,  and,  as  an  argument,  utterly  condemned  by  the  history 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

In  fact,  any  one,  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  must  be 
aware  that  it  abounds  with  examples,  which  it  ware  presumptuous  to 
.condemn,  which  form  precedents  for  these  discussions ; and  which 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  disputes.  Our  blessed  Re- 
deemer himself  disputed  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  in  the 
blind  and  bigotted  calumnies  and  outrages,  which  were  apparently  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  these  conferences,  he  has  afforded  a con- 
solation to  those,  who,  in  his  sacred  cause,  become  obnoxious  to  simi- 
lar treatment.  St.  Stephen  is  eulogised  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  the 
nresfetible  wisdom  with  which  he  disputed,  and  no  censure  is  passed 
upon  the  martyrdom,  by  which  be  gave  testimony  of  tbe  truth*  St. 
Paul,  in  like  manner,  disputed,  in  the  synagogues,  and  at  Ephesus  and 
Athens  ; and  neither  he,  nor  the  other  apostles,  who  adapted  tbe  same 
course,  considered,  (that  tbe  indignities,  with  which  they  were  treated, 
would  justify  their  abstinence  from  such  disputations.  Their  example 
has  been  followed  in  succeeding  ages.  Origen,  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  St.  Augustine  pf  Canterbury,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  &c.  &c.  are 
authorities  of  great  weight,  inwhose  company  we  are  somewhat  secure 
against  error.  St.  Hilary,  also,  is  justly  extolled  for  the.  zeal  which 
induced  him  to  challenge  the  Arian  prelates  to  a public  disputation  ; 
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and  the  martyr  Campion  for  his  challenge  to  the  Doctors  and  Profes- 
sors of  die  University  of  Oxford.  Bossuet's  dispute  with  Claude, 
before  a mixed  audience,  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  with  the  re- 
cent disputations,  having  the  same  object,  though  not  of  equal  extent, 
and  obnoxious  partly  to  the  same  objections.  But  the  celebrated 
Veron,  of  whom  a short  memoir,  from  an  able  pen,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Catholic  Miscellany  for  August,  1827,  affords  the  most  remarkable 
example  in  modern  times,  and  one  so  applicable  to  the  present  subject, 
that  an  extract  from  it  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine. 


4 “ He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1575  He  entered  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was, 
dariog  many  years,  employed  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God.  But  his  inclination  led  him  to  active  controversy.  Being  at  Amiens 
in  1615,  he  defied  Adrian  Hue  her , the  minister  of  the  reformed  church  in  that 
town,  to  prove  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  church,  by  scripture  only.  A confe- 
rence took  place  between  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  Due  de  Longueville , and 
three  hundred  other  persons  of  either  cemmanion.  At  the  first  conference,  the 
minister  was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to  prove  the  Calvinistie  creed  by 
scripture  only.  At  the  second  he  was  reduced  to  silence.  The  Protestants  sub- 
stituted in  his  stead  the  minister  of  Clermont  sur  tOise  t their  second  champion  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Vdron  printed  the  acts  of  the  conference. 

“He  continued  his  labours  ; and  finding  them  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  he  quitted  it;  but  remained  attached  to  it  throughout  life.  He  travelled 
through  Saintogne,  Saintes,  St  Jean  d’Angely,  Marennes,  and  Soubfse ; every  where 
defying  the  ministers  to  prove,  by  scripture  only , the  trnth  of  their  doctrine.  He 
went  in  disguise  to  La  Rochelle,  and  there  made  the  same  challenge  to  the  minis- 
ter* : they  refused  it,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town.  He  published  an  account 
of  his  travels;  he  mentioned  in  it  sixteen  ministers,  who  either  fled  at  his  approach, 
or  who,  having  engaged  in  the  dispute,  immediately  broke  up  the  meeting.  Veron’s 
conduct  was  approved  by  Catholics  of  every  order ; the  king  authorised  him  to  dis- 
pute publicly  with  the  Protestants,  in  every  place  he  should  deem  proper, — first 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  place. 

“By  his  Majesty’s  direction,  Veron  repaired  to  Langnedoo  : there  he  conferred 
with  a Protestant  minister,  who  fled  on  the  second  day.  At  Nismes,  the  minister 
Faucher  sustained  the  conference  daring  three  sittings  ; he  then  declined  the  dis- 
pute ; and,  when  summoned,  refused  to  attend  it.  At  Montpellier,  V6ron  challeng- 
ed each  of  its  four  ministers  to  a public  dispute  ; all  declined  it.  Similar  success 
attended  him  at  Alais,  Giguac,  and  Vindemianne. 

“ Veron  conducted  himself  every  where  with  mildness,  moderation,  and  Christian 
politeness.  At  Besiers,  he  conferred  with  the  Baron  de  Pouget : he  observed  to 
the  baron,  that,  in  all  disputes  on  religion,  much  less  was  said  respecting  the  literal 
text  of  the  Scriptnre,  than  respecting  the  interpretation  of  it  This  made  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  living  authority  to  ascertain  its  true  interpretation. 
The  ministers,  consolted  by  the  baron,  said,  that  the  “ Bible,  and  the  Bible  only, 
was  the  religion  of  the  Protestants.”  “Yes,”  answered  V6ron;  “but  in  the  reT 
VOJj.I.  NO.  5.  2 M 
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fbmed  churches,*  Hit  Hm  Bfrto  hiwpwy  leowdiif  tetk  iictin  dtCsduim; 
to  tfc m Uthma  dwidwi,  it  U the  Mbie  Interpreted  leMcdng  to  to  dodnoc  ofik 
Cemfmeion  of  Amgeburg  ; to  Eaglaod,  it  is  the  Bible  intorpretod  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  thirty-nine  article*.  Thai  there  are  virtually,  among  Protestants,  an 
■any  Bibles  as  there  ere  symbolical  books  or  theological  codes,  by  which  it  is  in- 
terpreted. In  tbs' Catholic  church  there  is  hot  one  interpretation  oftiie  Bible;  that 
interpretation,  and  that  interpretation  only,  to  which  the  whole  Catholic  ehnseh, 
with  its  supreme  pastor  at  its  head,  has  egt—d  at  all  tunes,  to  every  place,  and 
universally.”  The  Baron  de  Pcnget  called  on  his  ministers  to  rein  to  the  observa- 
tion ; they  did  not  refute  it  to  the  Baron’s  satisfaction ; the  Baron*  therefore,  em- 
braced the  Catholic  faith. 

"In  September  and  October,  1898,  Tiros  conflicted,  at  Rouen,  with  toe  cele- 
brated Boohart,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
reformed.  The  conflict  lasted  seven  days ; and  Anally,  Boehart  retired,  la  tho 
relation  which  Vkron  published  of  this  memorable  dispute,  he  mentions,  that,  when 
it  commenced,  the  city  of  Rouen  contained  1200  Protestants  ; nod  that  half  of  the 
number  were,  to  consequence  of  toe  dilute,  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  ” 

Surely,  enough  has  been  said,  to  prove  that  this  resistance  to  the 
enemies  of  Religion  is  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
enough  has  been  said  to  rescue  from  reproach,  those,  who,  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  of  England,  have,  at  no  small  sacri- 
fice of  leisure,  mental  tranquillity,  and  even  pecuniary  means,  stepped 
forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  anti-Christian  calumny. 

To  the  assertion,  that  these  itinerants  are  supported  merely  by  op- 
position, and  that  their  unholy  flame  would  die  away,  unless  nourish- 
ed by  the  fuel  of  public  controversy,  another  assertion  may  be  opposed, 
equally  positive,  more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  truth,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  facts.  About  seven  years  ago,  these  respon- 
sible ” societies,  under  different  names,  actually  over-ran  the  country, 
fastening  upon  every  green  thing  within  their  reach,  and  sowing,  every 
where,  the  tares  of  their  misrepresentations,  presuming  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  husbandman  would  continue  to  sleep.  So  completely, 
indeed,  was  the  British  public  drenched  with  the  poisonous  draughts  of 
misrepresentation,  that  its  system  revolted  at  nothing,  however  shock- 
ing, however  disgusting.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Towers  astonished  a gaping 
audience,  by  asking  one  of  the  impostors,  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue, 
how  he  accounted  for  the  phenomenon,  of  which  he  was  insensible,  m 


* By  the  reformed  church  the  Calvuustic  church  is  always  meant  The  Protes- 
tants of  France,  generally,  in  an  early  aera  of  the  Reformation,  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin.  For  some  reason,  they  were,  soon  after  this  time,  called  Hugue- 
nots: afterwards,  ep  account  of  their  pretensions  to  a purer  faith,  they  called  them- 
selves the  Reformed*  They  were  generally  known  byr  this  name#  till  an  edict  of 
Lome  XIV*  compelled  them  to  drop  it,  and  to  style  themselves  the  eoi-distant  Re- 
formksf—4he  persons  calling  themselves  the  Reformed. 
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a story  that  he  was  relating,  that  Frenchmen,  wrecked  on»tbe  coast  of 
Wales,  instinctively  understood  Welch,  And  Mr.  M’Cabe,  at  Tor- 
bay, astounded  Mr.  Daly,  of  Powers-court,  by  asking  him  to  recon- 
cile his  two  assertions ; one,  that  a certain  poor  Irishman  had  never 
learned  to  read  at  all;  and  the  other,  that  the  moment  he  saw  an  Irish 
Testament,  he  was  able  to  read  it,*  But  the  subject,  of  all  the  most 
fruitful  of  assertion,  was,  the  “ more  than  Egyptian  darkness  ” of  the 
Catholics,  both  Clergy  and  Laity.  One  day,  the  'people  had  never 
heard  of  the  Bible;  another,  the  clergy  had  never  read  it;  a third, 
they  could  change  the  people  into  hares ; on  all  occasions,  the  Catholic 
people  were  a stupid  set,  led  by  an  ignorant  priesthood.  It  was  the 
remark  of  a Protestant,  after  the  discussion  at  Cheltenham:  14  You 
have  effectually  deprived  us  Potestants  of  a familiar  charge  against 
you.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  represent  your  people  as  an  igno- 
rant race,  imposed  upon  by  an  ignorant  clergy.  This  charge  we  can 
make  no  longer.’*  In  truth,  these  wretched  impostors  seem  to  be 
making  their  last  expiring  and  convulsive  effort.  Here,  indeed,  an 
incompetent  bishop,  there,  a jovial  parson,  and  elsewhere,  a frantic 
minister,  rejoice  in  their  aid;  but  the  bishop  had  proved  his  incapacity 
to  withstand  the  strong  evidence  of  Truth ; the  parson's  flock  pro- 
claimed, by  their  vote,  hi&  incapacity,  and  that  of  the  other  local  de- 
claimers ; and  the  minister  fairly  acknowledged  that  the  prowess  of  a 
Catholic  priest  demanded  the  presence  of  the  theological  knights 
errant, 

The  exposures,  then,  of  the  Catholic  advocates,  seem  to  have 
thwarted  these  men  entirely ; they  have  sadly  impaired  their  market. 
But  they  have  done  much  more ; they  have  been  auxiliary  to  the  con- 
version of  many  happy  soulsr  who  entered  the  scene  of  disputation, 
full  of  prejudice  against  the  Truth.  Besides  many  others,  five  were 
converted  at  Wolverhampton,  before  the  disputants  bad  quitted  the 
scene;  and,  at  Edinburgh,  the  Catholic  priest  announced  from  the 
pulpit  the  application  of  thirty  for  instruction  in  our  holy  faith,  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Mr.  Smith  over  Mr.  Gordon.  And 
shall  not  those,  who  have  been  the  happy  instruments  of  these  good 
things,  for  ever  bless  that  good  God,  who  desireth  the  salvation  of  all, 
that  he  has  made  use  of  their  weakness  to  effect  his  beneficent  designs 
for  the  good  of  his  people  ? 

But  this  article  is  becoming  too  long.  Its  object  has  been,  not  to 
convey  the  slightest  censure  upon  those,  whose  opinion  differs  from 


* Mr.  M'Gbfte'S  speech  fr  an  able  exposure  of  these  impostors.  It  may  famish, 
taeator,  an  inlet— ting  article  far  the  Mfcftmine. 
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that  of  the  writer,  but  to  expose  the  views,  which  have  been  taken  by 
himself  and  others,  of  a subject  that  has  excited  no  small  attention. 
Each  one  is  best  capable  of  deciding  for  himself,  according  to  personal 
or  local  circumstances* 

In  conclusion,  then,  if  any  individual,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  sectr- 
lar,  shall  engage  in  the  controversial  contest,  let  him  remember,  that 
he  has  to  engage  men,  remarkable  for  their  ignorance  of  the  subject 7 
for  their  intrepid  misrepresentation,  and  for  a flippant  fluency  of 
speech,  acquired  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  trade . They  are, 
generally,  desirous  of  making  a speech  or  two  upon  a given  topic,  and 
of  then  desisting.  Error  may  be  supported  during  a few  speeches  : 
Truth  alone  bears  a lengthened  investigation : therefore,  let  him  insist 
that  they  adhere  to  one  subject  until  that  is  exhausted ; and  he  wiH 
probably  And,  that,  as  at  Edinburgh,  at  Cheltenham,  and  at  Birming- 
ham, they  will  run  away. 


Narrative  of  the  Seizure  of  Douay  College , and  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Senior s,  Professsors,  and  Students  to 
Dourlens.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  V.  G.  L.  D. 

(continued.) 

This  confinement  was  intended  to  punish  us,  and  we  considered  it 
as  very  hard  and  vexatious.  By  it  we  were  debarred  of  all  conversa- 
tion with  the  French  prisoners,  and,  I may  say,  completely  insulated — 
penitus  toto  divisos  or  be  JBntannos . We  had  begun,  nevertheless,  to 
form  connections  and  to  make  acquaintance  with  one  gentleman  or 
other ; by  whose  means  we  procured  a sight  of  the  newspapers.  What 
we  suffered  by  a limitation  of  territory,  was  more  than  made  up  to 
them  by  the  permission  to  range  over  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  upper 
citadel,  the  ramparts,  and  all  the  internal  works.  And  certainly,  if  a 
prison  can  be  delightful,  the  citadel  of  Dourlens  must  be  allowed  to 
be  so,  with  its  retired,  sheltered  grassy  walks,  dry  airy  situation,  and 
the  pleasing  prospects  to  the  east,  north  and  west,  which  it  commands. 
Our  fellow-sufferers  pitied  us,  as  they  rejoiced  in  their  own  acquisition, 
but  soon,  and  very  soon  we  found  salvation,  or  at  least  comfort  from 
Our  punishment.  As  we  were  entirely  separated  from  them,  we  did  not 
drink  with  them  of  the  cup  of  mortal  fear,  which  was  forced  upon  them 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  following.  Another  penal  circumstance^  in 
our  confinement,  was  a privation  of  water.  The  well,  to  which  till 
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now,  we  had  access  and  from  which,  though  at  no  small  distance,  and 
with  no  small  trouble,  we  fetched  water  for  the  necessary  purposes  of 
the  kitchen,  and  other  domestic  concerns,  was  in  the  upper  citadel. 
No  entreaties  could  prevail  on  our  keepers  to  indulge  us  in  the  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  well,  either  to  wash,  or  fetch  water.  The  sen- 
tinels joined  us  in  this  very  moderate  petition  for  a cup  of  cold  water; 
and  one  of  them,  who,  like  the  rest,  had  wondered  at  our  daily  ablu- 
tions, said  €i  but  sir,  these  gentlemen  cannot  live  without  washing.” 
Nothing  would  do ; it  was  dangerous  to  trust  us  at  such  a distance ; 
and  our  petition  was  refused. 

There  was  indeed  another  well  in  the  lower  citadel ; but  at  a dis- 
tance from  our  boundaries,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  petitioning  for  per- 
mission to  have  at  least  free  access  to  this.  All  that  we  could  extort 
was,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  a party 
of  us,  under  the  escort  of  a corporal,  and  two  fusileers,  might  fetch 
water  from  a well,  which  was  close  to  the  barracks,  in  full  sight  of  the 
centinels,  and  other  soldiers,  and  the  commanding  officers : for  we 
were  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted  with  greater  liberty.  And  once  it 
happened,  in  our  distress  from  some  cause  or  other,  that  we  paid  mo- 
ney for  a little  water.  At  last  the  chain  of  the  bucket  was  broken. 
We  then  indeed  obtained  leave  to  go,  without  our  escort,  to  the  up- 
per citadel.  The  gentlemen  in  the  upper  citadel  met  with  the  same 
accident,  and  in  their  turn  came  to  our  well.  Thus  two  or  three  times 
we  still  found  means  to  correspond  with  one  another,  or  to  meet  at 
the  wicker  gate.  One  or  two  came  occasionally  to  our  apartments  to 
converse  or  to  play  a game  at  cards,  chess,  draughts  or  backgammon. 
In  these  occasional  visits  they  gave  such  ideas  of  transcendant  hap- 
piness in  their  enlarged  enclosure,  and  unlimited  range,  that  envious 
curiosity  to  see  their  happiness  stole  into  our  breasts.  We  well  knew 
how  to  break  the  chain  or  rope  of  a well,  by  what  we  called  an  acci* 
dent  on  purpose.  This  was  soon  done.  The  centinels  had  some- 
what relaxed  in  their  rigour,  and  let  us  pass  under  pretence  of  fetching 
water.  Every  individual  went  with  exultation,  and  forgot  confinement 
in  such  a joyous  indulgence.  At  one  part  of  the  rampart  wall,  a wind- 
lass, with  a rope,  had  been  left.  It  happened  to  be  the  lowest  and 
most  hidden  part  of  the  rampart,  near  the  very  spot,  from  which  the 
other  four  had  escaped.  Two  gentlemen,*  of  them  who  had  helped 
the  other  four,  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity  and 
escaped.  This  was  soon  known,  but  known  to  none  but  prisoners. 


* Edward  Ehillips,  and  Charles  TEospson;  from  the  Roman  College. 
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Am4  tho  following  night,  nine  others,  and  some  of  then  Tory  young, 
attempted  and  succeeded  in  the  same  manner.0 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  we  felt  much  anxiety  for  our  companions, 
who  had  hill  forty  miles  to  walk  before  they  could  expect  real  or  re- 
freshment. The  town  of  Arras,  where  the  terrible  Le  Bon  resided, 
was  directly  in  the  road.  Some  gentlemen  from  Arras,  prisoners,  at 
Dourlens,  gave  them  directions  and  land-marks,  to  avoid  the  town  and 
to  find  their  road  across  the  river  Scarpe,  and  over  the  country  dear 
of  villages,  till  they  could  reach  Eeqnercfcm.  They  reached  Eeqaer- 
cbin  in  a body  the  following  morning,  spent  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
want  of  sleep.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  unsafe  to  be  seen.  Most 
of  them  threw  themselves  down  to  rest  under  die  shelter  of  some  bank 
sides,  till  notice  could  be  given  to  some  trusty  friends  to  provide 
both  refreshment  and  a secure  retreat.  Providence  so  permitted  it. 
The  first  eye,  which  descried  them,  was  that  of  a professed  Demo- 
crat. His  tongue  soon  published  the  discovery.  But  happily,  the 
first  person,  whom  be  met,  was  a friend,  and  the  very  friend,  to  whose 
protection  they  were  going  to  trust  themselves  ! By  earnest  entreaty 
the  Democrat  was  prevailed  on  to  take  no  farther  notice.  They  were 
sheltered,  refreshed,  provided  with  a guide,  and  escaped,  in  their 
rags,  through  the  French  lines,  to  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Allied 
army.  To  this  day  and  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  they  hail,  and  will 
hail,  with  deep-felt  gratitude,  the  princely  generosity  and  protection 
of  his  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  they  were  presented,  and  by 
idiom  they  were  relieved,  by  a gift  of  ten  pounds  to  each. 

Full  twentyfour  hours  had  elapsed  before  their  escape  was  known 
to  the  Commandant,  and  he  knew  it  at  too  late  an  hour  to  send  notiee 
to  Douay  by  the  post  He  and  the  soldiers  frightened  us  with  a re- 
port of  their  having  been  seized  and  carried  to  Bethtme.  Without 
giving  much  credit  to  the  report,  we  felt  uneasiness  in  proportion  to 
our  wishes  for  their  safety.  From  our  terrace  and  windows  we  bed 
a full  view  of  the  high  road,  on  the  opposite  hill,  from  Arras  and  from 
& Pol  #*  Arto as.  We  bad  an  excellent  glass,  and  solicitude  kept  our 
aching  eyes  fixed  on  the  road,  with  fear  of  seeing  them  return  under 
escort.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  our  hopes,  at  last,  passed  away 
into  joy,  when  certain  information  was  received  of  their  safe  and  en- 
tire escape.  But  anger  was  to  light  somewhere,  Accordingly  the 
sub-commandant,  Marin,  a lieutenant  in  a regiment  of  light  infantry. 


* John  Canning,  Thomas  Lnpton,  John  Bates,  John  Eld  ridge,  Thomas  Dawson, 
Joseph  Bradley,  Thomas  Story,  WiHtw*  Veal*  and  The***  Coot. 
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as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  attended  by  two  fusiieere,  abruptly  entered  oar 
apartment,  while  we  were  busy  with  onr  books.  HU  look,  which  at 
all  times  was  dark,  stern  and  forbidding,  was  now  terrific  indeed. 
With  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  with  all  tlie  emphatic  en- 
ergy of  wrath,  he  addressed  us  in  reproaches  and  threats.  Each  man 
looked  aghast  on  his  neighbour,  and  listened  with  dismay  to  the  ter- 
rific-orator. The  oration  ended  with  a strict  eharge  to  the  soldiers, 
to  shoot  any  one  amongst  us,  who  should  on  any  pretend  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain ; even  necessities 
of  nature  were  positively  excepted  in  his  own  words,  at  least  during 
the  night.  But  the  soldiers  in  general,  were  indulgent  as  far  as  they 
dared  to  be.  He  then  placed  a centinel  at  the  door,  and  another  at 
the  window,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  above  command.  We 
now  conceived  ourselves  irretrievably  lost,  and  cried  out  tyranny ! 
A day  or  two  after,  a heavy  (all  of  snow  covered  the  whole  country  y 
so  that  our  confinement  proved  very  providential  in  keeping  our  young 
gentlemen  from  being  wet,  cold  and  sick,  which  probably  enough 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  playing  in  the  snow.  Thus 
again  did  we  find,  that  all  things  worked  together  unto  our  good. 
The  escape  of  our  companions  had  reduced  our  number  to  thirty*- two; 
and  effectual  cane  was  taken,  that  the  number  should  be  kept  up.  At 
Urn  relief  of  the  guard,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  sergeant  or  corporal  came  to  count  us  over.  * This 
was  often  done,  while  we  were  on  our  knees  at  our  daily  devotions* 
Some  months  after,  when  our  countrymen  from  St.  Omer’s,  with  other 
English  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  joined  us,  we  were  carefully  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Trente  deux  (thirty  two  ;)*  and,  as  a 
disgrace,  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  muster-roll,  which  was  regularly 
called  ever,  name  by  name,  twice  a day,  in  presence  of  the  seijeant; 
and  often  of  the  Commandant,  and  to  this  day  we  keep  our  honour- 
able distinction  and  name  of  TtttUe  dense. 

The  escape  of  our  companions  happened  within  the  octave  of  the 
Epiphany,  and  our  confinement  lasted  with  its  full  rigour  fora  fort-, 
night;  one  individual  only,  the  watering  party  excepted,  crossed  the 
threshold  in  that  time,  to  assist  a dying  man  with  the  sacraments  of 
penance  and  extreme  unction.  As  to  the  viaticum,  it  is  easily  under- 
stood, we  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  the  sacrament  for  such  a be- 
neficial purpose.  On  this  occasion,  the  setjeant  of  the  guards  had 
been  secured  by  a present.  So  soon  as  he  had  relieved  the  guard  at 


* In  this  number  wasineindsd  Mr.  Shanoek  and  bia  cosunaaUj,  as  above. 
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six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  called,  by  appointment^  at  our  apart- 
ments, and  allowed  a hour  and  a half  for  this  great  business.  The 
snow  was  almost  knee  deep.  At  the  expiration  of  the  limited  time, 
he  called  at  the  sick  man’s  apartment,  to  reconduct  the  priest,+  who 
passed  and  repassed,  unseen  by  any,  but  the  centinels  at  our  own  door, 
and  at  the  rampart  gate,  who  were  both  in  the  secret-  Just  on  their 
return  to  the  house,  a stranger  appeared.  The  Serjeant  made  a halt, 
for  the  danger  would  have  been  great,  if  it  had  been  the  terrific  Ma- 
rin. He  then  went  on  to  the  stranger,  and  the  priest  crossed  the  gar- 
den , as  the  shortest  road,  and  was  relieved  from  great  fear  and  anxi- 
ety, when  he  rejoined  his  companions,  only  two  or  three  of  whom, 
knew  of  the  expedition.  Great  had  been  the  surprise,  to  hear  the 
priest  called  for  by  the  seijeant,  and  greater  much  at  his  long  absence, 
especially  from  so  necessary  an  act  as  supper.  It  was,  however,  soon 
known  to  all,  who  cared  to  know  it;  and  it  was  the  second  expedition 
of  the  sort.  The  first  had  happened  in  the  Christmas  holidays;  when 
our  confinement  was  not  indeed  so  rigorous,  but  the  attempt,  though 
more  feasible,  was  nearly  discovered.  The  sick  man  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Armentierres.  Scarce  had  the  priest  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  poor  sick  man,  when  the  terrific  Marin  was  seen  directing  his 
course  towards  the  building.  The  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  every 
one  pitied  the  poor  priest.  Where  to  conceal  him,  they  did  not  kno^v- 
However,  they  introduced  him  into  an  apartment  up  stairs,  where 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  prisoners  were  confined.  Every 
corner  was  filled  with  boxes  and  trunks,  which  also  filled  up  the 
whole  space  under  the  bedsteads.  With  a blue  great  coat  over  his 
shoulders,  he  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  amongst  the  company ; 
when  suddenly  entered  a gentleman  to  tell  us  Marin  was  below,  and 
would  probably  come  up  stairs.  The  company  rose  to  meet  and  sa- 
lute him,  and  stood  in  a cluster  before  the  priest,  who,  as  they  rose, 
threw  himself  on  the  floor.  The  gentleman,  who  was  considered  as 
the  most  respectable  in  the  company,  stepped  forward;  heard  the  en- 
quiries, and  gave  his  answer,  without  letting  Marin  come  far  beyond 
the  door.  All  is  well  that  ends  well.  Marin  retired  without  discover- 
ing the  delinquent,  who  immediately  went  down  stairs,  and  did  his 
best  to  assist  the  dying  man. 

The  rigorous  confinement  within  doors  lasted  just  a fortnight,  and 
with  humble  petitions  we  then  obtained  leave  to  come  forth  upon  the 
terrace  from  nine  o’clock,  till  three.  P.  M.  In  about  a month  after. 


t The  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  the  writer  of  the  Narrative • 
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we  petitioned  and  obtained  an  extension  of  our  time,  as  the  days 
should  lengthen.  The  poor  Commandant  was  a humane  man,  who 
pitied  us.  We  were  hat  in  hand,  with  humble  supplication  before  him, 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  In  a day  or 
two  after,  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Arras,  and  shortly  after  to  the 
guillotine,  as  was  said,  for  friendly  acts  to  some  prisoners  in  the  up* 
per  citadel.  Sometime,  in  the  same  week,  a poor  man,  a native  of 
Arras,  was  sent  under  escort,  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  guil- 
lotine. This  was  the  prelude  to  greater  fears.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing following,  the  first  in  Lent,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a body 
of  men,  composed  of  military  and  burghers,  armed  with  pikes,  swords, 
or  guns,  headed  by  one  of  a very  ferocious  savage  mien,  from  the 
tribunal  at  Arras,  entered  the  citadel.  The  sight  was  extraordinary. 
A6  they  passed  under  our  terrace,  with  a lowering  countenance,  a 
voice  of  contemptuous  indignation  was  heard — “where  are  the  Aristo- 
crats ? ” They  passed  on.  Great  was  our  fear,  as  no  information 
could  be  procured,  respecting  the  business  on  which  they  were  come. 
We  suspected  what  was  indeed  the  case,  and  fearful  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  such  rueful  visitors,  we  assembled  to  prayers  at  the  usual 
hour,  but  did  not  pray  aloud.  By  degrees  the  mysterious  business  in 
the  upper  citadel  began  to  be  known,  when  we  beheld  a gentleman, 
attended  b)  two  fusileers  and  a serjeant,  conducted  to  what  we  called, 
the  anti-chamber  of  death.  Soon  followed  another,  in  silent  stupor  ; 
a,  third,  and  others,  at  different  intervals,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  ele- 
ven, who  were,  on  the  following  morning,  conducted  to  Arras  for 
trial  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  We  had  passed  many  days 
of  fearful  anguish  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution ; but  the 
anguish  of  this  day  out-did  every  other.  No  positive  information 
could  be  procured,  wby  this  selection  of  individuals  was  made,  who, 
we  ourselves  knew,  were  come  from  different  places,  and  were  unal- 
lied in  blood  or  business  : nor  could  we  discover  whether  this  extra* 
ordinary  proceeding  was  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  French, 
Surmises  magnified  by  fear,  gave  us  to  understand,  that  we  might  ex- 
pect a similar  visitation,  at  least  on  the  following  day;  for  this  inqui- 
sition lasted  till  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Thus  was  this  day  dark- 
ened not  by  distant  clouds,  but  by  a tempest  breaking  close  over  our 
heads.  Fear  stood  deeply  impressed  on  every  face,  and  now  and  then 
stole  from  our  breast  in  sighs.  On  the  following  morning  wre  beheld 
the  poor  unoffending  victims  escorted  to  the  town  of  slaughter,  w here 
most  of  them  (for  one  or  more  did  escape  or  survive)  died  for  the 
great  crime  of  having  had  riches  and  rank.  The  next  week  the  gal- 
. lant  and  hoary  veteran,  Marechal  Mailly,  with  a physician  from  Douay, 
VOL.  i.  no  5.  2 N 
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were  led  weeping  to  the  fame  antkliamher,  and  thence  to  the  gtiillo  • 
tine  in  Arms.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  almost  in  every  week 
was  one  or  more  sent  to  spend  his  last  night  of  confinement  in  the  too 
memorable  antichamber,  whence,  on  the  following  morning,  they  were 
conducted  to  Arras.  Report  told  Os,  tlfat  a goal  delivery  might  be 
expected  by  the  friendly  interposition  of  the  Guillotine , in  the  propor- 
tion  of  ten  heads  per  decade,  that  is,  one  life  per  diem.  The  truth  is, 
ouf  prospect  and  expectations  were  all  darkened  with  the  gloom, 
which  at  that  time,  shrouded  all  France.  It  is  sufficient  to  6ay,  it  was 
in  the  plenitude  of  power  of  Robespierre,  and  at  the  very  moment, 
when  terror  was  the  order  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  Robes* 
pierre  communication  was  again  opened  with  the  upper  citadel,  and 
we  learnt  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  memorabie  day  a- 
bove  mentioned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  armed  force  with  the  revolu- 
tionary Delegates  at  their  head,  all  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble on  the  ground  before  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  lodged, 
and  immediately  surrounded  by  the  men  in  arms.  Every  individual 
was  searched  and  examined  apart.  Each  chamber,  bag,  box,  and 
pocket  book  was  searched  and  examined ; each  letter  was  read,  and 
from  every  one  was  taken  every  penny  above  a certain  sum.  The  or- 
der of  examination  was  the  order  of  the  apartments,  beginning  from 
the  west.  And  the  party  examined  was  ordered  to  remain  within 
doors ; thus  effectually  to  hinder  all  correspondence  with  the  man  ex- 
amined. The  summons  indeed  had  been  so  sudden,  that  few  or  no 
precautions  could  possibly  be  taken  to  destroy  letters  or  papers.  Pri- 
vate signals  were  agreed  on;  so  that  the  use  of  a handkerchief,  a hat 
or  some  similar  action  likely  to  pass  unnoticed,  gave  the  hint  to  the 
non-examined,  that  papers,  letters,  pocket  books  and  cash  were  par- 
ticular objects  of  inquiry.  One  gentleman  was  indiscreet  to  tear  a 
letter  in  his  fright.  Unhappily  he  was  seen,  and  sent  to  Arras,  with 
the  rest*  He  however  survived  the  storm,  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  Another  felt  himself  very  uneasy  with  the  load  of  four  or  five 
Louis  dWs  in  his  pocket.  With  an  intention  to  save  himself  and 
them,  he  attempted  to  bury  them  under  the  sod,  on  which  he  sat.  He 
Was  discovered  and  lost  his  gold,  which  however  was  restored  to  him 
in  specie  after  the  death  of  Robespierre.  Another  and  a very  good 
well  wisher  to  U8,  was  still  mote  panic-struck  with  the  conscious  guilt 
of  having  relieved  us  with  a loan  of  some  money  at  our  first  arrival, 
for  which  he  had  the  written  receipt  of  our  Procurator.  It  was  well 
known  how  dangerous  a construction  could  be  put  upon  it,  and  he 
wished  to  destroy  it.  He  had  seen  one  gentleman  carried  off  for  such 
an  attempt ; some  other  means  was  to  be  devised.  He  pretended  ur- 
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geat  necessities  of  nature  : tbe  ceutiuel  kept  him  back ; the  corporal 
could  not  give  him  leave,  and  the  commandant,  Marin,  feared  to  do  it, 
yet  humanely  interceded  for  the  permission  to  let  him  retire  to  the 
Committee  dee  douze  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  a sentinel ; where  he 
contrived  to  destroy  the  dangerous  paper.  He  then  returned  to  under- 
go examination  in  his  turn.  The  good  man  afteru  ards  amused  U9  with 
tbe  description  of  his  fright,  and  his  fervent  prayers  on  the  occasion. 

This  examination  of  the  prisoners  began  between  nine  and  ten  in 
tbe  morning,  and  lasted  till  near  nine  at  night,  without  morsel  or  sup 
for  them  till  after  their  respective  examinations.  We  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  being  separated  from  the  French  in  more  respects  than  one. 
We  had  no  share  in  the  bitterness  of  that  day,  and  afterwards  had 
advantages,  which  they  had  not.  Indeed  from  that  day,  their  situa- 
tion was  completely  miserable.  They  felt  an  anxiety  little  short  of 
condemned  prisoners,  who  did  not  know  when  the  dead  warrant 
would  be  signed.  The  number  of  sentinels  was  increased,  and  their 
hitherto  extensive  range  was  now  contracted  into  a very  small  spot  in 
front  of  their  habitation.  Every  correspondence  by  letters  was  strict- 
ly forbidden.  During  one  hour  of  the  day,  in  presence  of  a member 
of  the  Committee  de  surveillance,  strangers  were  permitted  to  bring 
victuals,  linen  &c.  to  the  wicker  gate,  where  every  thing  was  rigor- 
ously examined  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoners ; and 
then  passed  without  words,  but  often  with  tears,  and  always  with 
sighs.  Sometimes  by  connivance  a parent  would  salute  a child,  a 
wife  her  luisband,  or  a friend  his  friend ; but  the  parties  were  obliged 
to  stand  at  a distance  of  many  yards ; a nearer  approach  than  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rampart  and  part  of  the  ditch  not  being  allowed. 
Bread  was  distributed  to  them,  at  least  to  the  poorest  as  to  ourselves, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  proportion.  Till  now  a certain  de- 
gree of  luxury  or  good  cheer,  had  been  customary  with  most  amongst 
them,  who  had  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  money  in  their  poc- 
kets; but  the  rigorous  examination  had  taken  away  their  money,  and 
tbe  new  regulations  confined  their  douceurs  to  a very  few  necessa- 
ries. In  this  situation  things  continued,  but  with  an  increase  of  fear, 
and  a great  increase  of  prisoners,  who  were  sent  in  occasionally  from 
other  places.  In  one  night  about  a hundred  came  in  from  St.  Pol 
and  the  environs.  At  different  times  about  forty  Mayors  of  country 
municipalities,  from  the  neighbouring  cantons,  were  brought  in,  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  able  to  send  in  the  supply  of  corn,  bay  or 
straw  commanded  by  the  requisition.  Thus  no  ray  of  hope  could  yet 
be  seen  through  the  dark  clouds,  which  hung  over  our  heads ; on  the 
contrary.  We  were  however  little  affected  in  the  detail  of  regula- 
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tions  made  for  the  prisoners  in  the  upper  citadel ; because,  living  as 
we  did  between  the  higher  citadel  of  the  town,  old  Cousin t,  our  inva- 
lid caterer  and  others,  had  free  access  to  our  apartments.  Still  we 
were  reduced  to  our  last  assignat,  and  almost  lost  hopes  of  procuring 
another.  The  general  prohibition  of  epistolary  correspondence  in- 
cluded us,  nor  had  we  any  means  of  making  known  our  distress  to 
our  friendly  treasurer,  as  before,  nor  could  we  obtain  permission  to 
make  it  known,  at  least  for  a considerable  time ; and  how  it  was 
made  known  at  last  I know  not ; but  till  that  day,  many  hours  of 
painful  anxiety  passed  througli  our  hearts.  We  began  to  look  about 
for  superfluities ; but  few  could  be  found.  As  winter  was  passed 
we  deemed  a few  blankets  to  be  such,  and  accordingly  began  to  sell 
the  best,  as  most  likely  to  fetch  most  money.  Some  other  such  su- 
perfluities were  sold,  or  got  ready  for  sale,  without  a message  or  pros- 
pect of  one.  At  last  on  a Sunday,  when  every  heart  began  to  ache 
with  despondence ; when,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  knees  were  bent 
and  prayers  were  saying  for  our  daily  bread,  a gladsome  voice  hailed 
us  with  the  news  of  a supply  of  money.  One  of  our  young  gentle- 
men, from  the  door  or  window  saw  and  knew  the  gentleman,  who  was 
the  ordinary  channel  of  our  supplies,  and  immediately  rushed  into  the 
innermost  apartments  in  which  the  Seniors  usually  sat,  with  this  wel- 
come sentence  the  money-man  is  coming . Despondency  disappeared 
in  joy,  and  supplication  for  bread  was  converted  into  giateful  thanks- 
giving for  receiving  it.  From  that  day  we  never  met  with  another 
interruption  in  our  supply. 

(to  be  continued) 


FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

A short  account  of  the  Right  Rev . George  Hay , D.  D.  Bi- 
shop of  Daulis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lowland 
District  in  Scotland. 

This  venerable  and  learned  personage  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  die 
year  1729.  By  the  father  s side,  he  was  related  to  the  noble  house 
of  the  Marquises  of  Tweedale:  and,  in  him  the  male  line  of  that 
branch  of  the  family,  from  which  he  was  descended,  became  extinct. 
As  his  relations  were  Protestants,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  religion 
which  they  professed. 
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Mr.  Hay  received  an  excellent  education.  After  acquiring  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  he  attended  a course  of  sur- 
gery under  the  ablest  Professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  many  of  his  school-fellows,  who  after- 
words became  men  of  great  eminence,  acknowledged  that  he  would 
have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  nad  he  not  abandoned  it. 

When  the  Highland  Army,  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  entered 
Edinburgh,  in  1745;  Mr.  Hay's  Professor,  who  was  an  enthusiast 
in  the  cause,  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  surgeon  to  the 
•Prince's  army.  Mr.  Hay  accompanied  his  master,  and  followed  the 
Prince  in  his  advance  into  England,  and  in  his  subsequent  retreat  in- 
to Scotland;  but  being  prevented  by  sickness  from  proceeding  north- 
ward, he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  Feb.  1745. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  cat- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  and,  afterwards  conveyed  to  London,  where  he,  for 
the  first  time,  heard  the  Catholic  Religion  defended  by  Mr.  Meighati, 
the  celebrated  Catholic  Printer,  with  so  great  a variety  of  conclusive 
arguments,  and  such  a strength  of  reasoning  that  he  was  thunder- 
struck. 

But  this  was  only  ( a transient  sensation,  which  left  no  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  The  term  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  having  expired,  Mr.  Hay  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned 
to  his  native  City.  Having  afterwards  withdrawn  to  the  seat  of  a re- 
lation, he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  retirement  and  reading.  A- 
mongst  other  works,  he  providentially  fell  upon  those  of  some  Catho- 
lic controvertists,  which  soon  engaged  his  whole  attention.  The  more 
he  read,  the  more  he  admired  them,  and  felt  a strong  desire  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  professors  of  a religion,  which  they  so 
ably  defended.  With  this  view,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Seaton,  thp  Missionary  resident  in 
that  city,  by  whom,  after  proper  tria],  and  due  preparation,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber 1749. 

Two  years  afterwards,  having  engaged  to  serve  in  quality  of  sur- 
geon, on  board  a vessel  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  at  Cadiz  Mr. 
Hay  became  acquainted  with  a devout  Irish  Augustinian  Friar,  and 
was  so  moved  by  his  coveisation,  he  conceived  a vehement  desire  of 
renouncing  the  world,  and  of  consecrating  himself  to  God,  in  a religi- 
ous state.  This  resolution  having  fortunately  corpe  to  the  knowledge 
of  Bishop  Smith,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lowland  District,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hay,  earnestly  conjuriqg  him  to.  proceed  t*  the  Scotch 
College  at  Rome,  and  there  to  prepare  himself  for  becoming  a fit  in- 
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etrument,  to  promote  the  glory  of  Ood9  and  the  interests  of  religion 
in  his  own  country,  where  his  talents  might  become  beneficial  to  o- 
thers,  rathei  than  spend  his  days,  secluded  from  the  world,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  a religious  fife.  In  this  desire  of  the  good  Bishop  he  ac- 
quiesced, and,  on  being  released  from  his  previous  engagement,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  went  through  a regular 
course  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity. 

Being  promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood,  he  set  out,  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  and  on  his  arrival  in  1759,  was  sent  to  assist  Bi- 
shop Grant  at  Preshome  in  the  Enzie.*  There,  he  applied  himself, 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  to  the  functions  of  the  pastoral  charge,  and 
was  assiduous  in  preaching,  instructing,  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments. In  this  mission,  he  continued  his  apostolical  labours  for  eight 
years.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Smith,  in  1767,  Mr.  Hay  received 
orders  to  accompany  Bishop  Grant  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  a zealous  pastor  of  souls,  and  discharged  the  office  of 
procurator  for  the  mission.  The  declining  health,  and  advanced  age 
of  Bishop  Grant,  induced  him  to  think  of  choosing  a successor.  Be- 
ing from  long  experience,  well  acquainted  with  the  piety,  great  abili- 
ties, and  transcendant  merits  of  Mr.  Hay,  he  procured  him  to  be  no- 
minated his  coadjutor,  and  consecrated  him  Bishop,  at  Scalan,  on  Tri- 
nity Sunday,  1769.+ 

From  that  day,  the  whole  burden  of  the  district  may  be  said  to  have 
devolved  on  Bishop  Hay.  The  activity  which  he  displayed,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  new  functions,  almost  exceeds  belief.  Preaching  he 

•• 


4 The  present  Chapel,  &c.  at  Preshome,  five  miles  east  of  Fochabers,  was  bu  ilt 
upwards  of  forty  >ears  ago,  the  expences  of  which  were  chiefly  defrayed  by  Bishop 
Hay,  indeed  the  foundation  of  this  mission  is  owing  in  a great  degree  to  the  piety 
and  zeal  of  this  holy  Bishop. 

The  Congregation  now  amounts  to  about  3.000  souls.  It  is  at  this  time  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Right  Rev  James  Kyle,  D D.  Bishop  of  Germanicia,  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  northern  district:  A • sis  tan  t Clergyman  to  bis  Lordship,  the  Rev. 
John  Maclachlan. 

f in  the  most  troublesome  times,  for  more  than  a century,  the  Catholic  Clergy 
found  an  asylum  in  the  remote  and  sequestered  vale  of  Olenlivat,  in  the  seminary 
of  Scalan,  (the  first  Catholic  College  established  in  Scotland  after  the  reformation,) 
there  candidates  were  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel 
through  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  although  the  Clergy  on  the 
Scottish  mission  at  that  time  were  in  great  poverty  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
unhappy  times,  still  they  contrived,  each,  to  contribute  a little  to  support  this  nur- 
sery, to  supply  Scotland  with  Catholic  Missionaries.  The  Catholic  priest -hunters, 
the  Titus  Oates' and  Dr,  Tongse  of  the  day,  dnrst  not  venture  into  the  happy  \ale 
of  Cathdlie  Olenlivat,  to  disturb  the  peaceful  habitation  Of  the  students  of  SbalauH 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  obligations  of  a pastor  of 
souls ; and  accordingly  he  was  most  solicitous  to  feed  his  flock  with 
the  word  of  life.  His  discourses,  delivered  in  a simple  and  familiar 
style,  were  admirably  calculated,  both  to  convince  the  understanding, 
and  to  gain  the  heart ; and  were  enriched  with  numerous  citations 
from  the  holy  Scriptures. 

He  was  assiduous  in  watching  over  the  general  interests  of  his  dis- 
trict, of  which  he  made  frequent  visitations,  directing  and  stimulating 
the  zeal  of  his  .clergy,  by  example,  by  exhortations,  and  by  pastoral 
letters.  In  addition  to  the  duties  inseparable  from  his  charge,  his  ac- 
tive charity  found  him  continual  employment.  He  frequently  suppli- 
ed the  place  of  procurator  of  the  mission,  composed  several  excellent 
Works  for  the  defence  of  religion,  and  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge and  devotion,  in  which  is  displayed  great  learning,  along  with 
the  most  unaffected  piety;  kept  up  an  extensive  epistolary  corres- 
pondence, and  entered  with  ardour,  into  all  the  measures  that  were 
taken,  at  the  time,  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics. 

His  charity,  his  meekness,  his  mortification  and  conformity  to  the 
holy  will  of  God,  were  eminently  conspicuous.  His  virtue  had  no- 
thing that  was  austere  or  morose  Though  severe  to  himself,  he  was 
condescending  and  tender  to  others.  In  all  his  words  and  actions  he 
seemed  to  have  God  alone,  and  his  glory,  before  his  eyes.  His  piety 
and  learning  drew  upon  him  the  regard  and  respect  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  gained  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
Prelates  of  both  Kingdoms,  and  in  a special  manner,  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Richard  Challoner,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  district. 

At  the  time  that  government  seemed  inclined  to  consent  to  the  re- 
peal of  some  of  the  most  oppressive  penal  laws,  Bishop  Hay  laboured 
strenuously  to  procure  some  relief  to  the  Scotch  Catholics.  Immedi- 
ately those  who  had  imbibed  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  Catho- 
lic cause,  every  where  took  the  alarm.  The  press  teemed  with  mis- 
representations and  calumnies,  and  even,  not  a few  of  the  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  inflammatory  invectives  against  the  Catholics.  The  po- 
pulace of  Edinburgh,  in  a paroxysm  of  phrensy,  proceeded,  on  the  7th 
of  February  1779,  to  storm  the  Chapel  which  Bishop  Hay  had  just 
erected,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  some 
other  officers,  fired  with  indignation  at  the  daring  excess  to  which  the 
mob  had  proceeded,  hastened  to  the  spot,  with  a few  of  the  troops  un- 
der their  command,  seized  the  most  forward  of  the  incendiaries,  and 
would  hare  acted  with  vigour  against  the  rest,  had  not  the  civil  au- 
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thoritfcs  interfered.  Seeing  that  n^measures  were  taken  to  crush  their 
audacity,  the  rioters  spread,  like  a torrent,  orer  the  city,  and  destroy- 
ed the  bouses  and  property  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  devastation,  Bishop  Hay  arrived  from  London,  saw  his  house 
on  fire,  and  beard  the  most  violent  imprecations  vomited  out  against 
him  by  a furious  rabble,  who  regretted  that  they  could  not  throw  the 
holy  Bishop  into  the  flames.  He  prudently  withdrew  to  London,  and 
obtained  some  indemnification  for  himself  and  those  who  had  suffered 
during  the  riot 

By  the  death  of  Bishop  Qrant  in  1778,  Bishop  Ha^1  became  yicar 
Apostolic,  and  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  name,  as  his  coadjutor, 
the  Rev.  John  Geddes,  whose  distinguished  merit  left  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  choice.  After  a journey  to  Rome,  in  1781, .where  be 
had  gone  to  settle  some  difficulties  in  the  government  of  the  Scotch 
College,  he  returned  to  Scalan;  where,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the 
mission  of  pastors,  he  himself  condescended  to  superintend  the  small 
farm  and  seminary,  and  to  direct  the  young  students  in  the  study  of 
the  first  elements  of  literature.  He  was  obliged  to  return  again  to 
Edinburgh  in  1793,  to  resume  his  former  functions,  in  consequence  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  Bishop  Geddes*  health.  Shortly  after  thi*, 
the  destruction  of  the  foreign  establishments,  which  belonged  f to  the 
mission,  having  precluded  all  prospect  of  perpetuating  the  succession 
of  Apostolic  labourers  in  Scotland,  Bishop  Hay  strained  every  nerve 
to  repair  the  evil.  Possessed  of  very  slender  means,  but  full  of  con- 
fidence in  God,  he  erected  a new  seminary  at  Aquhorties.  Thither 
he  transferred  the  students  from  Scalan  in  July  1799,  and  put  that 
establishment  upon  so  excellent  a fpotipg,  that  several  of  its  members 
very  soon  distinguished  themselves  on  the  mission,  by , their  learning, 
zea}  and  piety** 

■ * ■ - ■ - 


, * After  the  removal  of  Scalan  to  Aqnhortiee.there  was  bat  one  Chapel.  and  out 
Clergyman  in  Glenlivat  A8  this  country  is  of  considerably  extent  and  fl  moat  .exclu- 
sively Catholic,  it  was  a subject  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  people,  not  receiving 
the  aid  of  religion.  To  remedy  so  great  an  evil,  the  Rev.  Paul  Macphemo,  a native 
of  this  glen,  who  for  many  years  had  been  agent  to  the  tfission,  and  superior  of  the 
Scotch  College  at  Rome,  resolved  to  erect  a new  Ecclesiastical  establishment,  hav- 
ing returned  from  Rome  in  the  year  1827,  he.  the  following  year,  erected,  on  a 
central  spot  of  ground  granted  to  him  by  the  munificence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a large  commodious  Chapel,  and  a comfortable  dwelling  taouse  and  appen* 
dages  for  the  Clergyman.  He  not  only  built  these,  but  supplied  them  with  atf  the 
necessary  vestments  and  furniture  &c.  at  his  sole  expence,  receiving  no  assistance 
from  any  quarter,  hat  what  the  poor  people  in  the  country  gave  him  in  the  carriage 
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All  topes  of  the  recovery  of  Bishop  Geddes  being  now  lost,  our 
prelate  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  choosing  another 
coadjutor.  The  person  whom  he  pitched  upon  was  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Cameron,  of  whose  virtue  and  great  talents  he  had  formed  a 
very  high  idea.  To  Bishop  Cameron  lie  imparted  full  and  unlimited 
power  to  govern  the  district,  as  his  coadjutor.  Retired  in  his  semin- 
ary of  Aquhorties,  free  from  all  cares  and  anxiety  of  mind,  he  gave 
himself  up  exclusively  to  exercises  of  devotion,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  tor  his  last  end. 

A long  life  of  continual  mortification,  and  of  intense  application  to 
the  duties  of  his  charge,  had  impaired  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  Re- 
peated strokes  of  the  palsy  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  speech : 
and  at  last,  his  mental  powers  seemed  to  be  almost  totally  exhausted 
by  incessant  labour.  In  this  state,  he  continued,  for  nearly  two  years, 
enjoying,  in  other  respects,  tolerable  health ; till,  at  length,  a severe 
illness  announced  that  his  dissolution  was  last  approaching.  On  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  October,  1811,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  episcopacy,  this  great  Bishop,  this  emi- 
nent servant  of  God,  gave  up  his  happy  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
creator.  He  was  interred  near  the  seminary  of  Aquhorties,  which  he 
himself  had  erected,*  within  the  walls  of  a decayed  Catholic  chapel, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Don;  at  a short  distance  below  th,e 
House  of  Fetternear.  His  extraordinary  merit  gained  him,  in  his  life 
time,  the  respect  even  of  the  enemies  of  his  religion ; and  after  his 


of  materials  for  the  building.  Attached  to  the  Chapel  is  a certain  quantity  of  land 
which  Mr.  Macpherson  has  improved  by  cultivation : he  has  also  surrounded  with  a 
wall  a burying- ground]  for  the  congregation.  In  addition  to  his  other  ser\ices,  he 
has  supplied  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a very  large  school,  the  Rev.  rues 
M'Naoghton  has  been  appointed  to  this  new  mission. 

*The  Bishop  only  got  a lease  of  Aquhorties,  which  became  a subject  of  serious 
consideration  to  him  afterwards.  But.  with  God , all  things  are  possible.  In  the 
year  1837,  John  Menzies,  Esquife  of  Pitfodels,  with  that  munificence,  by  which  he 
is  so  highly  characterised,  made  over  to  Bishop  Paterson,  his  beautiful  estates,  with 
the  large  mansion  house  of  Blair's,  Kincardineshire.  Great  additions  to  the  house 
have  since  been  made  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  students  ; this  College 
(which  has  been  named  St.  Nary's, J was  opened  on  the  2nd  June,  1829,  with  very 
great  solemnity.  The  students  belonging  to  the  two  seminaries  of  Aquhorties  and 
fismore,  have  been  all  removed  to  this  new  College.  Blair’s  College  is  situated 
in  a pleasant  part  of  the  Country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  within  sir 
miles  of  Aberdeen.  No  pains  or  expence  have  been  spared  for  the  proper  accomo- 
dation and  domestic  comforts  of  the  students,  and  the  play  grounds  are  delightful. 
The  plan  of  education  comprises  all  that  is  usually  taught  in  Catholic  Colleges. 
Students  arer  received  for  both  the  ecclesiastical,  and  secular  state.  For  particulars 
VOL.  I.  NO.  5.  2 O 
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death*  ha  ha*  been  justly  ranked  amongst  the  most  illustrious  prelates, 
not  ohtjr  of  his  own  country,  hut  of  the  age  In  which  he  lived.  Bishop 
Hay  made  his  first  appearance  in  print,  in  the  year  1771,  being  a spi- 
rited answer  to  the  errorB  contained  in  a serttxm,  published  by  a cele- 
brated Presbyterian  minister  of  Aberdeen.  This  whs  followed  by  his 
Letters  on  Usurp  and  Interest,  in  winch  be  throws  much  light  on  this 
difficult  subject,  and  reconciles  the  practice 'of  taking  interest  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures.  His  third  work  was,  Doetrhte  of  Miracles 
Displayed*  The  dispute  about  miracles,  between  Dr.  Middleton  end 
his  antagonists,  induced  Bishop  Hay  to  take  a comprehensive  and  mas- 
teily  view  of  the  question.  This  work  set  the  matter  to  rest ; and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  lias  appeared  on  that  important  subject.  Not 
long  after,  his  three  works : The  Sincere , Devout , and  Pious  Christian , 
were  successively  laid  before  the  public.  The  merit' of  these  works 
gained  their  author  an  extraordinary  reputation,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  all  wlio  have  ever  perused  them.  The  Catholic  Hierarchy  *Of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  this  conn  try,  have  all  bestowed  on  tliem  the  highest 
enconiums,  and  strongly  recommended  them  to  the  faithful  unef^r  their 
charge.  Bishop  Hay  has  also  left  several  treatises  ,on  various  sub- 
jects, which  are  still  in  manuscript,  and  are  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Blair's  College. 

AV  H. 

-l  • 1 ' ‘ ' y 


Polemic  Catechism  of  James  Scheffmacher. 

Agreeably  with  the  promise  made  in  one  of  our  late  numbers,  wp pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  our  readers  one  or  two  extract^  from  the, able  little 
work  which  we  then  noticed.  Most  of  our  Protestant  brethren,  when 
contemplating  the  character  of  Luther,  ore  accustomed  to  vtew  his 
secession  from  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  work  of  grace  and  the  dic- 
tate of  the  Holy  Spirit.  . Nothing  is  said,  nothing  th o u girt,  pprl/aps 
nothing  is  known  by  them,  of  the  sacred  obligations,  under  which,  the 

9 ' ^ 
s ^ J - - ** 

application  most  be  ntade  to  the  R.  H.  Vicars  Apostolic,  or  to  tHe  Sopertors  of  tho 
College. — Rev.  John  Sharp,  President:  Rev.  Alexander  Cordon,  and  Wiftfaw 
Gordon,  Professors : Rev.  James  Sharp,  Procurator.  A large  detached  Chapel 
has  also  been  bnflt  close  to  die  College,  for  the  congregation  in  this  part  of  the 
Country.  The  mission  is  attended  to  by  the  Rev.  Gentlemen  of  the  College,  there 
is  also  a Chapel  th  the  College  for  the  use  of  the  students.  This  is  nowthe  only 
establishment  hi  Scotland,  designed  to  educate  yonfh  for  the  Scotch  mission. 
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father  of  the  Reformation  was,  when  ke  thought  proper  to  separate 
from  the  one  sheep-fold  of  the  one  shepherd ; nothing  is  said  of  the 
crime  of  schism,  no  palliation  offered  for  his  rebellious  procedure,  tip 
justification  for  the  violation  of  tlie  most  solemn  vows*  This  in  the 
preliminary  consideration,  upon  which  Sebedmaciier  fixes  our  attention, 
being,  in  his  estimation,  a point  of  material  importance  as  affectiug  tlm 
fcfbdit  and  qualihcation  of  Luther  as  a reformer  of  religion.  We 
give  the  author’s  own  words  for  the  origin  of  Lutheranism  and  Pro- 
testantism. 

SEC.  I. 

Q In  what  year  was  bother  born  ? 

A.  Id  1483. 

Q What  was  his  eonntrj  ? 

A.  Islebea,  in  the  lordship  of  Mansfield. 

dj.  Of  what  religioa  wore  his  father  and.  another  ? 

A.  They  wore  Roman  Catholics;  as  was  his  grandfather  and  all  his  ancestors. 

(J,  What  was  the  Religion  of  a1!  Europe  at  that  time  ? 

, A.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevailed  every  where. 

*Q.  How  tong  was  Luther  himself  a Roman  Catholic  ? 

A;  Thirty-five  years. 

Q.  What  was  his  profession  ? 

A4  He  was  a Friar. 

Q.  Of  what  o^rder? 

A*  A discalceated  August!  man. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  ordinary  vows  of  a Frier  ? 

A*  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  made  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience. 

Q.  * as  he  nnder  a strict  obligation  of  keeping  these  vows  ? 

A.  Most  certainly  he  was  ; because  he  made  them  after  mature  deliberation,  and 
rtith  full  liberty. 

( Ii}.  VfWt  Says  the  Prophet  upon  this  ? 

l'Ai.  Offer  to  God  die  sacrifice  of  praise*  and  pay  thy  vqws  to  tire  Most  fljgh. 
FWw  bO.  ' , ■ r ** 

Q Wlgl  says  the  Lord? 

A,  If  any  man  make  a vow  to  the  Lord,  or  bind  himself  by  an  oath:  he  shaft 
net  make  bis  word  void,  bat  skill  fnlfilall  that  he  has  promised.  Sum  c.  9ft.  t>.  3/ 
lQ.‘  DW  Luther  keep  hht  rows  ? 

A*  No;  he  brsfie  through  each  of  them  ; he  violated  them  all. 

Q.  How  so  ? 

A.  He  apostatized  and  married  Catherine  Boren,  who  was  a Nun, 

Q*  Was  it  ever  heard  feat  sack  a man  was  looked  upon  as  inspired  by  the  Al- 
mighty ? 

,A,  Never;  the  thing  was  unheard  of. 

After  having  promised  to  submit  to  the  Church  and  abide  by  the. 
decision  of  the  Pope,  as  an  oracle  fiom  Jesus  Christ  himself,  when 
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called  upon  to  retract  his  doctrine,  he  appealed  to  the  Universities  of 
Germany  and  Paris;  from  them  he  appealed'to  the  Pope;  from  this 
second  appeal  he  appealed  from  the  Pope  ill-informed,  to  the  Pope 
better-informed,  and  then  to  a general  council,  to  which  he  refused  to 
submit  his  doctrine,  and  finally  concluded  by  setting  the  whole  world 
at  defiance,  and  boasting  that  he  stood  alone.  After  detailing  the  vi- 
olent, insulting  and  self-degrading  conduct  of  Luther,  the  author  asks  : 

SEC.  8. — Tk*  Reformation  not  the  work  of  God. 

Q.  After  having  shewn  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  pretended  Reformation, 
how  do  yoa  now  shew  that  the  attempt  to  effect  that  supposed  reformation  of  Leather 
did  not  proceed  from  God  ? 

A.  Lather,  in  the  first  place,  undertook  to  prove  that  the  church  had  boen  decei- 
ved ; secondly,  he  took  upon  him  to  separate  from  the  church  and  make  a church 
for  himself 

Q,  Can  an  enterprise  such  as  this,  be  considered  as  coating  from  Clod?  *- 
A.  No,  certainly;  for  God  never  commanded  any  proceedings  agaitmt  the 
church,  bat  ordered  that  it  should  always  be  listened  to  reupeet|utty«  , , r , , r » 

Q.  What  are  our  Saviour’s  words  as  mentioned  by  St  Matthew,  cliap.  .18  ?.f* . ; 
A*  “ He  that  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a heathen  and  a 
publican.1’ 

Q Was  it  the  particular  church  of  Rome,  or  the  universal  church,  thaf  fitttt&t 
aecused  of  having  fallen  into  error?  i j ^ 

A.  It  was  the  universal  church  that  he  presumed  to  asperse.  > ; , 

Q.  How  do  you  prove  that?  • 4; 

A.  There  was  no  Christian  society  before  Lather’s  time  which  believed  what 
Luther  had  since  taught ; it  is,  therefore,  against  the  universal  chorcfi  that  Luther 

- ’ iso  vi 

rose  up.  ‘ 

Q.  Is  it  absolutely  certain,  that  before  Luther’s  time,  no  Christum  satiety  tftt-r 
taught’ bis  doctrine?  1 ■ 

A*  Luther  himself  acknowledges  it  ^ 

Q.  State  his  own  words  ? — Vol.  2.  p.  9.* 

. A.  How  often,  said  he,  has  my  conscience  alarmed  me  ! How  often  ha# 
said  to  myself : do  you  presume  to  have  more  wisdom  than  all  other  men  ? ltd  you 
undertake  to  say,  that  ell  other  men  were  mistaken  during  such  a long  Setf&'of 
y^ars?  • 

Q.  What  was  it  that  was  particularly  painful  to  him  while  . be  thought  of 
tithing  this  new  system  of  doctrine  ? ’ ' > 

A*  It  was  a certain  degree  of  respect  for  the  church,  of  which  he  could  not 
diyest  himself. 

<J,  Uow  did  he  express  himself  on  that  subject  ? — Vol.  2.  p.  5. 

’ Ai  After  hating  overcome  every  other  consideration,  1 could  Hot,  withafrt  touch 
difficulty,  get  over  what  Christ  said,  commanding  us  to  listen  to  thexhurck,  . ; j>  j, 
i Q*  What  did  Luther  himself  think  of  his  own  enterprise  ? . . . }>  .„Vf 

* The  edition  of  Luther  s w orks  referred  to  in  this  work  is  the  German  edition, 
in  folio. 
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A.  I am  not  hardy  enough,  said  ha,  to  assert,  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  God  I 
entered  upon  this  work;  I would  not  venture  on  this  point  to  stand  the  judgment  of 
God.— Vol.  1.  p.  364. 

Having  detailed  to  us  the  licentious  and  dangerous  tendency  of  Lu- 
ther's principles,  in  proposing  faith  alone  as  the  means  of  salvation,  in 
discarding  good  works,  in  Constituting  each  individual  a competent 
judge  to  decide  upon  all  points  of  controversy,  and  in  the  arch-reform- 
er and  eight  of  his  most  celebrated  Doctors  subscribing  with  their  own 
hands  the  shameful  permission  for  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  have 
two  wives  at  the  same  time,  Sclieffmacher  proceeds  to  shew,  that  Pro- 
testantism and  all  its  kindred  must  necessarily  and  essentially  possess 
a wavering,  unsteady  and  uncertain  faith,  as  being  grounded  upon 
human  and  fallible  authority  rather  than  upon  that,  which  is  divine. 

To  establish  the  assertion  just  advanced,  we  have  but  simply  to*  ask, 
which  of  these  two  processes  is  more  easy  to  every  individual,  the  way 
of  authority,  or  the  way  of  examination?  If  we  consider  the  latter 
mode,  we  shall  immediately  find  it  encompassed  with  insurmountable 
difficulties.  In  order  to  found  his  faith  upon  the  authority  of  the 
scripture  alone,  a man  must  be  certain : first,  that  such  a book  is  ca- 
nonical,, written  by  one  inspired  by  God,  and  truly  the  word  of  God. 
Second ; That  it  has  been  faithfully  translated  and  expresses  the  real 
sense  of  the  original.  Third ; That  the  sense  of  the  book  is  really 
such  as  it  appears  to  us.  Fourth : That  the  sense  of  the  book,  as*  we 
understand  it,  is  the  sense  given  to  it  by  the  Spirit  of  Cod.  Unless  a 
person  is  absolutely  certain  of  all  this,  he  cannot  possibly  have  real 
faith?  and  to  be  certain  of  it,  is  impossible  for  him,  as  be  cannot  enter 
into  all  the  requisite  investigation.  The  moment  that  he  consults  ano- 
ther, he  abandons  the  ground  work  of  his  religion,  and  submits  to 
authority. 

Edmund  Burke,  weighing  the  perplexing  difficulties  of  this  point, 
expre$ses  himself  in  just  and  striking  language,  and  with  his  words 
we  shall  conclude  our  present  observations.  “ The  scripture,”  he 
“is  bo  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly  digested,  in  which  a 
man  could  not  mistake  his  way ; it  is  a most  venerable,  but  most  multi- 
farious collection  of  the  records  of  the  divine  economy ; a collection 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  cosmogony,  theology,  history,  allegory,  legisla- 
tion, ethics,  carried  on  through  different  books,  by  different  authors, 
at  different  ages,  for  different  ends  and  purposes.  It  is  necessary  to 
sort  out  what  is  intended  for  example,  what  only  as  narrative,  what  to 
be  understood  literally,  what  figuratively,  where  one  precept  is  to  be 
controlled  and  modified  by  another,  what  is  used  directly,  and  what 
only  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  what  is  temporary  and  what  is  of 
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perpetual  obligation,  what  appropriated  to  one  state  and  to  one  set  of 
men  and  what  the  general  duty  of  all  Christians.  If  we  do  not  get 
some  security  for  this,  we  not  only  permit,  but  we  actually  pay  ’ for  all 
the  dangerous  fanaticism,  which  can  be  produced  to  corrupt  our  people 
and  to  derange  the  public  worship  of  the  country/'  Query : Is  this 
security  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  a divinely  established  authority; 
or  in  the  principle  of  private  and  individual  intepretation  of  scriptnri  ? 
Every  man  of  seuse  will  immediately  pronounce,  certainly  uot  in  the 
latter.  !{ 


Letter  to  the  Editors.  iVa.  2. 

The  foundation  on  which  Protestantism  is  erected,  consists  of  twb 
positions  : 1st. — That  the  bible  alone  contains  every  doctrine  nefc&s^ 
sary  for  salvatiou : 2ndly. — That  the  reason  or  judgment  of  eVety 
individual  reader  is  the  medium  through  which  alone  he  is  to  ap pffci 
hend  the  true  sense  of  the  bible.  . ltf  i 

In  a bold  assertion  of  these  two  positions,  united  with  a deterinined 
hostility  against  the  Catholic  church,  consists  Protestantism.  “ Upon 
almost  every  other  article  of  doctrine,  it  is  at  variance  with  itself.  Tlie 
attributes  of  the  Deity ; the  unity  of  substance  in  God,  and  tlie  Trinity 
pf  persons : the  nature  of  predestination  and  of  atonement : thedhc- 
trines  of  divine  grace,  and  of  man’s  free  agency:  the  number  of  cWfcihtt- 
ical  books,  and  even  their  inspiration:  the  extent  of  submission  rfiik 
by  human  reason  to  the  contents  of  the  scriptures:  the  number,  riec^s- 
sity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments : the  obligation  of  divine  faith, 
the  articles  which  demand  belief ; these  points,  important  as  they f' -whs} 
essential  as  these  or  those  are  esteemed  by  this  or  that  party,  wKdhi 
glories  in  its  possession  of  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  inspired  wriM 
tings,  yet  are  they  all  matters  of  as  violent  dispute,  among  the  alfiid&t 
infinitely  diversified  professors  of  Protestantism,  as  any  in  which  Pro- 
testants are  engaged  against  Catholics.  " p ‘ ' v 

Can  .then,  Protestantism  be  the  characteristic  title  of  that  faith, 
which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  (Eph,  iv.  5.)  is  One,  as  God  is  Owe; 
and  Baptism  is  One  ? Can  such  a hetereogenous  compound  of  con- 
tradictory believers  constitute  that  church,  whose  ^professors  in  Con- 
formity with  the  petition  addressed  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Father, 
(JSph.  iv.  3.)  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  a perfect  Unity,  such  fis 
that  which  exists  between  his  heavenly  Father  and  Himself?  Can 
Protestantism  be  the  true  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  St.  Paul  preach 
a sound  doctrine,  when  (Gal.  v.  20.)  he  numbers  sects  and  dissensions 
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among  those  things  which,  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  In 
a church  wherein  are  maintained  so  many  conflicting  tenets,  how  Can 
be  verified  the  promise  of  our  divine  Saviour,  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  that 
he  will  remain  with  its  teachers  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of 
the  world : and  that  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  should  abide 
with  them  for  ever?  (Johnxix.  18.)  How  shall  that  be  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  whicli  being  divided  against  itself,  shall  be  brought  to  deso- 
lation ? (Matt.  xii.  25.) 

What  serious  reflections  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  sincere  Pro- 
testant when  he  suffers  his  attention  to  rest,  though  but  for  a few  mo- 
ments, on  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  Protestant  church  ! How 
striking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  contrast  of  the  Catholic  church, 
exhibiting  so  beautifully  all  those  features  of  unity,  by  which  the  scrip- 
tures designate  the  church  of  Christ.  How  wonderful  is  the  agree-* 
mepf  of  its  members  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  among  whom,  dif- 
as  are  their  habits,  their  language,  their  prejudices,  and  their 
ppkcy,  there  is  noton  any  one  article  of  belief  the  slightest  discre- 
pancy. Oh!  that  Protestants  would  judge  of  us,  by  what  we  are, not 
by,. what  too  many  hireling  and  itinerant  calumniators  represent  us  to 
be.  ^nt  the  very  misrepresentations  and  persecutions  under  which  we 
hjjppr,  Imve  been  predicted  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  portion  of  hi^ 
trpejqllowers. 

.(Restraining  however,  these  general  reflections,  I will  endeavour  to 
cqnfijje  myself  closely  to  that  line  of  reasoning,  which  the  task  I have 
undertaken,  demands  of  me. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  some  divine  Faith  for  salvation,  the  gene- 
rality of  Protestants  acknowledge.  It  is  manifestly  established  by 
tl^e  Apostle,  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  where  he  says  ; " without  Faith  it  k im* 
possible  to  please  God ; ’*  and  it  is  inculcated  by  many  other  portions 
of  the  sacred  text,  John  vfli.  24.  Eph.  vi.  16.  Mark  xvi.  15.  J6.  In 
tke  last  passage,  our  divine  master  not  only  declares  Fkith  to  be  ee- 
s^ntipl  to  salvation,  but  moreover  extends  its  necessity  not  merely  to 
one  or  two  articles,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  g xyod  tidings,  (such  is  the. 
import  of  the  original  Greek)  which  the  Apostles  were  ordered  to 
preach  to  every  creature ; adding,  (<  He  that  shall  not  believe  shall  be 
condemned.*’ 

The  necessity  of  divine  Faith  being  s 6 urgent,  and  its  extent  so 
comprehensive,  it  is  consequently  a matter  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance for  tho*e  who  hope  for  salvation  through  Christ  Jesus,  that  they 
should  be  in  possession  of  some  certain  rule  which  may  determine, 
among  the  almost  innumerable  contradictory  Dogmata  circulated  by, 
men,  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Revelation,  what  are  truly  the  good 
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tidings  preached  by  the  Apostles,  to  disbelieving  which,  damnation  is 
annexed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  For  Trutk  ca# 
he  but  one;  and  of  the  multitude  of  contending  Religion^  claiming  to 
possess  the  Truth,  one  only  can  be  that  Religion  which  Christ 
from  heaven  to  reveal,  which  he  enjoined  the  apostles  to  teach,  and 
with  which  he  promised  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  abide  for  ever* 
That  it  is  consonant  with  the  divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness  to  furr 
nish  with  the  necessary  helps,  those  who  are  earnest  in  their  desirps 
of  discovering  the  true  doctrines  of  belief,  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt.  Can  we  indeed  believe  that  Christ  should  have  attache^  sp . 
much  importance  to  bis  preaching  and  instructions,  as  to  have  deyojtpd 
thereto  three  whole  years  of  fatigues  and  contradictions^-*>tbat  he  should 
have  enjoined  the  ministry  of  the  word  to  his  disciples  as  one  of. 
most  important  of  their  duties, — that,  following  the  example  andpp^ 
cepts  of  their  divine  master,  his  disciples  should  have  exhausted 
selves  by  their  labours  and  travels  in  dispensing  to  mankind,  tbp  dof;^ 
trines  they  had  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  can  we  indeed  belieyf^je^ 
we  are  bound  to  do,  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  entertain  sucift  gty 
unworthy  idea  of  the  love  and  power  of  our  Redeemer,  as  Jo 
gtne  that,  knowing  the  obscurity  of - human  judgements,  the  .vario^ 
situations  and  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed,  the  eadlasg.yg* 
rying  interpretations  which  would  be  hereafter  given  to  his  wordfc 
he  should  have  been  so  regardless  whether  his  doctrines* were  believed 
in  the  sense  taught  by  him,  as  not  to  have  appointed  some,  cgrtai^ 
means,  through  the  help  of  which,  the  truth*  might  easily , becftwqr 
known  to  all  who  since*  ely  seek  it  ? Accordingly,  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  xxxv.- 4.  the  spirit  of  • God  thus  speaks  with  reference  to  tjj# 
covenant  of  grace ; “ say  to  the  faint-hearted ; take  courage  and 
not behold.  • God  himself  will  come  and  save  you.  y.  5.  Then^shgif 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  sh&)L<£|| 
unstopped  . #v*  8.  and  a path  and  a way  shall  be  there , and  it  shfl$hl}£ 
called  the  holy  way . . and  this  shaMJfk  unto  you  a direct  way , 
ftiols  shall  not  err  therein  ” 4 • 

* It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  as.  also 
from  many  positive  testimonies  of  the  inspired  writings,  whichl  shall 
hereafter  adduce,  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  a gpi4o» 
whereby  all  those  who  sinc&ely  seek  the  truth,  may,  amidst  the  conflict- 
ing controversies  which  perplex  mankind,  be  directed  to  it ; and,  since 
Faith, 4o  be  divine  and  supernatural,  must  exclude  all  doubt,  & fallows 
moreover  that  the  guide  appointed  by  God,  must  be  secure  from  ^rrotp: 
for  “ if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  pit.”  Matt, 

So  far  Protestants,  in  general,  agree  with  us.  See  Whitaker^ cit^nt. 
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1.  Q.  1.  cap/8.  But,  in  assigning  the  guide  so  necessary  to  preserve 
maakind  from  damning  error,  our  difference  begins. 

Protestants,  one  and  -all,  maintam  that  the  only  guide  from  whom . 
wears  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  is  the  holy  Scripture. 
Scripture  they  perpetually  exclaim,  is  the  sole  rule  of  Faith.  This 
is  the  first  position,  against  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church, 

I hate  entered  the  lists.  ■ * 

Bat  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  prevent  Protestants  from  acting 
as  itnparti&l  spectators.  They  have  indeed  been  taught  that  Catholics* 
do  not  respect  the  Scriptures  i that  they  regard  them  not  as  the  word* 
of  God  : that  they  prefer  to  their  authority,  the  decisions  of  the  Popes 
and  of  Councils  t in  a word,  that  they  set  the  inspiration  of  their  in** 
fallible  church,  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  decide  for  the 
former.  All  these  charges,  in  the  name  of  tny  Catholic  brethren,  I 
bdldly  disclaim.  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  venerate  the  Bible,  a* 
tbrtofd  of  God  : the  decisions  of  the  Church  rest  upon  it  the 
declarations  of  Popes  and  of  Councils,  the  faith  of  Catholics  does  not 
attribute  ditine  inspiration.  Nay,  I will  be  more  explicit,  and  I dis* 
tinoUy  affirm,  that,  although  the  Cath  olic  cl)  urch  admits,  in  addition 
to  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  authority  of  divine  Tradition  as  handing 
down  to  us  the  word  of  God,  yet  we  willingly  allow,  that  the- Scrip 
tittles  6f  themselves  contain  all  those  points  of  belief  which  are  simply 
necessary  for  obtaining  salvation,  and  which  all  men, are  bound  explh 
cittyto  profess.  “The  main  and  substantial,  points  of  our  Faith,”  says 
Uttar,  ap.  White,  p.  12.,  “are  believed  to  be  Apostolical,  because  they 
^Written  in  Scripture/*  Speaking  of  the  written  word,  St.  Tho- 
ntacf  Aquin,  (in  22nd.  Q.  art.  10.  ad  primum,)  writes  t “In  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the  truth  of  Faith  is  sufficiently  tex- 
phmed  j but  because  perverse  men  pervert  them  to  their  own  perdition, 
fberefore/  in  progress  of  time  an  explication  of  faith  became  necessary 
figafest  rising  errors.*’  * “ All  those  things,”  says  the  oft«-calumniated 

Bffiafflnin,  (de  verbo  Dei  non  ecripto,  L*4.  c.  11.)  “are  written  by  the 
Apostles,  which  are  simply  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  all/'  + The 
toUbrated  Brothers  de  Wulleuburch,  (in  tract,  gen.  de  controv.  p. 
28&)  write  thus ; “ It  is  true  tbat  the  sacred  Scripture  contains  all 
necessary  for  faith  and  morals,  if  this  be  understood  of  those 


Mu  doctrina  Christ!  et  Apostoldriim  veHtas  tide!  est  sutficienter  explicata ; sed 
$ns  pcrvarsi  homines  pervertunt  ad  sni  ipsorum  perditionemf  ideo  necessaria  fait, 
ttyporibau  procedentibus,  explicatio  fidei  contra  insurgentes  errores. 

t Ilia  omnia  scripta  sunt  ab  Apostolis,  qnte  sunt  omnibus  simpliciter  necessaria 
dalntem, 
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things  which  are  necessary  for  all  and  every  one.0  * Accordingly^ 
whensoever  the  Catholic  church  pronounces  any  doctrine  to  be  on  ob-^ 
ject  of  divine  faith,  it  rests  its  decision  in  almost  all  cases  principally 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  has  recourse  to  tradition  not  ec^ 
much  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  therein  any  additional  doctrines., 
as  of  deducing  therefrom  the  true  and  primitive  meaning  of  those 
ready  delivered  in  "the  holy  Scriptures.  M What  article  of  .Faith^ 
there,1 ” asks  the  learned  Abraham  Woodhead,  in  Lis  Rational  Acco^: 
of  the  doctrine  of  Roman  Catholics,  p.  138.  “ except  that  concemu 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  (which  Protestants  also  grant  cannot  be  le° 
ed  out  of  Scripture,)  and  excepting  those  Practical s whereir 
church  only  requiring  a belief  of  the  lawfulness  of  them,  it  i6  f 
if  they  cannot  be  shewed  to  be  against  the  Scripture;  I say,  what  f 
dilative  article  of  Faith  is  there,  for  which  Catholics  rest  merel* 
unwritten  tradition ; and  do  not,  for  it,  allege  Scripture ; 1 mefxv  i 
that  canon  of  Scripture  which  Protestants  allow  ? ” » < w 

In  what,  then,  precisely  consists  the  difference  bet  weep  Q&f^oljy' 
and  Protestants  on  the  sufficiency  of  holy  Scripture  ? in  this, 
while  Catholics  assert  that  all  doctrines,  simply  and  absolutely^ 
sary,  are  contained  in  Scripture,  in  the  conclusion  itself,  or  in  tlie 
ciples,  whence  it  is  necessarily  deduced,  they  hold,  at  th^  sq 
time,  that  there  are  other  doctrines, — matters  of  lesa  esseptjafl  ^v 
ment,— which,  being  equally  revealed  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles, 
through  tlieir  successors,  handed  down  by  them  to  \ 

then  bound  to,  believe  when  the  Church,  with  which  Christ Pfonv 
that  he  would  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  (Matt,  xxviii.30.)  tN 
the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  should  abide  for  ever,.  ' 
xvi.  16.)  having  rigorously  investigated  their  divine  origin,  slpil  >'• 
pose  them  to  tlie  belief  of  her  followers.  Such  doctrines  are  T ■{ 
be  contained  in  the  unwritten  word  of  God.  Yet,  even  these  m 
otie  sense,  be  said  to  be  revealed  in  Scripture,  according  to  the  re 
mg  adopted  by  St.  Aug.  in  his  First  Book  against  Cresconiu*,  cr 
and  33.  “ We  follow  in  this  matter,**  he  writes,  u even*  the 
certain  authority  of  canonical  Scriptures. . . But,  although  there  \ 
ily  brought  no  example  of  this  point  out  of  canonical  Scriptures, 
even  in  this,  the  truth  of  the  same  Scriptures  is  held  by  us,  when  T r 
do  what  is  approved  of  by  the  whole  Church,  which  the  authorit  * 
the^Scriptttres  themselves  doth  set  forth;  so  that,  since  the  1 


if?  Sacrum  Scriptomm  continere  ofrinia  ad  Fidem  et  Mores  oecessesaria,  eo  s 
verMa  eat;  si  ivUlligfttir  de  iis  qott  satat  omnibus  et  singulis  necessaria. 
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Scripture  cannot  deceive,  whosoever  is  afraid  of  being  deceived  by  the 
jbscurity  of  this  question,  let  him  consult  that  Church,  which,  wifhput 
albiguity,  the  Scripture  doth  demonstrate  to  us"*  Such  is  the  doc* 
i*me  of  CathoUcs  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture* 

But,  by  Protestants,  it  is  laid  down  as  a primary  fundamental  princi- 
3,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  every  doctrine  of  belief  to  the  express 
dtusidn  of  Tradition  ; <(  so  that  whatever,  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
rbe,  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith.**  (Church  of  Fng.  Art.  6.) 
‘ITuving,  I trust,  cleared  away  the  mists,  with  which  prejudice  and 
4 feelings  too  commonly  obscure  the  question  at  issue,  I proceed 
*"  ..  task,  with  which  I have  charged  myself,  of  exhibiting  the  diffi? 

S'  and  contradictions  which  envelop  the  Protestant  Rule  of  > 

.y  Object  will  be  adequately  accomplished  if  I shall  be  able  to 
w : First : That  the  doctrine  of  Protestants,  concerning  the  excju- 
& 'sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  substantiated  by  proofs,  either 
eat ‘dr  presumptive.  Secondly:  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  ex- 
v bmguage  of  Scripture  itself.  Thirdly : That  it  is  in  contradic- 
Vhh  the  general  belief  of  even  Protestants. 

In  thte  first  place,  therefore,  the  Protestant 'principle  of  the  exclusive 
Ifei^tidy  of  Scripture  having  been  opposed,  not  much  more  than 
c£ntttrifes  ago,  to  the  universal  belief,  ought  to  appear  manifest, 
thtimM  unexceptionable  proofs,  and  those  too  from  the  written 
; v ‘ demonstrative,  indeed,  ought  to  be  those  proofs,  as  to  ad- 
ckK  *n6  solution.  For,  as  Protestants  acknowledge  no  visible  . 

T Vcity,  Whereby  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scripture  may  be  deter- 
^ the  very  fact,  (to  employ  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the 
&kam  Journal;  of  Dec.  6, 1830)  that  the  meaning  of  the  texts,  ( 

• in  support  of  the  exclusive  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  can  be 
*16  be  doubtful,  cuts  away,  from  under  Protestants,  the  founda- 
t which  their  proof  stands.  Now,  where  are  those  manifest 
' ^ of  Scripture?  Without  entering  upon  a particular  refutation 
i one  that  is  urged  by  our  opponents,  which  would  occupy  too  t 


* quimur  sane  nm  hkc  in  re  etiam  caaonicaroin  auctoritatem  certissimami 
A.tiTaruin..  .Quamvis  hujut  rei  certe  de  Scriptoria  caoonicia  non  proferatur 
4 a in,  earamdem  tarnen  Scriptorarura  etiam  in  h&c  re  a nobis  tcnetar  veritas, 

< * facimna  quod  universe  jam  placnit  Ecclesie  qoam  ipsarom  Scriptararam 
nendat  auctoritas;  nt,  quoniam  S.  Scripture  taller  non  potest,  quisqms  fefli 
t hnjas  obscaritate  quaestionis  eandem  EccUaiam  consulat  quam  sine  ■tty* 
'uitate  S,  Scripture  demonetrat 
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mfcny  page*  of  the  Cdtholfc  Magazine,  itwftl  be  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  font  sofotiptt,  riot  probable  only,  but  tri- 
umphant,  baa  over  and  oter  agom  been  given  by  Catholics  ; and  that 
no  foriger  since  than  test  Jarmary,  the  C^feltenhafio  Journal  contained 
an  explicit  solution  of  every  text  of  the  inspired  writings  pressed,  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  into  the  support  of  the  fundamental  principle  ’of  Protest 
tant  faith  now  tinder  discussion;  To  the  m oet  Imposing  of  thfeftfttfcxts 
there  will  be,  hereafter,  occasion  to  advert.  Meanwh ile,  Ifoyite  i tbe 
sincere  enquirer  after  truth  to  weigh,  wrtboutpar  tiahty,  the  passages 
from'  Scripture*  which  Protestants  usually  allege,  on  the  question  at 
kstie,  and  be  will,  I am  confident,  be  convinced,  that  not  one  of; Ikcm 
gbefc  for  enough  to  establish  the  position  which  it  is  intended  to  prove : 
they  fnerely  recommend  the  study  and  practice  of  the  lessons  of  frith 
and  morality  that  are  taught"  in  the  Scriptures ; or  they  set  forth  foe 
siifficihncy  of  Scripture,  not  in  the  meaning  of  Protesforifo,  ^ sedhat 
whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thei*eby,  k ba 

required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  Us  an  Article  of  bUith,’* 
but  only  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  to  those  doctrmev,  tv'hid>,-as  | 
remarked  above,  are  simply  necessary  for  obtaining  Bafoatifoty  mnd 
which  all  men  are  bound  explicitly  to  profess.  • ^ b*-n  Sox 

sV-  v But,  if  evident* proofs,  from  the  inspired  writings,  ih  support  of  foe 
exclusive  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  are  wanting,  presumptive  proofs, 
^Opposing,  not  admitting,  such  to  exist,  are  of  no  service.  For,  though 
ever  so  cogent,  they  cannot  alone  suffice  to  shew  that  foe  ddfcttiaefoey 
uphold  is  an  object  of  divine  Faith;  since  divine  F Uith  cannot  rest  on 
probability  or  presumption,  but  only  on  the  clear  testimony  of  God. 

' On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  presuming  that 
foe  divine  founder  of  foe  Christian  Religion  did  not  intend  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  the  exclusive  Rule  of  Faith,  For,  had  he  so 
designed ; had  he  thought,  with  Protestants,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Tradition  to  preserve,  in  their  purity,  his  divine  revelation,  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  charge  his  disciples  with 
the  important  obligation  of  committing  to  writing,  a full  exposition  of 
all  the^  truths  which  he  communicated  to  thejn  for  the  information  of 
mankind.  Now,  our  opponents  ought  to  shew,  that  Christ  did  issue 
. ?puch  a charge  to  his  disciples.  But,  neither  the  language  of,  Christ, 
^or  that  of  foe  inspired  writers,  nor,  the  conduct  observed  by  the  lat- 
M Jej^in  publishing  the  New  Testament,  nor  any  testimony  of  the  prim- 
itive Church,  afford  the  least  probability  to  such  a conclusion.  Nay,  it 
appears,  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case. 

As  it  was  by  Preaching , that  Christ  communicated  his  divine  doc- 
trines, so,  by  Preaching,  did  he  commission  his  followers  to  manifest 
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them  to  the  world,  See  Matt.  x*viiif  19.  Mark  xvL  15.  Luke  x.  1. 

- Instead  of  referring  to  any  commands*  that  he  should  write  the 
Revelations  he  had  received,  St  Paul,(I.  Cor.  i*.  16.)  declares,  in 
the  folio  wing  terms,' the  nature  oi  the  obligation  to  which  he  was 
held;  ^ Jf  I prescA- the  Gospel/’  says  he, “ it  is  no  glory  tome:  for 
woeis  unto  tne,  if  1 preach  not  the  Gospel.”  In  like  manner,  it  is 
jrather  to  his  Preaching,  that,  in  innumerable  places,  be  makes  refer- 
ence, than  th  his  written  Epistles,  or  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  were  then  published. 
in  * ‘Moreover,  had  the  Apostles  received  an  order  from  Jesus  Christ,  to 
eOmtnit  to  writing,  all  the  doctrines,  which  mankind  were  to  believe, 
would'  hny  of  them  have  delayed  its  fulfilment,  as  St  John  did,  until 
■ upwards  of sb&y  yean  after  the  Ascension  of  Christ?  Would  only 
ifivW  out  of  the  twelve  Apostles  have  been  exact  iu  their  obedience  ? 
u fWkmld  not  aU  have  exhibited  their  compliance,  by  at  least,  a formal 
. J and 'puMic  testimony  of  their  approbations  f those  writings,  which  the 
Vbtfcdr*  had  penned?  Besides,  if  the  Apostles  had  been  ordered,  or 
I evehiifthey  had  designed  to  leave,  in  writing,  the  whole  of  the  Truths 
iiiavjrictofihffist^  taught,  and  men  were  to  believe,  “ so  that,  whatever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  required  of  any 
.tdiutou?  $baiit  should  be  believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith,”  is  it  too  much 
^ ; expect  that,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  they 

j^uW.fnild  hpve  rendered  their  exposition  of  revealed  truths  so  methodical, 
K Jso,  dear,;  and  so  ample,  that  they  could  not  easily  be  mistaken,  even 
. u ; hy  itho  ignorant  part  of  mankind  ? 

• T.  J.  B. 

i>  lKv  April-5,  I83L 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


. fOft  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  Gibbon9 s Decline  and 
. Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Mr.  Gibbon  says  at  page  25,  * — “ Phaenicia  and  Palestine  were 
sometimes  annexed  to,  and  sometimes  separated  from  the  jurisdiction 
o{  Syria.  The  former  of  these  was  a narrow  rocky  coast,  the  ..latter 
was  a territory  scarcely  superior  to  Wales,  either  in  extent  or  fertili- 


' • t ^Tbe  Edition  referred  to,  throughont  these  Remarks,  is  the  fust.  . 
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ty”  Hack  Mr.  Gibbon  attentively  peruaedthe  philosophic  historian 
a$  be  caJ^  Tacitus*  in  several  places,  he  might  have  informed  hie  rea* 
dprs  that,  Palestine  is  thus  described  by  that  author.  Uber  solum, 
exuberant  frugea  nostrum  ad  morem,  pnetercjae  eoe  balsaotam  et  pat- 
m fle,”  Lib.  5,  p.  261.  As  Italy  has  ever  been  deservedly  looked  up- 
on as  the  garden  of  Europe,  we  may  modestly  suppose  Palestine  to 
have  been  more  fertile  than  Wales.  To  repair  in  some  measure  the: 
author  6 inattention,  or  perhaps  more  deservedly  his  insincerity,  we 
will  select  another  authority  to  corroborate  the  opinion  which- Tacitus 
has  given  us  of  Palestine.  “ Ultima  Syriorum  est  Palestina,  per 
tecvalla  magna  potenta,  cultis  abuqdans  teriis  et  nitidis,  et  civkates 
bens  quasdam  egregias,  nullam  ntdli  cedentem,  sed  sibi  viciesint  rekft 
ad  peipendiculum  semulas,  etc.”  Amnusotts  Mareellinus,  voL  2.  Jib. 
Id,  p-  417*  To  this  we  may  add,  that  at  this  day,  in  spite  of  the 
zingss  of  the  Turks  and  their  inattention  to  agriculture,  there  avoid 
Palestine  spots  as  fertile,  as  they  are  beautiful.  We  are  welli  tfWfcrtf 
of  Mr.  Gibbon's  motive  for  depreciating  the  country  of  the  Jow^^lb 
though  he  gives  but  a passing  rub.  The  Objection  is  .quite  thread** 
bare,  having  been  often  repeated  by  all  the  partisans  of  indredeKty,  ' 
and  as  often  answered.  .•= 

Mr-  Gibbon  says  at  page  857:  * The  malice  of  religions 
whilst  it  arraigns  the  savage  fierceness  of  Maximian,  has  affected  t& 
cast  suspicions  on  the  personal  courage  of  Diocletian.”  Lactantiua,  l 
with  whom  Mr.  Gibbon  here  quarrels,  doee  cot  attack  the  personal 
courage  of  Diocletian ; but  represents  him  as  one  continually  agitated  ^ 
by.  superstitious  fears.  “ Ut  erat  pro  timore  scrutator  rerum  ftitttta^ >> 
i*um,  immolabat  pecudes,  et  jecoribus  earum  venture  qu&rgbat. 
taatius  de  mortibus  Persecutorum  cap.  x,  This  fully  explains  4he 
nudity  which  Mr.  Gibbon  insinuates,  and  draws  from  the  chapters  7, 

8 ( and  9 of  the  said  author.  However  it  was  this  superstitious 
that  made  Diocletian  decline  the  Persian  war,  fearing  to  meet  witlPt&g^ 
fide  of  Valerian ; and  it  was  through  the  same  motive,  though  th$j% v 
were  others  more  cogent,  that  he  abdicated  the  empire*  “[Namque 
mjXentium  scrutator,  ubi  fa  to  intestinas  dades)  et  quasi 1 fragotem 
quaudam  tmpendere  comperit  status  Romania  celebrate  vkisrimo  arnio  * 
valentior  curam  R.  P.  abjecit,”  Aurelius  Victor  de  CmsaribuSj  vOl: 
1,  p.  628.  By  this  testimony  we  find  the  assertion  of  LaetanthW  fully 
justified-  Whatever  the  courage  of  Diocletian  might  have  been  be^ 
fore  lie  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  we  do  not  find,  even  from  Mr;  ‘ ' 
Gitition’s  narrative,  that  he  chose  to  pat  it  much  to  the  test  afterwards ; 
fotfdus  expedition  to  Egypt  was  more  of  a military  execution  against 
that,  province,  than  a real  war#  in  fine,  whoever  considers  with  atten- 
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tion  the  birth  of  Diocletian^  the  manner  in  Which  he  obtained  the  pur- 
ple, and  the  slippery  ground  on  twhich  the  emperors  then  stood,  wfll 
not  be  surprised  that  he  should  be  continually  alarmed  with  fears  and 
apprehensions  : “ parum  hooesta  m amkos  fides  erat,  diseordmmm 
sane  metu  etc.*’ Aurelius  Victor,  p.  623. 

Psge391.  The  abdication  of  Diocletian.  Mr.  Gibbon  draws  « 
parallel  .between  that  emperor  and  Charles  V.  in  regard  of  their  re* 
sp£ctiv#;  abdications. 

. We  hare  already  given  the  words  of  Aurelius  Victor  for  the  motive 
and  Banner  of  Diocletian’s  abdication.  To  this  we  may  add,  m few 
words,  the  narrative  of  Tillemont  on  the  same  subject,  Vol.  4/ p*  4& 
Diocletian’s  avarice  displayed  itself  during  hi9  triumph  at  Rome,  The 
people,  to  whom  this  parsimony  was  displeasing,  freely  disclosed  their 
sentiments  on  tlieoccasion.  The  emperor  took  offence  at  then  free- 
dp and  left  Rome  abruptly,  refusing  to  stay  the  few  days  wanting 
to  t (Complete  Oie  solemnity  of  his  ninth  consulship.  The  inclemency 
off  the  wOather  brought  on  a slow  fever,  which  often  attacked  his  head. 
Gjdomts  'being*  resolved  to  force  him  to  abdicate*  took  advantage  of 
*14$ ^disposition . to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  Constantine,  in  a pubtie 
harangue,  declared  that  it  was  effected  in  this  manner. 

5ff,  Charies,  6th  had  long  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  the 
World  } as, far  bask  as  the  year  1542,  that  is,  fourteen  years  before  be 
pu^;hf4n  e^cutiou.  For  Don  Francis  de  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
\vfa&  , presided  at  that  time  at  the  states  at  Motizon,  having  declared 
his., resolution  of  quitting  the  world,  Charles  told  him  in  private,  that 
lie,;  had  formed  the -same  intention,  which  he  should  put  in  eiecuriorty 
asso€>n  a*  affair?  would  permit.  It  is  certain  that  no  worldly  motives 
urged  him  to  this  step.”  P.  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  Voh  % j>.  HHV' 

tPag#  3#2.  Mr.  Gibbon  refers  his  readers  to  a note,  107*  wbeVd  be** 
says;  “.Laotantius  may  be  sometimes  admitted  as  an  evidence  bf  pUb- 
liafaqtf,  though  very  seldom  of  private  anecdotes/’  Mr.  GibboiHnakee  ’ 
verydittfe  ceremony  with  the  authorities  which  he  produces, j'aUA* 
shapes  them  without  fear  or  shame,  just  as  occasion  may  require;  As 
above*  -*?  Jjactantius  may  be  sometimes  admitted  as  an  evidence.”  - At 
paged 01, belays : 41  If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  partial  tesfb' 
mony  of  an  injudicious  writer (meaning  Lactantiu?.)  We  will Sir 
stance  a few  more  of  these  contradictions.  #<  The  profligate  and  cruel ' 
Uero : ” page  81-  4‘  The  prudent  and  humane  Nero  : ” page58& 

Pagcr406  includes  a note  (101)  wherein  he  says ; “ The  mutilated  <tes- 
- timany  of  Origen ; ” and  page  513,  * according  to  the  irreproachable  * 
testimony  of  Origen.”  After  the  few  specimens  given  of  his  fair  deal- 
ing, .the  reader  will  not  so  easily  give  up  Lactantiue*  who  has  ever 
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bold  a superior  place  amongthe  learned#  apd  whose  credit  is  too  fin** 
ly  established  to  be  shaken  by  bold  assertions,  unsupported  by  sound 
criticism*  , . . k >, . .* 

. Page  401,  Mr.  Gibbon  says  : “ If  it  were  possible,  to  rely  ontfe* 
partial  testimony  if  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  ascribe  the  &bdic$* 
tiou  of  Diocletian,  to  the  menaces  of  Galarkts,  and  relate  the 
larStOf  a private  conversation  between  the  two  princes,  in  which 
former  discovered  so  much  pusillanimity,  as  the  latter  display 
gratitude  and  arrogance."  We  are  referred  to  a note  (4,)  in  tyhiob 
be  says,:  “ Were  the  particulars  of  this  conference  .more  consistent 
with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  still  ask  how  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  an  obscure  rhetorician  ? But  there  are  many  historisifc# 
who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable  saying  of  the  great  Coadd# 
Cardinal  de  Retz:  “ Cos  coquina  nous  font  parler  et agir,  comment* 
auroient  fait  eux  memes  anotre  place/'  r Jr  ! . 

This  reflection  is  as  coarse  as  it  is  injurious.  But  sh&U  wo  absent# 
it  upon, the  bqre assertion  of ‘..Mr*  Gibbon?  No,  certainly. 

Lactantius  from  being  an  obscure  rhetorician,  that  he  tm$hvl&0tq?j£ 
publicly,  and  with  great  applause,  first  in  Africa,  and  thpuig  NffiftRH*? 
dia.  It  was  the  reputation  which  he  established  at  Nioom^i%>^d 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  Constantine,  who  took  him#  bfaoourt, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  sou  Crispus.  Ifom 
in  this  state  of  affluence,  be  lived. in  the  utmost  poverty,  as.raayjjp 
seen  in  Eusebius.  But  this,  was  by  choice,  not  by  necessity.  Tbf 
facts  which  he  relates,  happened  within  his  own  time.  The  disinter* 
eeted  and  charitable  motives  which,  actuated  his  zeal,  must  preclude 
the  least  suspicion?  of  fraud  and  imposture,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fallowing  sentence,  wherein  .he  declares : " Satis  me  vLxisee  arid* 
trahor,  et  offlcium  hominis  implesse,  si  labor  meus  aliquos  homilies 
ab  erroribus  liberatos  ad  iter  easiest*  direxerit/’  De  opifiicio.  cap.  20. 
He  was  generally  styled  the  Christian  Cicero,  on  account  of  his  elo- 
quence. Some,  have  not  hesitated  totgive  him  tkepreferej*^ 
admired  author.  SeeCave’s  Hist.  Iiter.  vol.  Ip*  113.  * 

In  p.  404,  thorn  w a note,  (1-3)  wherein  Mr^Gibbou  ssyFj  that 
oziwus  tolls  a very  foolish  story  of  Constant ino  causii^T^l 
. p&grhorm,  which  he  used  on  the  ropd,  to  be  hamstru*j£.v  §ecb*a 
b#ody  without  preventing  a pursuit,  would  hava  emdt^ed 

an*  might  have  Stopped  bis  journey"  Foohsb aa  tte 
- ddng  may  seem  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  Victor  Junior  says  : a Ad  ftustmodus 
ii sequento  publieft  jumentft  qaaqua.  ifer  .ageret, 

633.  .Aurelias  Victor*^  Q**arilm}  says 
Page  409.-^“  Maxentius,"  says  Mr,  Gibbon,  “ invested  wflth?|be 
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imperial  purple)  was;  &ekn<riried{^dhy  the  applauding  senUte:arid' peo- 
ple, us  the  protector  of  the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity^’  f ; - t- 

This  fable  is  originally  the  offspring  of  Voltaire’s  brain)  and  is  now 
tttost  laudably  adopted  by  Mri  Gibbon ; butis’  amply  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of'  all' the  Pagan  Writers;  ^Rbmse  inter  ea  PraetoSam, 
ekftffcto  tumultu,  Mexenhum,  Hercillrt  fifium,  Augustura  nuhcupave- 
rhht.*N  Eutropius,  p.  600.  And  AurellUs  Victor  says : ‘‘Interim 
RUiU®  vhlgtis,  tnrmoeque  praetorian®  Maxehdum  imperatorem  cbnfir- 

mbm?  p.  628;  ' ^ •'«  ’ * > ^ 

*-Page  417.— In  the  note  35,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  that*"  Euriienitfs,'  in’ 
panegyric,  has  undoubtedly  represented  the  whole  affair  in  the  most 
flttotrrable  light  for  hissovereign.  ' Yet  even  from  this  partial iiafra*; 
live  we  may  conclude,  that  the  repeated  elemCney  Of  • Constantine,  and 
rite  reiterated  treasons  of  Maxiniian,  as  they  are  described  by  Lactan^ 
this,  and  copied  by  the  modern  historians,  are  destitute  of  ahy  historic 
eaPlWi!idatiOn.?r  ’ • f*  : * ' 

? TBfd  is  a bold  assertion : but  we  will  leave  its  decision  to  two  PU- 
gUnhifctoriatts.  Cumque  specie  Officii  dolis  compositls  Constantinhhi 
gefcOrum  tCiitaret  acerbe,  jure  tandem  interierat.”  Aurel.  Victor  cfe‘ 
€«bsar.  p:  923.  *Inde  ad  Galllfcs  profecttis  est  Maanmanits  dole* 
cdhiposito,  thmquam  a filio  esset' expulsus,' ut  Constaritiho  genero  jun- 
geretur.  : Mbitens  tamen  Constantinnm  reperta  occasione  mterfiCere.. 
'pcenas  dedit  juStissimo  exitu,  vir  ad  omiiem  asperitatem  saevitianique 
^0clm«r,et^**,‘  Eutropius;  Lib.  x.  p:  661.  - " r ■ % * , 4 


i - 


- v'*  \ ’ Schools  of  Theology.  * ;t  '»  r j ' 

* Theology  have  been  considered  in  everyage  as  essten* 

Hally  useful  to ^religion,  Us  necessary  ‘for*  upholding  tbe- dignity  and 
%lfe  glifry  Of  its  priesthood.  'If,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  the  Spirit  of 
spolemid&l  Civil  arid  unmeaning  curiosity  gamed  a‘ temporary  asCenderi- 
%yr  ifc  these  asylums  of  ecclesiastical  science,  it  must  be  remembered 
Conceded,  tfcetf  during  these  very  periods  of  dark1  atid  puerile  $s- 
tjlplibC  of  the  schools;  men  came  forth  from  them  of  real  and'  standard 
‘ To  these  IHerUry  re treats  the  Chtirch  is  indebted  for  her  sahrt- 
dJteharacterS,  religion  for  her  most  fftestriOub  Champions,  ahd'thedf* 
vferS^  nktioUs  of  the  Catholic  wdrid  for  their  learned  doctors  add  W0r« 

VOL.  I.  NO.  5.  2 <4 
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The  origin  of  these  clerical  institution^  is  of  too  ancient  date,  to  be 
viewed  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  St.t . Jerocae  traces  the  famous 
school  of  Alexandria  as  far  hack  pe  St.  Mark ; and duripg  the  san- 
guinary periods  of  pemecution^  when  the  Christians  were  compelled  to 
disperse,  in  order  toeecape.  the  sword  of  th?  tyxap^,  still  tyeyfapqd, 
not  to  congregate  in  these  abodes  of  learning,,  sometimes  in  consider- 
able numbers,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  authorized  priests  an  ex- 
position of  the  inspired  volumes.  We  know:,  that  as  early,  as  the  sp- . 
cond  century,  St.  Justin  presided  at  Rome,  near  the  kath$  ofTitys*- 
over  a school  of  Christian  philosophy,  in  other  words,  pf  Christian  theo- 
logy. The  pagans  themselves  were  induced  to  attend  - the  lectm?e%^ 
that  were  delivered,  and  the  not  unfrequent  result  was  their,  conver: 
4am  and  salvation.  i , . . ; 

ft  was  to  a school  of  this  description  that  the  stoic  Pantenup  w^sip* 
dotted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  afterwards  w^s. 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  very  school,  that  had  instructed  hi^fW^ 
counted  amongst  his  followers  the  brightest  geniusep,  that  baye^qne: 
honour  to  the  Church*  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  wa^  ^cnstoined^ 
to  boast,  that  he  deemed  it  a greater  honour  to  b^veh^en  .a  fiiacipja 
of  St  Pantenus,  than  to  have  been  a master  himp$tf.  T^e  pch{lp}  of 
Edessa,  which  produced  the  celebrated  Tlipodoretr claimed  an  eqpel 
degree  of  antiquity,  and  occupied  a lofty  stationjn  thg  scqle  of  literary 

sr,v?  -yroi^t 

Rome,  though  more  exposed  to  the  desolating  sword  of  tbeperse- 
secntor,  than  any  of  the  other  Christian  cities,  stood  pre-eminen^  both 
by  the  reputation  of  her  learned  doctors  and  the  numberless  students, 
who  repaired  to  her  schools  in  quest  of  sacred  lore,  From  the  fourty 
century,  aspirants  to  the  sacerdotal  rank,  repaired  to  the  eternal  city 
from  the  various  quarters  of  the  Catholic  universe,  allured  by  thefc^o^ 
fold  advantage  of  imbibing  the  elements  of  sacred  learning  atafaup- 
tain,  which  nothing  could  corrupt,  and  of  being  enabled  immediately 
to  contemplate  the  majesty  of  that  indefectible  see*  the  faithful  dqpoai- 
tfcry  of  truth.  During  the  reign  of  Pope  Vigilius*  the  l^on^n  ^qols 
numbered  among  their  disciples  men  of  the  most  exalted  rank*  J# 
the  following  age,  the  supreme  delight  of  the  greet  St  Grcgory,;waf 
to  assemble  around  him  the  most  able  theologians,  that  , l^e  cqul4,  front 
amongst  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  establishments.  : One  notary 
inscribed  on  certain  tablets  the  lessons  of  the  pontiff  ^oti^r^a^  em? 
ptoyed  m copying  fragments  of  his  writings,  whilst  a deacon  and  him- 
self discussed  questions,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  a pious  rpli|jir 
ous  devoted  himself  to  ,the  elucidation  of  tye  spered  volujnes.  _ It  was 
ahout  this  period,  that  one  of  the  most  erudite  scholars  of  tya  dpy^thp 
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illustrious  Cassiodorus,  established  learned  seminaries  ra  the  two  mo- 
nasteries, which  he  bad  founded.  : ^ 

Spain  also  had  her  flourishingscbools,  as  we  learn  fromSt  Isidore 
of  Serille.  Nuhierous  establishments  had ' invited  within  their  walk 
religious  youth,  whej  were  frbtoedtd  ecclesiastical  science  under  the 
iMridediAte  inspection  of  the-  bishops.  v 

"The  glorywhich  attaches  to  France,  ‘the  zeal  which  her  bishops 
arid  ecclesiastics  have  in  various  ages  displayed  for  the  promotion  of 
theological  learning,  must  not  be  forgotten.  So  great  was  her  fame 
in  this  respect,  that  the  other  states  of  Europe  flocked  to  her  for  sci- 
entific professors,  and  to  learn  the  sound  traditions  of  antiquity.  Un- 
der Charliemagne,  Altuin  had  established  many  schools ; to  the  same 
illustrious  monarch  the  learned  seminaries  of  Lyons,  Tours,  Fulde  and 
Paris  trade  their  origin.  Among  the  youthful  inmates  of  these  lite- 
rary retreats,  many  ho  doubt  were  ignorant  whether  they  should  be 
hbrioured  With  the  sacerdotal  dignity  or  no;  but  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
informs  US,  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  his  time  were 
^fcpfes&iy  formed  to  secure  that  innocence  of  life,  which  is  the  distinc  • 
tive  characteristic  of  the  clerical  office. 

'The  heads  of  these  schools  invariably  were  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rank,1  arid  Were  either  priests  or  bishops.  St.  Cyprian  gives  the  title 
df  priests  to  those,  whose  office  it  was  to  instruct  the  catechumens.} 
now,  we  know  that  the  schools  of  the  catechumens  were  reaUy 
schools  bf  theology.  These  masters  of  the  catechumens,  St.  Augus- 
tine tells  us,  in  his  book  de  Catechizandi*  rudibus , had  been  trained 
Under  theft*  own  bishops ; and  the  leading  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
Body,  by  sharing  their  missionary  labours  with  the  secondary  clergy, 
habituated  them  also  to  the  pursuit  and  the  inspection  of  theological 
studies:  St.  Pantenus  had  been  the  apostle  of  Ethiopia ; St  Clement 
arid  Origeii  were  priests ; Heraclas,  Dionysius,  Alexander  arid  the 
^erif  Athanasius  knew  how  to  ally  with  the  title  of  bkhop  the  honour 
cd  a theological  professor.  i,  ;.i 

piety1  and  «eal)  for  religion  were  the  only  incentives,  which 
tiie  church  held  out  to  'the*  innumerable  inmates  of  her  hallowed  auu 
literary  retreated  Jlt  Was- only  after  a lengthened  period  of  relaxation 
anddegeneiftcy,  that  temporal  remuneration  was  thought  of  as  a spur 
to  the  emulation  Of  those,  Who  aspired  to  the  priesthood;  a species  of 
remuneration,  it  may  be  observed,  by  so  much  the  more*  dangerous 
pdrBdps,  as  by  contributing  to  the  triumph  of  feitir,  it  ought  fetytb# 
skrie1  time  fc6ntlfl^e^ti^,  more  to  the  triuriiph  of  that  vanityfwhicjf  Jts 
^ o pernicious  to  the  true  spirit  of  compunction,  and  which  pokottethe 
purefetfotintams  of  mercy  arid  grace.  J V. 
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•We  wouldbe  understoodas.  by  no  means  bloming  those  means  of 
emulationt  which  have  been  adopted  to  revive  the  dormant  spirit  of 
pcclpg^ticai  studies.  . v 

, The  sovereign  pontiffs  were  the  first  to  set  the  example,  amLtfce 
example  of  the  men,  who  have  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  shariah 
impose  silence  upon  those,  who  imagine  that  they  advocate  the  imdse 
of  religion,  by  disapproving  of  tbe-raen  theological  gradations  'whiub 
have  been  considered  by  the  popes  as  necessary  for  the  leading^ig^ 
nities.  of  the  church.  These  gradations,  in  their  eyes,  were  deemesb 
distinctive  tokens  of  benevolence  and  especial  regard,  Pascal  2nd 
assembles  a council  at  Troyes  in  1107,  and  summons  from  the  t*ntr, 
yersity  at  Paris,  two  theological  professors  to  attends  ^OsceUnaod 
William  of  Champeaux.  From  this  epoch  masters  of  theology  lyere* 
frequently  invited  to  repair  to  various  councils;  accordingly  we  finds 
that  in  1210  the/  were  honoured  with  a seat  in  the  council  of Pori*,* 
which,  cpndemned  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  In  1210  Hon0ri«ij 
2nd  spyaking  of  the  university  of  Paris,  says,  “ 
its  salutary  waters,  it  irrigates  and  fertilises  the  soil  of  the: 

Church.”  Celestine  2nd,  Adrian  4th,  and  Innocent. 3rd. had  studied/ 
at  Paris,  and  many  other  popes  have  expressed  a wish  thqt  their,  j?e« 
latives  had  been  trained  in  tlie  6ame  school.  Iimocenf  3rit  prqmotedl 
by  preference  those,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their?  the? 
ological  acquirements.  ) : .*  ^ j;n^ 

Alexander  2ud  on  sending  cardinal  Peter  of  St.  Chryscgonus^as 
legate  to  France,  gave  him  strict  injunctions  to  procure  for  him  ^th^ 
names  of  those,  who,  by  their  science  and  their  virtues,  might  be  an 
ornament  to  the  Church,  the  legate  named  three  professors  of  theo- 
logy in  the  university  of  Paris.  To  this  period  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  degrees,  viz.  the  twelfth  century.  Nothing  however  was 
definitively  determined  relative  to  this  prerogative  before  the  council 
qf,  Rejoin  J43S,  in  its  thirty*first  session.  As  this  session  is  &tte  of 
those,  &at  were  held  posterior  to  the  sepaiatkm  of  thfc  wmncil  Troni" 
vlth,  the  holy  see  has  not  approved  of  wlmt-thia  eK^IsmUtidOl 
dwded  respecting  degrees.  It  wiu'&ot 
t^outyns^cpud  session,  that  the  council  of  Trent  gnthori^itivpljr 
bii^d  vfo^  the  whole  Church,  degrees,  it  theology end  canon  1^  ’ 
i^istpd  tipou  th^em  as  an  :kdispen^d>le'ititle>iu^ose,  urtie  wet# 

toJ^pj^ptoted  to  the  highest  dignities ; 1 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  council  pf  Trent  better  known,  or 
more  rigidly  observed  than  at,  Rome;  and  at  the  present  day  no  po- 
rr^Mbn  pf  a bishop  can  be  presented  to  the  consistory,  if  the^nd^. 
date  has  not  graduated,  or  if  a dispensation  isv  not  demanded  super 
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defect*  gradus  doctor  alls.  This  is  enforced  in  the  case  of  all  eccle- 

siastics, even  in  France,  since  the  concordat  in  1801,  just  as  it  was 
before  that  epoch.  These  degrees  are  still  a disciplinary  law  for  the 
Church ; and  the  very  fact  of  dispensations  having  been  granted  is  a 
aon&rmation  of  the  law. 

o het  no  one  pretend  to  possess  more  light  relative  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  sacerdotal  body,  than  the  Church  and  her  august  head. 
E^grees  having  been  established  by  her  authority,  to  her  it  belongs 
fo>fitgtil&te  the  observance  of  this  point  of  discipline,  and  to  confer  and 
4rrange  upon  it  with  the  temporal  authority.  Thus  may  we  hope 
te  eectnte  the  solid  and  lasting  improvements  of  theological  science. 
Let  the  real  for  sacred  literature  be  based  upon  the  sublime  hopes  of 
religion,  and  then  it  will  triumph  over  the  disasters  of  time,  the  de- 
cline of  faith  and  the  sinister  exultations  of  impiety.  It  was  during 
his  exile  in  Sardinia  that  St.  Fulgentius  founded  a celebrated  school, 
the ‘decisions  of  which  were  considered  as  possessing  oracular  autho- 
rity. Amidst  the  hurricanes  of  persecution,  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle 
df  t^n«mny,  estahli8hed  in  Saxony,  Friesland,  Hesse  and  Thuringia, 
itaribu&  Seminaries,  which  soon  became  illustrious  by  the  reputation, 
which'  they  acquired  for  theological  science.  These  nurseries  Of 
lhafniftg  flourished  also  in  a similar  manner  in  Ireland  and  England ; 
and  * on  this  subject  it  was,  that  pope  Agatho  addressed  letters  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  holy  archbishop  Theodore.  These  clerical  inatitu- 
tione  irt  the  infancy  of  the  Church  were  oftentimes  ennobled  by  the 
martyrdom  of  their  professors  and  their  scholars. 

« r \ ;•  * ■'  ■■■■■■■- 

■>•1!'  r*‘i  ■ > . ■ 

^ r . Antiquities . 

5,  tii.  » . ■ . ; 

— The  Sidonians  manufactured  glass  upwards  Of 
.thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Some  kind  of  glass 
appeals  to  have  been,  made  by  the  ancient  Britons ; but  the  art  was 
unknown  to  the  Saxons,  until  St.  Benedict  brought  workmen  from  the 
cQuUneot,  who  commenced  manufacturing  window  glass  for  this  holy 
Saint’s  new  monastery  at  Jarrow.*  The  ancient  saying  that  the  win* 
doa£8  of  Jar? ow  church  are,  never  darky  probably  arose  frbm  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  glazed,  .which  must  have  excited  the  asto- 

.O  U'V.j;: ..  ■ Jy.  ..  ■ ^ -n.  •.  — L-  

*An  ancient  picture  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  a fine  bine  habit,  &c.  fin  coloured 
gift*#,  taken  from  this  monastery,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham. 
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mshment  of  tbe  people,  at  that  time,  as  it  was  a great  novelty  in  this 
island.  Abbot  Ceolfrid,  successor  to  toly  Benedict,  increased  the 
glass  Works  bis  predecessor  had  commenced,*  In  1619,  those  glass 
&orks  established  on  the  river  Tyne  by  St.  Benedict,  were  revived 
by  Sir  Robert  Mansal,  knt.  who  brought  more  workmen  from 
Lorraine.  . .J , " 

‘'About  tfcie  year  1 6ft),  the  t)uke  of  Buckingham  brought  makers, 
gpnders  and  polishers  of  plate  glass  from  Venice,  but  this  attempt 
Seems  to  have  faded,  as  all  the  plate  glass  was  imported  until  1773, 
when  a joint  stock  company  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  shares 
dt !£lt)0  each,  was  incorporated  for  twenty-one  years,  by  the  name  of 
*Tfce  Governor  and  Company  of  British  Cast  *Plate  Manufacturers/' 
Their  works  were  established  at  St.  Helen's,  near  Warrington^  in 
Lancashire.  After  the  expiration  of  their  first  grant,  which  has  been 
twice  renewed,  Messrs.  Quinton  and  Co.  established  a similar  concern 
in  Lohdot^  which  is  not  now  in  operation.  / " 

Messrs*.  Cookson  and  Co.f  have,  in  the  same  place  that  ^.  Bene- 
dict established  glass  works,  prosecuted  this  business  with'  singular 
spirit,  and^have  cast  plates  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  inches  long 
and  one  hundred  broad,  " which  for  fineness  and  brilliancy,  rival,  and 
even  surpass,  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  either  foreign  or  Bri- 
tish manufacture."  There  is  now  more  glass  manufactured  on  the 
Tyne,  than  in  all  the  extensive  kingdom  of  France,  the  quantity  annu- 
ally sold  is  estimated  worth  4500,000,  and  the  duty  paid  exceeds 
4? 1 80,000,  so  that  the  glass  works  established  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  on  the  river  Tyne,  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  continue,, 
and  now  possess,  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  glass  manufacture  of 
this  kingdom. 


'f  t 'S*.1.  •'.i*  1 > V*  !*J  t - ■-  l t /V  ’J,  ' ■ ' > X .,M 

* In  the  ^ear  710,  Naiton,  King  of  the  Picjs,  sent  arabussadorji  to  Ceolfrid,  A|>bot 
of  iarrow  monastery,  requesting  him  [to  s^nd  architects  into  Scotland,  to  bnild  a 
Chrirch  of  stone  there,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  which  he  wished  to  dedicate 
(Othd  Prince  of  (he  Apostles,  Ceolfrid  sent  him  in  tfeturn  a veiry  long  letter  of  ad- 


vice, and  also  architects  for  the  above  purpose,  and  a great  quantity  of  Us  gifts*  to 
^ ***  ^ a!  ei>«  n,^on’s  wer^greid^^  the 


wvuvu.vwhco,  |jmuuuioii»  w in.  Jenf  dictine  Monks  who  established.  them- 

selves, A.  ft.  16iS,  St  tine  Monastery  of  Saints  Adrin  and  Dionysius/M  M.  Lam 


Benedictines,  particularly  to  the  English 

K ft?  To?  ft  S'Wl  iuiJ±2L*~  * 


spring  the  Bishopric  of  Bildesheim  in  Westphalia,  which  community  through 
thp  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  times  has  now  been  many  years  without  a£x*d 
residence.  (This  establishment  has  been  revived  at  Ample  forth,  near  York.) 
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Present  state  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in , Edijib^rg^  and 
Wigtonshire,  or  Wesf  f Gfliloway. 

In  Edinburgh  there  are  two  Catholic  cupels  one  in  the  ne.wtQ>yn,r 
and  the  other  in  the  old  town.  In  the  former,  mass  is  said  on  week 
days,  at  half  past  eight  o’clock;-  On  Sundays,  mass  at  half  past  eighty 
at  nine,  and  at  eleven  o'clock.  After  the  mass  at  nine  o’clock,  a short 
exhortation  is  given.  At  the  eleven  o’clock  mass,  a sermon  is  deliver- 
ed after  the  gospel.  At  half  past  two,  a discourse  is  delivered,  after  J{ 
which, 'vespers.  In  the  latter  chapel,  (in  the  old  town^)  mass  ,ia  ce- 
lebrated at  eleven  o’clock,  after  which  a sermon  on  the  ggs£eliof  (flje. 
day. 

In  this  City  and  in  Leith  the  number  of  Catholics  is  supposed  tq, . 
amount  to  fourteen  thousand  souls.  But  besides  these  ft  new  congrer> 
gation  is  now  forming  at  Dumfermline,  and  others  are  to  be  foraged J4 
at  Ca^ipsie,  Falkirk,  Kirkliston,  and  Haddington,  to  which  the  Ca^o-  , 
lie  ;Clergy  here  are  obliged  to  give  spiritual  assistance. 

Ip  Edinburgh  there  are  two  schools  for  the  education  of  Catholic 
children  exclusively,  and  two  others  where  Protestant  children  are  al- 
so received.  . The  forager  are  supported  partly  by  subscriptions,  and 
partly  by  the  weekly  fees  paid  by  the  children  themselves.  The  lat- 
ter are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parents ; but,  although  the 
teachers  are  Catholics,^  the  religious  creed  of  the  Protestant  phildrep 
received  into  those  two  schools  is  not  interfered  with. 

The  following  clergymen  are  placed  in  this  (Sty,  under  the  Right  > 
Rev.  Alexander  Paterson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Cybistra,  and  y.  A.  of , 
the  Eastern  District,  viz.  Rev.  Messrs.  Alexander  BadenodyJames 
Gillis,  John  Macpherson,  and  James  Mack  ay. 

The  mission  of  Wigtonshire  was  established  by  the  late  Bishop  Ca- 
meron,  in  the  year  18 25.  It  extends  o\*er  an  area  of  nearly  a Uipu- 
sqnd  square  miles,  including  the  whole  county  of  Wigftm,  and  , 

of  the  stey  artry  of  Korkoudbright  which  li^f  betw^n  the  rivm^  Qpe^ 
and  Tprfc  , : 

This  tract  of  country  once  formed  apart  of  the  diocese  of  Galloway,  a 
the  most  ancient  of  the  bishoprics  of  Cathplic  Scotlapd,  founded, f it 
s^4,  i»  thg  fifth  ; fy4  ,Nijijan*  ttbe.  lppg .Jfne  of  lyhcBe^u^^,  , 

sojrseaded  in  Bishop  Gordon*  After  that  tim?,  the  Catholic  retigiop 
beettoao  totally  extinct  in  Wigtonshire ; but  there  still  remain  this  , 
names  of  many  places^  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendidAbbey  ofLttce, 
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and  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Candida  Lata , 
(the  modern  Whithorn) ' to  remind*  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
countoy  of  the  faith  which  their'  forefathers  professed  during  so  many 
centuries,  when  Scotland  was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  Galloway 
was  governed  by  her  native  princes. 

The  Catholics  who  now  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  of 
Irish  origin.  Their  number  may  be  stated  at  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand, the  annual  number  of  baptisms  being  upwards  of  one  hundred. 
Reckoned  thus,  they  constitute  about  a twentieth  part  of  the  whole 
population.  They  are  supported  by  manual  labour,  for  they  may  be 
all  ranked  with  those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
All  of  them  are  poor,  many  of  them  miserable.  Their  dispersion  co- 
operates with  their  poverty,  in  rendering  the  observance  of  religion 
difficult  to  them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  parish,  sometimes 
they  are  grouped  together  to  the  number  of  from  one  hundred  fo  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons ; sometimes  existing  in  detached  families;  tor* 
solitary  individuals.  There  is  only  one  missionary,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Smnott,  who  has  to  attend  upon  die  whole  of  this  CXteiudVe  dlstoict. 
The  indefatigable  and  laborious  exertions  of  this  zealous  Clergyman; 
have  produced  their ‘proper  effect.  ^ 

J Divine  service  is  performed  at  Stranraer,  on  every  Sunday  we# 
Holiday,  unless  the  pastor  be  obliged  to  be  at  Newton  StfeWfcrty  of  Gate* 
house.  He  officiates  at  Newton  Stewart  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  festivals;  at  Gatehouse  only  otfthe 
second  Sunday  of  every  second  month.  He  has  officiated  more  than 
once  in  Whithorn,  and  intends  to  do  so  in  Port-NeesOck.  But^thd 
circumstances  of  his  flock  oppose  great  difficulties,  indeed,  to  the- 
tension  of  his  stations.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  content  butiftefr 
with  making  excursions  into  the  remote  parts  of  his  mission,  to  cate- 
chise the  young,  and  administer  the  sacraments  to  those  who  are  in 
want  of  them. 

Thesis  no  chapel  belonging  to  this  mission.  The  service  of  the 
Church  is  performed  in  apartments  hired  for  that  purpose.  ' Serie 
funds  have  been  collected  for  building  a chapel  in  NewtonSbefcvwrt^ 
these' funds  are  far  from  being  sufficient  to  finish  the  contemplated 
edifice,  but)  if  they  were,  one  chapel  would  be  altogether  incapable  of 
supplying'  the  wants  of  so  extensive  a country.  There  ought  to  be  * 
dbbpei ' at  Stranraer,  another  in  Gatehouse,  and  two  subsidiary  ones 
btetWeefi  Newton  Stewart  tod  Whithorn;  and  between  Stranraer  anfl 
M'Mull  Of  Gallofvay.  These  chapels  ought  to  have,  at  leasts  three 
priests  attached  to  them ; but  there  appears  no  human  probability  Of 
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raising  money,  either  for  t|ie  building  of  N those  chapels,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergymen  whom  they  would  require.  The  re- 
sources of  the  poor  Catholics  in  this  mission  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  attainment  of  these  objects.  Rut,  with  God,  all  things  jar  eK  possi- 
ble : and  He  will  attend  to  the  manifold  wants  of  this  destitute  and 
sobering  portion  of  His  Church,  in  a seasonable  time . 

A.  H 

Afarch  15,  1$31. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Catholic  Magazine. 

J..,, 

\ < ...*  . * ..  , . 

. \ 4ft  tw ruing  oyer  some  old  papers,  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
<^p*ying  ^et\er>  written  by  the  Rey.  J.  M Rehouse,  the  clergyman  of 
Ryton  parish  near  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  to  the  Rev*Thon^.I$ynp» 
im  of  Shrfla,  and  afterwards.  President  oi  Usha>v  College. . It.  >yas 
written  soon  after  the  act  passed  in  1701,  for  the  relief  of  the  English 
^atholi^t  and  I will  thank  you  to  place  it  Upon  record  in  Catho- 
lip  Magazine  and  Review.  On  the  back  of  it,  I fipd  the,  following 
observation,  in  the  hand-writing  of  a third  person  ; “ In  j7G9j  the. 
Protestant  Bishops  ordered  a return  to  be  made  of  all  Papists  in  their 

Pipogees^  The  late  Mr.  Cole,  (a  Protestant)  lamented  the  paucity  o( 

' 

• • . • , . M, 

o'  -•  *'  . , ■ - • ■ ; , , ■ . . • 

m 

■;»  ;!<  Qiiery  Tltfck-^-Ate  there  any  reputed  Papists  in  youtpatyah  or 
nht^lry?— traaay,  and  of  what  rank  ? — ^JLdayeany  persppu 
heew  iately  perverted  to  Popery;  by  whom,  andAy  what  niean*  ?-t— ^ 
fctitfjre  any  ptate  in  your  parish  or  cliapelry,  in  which  they^emhfc 
for  divine  worship*  .and  where  is  it? — ~-Poth  any  Papist rii?6t, re- 
side in  yoUr  parish,  or  resort  to  it  ?— — And  by  what  name  dolli  ^e 
g»?-^jfe  their  any  Papist  school  in  .your  parish,  to  whiph  Jhja(chil- 
tiiwretf  Protestant  parents  areadmitted  ?^—Hajth  any  ^sij^qq  pr 
eodfrmation  been  balden  in  your  parish  lately  by  $np  Ppp$t 

«8^p  ■ V I ..  # 

VOli.  I;  NO.  5;  2 R 
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“ Dear  Sir, 

As  I have  the  above  to  to  the  Bistop  pf  Dunham,  you 

will  very  much  oblige  roe,  by  giving  roe  your  heat  information  by  the 
bearer  to-night,  if  possible, 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

J.  Ml  REHOUSE- 

Byton , April  26th,  1792. 

To  Rev.  Mr.  Eyre,  Stella.’' 


Elegy  to  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  on  the  loss  of  tm  Infant 
Son ; left  on  an  Urn  in  a little  Temple,  erected  to  him 
memory . By  the  Rev.  Chettcode  Eustace.  ' 

Sweet  smiles  the  Rose,  just  glimmering  thro'  the  glade, 
Awaked  by  zephyrs  and  refreshed  by  ram  ; 

It  smiles,  merging  from  its  parent  shade. 

And  blushing  gleams  across  the  vernal  plain. 

* 

The  rural  maid,  that  haply  turns  aside. 

And  first  beholds  its  form,  so  young,  so  fair. 

Resolves,  e'er  long,  to  seize  its  riper  pride,  * 

And  with  its  honours  deck  her  braided  hair. 

Next  mom  she  hastens  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  eager  seeks  the  bloom  that  charmed  her  sight, 

Lo  ! — nipt  by  Boreas  in  its  early  dawn,  : i **, . 

It  droops — She  mourns  the  ravages  of  night* 

Sweet  smiles  the  Infant  when  its  gladdened  eye* 

Expanding  first  behold  the  golden  day ; 

It  smiles— while  round  its  cradle,  as  it  lyes, 

The  fluttering  sports  and  little  Graces  play.  • 
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But  chief  the  Mother,  all  entranced  in  Joy, 

Devours  her  darling  babe’s  unfolding  charms ; 

Anticipates  the  glories  of  hei*  boy. 

His  weight  in  senate,  and  his  fame  in  arms. 

When  sudden  ! ruthless  Fate,  with  icy  hands, 

In  secret  steals  away  its  balmy  breath ; 

Absorpt  in  grief,  the  woe-struck  Mother  stands, 
Reproaches  heaven,  and  calls  m vain  on  death ! 

Thus  Rose  and  Baby  both  were  smdtrig  late. 

In  all  the  hdant  charms  of  new-born  bloom. 

Now  blasted  both  by  unrelenting  Fate, 

One  strews  the  ground,  one  moulders  in  the  tomb. 

Yet,  hapless  Mother!  hear,  and  cease  to  weep : 

» The  Rose  is  gone,  and  never  shall  leturn  : 

Thy  lovely  Boy  is  only  killed  asleep. 

To  rise  triumphant  from  the  bursting  U rn. 

Oh  then,  a sickly,  dying  Babe  no  more, 

But  decked  angelic,  with  each  heavenly  grace, 

And  fairer  far  and  lovelier  than  before, 

Then  shall  He  spring  to  meet  thy  fond  embrace. 


The  Irird'a  P foyer  Paraphrased. 

O thou  Who  art  in  heaven  above, 

Father  of  Mercy,  God  of  Lore,1 
For  ever  hallowed  be  thy  namO; 

O make  our  heart  one  holy  tame. 

That  we  may  thee,  great Loti?  adore, 

And  love  and  praise  thee  evermore. 

Thy  heavenly  kingdonv come,  great  King, 
Unnumbered  Cherubs  loudly  sing, 

Hasten,  my  soul,  thy  court  to  pay 

To  Heaven’s  Blessed  King!  haste,--— haste,  away!  1 

Lord  come  and  reign  without  controul, 

Within  me  rule,  possess  me  whole : 
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Let  Angel  accents  tune  the  tpngu^. 

Lend  Seraph’s  notes,  so  sweetly  sung, 

Let  both  united  praise  thee,  Lord, 

And  serve  thy  will  with  one  accord  ; 

O let  this  be  our  chief  desire, 

O fill  our  souls  with  sacred  fire, 

And  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  so  be 
Thy  will  proclaimed  our  jubilee. 

While  for  our  daily  bread  we  pray. 

Nourish  our  souls  that  ne’er  decay,  ; . 

With  bread  of  life,  with  angete  food. 

Our  Saviour’s  flesh,  our  Saviour’s  blood ; 

And  let  it  hence  dur  comfort  be, 

Tb  die  to  sin,  to  live  with  thee. 

O pardon!  pardon!  Lord  we  cry,  , \ 

Our  countless  sins  of  deepest  die,  r v \ 

Oh!  wretched  sinners,  wretched  we, 

Would  flee  from  sha,  would  flee  to  thee,  J " 

But  thou  must  draw  us,  Lord  we  feel, 

Or  we  shall  fall  and  leave  thee  still.  . ( 

Not  seven  times  only  we  will  shew  r ~ - *» 

Our  erring  brother  kindness, — no  r j » * 

But  seven  times  seventy,  by  thy  grace  ‘ 1 /r 

His  faults  we'll  from  our  heaits  efface, 

V r • ■ \ «...  v 

O then  thy  mercy  to  us  give, 

1 Lord  heal  our  wand’riogs,  let  us  live.  m 

When  strong  temptations  us  assaib  ’ 

* When 'gainst  our  souls,  oujr  sins  prevail,  ' » 

a When  like  a vessel  tempest  tost, 
w ..  We’re  dash’d  and  wreck'd  and  all  but  lost,  ? , 

..•v!  -•  We  call  upon  thee,  Master  save!  r ? 

•\  ’ * O still  the  tempest ! calm  the  wave!  ^ #.  ; 

^ O send  thy  light,  thy  saving  grace  - * ; 1 " l>  ^ 

To  conquer  sin,  to  seek  thy  face.  **,*  ' 

r>^.|  , From  ev'ry  evil  Lord,  us  keep,  . - 

v i Till  we  in  Jesus  fell  asleep.— Atoen^  . •«  | ^ 

':dV  .jfvr  ■*  ■ - , • ;•  tgjfi  . t», 

^ dtASGovr,  ‘ v ; ■ G G. 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome. — Cardinal  Benvenuti  wrote 

from  Ancoua  to  Geppert  the  Austrian 
Oeueral,  to  iuform  him  that  foar  mem* 
bers  of  the  provisional  government,  Ar- 
mandi,  Bianchetti,  Sturani  and  Silvani, 
had  presented  themselves  before  him  and 
seemed  disposed  to  submit,  but  that  th£y 
demanded  a suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  general’s  reply  was,  that  he  could 
enter  into  no  terms  with  rebels,  and  that 
he  was  pursuing  his  military  operations. 

Zucchi  and  his  insurrectionary  col- 
leagues, who  embarked  at  Aocona,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
the  trading  vessel,  which  conveyed 
them,  having  been  captured  immediately 
on  leaving  port.  The  revolutionary 
movements  in  Italy  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  the  lawful  authority  is  restored  in 
the  papal  states,  and  in  those  quarters, 
where  the  mania  of  revolt  bad  penetra- 
ted. This  is  ata  event,  iu  which  the  tran  • 
qnility  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  the 
Church  is  involved.  Gregory  the  XVI. 
has  shewn  himself  on  this  occasion  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  His  calm, 
dignified  and  becoming  conduct  has  se- 
cured to  him  the  affection  of  his  subjects 
and  the  honor  and  respect  of  other 
powers. 

Our  learned  correspondent  from  the 
holy  city  has  favoured  us  with  a like- 
ness of  Gregory  XVI.  Speaking  of  his 
holiness  and  the  times,  which  have  wit- 
nessed his  exhaltation  to  the  pontifical 
throne,  he  says : He  is  universally  be- 
loved in  Rome,  almost  adored.  Indeed 
it  is  an  interesting  and  edifying  specta^ 
cle  to  the  eye  of  faith,  to  behold  the  in-  - 
stantaneous  and  deoided  change  produ- 
ced in  public  estimation  by  the  vote  of  a 
Conclave,  which  all  firmly  believe  to  be 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; and  how  he, 
who  went  into  Conclave  as  Capellari, 


with  only  the  ordinary  respect  of  Cardi- 
nal, comes  out  with  all  the  pomp;  and 
majesty  and  veneration  of  Gregory  XVI. 
and  is  universally  hailed  and  worship- 
ped (I  am  not  writing  for  Protestants) 
as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  earth. 
I assure  you  that’  if  the  revolutionists 
had  entered  Rome,  they  would  have  met 
with  a murderous  reception.  There  are 
men  in  Rome,  who  would  have  deemed 
it  martyrdom  to  die  in  his  defence : and 
it  was  quite  delightful  to  behold  the  ho- 
nest Trasteverini/  a people  inhabiting  a 
suburb  of  Rome,  on  the  west  hank  of 
the  Tiber,  and  who  boast  of  being  the 
real  descendants  of  the  anoietit  Romans, 
crowding  around  his  holiness*  carriage, 
taking  the  horses  from  it,  and  dragging 
him  in  John  Bull  stile,  along  the  streets ; 
presenting  him  a banner  to  bless,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  emblems  of  our 
holy  religion,  biddiog  the  holy  Father  in 
enthusiastic  bat  respectful  language  not 
to  fear,  for  that  they  wbuld  defend  him 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  The  ho- 
ly Father  was  touch  moved  at  the  scene, 

’ gave  them  repeatedly  bis  blessing,  and 
begged  them  to  go  quietly  to  their  homes. 
The  whole  scene  was,  however,  one, 
which  outsripped  the  proverbial  gravity 
both  of  Pope  and  people  ; bnt  his  holi- 
ness Ond  his  guards  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. It  Was  a moment  Of  enthusiasm 
at  a time  of  general  panic ; and  though 
yielded  to  for  that  one  occasion,  yet  the 
people  were  requested  by  an  edict, 
which  acknowledged  and  warmly  com- 
mended their  zeal,  not  to  testify  it  again 
in  that  particular  manner.  Tranquillity 
is  now  every  where  retaining.  The 
Austrians  are  walking  through  the  land, 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  those,  who  love 
religion,  peace  and  security  of  property, 
all  of  which  would  have  been  sacrificed 
by  the  machinations  of  certain  profligate 
and  unprincipled  fellows,  who  were  dis- 
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posed  to  hasarda  desperate  game,  and 
had  already  commenced  at  Loretto,  that 
work  of  spoliation,  which  they  weald 
have  extended.  If  they  bad  been  permitted 
tbrosgk  the  rest  of  the  states.*  Bat  Berne 
has  been  saved  not  by  man,  but  by  God, 
through  the  special  interposition,]  as  I 
am  firmly  convinced,  of  the  bleased  Vir- 
gin and  dm  holy  Apostles,  the  [tutelary 
guardians  of  the  holy  City.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  City  has  been  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  in  considerable  (dan- 
ger, bat  providence  has  baffled  the  at- 
tempts of  the  wicked  in  ways  and  under 
circnmstanoes,  that  have  manifested  that 
they  who  dwell  habitually  nnder  the 
power  of  the  most  High,  and  look  up  to 
it  in  all  emergencies,  shall  abide  under 
and  shall  experience  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  heaven. 

Yesterday,  contiaoes  oar  correspon- 
dent, I dined  with  Monsignor'Aoton, 
the  late  vice-legate  of  Bologna.  He 
t*lls  mejthat  be  had  just  seen  the  Bishop 
of  Loretto,  and  that  all  the  treasures 
there  are  safe.  The  revolutionists  had 
only  pot  the  property  into  lay  commis- 
sion, bat  had  not  yet  sequestrated  it. 
Last  night  official  news  was  received 
that  the  Papal  flag  waved  again  in  eve- 
ry city  of  the  states.  Most  of  the  heads 
. of  the  rebellion  have  been  seised;  What 
their  futwra  lot  may  be  no  one  knows. 
Providence  has  manifestly  interfered  for 
of  his  Church  He  has 
even  Bubdued  the  tone  of  the  French 
Government,  and  has  led  it  to  acquiesce 
in  mii.  exception  to  a principle,  which,  it 
Was  feared,*  would  never  be  allowed*  It 
is  a remarkdblb  fact#  which  I noticed  at 
the  time,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  when  the  faithful  were  invited  to  the 
chiirch  of  St.  John  Latarau,  to  ofler  qp 
their  prayers  ior  the  preservation  of  the 
Ghbcch,  news  first  reached  us  that  the 
Austrians  troops  were  in  motion.  Then 
again  when  the  Pope  was  offering  up  his 
prayers  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Slewed 
Virgin  is  St*  Mary  Major's,  before  that 
moat -venerable  picture  of  the  Blessed 


Jane, 

Virgin,  which  is  said  to  hat  e been  paint- 
ed by  St  Lake,  and  which  was  certain- 
ly venerated  in  the  time  of  St  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  carried  by  him  in  his 
procession  on  a memorable  occasion, 
that  a paper  was  pot  into  the  hands  of 
bis  Holiness  containing  a list  of  the*4XHt- 
spirators  within  the  city,  given  in  by 
one  of  the  ciief,  who  was  touched  wkb 
remorse  for  his  connexion  with  it;  ms 
consequence  of  which  many  of- the* party 
were  arrested,  and  we  all  here  have 
known  of  two  or  three  other  occasions, 
when  the  most  important  disclosures 
were  made  at  most  dangerous  and  criti- 
cal juncture*. 

On  12th  of  April,  Prince  Gavgarin# 
envoy  extraordinary,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Emperor  of  Rnssm^and 
the  &ing  of  Poland,  appeared  before  His 
Holiness  in  his  official  capacity  and. pre- 
sented his  credential  letters. 

, , .1  ? 

Constantinople* — The  Ottoman  Porto 
has  just  issued  an  imperial  decrce,  whioh 
imparts  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Gh? 
tholics  and  subjects  protected  by,tb* 
state,  extensive  privileges.  In  the^ye 
of  the  law  they  are  to  bo  no  the  sqme 
footing  as  the  Turks  themselves. Those, 
districts,  that  have  suffered  from  the 
fects  of  war,  are  to  'receive  comp*  ana-, 
tioo  in  money  and  provisions.  The  r^yaKs 
willj  not  be  subjected  to  pnniphmert 
without  an  authorised  sentence  fromthf 
primate  of  jurisdiction ; and  if  >tbfijr  deea^ 
their  sentence  in  any  way  they, 

have  a power,  of  appeal  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  Grand  Sipaior  has  preseated 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  with  500,000. 
piastres  for  the  liquidation  of  jibe  debts 
on  the  patriarchate,  and  to  complete  the 
sam,  the  Greeks  have  engaged  to  furnish 
a piastre  a head  for  the  reparation  of  the 
holy  places  and  the  temple  belonging  to 
the  Christians,  A certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  Greek  state  are 
returning,  into  Turkey,-  finding  that  they 
can  enjoy  more  liberty  there  than  under 
Capo-dTstria.  The  Turkish  government 
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is  at  present  occupied  n establishing  A 
police  after  our  owe  system,  aad  so  ar 
ranging  matters  as  that  the  Christians 
•hall  he  universally  protected. 

China.  -*-Tbe  congregation  of  St  La- 
aaros  la  China  baa  under  its  spiritual 
charge  the  whole  provinces  of  Pekin, 
Caatdn  and  eastern  Tartary;  in  this 
quarter  it  has  one  Earopean  hi  shop,  fif- 
teen native  priests  and  about  40006 
Christian*.  'Flu's  congregation  has  like- 
wise in  charge  the  province  of  Naahin 
and  Honan,  where  it  employs  one  Euro- 
pean- priest,  seven  native  priests  and 
numbers  33,000  Christians.  It  has  also  es- 
tablished i a mission  m Hoape,  where  it 
nitmbem;six  indigenous  priests  and  6,000 
ehmstaans,  and  a mission  in  Ktangsi, 
where  others  is  bat  one  priest  and  600 
ohriftiHns  if  we  except  a certain  nun*- 
her  of  others,  which  this  priest  visits  in 
Chakiang*  The  congregation  has  two 
setnirtaries  afMacao,  one  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  missioimries  for  this  diocese, 
which  comprises  about  7,000  Christians ; 
# otftetfor  the  supply  of  the  other  pro- 
Vinces  -under  Hs  jurisdiction  ; in  these 
ecclesiastic*!  establishments  eight  Euro- 
pean' priests  are  employed^  The  priests 
atlAehed  tn  the  diocese  of  Macao  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  ; 
those  destined  for  the  other  provinces 
tk¥-  subject  to  the  congregation : so  that 
atl  the  indigenous  labourers  in  the  La- 
zariat  missions  are  of  the  congregation 
of£t  Lazarus. 

Formerly  the  Lazarfots  presided  over 
the"  mathematical department  in  the  era- 
peloris  palaee,  and  possessed  a private 
sethhiftryfor  Catechists.  They  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  missionaries  in  the  capi- 
tal and  in  the  province.  The  revolntion 
discontinued  this  mission ; Lamiot  was 
the  Only  one,  who  remained  and  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  emperor,  until  in 
1818,  Ctet  ar  French  Lazarist  having 
beeb  discovered  and  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor’s  orders,  Lamiot  was  banished 
the  empire.  Since  tide  period  he  has 


resided  At  Macao,  and  has  die  direction 
of  the  young  Chinese,  and  keeps  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  other  mission- 
aries. At  present  there  are  fourteen 
Chinese  students,  who  receive  their  edu- 
cation at  Macao,  at  the  expence  of  die 
Lazaristd.  Hitherto  only  two  french 
missionaries  have  been  sent  to  China  ; 
they  are  still  at  Macao  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  country ; they 
will  lose  no  favou  rable  opportunity  of 
gaining  an  entrance  into  the  empire. 
Two  Lanarists  are  at  present  employed 
in  mathematics,  physic  and  astronomy/ 
and  intend  to  devote  their  services  to  the 
establishment  at^Pekin.  ' 

The  congregation  has  Under  Its  cftre 
nine  missions  in  the  sea-pOrt  towns  oftim 
Levant,  viz.  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna; 
Santorin,  Naxia,  Salomes,  Dumas,  Syi 
rian  Tripoli,  Anteura  and  Aleppo. 

The  mission  of  Constantinople  is  ma- 
naged by  three  missionaries,  one  of 
which  b denominated  apostolic  prefect 
of  the  Levant  missions.  They  have  a 
public  church,  in  which  they  celebrate 
mass  after  the  Latin  rite'.  They  preach 
in  Turkish,  Armenian,!  talian  and  French. 
They  are  meritoriously  employed  about 
the  Armenian  Catholics,  who  may  be 
said  to  receive  spiritual  assistance  from 
the  missionaries  only,  since  the  state  of 
servitude  to  which  the  schismatics  have 
reduced  them,  and  the  consequent  adver- 
sity of  such  servitude,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented them  from  having  a sufficient 
number  of  priests  of  their  own  nation. 
The  missionaries  likewise  detiVer  in- 
structions to  those  schismatics,  who  ate 
disposed  to  re-enter  the  ark  of  unity.  A* 
there  is  no  seminary  at  Constantinople, 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a Col- 
lege to  facilitate  conversions,  and  diSS- 
pate  the  cloud  of  ignorance  that  hang# 
around  the  Armenian  Catholics  ; a want 
of  funds  has  prevented  the  completion 
of  this  project,  which  would  require 
15,000  francs.  *>% 

The  last  persecution  gave  birth  to 
numberless  conversions,  as  it  shewed 
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conspicuously  the  courage  and  the  faith 
of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  succours,  which  were  supplied  by 
the  missionaries,  were  also  o(  essential 
service.  The  Catholics  hitherto  ensla- 
ved by  the  schismatics,  have  at  length 
obtained  their  emancipation.  In  futnre 
they  will  have  a patriarch  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  Turkish  government,  and  will 
be  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
schismatical  oppressors.  The  supreme 
pontiff  has  nominated  this  patriarch ; 
and  he  is  *now  actually  at  Constantino- 
ple. This  state  of  things  opens  a pro- 
mising prospect  for  the  future,  but  the 
means  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  are 
but  scanty.  The  Armenian  Catholics  at 
Constantinople  amount  to  30,000,  many 
of  whom  are  extremely  edifying.  The 
entire  Catholic  population  at  Constanti- 
nople is  more  than  40,000  of  different 
nations  ; there  is  likewise  a great  num- 
ber in  the  adjoining  villages. 

Salonica  contains  about  300  Catholics 
under  the  direction  of  two  missionaries, 
who  likewise  appropriate  some  portion 
of  their  time  to  foe  instruction  of  the 
well  inclined  schismatics ; there  are  no 
other  priests.  Santorin  numbers  more 
than  600  Catholics,  who  are  strikingly 
exemplary ; at  present  they  have  but 
one  priest;  they  are  in  expectation  of  a 
second*  A community  of  religious  are 
employed  in  the  education  of  youth. 
Naxia  counts  a greater  number  of  Ca- 
tholics, but  we  are  not  able  to  specify 
the  exact  number;  two  missionaries 
preach  in  Greek,  and  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  their  ministry.  They  keep 
a . school  likewise,  as  the  island  posses- 
ses, no  resources  for  the  education  of 
jrouth;  their  services  are  gratuitous. 
Smyrna  reckons  a considerable  number 
*of, Catholics,  either  natives  or  foreign- 
ers; it  has  two  missionaries  who  preach 
ip  Greek*  Italian  and  French,  and  who 
conduct  a school  for  the  instruction  of 
children.  Antoura  is  the  landing  place 
for, those  labourers,  who  are  destined  for 
^riie  JLevant  missions ; here  they  halt  for 


two  or  three  years  to  render  themselve* 
masters  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  the  only, 
language  of  the  country.  There  are  but 
few  resident  Catholics,  but  it  is  a place 
of  passage  for  Christians  who  visit  the 
Holy  Laud,  There  are  two  missiona- 
ries at  Antoura;  (he  bouse  occupied  by 
them  was  originally  intended  for  the  e- 
du cation  of  the  native  youth,  especially 
the  Maronites,  who  are  desirous  of  tak- 
ing to  the  church.  This  seminary  was 
stripped  of  its  resources  during  the  re- 
volution and  discontinued  ; its  re-estab- 
lishment would  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage. There  is  also  at  Antoura  a 
community  of  religious  of  die  order  of 
the  Visitation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries. 

Syrian  Tripoli  at  the  present  moment 
is  destitute  of  a priett ; this  mission  was 
abandoned  about  thirty  years  ago  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  resident 
priests  ; the  chapel  and  foe  house  are  io 
a state  of  rapid  decay.  And  would  re- 
quire five  or  six  thousand  francs  to  re- 
store them. 

Aleppo  was  formerly  a great  commer- 
cial city,  but  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  last  visitation  of  an  earthquake. 
It  contains  about  3,000  Catholics  ex- 
clusive of  those,  who  are  scattered  over 
the  surrounding  country ; two  missiona- 
ries  devote  their  time  ancT  attention  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  this  portion  of  the 
vineyard.  Damas  likewise  numbers  a- 
bout  3,000  Catholics  and  two  missiona- 
ries, who  have  just  undertaken  (lie  estab- 
lishment of  a seminary ; this  mission  has 
been  in  existence  only  two  years.  As 
the  mountains  of  Libanus  are  covered 
with  Catholics,  the  missionaries  at  sta- 
ted times  pay  them  regular  visits. 

These  four  Syrian  missions  claim  die 
attention  of  the  faithful.  In  this  coun- 
try there  is  apportion  of  every  sect,  and 
every  day  witnesses  the  return  of  some 
or  other  to  the  bosom  of  foe  Church. 
Some  time  ago  a bishop  and  his  diocese 
were  re -united  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Unfortunately  in  this  part  is  foupd  a 
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great  deal  of  ignorance,  even  amongst 
the  clergy.  The  , missionaries  are  in, 

high  estimation,  and  possess  the  confi: 
deqce  of  their  flocks.  They  do  honour 
to  religion  by  their  zeal  against  those 
who  are  severed  from  the  Church,  and 
by  tendering  their  utmost  succour  to  the 
Catholics,  who  are  doomed  to  experi- 
ence the  vexations  conduct  of  the  pa- 
chas. 

* -i  '■  * ; 

The  mission  at  Algiers  was  establish- 
ed by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  in  behalf  of 
tlje  captive  Christians.  It  was  suppres- 
sed at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and 
despoiled  of  its  revenues.  In  1814,  the 
Pope  expressed  a wish  for  its  re-estab- 
lishment ; and,  consequently,  the  follow- 
(ng  year  two  Lazarist  missionaries  were 
seq{  thither,  and  continued  until  the  block- 
ade. As  there  were  no  longer  any  slaves 
at,  Algiers,  the  missionariesjdevoted’their 
g^teqtion  to  the  small  number  of  resi- 
dent Catholics,  who  had  no  other  spiri- 
tual assistance.  At  the  season  of  the 
corat  fishing,  which  continues  two  months, 
one  of  the  two  missionaries  repairs  to 
jBona,  where  many  Catholics  from  all  na- 
tions are  to  he  fpnnd. 

For  some  time  past  the  Lazarist s have 
been  sending  missionaries  to  the  United 
States;  ten  have  the  direction  of  various 
parishes.  Ip  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis, 
they'posses*  a seminary  containing  thirty 
inmates,  a noviciate  of  nine  young  gen- 
tlemen and  a college,  which  reckons 
nearly  p hundred  students.  The  Bi- 
shops of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
belong  to  the  congregation. 

4 ‘ Thfs  congregation  has  recently  estab- 
lished two  colleges  in  Brazil,  in  one 
there  is  a noviciate.  It  has  also  express 
permission  from  government  to  extend 
its  establishment  at  pleasure, 

" In  1829,  four  young  Chinese  arrived 
in  France,  to  receive  a course  of  educa- 
tion ; and  in  the  month  of  October,  two 
others  came  for  the  same  purpose.  Cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  the  return 
of  these  *young  men  necessary.  They 
quitted  Paris  the  23d  of  November  last, 
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accompanied  by  a priest,  who  is  destined 
for  the  Chinese  missions.  Tins  yoyqge 
Cost  more  than  13,000  francs* 

The  congregation  at.  one  time  receiv- 
ed from  Government  an  annual  grant  of 
15,000  francs  ; this  grant  is  no  longer 
made.  It  has  been  resolved  to  print  an 
edition  of  the  Journee  du  Chretien,  and 
of  the  Following  of  Christ  iq  modern 
Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Ca- 
tholics, who  are  in  want  of  books  of  spi- 
ritual instruction,  and  to  whom  the  Eng- 
lish tender  Protestant  bibles.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Journee  du  Chretieq.  to  the 
number  of  4,000  copies,  has  cost  4,000 
francs.  A want  of  means  has  delayed 
for  ’ the  present  the  edition  of  the  Fol- 
lowing of  Christ. 


DOMESTIC  & MISCELLANEOUS. 

At  the  request  of  our  learned  and  va- 
lued correspondent, Dr.  Forster,  we  glad- 
ly insert  the  following  observations , 
with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  and 
which  are  the  result  of  a late  aerial 
voyage , which  he  recently  made  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  aeronaut  Mr. 
Green . 

u Abont  half  past  five  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  30, 1 ascended  with  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  balloon,  from  the  Friars* 
Garden.  The  balloon  was  forty  feet  Tn 
vertical  and  about  thirty  in  horizontal 
diameter,  which  together  with  its  neck, 
gave  it  nearly  the  shape  of  a pear.  Tt 
was  filled  with  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  heavier  than  pure  hydro- 
gen ; and  its  buoyant  power  when  We 
got  into  the  wicket*  basket,  suspended 
under  it,  in  which  we  rode,  mu3t  haVe 
been  equal  to  lifting  np  ourselves  attd 
several  bags  of  sand, 'although  the  bal- 
loon was  not  completely  inflated.  ' 

%<  The  air  was  mild  and  still,  atrd 
there  were  ifiany  clouds  in  the  upper 
regions,  some  of  which  appeared  by 
2 s 
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their  forms,  to  be  charged  with  elec- 
tric fluid. 

“On  first  ascending,  the  balloon 
rose  majestically  with  a moderate  Telo- 
city, in  a direction  nearly  W.  N.  W. 
by  N.y  passing  ore r the  valley,  and  ta- 
king its  course  towards  Writtle,  The 
spectacle  was  now  very  i caponing  ; — the 
numerous  faces  befow,  all  turned  to- 
wards us  as  to  a centre,  shouting 
amidst  the  sounds  of  instruments  from 
the  band,  and  dying  away  by  degrees, 
the  bright  and  varied  colour  of  the 
young  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the  wide- 
ly extending  prospect  of  villages,  fields, 
and  streams,  which  as  we  ascended 
seemed  to  widen  on  our  view,  till  it 
was  at  length  bounded  by  the  ocean, 
had  a vastly  imposing  effect.  Knowing 
the  country  well,  I could  point  out  to 
my  fellow  aeronaut  the  various  objects 
in  view;  among  others  I particularly 
observed  the  course  of  the  Maldon 
River,  the  Thames,  Harwich,  and  at 
one  time  South  End ; but  a cloud  soon 
intervened  between  us  and  that  place ; 
in  ten  minutes  more,  however,  the  hills 
of  Kent,  which  we  first  discerned,  be- 
came obsenred  by  the  mists,  and  the 
gentle  gleam  of  the  snn  scarcely  peep- 
ftig  through  a thin  stratum  of  cloud 
above  us,  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
more  grey  and  Bober  tints  of  evening. 

“ When  nearly  over  Mr.  Knox’s 
house,  in  Writtle  Park,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1500  feet,  we  perceived 
k considerable  motion  in  the  car ; the 
oscillation  was  increased,  and  we  found 
that  we  bad  got  into  a different  cur 
rent  of  air,  bnt  so  gentle  was  its  force, 
that  we  were  almost  imperceptibly  waft- 
ed back  again  till  we  got  over  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford. This  was  in  fact,  the  S.  W.  cur- 
rent, which,  increasing  in  force,  during 
the  night,  became  the  S.  W.  gale  that 
‘blew,  all  Sunday,  and  brought  the  show- 
ers, having,  as  I have  proved  currents 
do,  descended.  However,  It  was  as 
yet  only  a breath  of  air.  We  soon 


found  ovrselres  In  yet  another  current, 
and  the  car,  which  was  now  steadied 
by  the  grappling  iron  which  Mr.  Green 
had  provided,  and  which  hung  by  a 
rope,  was  so  motionless  as  to  enable  me 
to  distinguish  our  altered  course  only 
by  the  relative  position  of  objects  be- 
low. 1 found  the  increased  angle  sob- 
tended  by  us  and  Mr.  King's  boose, 
and  consequently  that  we  were  going  to 
Broovpfield.  We  were  still  mounting, 
and  I now  perceived  a sensation  of  pres- 
sure on  tbe  tympanum  of  the  ear,  ac- 
companied by  a considerable  impetus  of 
blood  to  the  bead,  very  like  what  other 
aeronauts  have  described,  and  which  I 
had  before  experienced  in  a 1cm  degree, 
after  surmounting  very  high  bills  in 
Switzerland.  It  was  also  accompanied 
with  temporary  deafness.  Blanchard, 
darnerin,  MM.  Charles  and  Roberts, 
and  all  the  early  aerial  travellers.  Who 
mounted  very  high,  have  described  this 
sensation,  which  is,  while  it  lasts,  a 
painful  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of 
breathing  a rarified  atmosphere;  but  I 
have  ascertained  its  cause,  and  I feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  unattend- 
ed with  any  real  danger,  particularly  if 
care  be  taken  pot  to  ascend  or  sink  too 
rapidly.  We  were  now  gently  throwing 
ont  ballast,  and  the  balloon,  taking  a 
sort  of  curved  or  crescent  course  while 
mounting,  must,  as  I have  since  be- 
come convinced,  have  been  slowly  as- 
cending in  a spiral.  At  length,  at  the 
elevation  of  near  6,00fl  feet,  we  found 
ourselves  perfectly  becalmed,  and  so 
remained  for  near  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  motionless  spectators  of  a vast  pan- 
orama, over  which  tbe  most  profound 
and  indescribable  silence  prevailed. 
Accustomed  as  I had  been,  in  the  course 
of  my  varied  life,  to  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions, on  high  mountains,  in  boats,  up- 
on the  waves,  in  travelling,  in  floating 
on  gentle  water,  I had  as  yet  seta  no- 
thing like  this.  I remember,  in  Cros- 
sing to  France,  the  first  experience  of 
a steamboat,  paddling  across  the  level 
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brine  like  a fish,  was  a curious  pheno-  sible  bursting  of  the  machine!  or  the 


menon,  having  before  been  only*  con- 
veyed by  saiUug  vessels.  But  this  new- 
born Leviathan  of  the  sea  is  nothing  to 
a balloon  ; neither  is  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a balloon  in  motion  at  nil 
comparable  to  a balloon  at  rest.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself,  reader,  two  persons 
suspended  in  a small  wicker  basket, 
slung  under  an  inflated  bag  of  huge  di- 
mensions buoyant  in  the  air,  immedi- 
ately beneath  a canopy,  of  mist,  and  in 
tbejelerated  plane  of  evaporating  clouds, 
whose  grotesque  forms  are  gradually 
becoming  lost  amid  the  shadows  of 
greyhooded  evening*  in  perfect  stillness, 
without  any  perceivable  motion,  and 
looking  down  Bpon  a great  and  appar- 
ently concave  amphitheatre, divided  like 
ta  map*  and  made  up  of  objects  too  dl- 
, mjnutive  by  their  distance  to  be  well 
defined  p— and  you  may  get  some  idea 
. of  the, sensation  produced  by  a view  from 
a becalmed  balloon*  One  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  have  been  divested  of  all  ter- 
restial  connections,  and,  raised  above 
the  smoke  and  stir  of  that  dim  spot  cal- 
led earth,  to  be  breathing,  in  delicious 
tranquillity,  the  purer  ether  of  celestial 
regions.  The  thing  which  at  first  seems 
inexplicable,  is,  that  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion, persons  unaccustomed  to  great 
height*,  do  not  oftener  turn  giddy  ; but 
I am  convinced,  by  both  experience 
and  reasoning,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
idea  of  complete  insulation.  Few  peo- 
ple could  rock  ever  so  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  sitting  on  the  truck  of  a fri- 
gate afloat, without  losing  their  balance, 
yet  I found  I could  bang  over  the  slen- 
der osier  woof  of'  the  car  of  the  bal- 
loon in  the  air,  without  any  sensation 
of  giddiness.  In  the  case  of  being  on 
the  mast,  or  on  a high  spire,  the  real 
cause  of  vertigo  is  the  consciousness  of 
connection  with  the  tottering  or  float- 
ing body  below  us.  1 proved  this  by 
looking  up  at  our  connection  with  the 
flying  ballon  above  us,  and  theu,  for 
sake  of  experiment,  imagined  the  pos- 


snapping  of  the  ropes,  which  in  a mo- 
ment created  all  the  sensation  of  ver- 
tigo, but  which  did  not  last  longer  than 
I chose  to  entertain  it.  To  return  to 
our  voyage,  from  which  philosophy 
has  induced  me  to  digress,  we  found 
at  about  six  o'clock  that  the  balloon 
was  still  gently  ascending;  and  at  this 
time  l became  conscious  again  of  in- 
creased altitude  by  a loud  snapping  in 
the  ears.  I therefore  requested  Mr. 
Green  to  check  the  ascent  by  means  of 
the  valve,  and  to  get  it  down  into  a re- 
gion of  less  rarified  air,  that  I might 
be  free  from  annoyance  in  order  to4ob- 
serve  the  view ; at  length  we  thought 
it  time  to  prepare  for  our  descent,  and 
pulling  the  valve  again  got  into  a faint 
breath  of  wind,  probably  only  some 
stray  eddy  from  the  interstices  of  the 
clouds,  or  the  replenishing  breeze  of 
some  of  those  electrical  vacuums  which 
I believe  often  take  place  in  variable 
weather..  A second  or  third  pull  made 
us  come  down  more  rapidly,  and  we 
were  soon  floating  over  the  pine  trees 
near  Broomfield  Lodge.  In  a few 
nutes  we  felt  something  take  hold  qf 
the  anchor,  and  a boy  and  some  men 
hauled  us  down  into  the  middle  of  a 
field  of  oats,  the  property  qf  Mr.  James 
Christy,  of  Broomfield,  to  whom,  for 
his  polite  attention,  in  rendering  use  veiy 
possible  assistance  and  accommodation, 
we  beg  herein  fo  offer  our  united  and 
sincere  thanks. 

“ We  experienced  no  other  ioconve*? 
nience  whatever  during  the  voyage  than 
the  stretching  of  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear. 

“ I shall  now  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  philosophical  friends,  some  ob- 
servations made  during  -the  aerial  voy- 
age. And  firstly  with  respect  to  tfie 
organ  of  bearing  and  the  propagation 
of  sound.  I must  observe  that  at  a very 
moderate  elevation  all  the  sounds  be- 
low us,  loud  as  they  were,  became  in- 
audible ; while  it  is  well  known  that  a 
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lark  on  the  wiag  above  oar  beads  on 
a spring  morning  is  as  distinctly  beard 
to  ting,  when  almost  out  of  sight  from 
elevation,  as  when  be  is  near  the  ground 
'hence  1 admit  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Orcen,  that  sounds  descend  better  than 
they  rise. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
very  distinctly  the  manner  in  which 
cumuli  below  os  subsided  into  fog  in 
the  evening,  which,  stietebiug  over  the 
marshes  as  it  descended  along  the 
course  of  the  water,  bad  the  appear* 
ance  of  white  smoke. 

The  temporary  deafness  produced 
by  change  of  elevation  is,  in  fact,  caus- 
ed by  sudden  rarification ; the  air  en- 
closed within  the  tympanum,  expanding 
as  the  external  pressure  is  lessened, 
whereby  the  chorda  tympani  is  stretch- 
ed. In  descending  again,  the  reverse 
phenomenon  takes  place,  but  in  either 
Case  the  effects  are  similar. 

The  pressure  from  impetus  of 
blood  to  the  bead  enhances  the  effect, 
and  produces  momentary  confusion ; 
hence  I would  advise  all  persons,  sub. 
ject  to  wbat  the  Italians  call  capipleni - 
um,  or  to  headache,  to  submit  to  de- 
pletion, previous  to  a voyage  in  the  air, 
as  a good  precaution  against  danger. 

I felt  so  certain  of  the  effect  on  the 
tympanum  which  I had  to  encounter, 
that  I made  np  my  mind  to  it  before- 
hand. In  persons  in  whom  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes  are  perfectly  free  from  ob- 
struction, this  effect  might  possibly  not 
tyke  place.  MM.  Bertrand  and  Mor- 
veau,  MM.  Charles  and  Roberts, 
Blanchard,  Lunardi,  and  inJeed  most 
aeronauts,  have  experienced  this  pain- 
ful effect  of  a quick  descent. 

On  first  rising  into  the  air,  I ob- 
served that  by  a sort  of  deception  of 
vision,  the  earth  seemed  to  recede  in- 
' stead  of  the  balloon  seeming  to  ascend. 
This  I account  for,  from  the  novel  man- 
ner of  noticing  those  changes  In  the 
- surrounding  scenery,  which  suggest  the 


June, 

notion'  of  change  of  place  in  bodies 
without  ui. 

Wbeu  at  a great  height  the  pros- 
pect below  seems  concave,  the  horizon 
being  elevated  all  round  like  the  ridge 
of  a bowl,  at  least  so  it  appeared 
me.  On  a mountain,  the  convexity  of 
our  terrestial  support,  and  the  peaksof 
other  mountains,  probably  destroy  this 
effect. 

I at  first  intended  to  take  up  with 
me  an  electrometer  and  other  electri- 
cal instruments,  but  I am  persuaded* 
that  from  the  humidity  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  I could  not  have  used 
them,  and  if  we  had  bad  sudden  squalls 
and  changes  of  currents  in  the  air  to. 
encouuter,  which  I suspected  might  hb 
the  case,  we  might  have  broken  them. 

I shall  conclude  with  some  rc-t 
marks,  which  may  be  of  use  to. other 
aerial  travellers,  arranged  under  di*n 
tinct  heads ; they  may  serve  us  a guide 
for  future  observations  and  dis<K>vert£*k 
and  point  out  what  are  the  accjdeujki 
to  be  guarded  against , 

Of  Giddiness • Habit*  the  hieing; 
been  accustomed  to  be  on  height*,  and 
perhaps  something  in  organization,  at-1 
so,  have  guarded  me  against  alt,npp*e«< 
hensiou  of  giddiness;  neither  am  h 
sick  at  sea,  either  from  the  nailing  nuta- 
tion of  a cutter  before  the  windy  qr  the 
saitigrade  progression  of  a steam-boat* 
but  as  all  persons  may  not  be  *o  cir- 
cumstanced, I may  venture*  An  theab* 
sence  of  experience,  to  hazard  some 
conjectures  on  the  mode  of  preventing 
giddiness  in  all  these  cases  of  un want- 
ed motion.  To  those  who  cannot  look 
down  from  a pinnacle  with  ease,  I 
would  recommend  not  to  look,  on  first 
ascending,  directly  on  objects  beneath 
the  balloon,  but  on  the  distant  horizon, 
in  a similar  way  I have  formerly  kepi 
away  sickness  at  sea,  by  fixing  nay  at- 
tention on  distant  object*  on  shore,  or 
on  ships  afar  off.  The  cause  of  this  is, 
that  tilery  is  less  change  of  relative  po- 
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sition  perceived,  because  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  distant  objects,  varies  with 
less  rapidity.  I am  fond  of  scudding 
quickly  in  the  air,  over  a rapid  succes- 
sion of  terrestial  objects ; but  I ques- 
tion if  this  be  not  the  very  thing  which 
persons  not  used  to  sailing  would  be 
annoyed  by.  Again  the  oscillation  of 
the  balloon  and  car  in  mounting  slow- 
ly, is  less  agreeable  than  direct  mo- 
tion, just  in  the  same  way  that  a barge 
in  a wallowing  sea,  with  {a  little  wind, 
would  be  more  annoying  to  persons  un- 
accustomed to  it,  than  the  going  through 
the  water  swiftly  in  a sharp  keeled 
vessel  with  a light  breeze  on  the  beam. 

I differ  with  those  who  think  that  the 
shaking  is  the  sole  cause  of  sea  sickness. 

Possible  Accidents.  These  arise  1st 
From  the  chance  of  the  valve  not  ac- 
ting, in  which  ease  the  balloon  might 
mount  up  like  a shot,  and  bursting 
from  distension  ; 2ndly.  From  getting 
into  the  vacuum  of  jan  electric  discharge 
among- the  clouds  ; 3rdly.  From  too 
rapid  a descent,  falling  into  water,  or 
geuta#  entangled  among  trees.  All 
these  are  to  be  avoided  by  skill  and  nse. 
My  only  object  of  solicitude,  as  far  as 
cat*  w*s  concerned,  was  to  avoid  too 
great  a distension  of  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  which  was  my  own  concern 
as  a physiologist.  In  all  cases  of  ex- 
periment the  best  way  is  to  take  the  or- 
dinary precautions,  and  then— permit te 
Dwis  teeter  a* 

Mr.  Green  has  a very  ingenious  con- 
trivance, by  means  of  which  he  can  con- 
vert the  blUoon  into  a sort  of  parachute, 
in  case  of  danger,  by  pinching  it  up  and 
altering  its  shape  so  as  to  break  the  fall. 

u With  regard  to  any  imagined  dan- 
ger, the  fact  Mi  With  an  unskilful  aero- 
naut there  weald  be  danger  even  in  the 
finest  clear  weather,  to  a person  not  con- 
versant with  science ; but  with  an  able 
and  intrepid  aeronaut  as  Mr.  Green,  I 
should  feel  very  little  apprehension  of 
mischief  even  in  a thunderstorm.  In 


Aerostation,  as  in  navigation,  or  in  land- 
carriage,  every  success  depends  on  ha- 
bit and  collectedness,  and  in  the  due  ex- 
ertion of  those  mental  energies,  which  in 
every  succeeding  age  man  is  exerting  in 
some  new  direction  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  the  advancement  of  civilised 
life. 

u T.  Forster.* 

Our  correspondent  at  Rome,  in  the 
course  of  his  letter  indulges  in  a little 
jeu  (T  esprit,  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  copying  into  our  journal.  Addres- 
sing a friend  he  says : Mr.  — — ■ of 
London  writes  word,  that  though  his  an- 
nual Ham  and  Torkey  were  sent,  yet 
that  the  Ham  melted  in  the  pot,  and  that 
the  Turkey  had  no  fat  to  melt  I ob- 
serve In  reply  that  this  shews  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  how  these  vile  revolu- 
tions are  beginningto  reach  our  hearths 
and  our  pots.  That  Greece  now  forms 
no  integral  part  of  Turkey;  no  wonder 
■therefore  that  bis  Turkey  should  have  no 
fat . 

Dr.  Wiseman  has  just  published  an 
Italian  dissertation,  which  he  entitles, 

. w La  Sterilita  delle  Mission©  intraprese 
Dai  Protestant i per  la  conversione  dti 
popoli  infidel.*”  In  other  words  u The 
inefficiency  of  the  Missions  set  on  tog t 
by  Protestants  for  the  conversion  of  infi- 
del nations.”  It  is  an  extension  of  his 
.Inaugural  Lecture,  which  he  read  last 
year  on  being  admitted  a memberof  the 
Accademia  di  Religione  Cattolica.  It 
is  printed  at  the  Propaganda  press.  W © 
are  in  expectation  of  an  early  copy.  On 
its  arrival,  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers,  some  of  its  interesting 
details. 

Mr.  Larkin  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
has  lately  published  a spirited  pamphlet 
in  reply  to  the  ferocious  insults  and 
fierce  attacks  upon  the  Catholic  Religi- 
on by  Captain  Gordon,  in  a speech  de- 
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flvered  in  the  Brunswick  pitoe  Chapel,  in 
that  town  On  Wednesday  March  2d  last 
Mn  L’s  publication  is  a bold  attack  on 
the  adverse  taction,  at  the  same  time  a 
vindication  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  The 
rapidity  of  its  sale,  1,000  copies  having 
nearly  Been  sold  In  a few  weeks,  and  a 
second  edition  of  it  printed,  is  a proof  ol 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  ef- 
fectual way  in  which  he  has  checked  the 
contemptuous  sarcasms  and  divisive  lan- 
guage of  this  well  paid  secretary  of  the 
Reformation  Society. 

We  extract  the  following  curious  ob- 
servations, from  a very  curious  and  in- 
teresting work  of  Or.  Forster’s,  entitled 
u The  Perennial  Calendar  and  Compatn- 
oo  to  the  Almanack,  &c."  They  occur 
on  the  first  of  April,  and  are  headed 
« On  all  Fool’s  Day,  April  1st"  Of  the 
remote  origin  of  this  title,  there  seems 
doubts;  but  most  agree  in  explaining  it 
Old  or  Auld  Foot's  Day,  which,  in  the 
old  Catholic  Romish  Calendar,  wan 
transferred  to  the  first  of  January.  The 
following  passage  on  this  day  occurs  in 
an  Essay  to  retrieve'  the  Ancient  Celtic : 

M There  is  nothing  hardly,  that  will  bear 
a clearer  demonstration  than  that  the 
primitive  Christians;  by  way  ofconcili- 
liating  the  Pagans  to  a better  worship* 
humoured  their  prejudices  by*  yielding  to 
a conformity  of  names,  and  even  of  cus- 
toms, where  they  did  not  essentially  in- 
terfere with  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel  doctrine.  This  was*  done  in  or- 
der to  quiet  their  possession,  and  secure 
tlieir  tenure  * an  admirable  ^expedient, 
and ' extremely  fit,  in  those  barbaWtfs 
times,  to  prevent  the  people  from  return- 
ing te  their  old  religion;  Among  these, 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  was 
the  Festum  Fatuorum , when  part  of  the 
jollity  of  the  season  was  a burlesque 
election  of  a mock  Pope,  mock  Cardi- 
nals, and  mdfck  Bishops,  attended  by  a 
thousand  absurd  ceremonies,  gambols 
and  anticks." 


tkteltigdnce.  June, 

A writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine also,  vet  llii.  for  July  1783,  p,  578, 
conjectures  that  M the  custom  of  imposing 
upon  and  ridicnling  people  on  the  first  of 
April,  may  have  an  allusion  to  the  mock- 
ery of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by,  the 
Jews.  Something  like  this,  which  we 
call  making  April  fools,  is  practised  al- 
so abroad  in  Catholic  Countries  on  In- 
nocents’ Day,  on  which  occasion  people 
rnn  through  all  the  rooms,  making  a pre- 
tended search  in  and  under  the  beds,  in 
memory  I believe,  of  the  search  made 
by  Herod  for  the  discovery  and  distrac- 
tion of  the  child  Jesus,  and  his  having 
been  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by  the 
Wise  Men,  who,  contrary  to'  his  orders 
and  expectation,  returned  to  their  own 
country  another  way." 

The  French  have  their  AllFobk*  Dtyj, 
and  call  the  person  imposed  upon  Pyis* 
son  \(T  Ainril,  whom  we  term  an  April 
Fool.  Bellingen  in  his  Etymology  of 
French  Proverbs,  gives  us  the  following 
explanation  of  this  costpni.  The  word 
Poisson,  he  contends,  is  corrupted 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  people  from 
Passion;  and  length  of  time  has  almost 
totally  defaced  the  original  intention, 
which  Was  as  follows : that,  as  the  pas- 
sion of  oar  ShvioUr  took  place  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jew*  sent 
Christ  backwards  and  forwards  to  mock 
and  torment  him,  i.  e.  from  Annas  to 
Gaipba*,  from  Caiphas  to  Pilate,  firotn 
Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  bfcck 
again  to  Pilate,  this  ridiculCUs,  or  rather 
impious  custom;  took  its  risefrom  thenefe, 
by  which  we  send  about,  from  one  place 
to  another,  such  persons  as  we  think  pro- 
per objects  of  our  ridicule.  Such  is 
Bellingen’8  explanation. 

Calling  this  u All  Fools*  Day,”  seems  to 
be  the  same  day  asthe  Feast  of  Fools, 
which  was  held  on  the  1st  of  January,  of 
which  a very  particular  description'  may 
be  fotrad  in  DC  Cange’s  Glossary,  undfcr 
the  word  Kalentke, 
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Brand  says,  that  “in  the  north  of  En- 
gland persons  thns  imposed  upon  are 
called  ‘April  Gowks.'  A Gouk  or 
Gowk  is  properly  a cuckoo,  and  is  used 
here,  metaphorically,  in  vulgar  language, 
for  a Fool.  The  cuckoo  is,  indeed,  every 
where  a name  of  contempt  Gauch,  in 
the  Teutonic,  is  rendered  stulfust  fool  ; 
whence  also  our  Northern  wort|,  a Goke, 
or  Gawky.” 

In  Scotland,  on  April  day,  they  have 
a custom  of  hunting  the  Gowk*  as  ,it  is 
termed.  This  is  done  by  sending  silly 
people  upon  fools’  errands,  from  place 
to  place,  by  means  of  a letter,  in  which 
is  written : 

On  the  first  day  of  Aprile, 

Hunt  the  Gowk  aoother  mile. 

The  Dr.  has  several  other  explanations, 
to  which  we  refer  our  inquisitive  readers. 

Ecclesiastical  movements, — The  Re  v, 
ft.  Rnlme,  is  stationed  at  Leicester,  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Rev.  B,  Csaetryck. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Maguire,  has  been 
appointed  to  Hardwicke,  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  JVL  Corbishley,  lately  deceased. 

The  Rev.  James  M‘EJvoy,  has  been 
appointed  to  th*  mission  at  Bellingham, 
and  Hesleyside,  in  the  coaoty  of  Nor- 
thumberland, vacant  by  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  George  Turner,  to  the  Prior- 
ship  of  St.  Gregory’s  College,  Down- 
side. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Middlehurst,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  mission  at  West 
Wilton,  and  Ley  burn,  in  the  county  of 
York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Billington, 

The  Rev.  Mr  Keasley,  has  been  sent 
to  York,  to  assist  the  Rev.  B.  Raymeut, 
V.  G,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
indisposition  of  the  Rev.  T.  Billington, 
and  the- Rev,  , James  Newsham,  at  the 
Barr.  The  recovery  of  those  Rev.  Gen- 
ffcmen  is  despaired  of. 


During  Lent, -ordinations  were  held  at 
St  Mary’s  'College  Os  cot,  bythe  Right 
Rev.  I>r.  Walsb,  when  iMr.  W.  IlsJey, 
received  the  Minor  orders,  and  Messrs* 
Cheadle,  Tempest,  and  FairtsK,  were 
prpmaied  to  the  order  of  Sub  deaconship. 

A correspondent  informs  ns  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  Northern  District,  intends 
giving  ordinations  at  'Uah&w  College,  on 
Saturday  the  24th  of  September  next,  on 
which  occasion  a . number  of  Divines  will 
be  ordained,  belonging  to  this  seminary, 
also  a number  of  Divipes  from  Ample- 
forth  College,  in  the  county  of  York* 
will  receive  ordinations  at  the  same 
time. 

The  animal  meeting  of  the  Midinod 
Clergy,  held  at  Sedgley  Park,  on  the 
27th  April  was  numerously  attended, 
there  being  present  on  the  occasion  fifty 
six  Priests,  beside  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  the  Bishop  of  the  district  Se- 
veral were  prevented  by  incidental  cir- 
cumstances from  attending  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note,  that  of  the  Clergy  present, 
twenty  five  bad  been  Students  in  the  se- 
minary, in  which  they  were  then  con- 
gregated. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  of  Sunder- 
land had  fifty  new  communicants  on 
Easter  Sunday,  thirty  of  whom  were 
converts.  A similar  number  of  young 
persons  were  admitted  to  their  first  com- 
munion on  Sunday  the  8th  of  May,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Worswick,  also  a number  of  con- 
verts and  other  yonng  persons  are  un- 
der preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacraments,  by  this  able 
and  efficient  divine. 

BIRTHS. 

On  the  7th  ntt.  Cumberland  Row. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Mrs.  Chart** 
Larkin,  of  a Son. 

On  the  10th  alt.  in  the  - same  town, 
Mrs.  Matthew  Robson,  of  a Scfo.  ‘ 
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HARRIED. 

On  Tuesday  April  26th  at  die  Catholic 
Chapel,  Edmund-street,  Liverpool, by  the 
Rev.  T.  Fisher,  afterwards  at  Childwall 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Bad  nail,  Mr. 
Richard  Hall  to  Frances,  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Latham,  Esq.  Wavertree. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  on  Sunday  the  10th  olt.  at  Lart- 
ington,  William  Witham  Esq.  Son  of  the 
late  Thomii8  Witham,  of  Cliffe,  Esq.  and 
brother  to  Mrs.  H.  Silvertop  Witham,  of 
L&rtington  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York, 
aged  53. 

Lately  at  Birtley,  in  the  County  of 
Durham,  Miss  Barbara  Scott,  sister  to 
the  Rev.  William  Scott  of  Acton,  near 
London,  aged  41,  greatly  respected. 

Also  Miss  Johnson,  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  above  place,  greatly 
esteemed. 

Lately,  Mrs.  Mary  Daly,  mother  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Daly,  of  Oxford-street,  Li- 
verpool. builder,  in  the  66th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  of  Copperas-hill  Chapel,  accom- 
panied by  a very  great  number  of  la- 
menting friends. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Catharine  Mary 
Lady  Smythe,  of  Wotton,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Peter  Holford,  of  Wootton, 
Esq.  and  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Car- 
rington Smith,  of  the  same  place. — She 
married  Sir  Edward  Smythe  of  Acton- 
burnel.  Baronet,  and  by  him  had  one 
Son,  the  present  Baronet — Her  chari- 
ties were  grtat  and  extensive ; and  her 
memory  will  be  long  held  in  benediction, 
not  only  by  those  who  were  the  objects 
of  them,  but  by  all,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  her  unaffected  aud  sterling  pie- 
ty, and  With  her  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
her  forefathers,  of  which  she  has  left  us 
a standing  memorial  in  the  beautiful 
Dtpric  Chapel,  erected  by  her,  and  ad- 


joining to  her  house  at  Wootton.— Blea- 
ted are  the  dead  • oho  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  their  worte  follow  them,  Apoc • 
14.  13. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Longhorsley  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  the  Rev.  John  Sharrock,  O. 
S.  B.  Brother  to  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Gregory  William  Sharrock.  Bishop  of 
Telmessen,  O.  S.  B*  Yio.  Ap.  of  the 
Western  District  Forty  years  ago  Mr. 
Sharrock  was  Chaplain  to  Mr.  Scroop, 
of  Danby,  Yorkshire.  He  succeeded  to 
the  mission  of  Longhorsley,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  May  2d  1792. 
This  lamented  clergyman  was  a gentle- 
man of  literary  attainments,  a great  rea- 
der, moch  attached  to  his  order,  and 
fond  of  descanting,  with  the  pleasing 
garrulity  of  age,  on  the  virtues  and  me- 
rits of  the  great  men  whom  it  bad  pro- 
duced. For  many  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  tormented  by  a severe 
disease,  the  torture  of  which  he  boro 
with  great  resignation,  and  the  fortitude 
of  a Christian.  The  life  of  this  pious  ser- 
vant of  his  Lord,  was  indeed  a pattern 
for  example,  his  virtnes  for  esteem  and 
imitation.  His  mortal  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  burial  ground  near  to 
those  of  his  predecessor.  A solemn 
Dirge  was  channted  on  the  occasion. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Clergy,  six  of  whom  bore  his 
pall,  and  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  vicinity.  A tablet,  with  a suitable 
inscription  is  about  to  be  erected  to  bis 
memory. 

Lately  at  his  seat  Ugbrook  Park, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifford. 

On  Ascension  day,  the  Rev.  R.  Adam- 
son. Hartpury  Coort,  near  Gloucester. 

On  Tuesday  17th  May,  J.  Donelan, 
Esq.  Ballydonelan,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Galway,  formerly  of  Oscott. 

On  Tuesday,  May  24,  G.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Esq.  Hodsock  Park,  Notts. 

R.  I.  P. 


Printed  by  R,  P . Stone,  5,  Cherry  Street , Birmingham, 
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3f%»  Churtk  nf  bttglemd. 

An4  Hue*  nueaf  dte  MVM  Angels,  *ha  M fi*  Mteil  tteto,  fttfd  flpfctfc 

jtiib sa*  saying:  CdmO*  I wiUdhew  that  tha  csadeteaatisw  <ff  tk  gnat  hartet*  who 
aifttothapew  many  wa ten. 

ApOCALYPfSXvii.  1. 

At  different  periods  of  the  three  centuries,  wliich  constitute  the  exist- 
ence of  the  church  of  England,  the  more  zealous  of  her  children  have 
taken  into  their  hfcnds  the  mysterious  volume  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
have  amused  themselves,  and  each  other,  with  the  sagacious  identifica- 
tion of  the  Babylon,  there  denounced,  with  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  more  profound  and  enlightened  expositors  have  ventured  even  to 
ftc  thfe  date  of  her  destruction,  and  the  disappointment  of  former  pre- 
dictions has  never  fortned  a reason  for  a moment  of  caution  in  regard 
to  others.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  one  of  these  sagacious  prophets, 
that  he  survived  the  term  of  his  own  prophecy,  bat,  with  the  genuine 
Ooufage  of  hid  tribe,  he  presently  fixed  another  date,  but,  wisely,  at 
each  a distance  of  time,  that  he  could  not  calculate  upon  living  to  see 
that  second  falsification,  which  his  survivors  have  witnessed. 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  that  most  able  and  interesting  volume,  his  Controver- 
sial Tracts,  a volume,  which  we  propose  to  present  to  our  readers,  here- 
after, in  the  pages  of  our  Review,  has  a short  and  amusing  article, 
which  he  entitles : w Observations  on  some  fashionable  interpretations 
tff  IhC  ApoCalypse.*  From  this  essay,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
make  a short  extract^  as  a specimen  of  these  “ interpretations/’ 

u Id  Mr.  Galloway  the  visions  of  St.  John  assumed  a different  character,  from  the 
horror  with  which  the  interpreter  viewed  die  French  revolution.  With  him  the 
beast  of  the  hetfemltsa  pit  teat  Fvibee,  the  little  harm  was  France*  the  than  of  sfa 
Was  France,  and.  Antichrist  isi*  fleet.  Mr*  QUtewey  Wfc*  * piaMsftr  ? and,  dter- 
VOL.  I.  NO.  6.  2 T 
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iag  bis  apocaljptie  paroxysm,  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  a pan  and  a 
syllogism.  The  beast,  be  tells  ns,  is  revolutionary  France,  because  the  beast 
sprang  from  the  earth,  which  is  a revolutionary  planet,  performing  diurnal  revolu- 
tions round  its  asis,  and  annual  revolutions  round  the  sun.*” 


We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  any  of  the  expositor  of 
this  mysterious  volume  have  directed  their  attention  to  that  artificial 
fabric,  called  the  Church  of  England,  which,  in  one  moment  of  forget- 
fulness, they  represent  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  to  last  for 
ever ; and  in  another,  as  in  danger  of  perishing  from  every  trifling 
agitation,  and  more  especially  from  any,  that  is  calculated  to  benefit 
mankind. 

Catholics,  indeed,  have  smiled  at  the  silly  prognostications  of  these 
prophets,  and  have  quietly  observed,  that,  while  the  various  e rents, 
which  agitate  the  world,  unfold  the  wise  designs  of  Providence  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church,  the  ever  inconstant  shapes  of  human  opi- 
nion are  perpetually  vanishing  from  the  view,  which  they  have  tran- 
siently obscured.  As  the  Catholic  stands  upon  the  rock.  History 
passes  in  review  before  him  the  numerous  sects,  which  have,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  floated  on  the  ocean  of  time,  from  Simon  Magus  to  Joanna 
Southcote  and  the  Reformation  Society ; and,  as  all  those  of  former 
ages  have,  like  the  insect,  that  is  born  in  the  morning  and  dies  at  night,' 
just  flitted  along,  and  disappeared  for  ever ; the  same  fate  awaits  the 
evanescent  creations  of  recent  times,  As  to  that  which  has  been  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  founded,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  quaintly  remarks, 
f,not  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  on  Acts  of  Parliament/'  he, 
who  would  speculate  upon  its  probable  duration,  need  not  puzzle  him- 
self with  the  Apocalypse  : the  newspaper  furnishes  him  with  data  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory. 

Its  own  members  have,  indeed,  repeatedly  announced  its  approach- 
ing dissolution.  We  are  informed  by  Josephus,  that,  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  an  individual  was  heard  continually  to  exclaim,  “ Woe 
to  the  city ! woe  to  the  people ! woe  to  the  temple ! " and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, having  added,  “Woe  to  myself!  ” he  was  instantly  killed  by 
an  arrow,  shot  from  the  enemy.  This  lugubrious  tee,  not  excepting 
the  “ woe  to  ourselves  / " has  been  repeatedly  sounded  by  the  pro- 
phetic children  of  the  Established  Church.  When  the  Dissenters 
were  no  longer  indebted  to  the  annual  repetition  of  the  legislative  lie, 
the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  but,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 


* Brief  Commentaries  on  such  parts  of  the  Revelations  mid  other  prophecies,  ms 
iauamluMtly  refer  to  the  present  times,  by  Joseph  Galloway,  Esq. 
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Acts,  were  admitted  to  a participation  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
the  holy  trustees  of  the  Ecclesiastical  corporation  sounded  aloud, 
“ The  Church  in  danger ! ” But,  when  the  Catholics  were  emancipat- 
ed from  an  oppression,  which  was  becoming  prescriptive  by  its  duration 
and  its  system,  then,  how  the  air  resounded  with  the  alternate  yells  of 
“No  Popery ! ” and  “ The  Church  in  danger ! ! ” 

How  severe  was  the  rebuke  of  one  of  the  Prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Bishop,  we  forget  whether  of  Ossory  or  Kildare,  “ I 
would  not  remain  an  hour  in  a Church  which  could  be  in  danger.” 
See  two  men:- -one,  forcing  his  way,  without  apprehension,  through 
a crowd  of  congregated  thousands  : the  other,  in  his  apartment,  crying 
out  at  every,  even  distant,  approach,  “ For  mercy's  sake,  take  care  of 
my  foot,  you  will  murder  me ! ” Which  of  these  two  has  the  gout  ? 
It  was  the  observation  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson,  the  Presby- 
terian Minister  in  Edinburgh,  “ When  I walk  along  the  street,  and 
see  one  house  carefully  flanked  by  sundry  props,  I at  once  conclude, 
that  that  is  the  refctenest  building  in  the  street.”. 

Quid  rides  ? mntato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabnla  narrator. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  the  almost  universal  complaint  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  kingdom,  tha*  they  are  not  properly  represented  in  their 
own'  house  of  legislature,  and  that  under  the  system  of  inadequate  re- 
presentation, they  khave  little  security  for  their  rights  of  property,  or 
person.  Whether  this  complaint  be  just  or  not,  it  is  not  within  the 
objects  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  to  enquire,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a poli- 
tical question.  But  the  fact  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  body  of  men,  who  made  the  most  violent  opposition  to 
the  religious  rights  of  a portion  of  that  people,  now  make  the  most  de- 
termined and  factious  opposition  to  those,  which  are  deemed  the  civil 
rights  of  the  whole,  and  again  raise  the  cry  of  “ the  Church  in  dan- 
ger.” These  men  were  warned  at  a public  meeting  lately  held  at 
Warwick,  that  the  people  might  possibly  begin  to  consider  whether 
the  welfare  of  that  Church,  be  really,  as  they  are  always  told,  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  liberties,  their  own  happiness,  and  their  own 
rights,  civil  and  religious ; and,  if  they  should  discover  that  this  incon- 
sistency is  real  and  not  fictitious,  to  consider  again,  whether  those 
rights  and  that  happiness  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  any  establishment  whatever. 

But,  really,  these  men,  whatever  may  be  their  character  as  “ chil- 
dren of  light,”  are,  as  “children  of  this  world,”  not  unwise  “in  their 
generation.”  They  seem  to  have  correctly  foreseen  that  the  people 
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<rf  England  and  Ireland  woqld  ttito  tlw  firgt  appmtumly  of  •aferivg 
into  fen  owaipntkm  of  fed  moriti  wd  dem«rito  of  fea  rwclewastical 
gypfeim  of  fee  cpqntry,  for  fee  support  of  which,  (hoy  are  taxed  to  such 
no  enprrappc  extant 

Xhnt  dny  is,  ragged,  moat  undoubtedly  at  hand.  Them*  who  do 
not  enroll  themselves  among  fea  members  of  this  Church,  are  begin- 
ning tq  depiaftd  openly,  a*  they  have  long  ashed  privately,  why  feey 
should  be  taxed  to  support  and  enrich  men,  from  whose  ministry  they 
receive  no  benefit,  But  this  puts  the  question  faintly.  They  demand 
why  they  should  pay  men,  to  traduce  and  calumniate  and  oppress 
them,  And,  in  the  communion  of  this  Church  itselfi  are  found  num- 
ber^ who  seem  equally  anxious  and  prepared  for  the  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal reform. 

A pamphlet  has  lately  issued  frppi  the  press,  from  po  feeWe  hand; 
the  extensive  and  rapid  circulation  ef  which,  may  well  swell,  noth 
alarm,  the  hreasts  ef  the  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  From  this 
pamphlet,  we  propose  tQ  select  some  extracts*  Upon  the  present 
subject,  Mr.  Beverley,  in  his  letter  to  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
York,  writes  thus : Pp.  92,  Ac . 

u And  now.  Most  Reverend  8irf  t few  words  are  doe  on  the  probable  into  of  the 
Church  of  England  It  is  my  belief  that  sll  Chcrqb-preperty  will,  era  long,  he  con- 
fiscated, A genera)  feeling  pervades  society,  that  the  sun  of  the  establishment  he* 
passed  its  Rummer  solstice,  aad  is  rapidly  descending  into  the  wintry  signf  Al- 
ready does  this  fall-grown  tree  shed  its  leaves ; the  axe  is  laid  to  its  root,  and,  be- 
oaase  it  brings  net  forth  geod  frait,  it  will  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  ftr* 
It  is  ip  *a » to  caacful  the  truth  any,  tenges  that  theXJbureh  is  in  imminsnt  dan-1 
gfr.  A mqkitude  o(  circumstance*  have  occurred  of  Info*  fe  accelerate  its  great 
day  of  reckoning,  which  will  probably  arrive  before  the  expiration  of  teg  yea*. 
Events  unfavourable  to  sacerdotal  power  advance  now  full  gallop ; they  hitherto 
have  approached  slowly,  uncertainly,  and  with  long  delays;  but  now,  circumstan- 
ces se  nnevpectsd  take  place,  that  qo  man  can  say  what  may  net  happen  before  toe 
yOW  if  ended-  The  extortion  of  the  Gathplic  Hmaneipatiom  from  the  nlaotat 
hands  of  Ooyerameut^rthe  repeal  of  foe  Test  and  C^aporatfo®  Aefr’-’-fen  French 
Revolution,  with  the  abolition  qf  the  Established  Church  of  J^jrnpce— and  the  all  bit 
certainty  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  would  bo  sufficient, 
of  themselves,  to  shew  the  dangerous  predicament  of  the  English  Church.  To 
these  eausee,  however,  may  be  added  the  great  increase  ef  Dissenters,  their  wealth, 
vigilant,  pea),  «nd  ? foeir  virfow* dijdfcf  of  the  Charoh^dthe  getters*  edu- 

cation of  the  pftor— fe$  increased  bnowfedge,  ai»d  the  thirst  far  refer*.  fwqqgft  fee 
multitude— the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  Church  it&sjf-r-the  worldly,  ocular,  avari- 
cious, and  pompous  lives  of  the  Prelates — the  general  grasping  for  yoglth  amongst 
the  inferior  Clergy— the  hateful  system  of  tythes— the  unpopular  and  aristocratic 
feeling  of  the  Priesthood  in  general — and  the  dose  and  intimate  nahm  of  toe 
^bnroh  wife  nil  mm  and;  measures  feat  we  arbitrary  and  over  bearing, 

“Wv  not.  however, emit  in to*  qnfeiogu* of  eppaenfeofc which d»  fee  mo at ho- 
qourable^  a want  of  a purer  Chqrch,  felt  wife  « docg  toUto  <4  pfoty  by  feq 
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' sinews  of  tociefy.  Par  wo  vast  out  imagine  that  political  agitators  only  and  Dis- 
flAptacs  are  inimical  fo  the  Establishment:  there  is  a large  and  respectable  party 
within  the  Church,  which,  nevertheless,  i#  earnestly  bent  on  a thorough  and  radical 
reformation  of  the  Establishment.  Every  notion  of  reform  is,  however,  steadily 
and  haughtily  opposed  by  the  Bishops,  who,  in  the  oniform  policy  of  their  worldly 
system,  choose  to  consider  the  property  and  secular  poorer  of  the  Clergy  as  an  es- 
sential past  of  ^at  religion  of  which  they  are  ministers.  The  many  plans  of  ameli- 
oration suggested  to  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  are  scornfully  rejected;  the  slightest 
hint  at  amendment  is  scouted  as  the  suggestion  of  fanaticism  *or  sedition ; and  no- 
thing is  supposed  possible,  in  the  way  9/  improvement,  to  a system  which  merely 
consists  in  collecting  money  and  reading  printed  prayers.  Our  modern  Priests, 
truly,  exhibit  a prpfoqnd  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  ; they  are 
as  careless  and  inattentive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  as  if  the  opinions  of  society  in 
England  were  np  less  stable  and  immoveable  than  the  opinions  of  the  priest-ridden 
populace  of  Tibet  They  view  themselves,  and  their  Establishment,  with  bound- 
less complacency  ; their  own  song  palaces  and  parsonages  are,  in  their  eyes,  part 
of  a system  which,  if  universally  extended,  would  produce  universal  happiness: 
and  all  that  is  wanting  tQ  introduce  milleniutn,  is  a payment  of  tithe  over  all  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  to  the  prptestant  partridge-shooting  hierarchy  of  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. Hence  the  sweet  encomiums  that  they  pronounce  upon  themselves  and  their 
system  in  their  sermons,  charges,  and  speeches,  Hence  the  strong  indifference 
with  which  they  listen  to  plana  of  reform  sod  suggestions  of  improvement  With- 
in the  last  twenty  years  the  Emperor  of  China  published  an  edict  prohibiting  any 
new  invention,  * because  the  Chinese  nation  had  arrived,  at  a state  of  perfection 
which  it  would  be  impions  to  endeavour  to  improve.'  This  edict  was  in  the  very 
•pirit  of  owr  Church,  which,  though  it  aH  of  a sudden,  and  in  the  coarse  of  one 
year  burst  into  existence,  from  ■ system  totally  opposite  te  that  now  established 
both  in  faith,  practice  end  principle,  yet  never  afooe  that  day  hi*  changed  the  slight- 
est particle  of  its  abases,  or  altered  the  smallest  fraction  of  its  corruptions.  It  is 
not  so  very  long  since  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  present  Church  of  England 
were  considered  and  treated  as  felony  and  heresy.  It  is  n still  less  time  since  the 
Cbnrch  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament ; and  restored  to  its  former  situation  by 
another  act  of  Parliament ; but  neither  the  memory  of  its  modern  origin,  nor  of 
its  entire  abolition  by  law,  con  rouse  it  to  view  with  attention  and  prudence, 
that  dark  clpod  gathering  against  it  in  the  horizon.  In  vain  for  the  Clergy 
. does  the  thunder  roll  fnd  the  lightning  flash  in  the  distant  clouds;  they  hear 
not,  and  they  see  not  ; and#  as  the  flood  came  upon  the  Antediluvians  when  they 
Were  dancing,  feasting,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  so  will  the  day  of  confis- 
cation come  upon  the  priesthood,  when  they  are  gathering  tithe#  and  feasting  in 
their  pluralities.  It  will  find  the  Bishops  moving  up  the  steps  of  the  Mtihraic  ladder 
40  |he  seventh  heaven  of  the  primacy ; those  Eight  Reverend  Fathers  will  be  el* 
bowing  and  pushing  one  another  in  their  scramble  for  translations,  grasping  at  more 
preferment,  cramming  their  sons  and  nephews  with  spiritual  guineas,  bullying  the 
f>i«*ent£rs,and  praising  tiiemselve*T-tbe  inferior  Clergy  will  be  severally  at  th>e  card 
table,  watering  place,  or  oock-pit^they  will  be  leaping  double  ditches,  imprisoning 
penobers#  taking  tithe  in  hind,  dancing  the  galloped?,  or  tiring  off  their  artillery 
at  grand  battna#  when  the  deluge  of  reform  will  oome  up m'  them  in  a moment, 
and  overwhelm  them  in  a wave  of  ‘ apostolical  * poverty,  and ' primitive  ’ economy, 
“fataed#  indeed,  Most  Reverend  Sis,  it  is  high  time  that  that  day  were  come, 
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Mr.  Beverlffy  writes  forcibly,  but  not  very  methodically.  In  our 
view  of  the  Church,  and  of  his  pamphlet  concerning  it,  we  must,  ac- 
cordingly, deviate  from  the  order  which  he  has  followed,  or  rather, 
into  the  order  which  he  has  neglected. 

He  very  properly  observes,  that  from  the  beginning,  “ the  political 
religion,"  as  he  terms  the  present  artificial  ascendency,  partook  more 
of  the  world  than  of  the  gospel. 


u There  were  two  ways  offered  to  oar  Bishops  at  the  Reformation — poverty  and 
the  way  of  Christ,  or  riches  and  the  support  of  the  State.  They  were  in  great 
haste  to  choose  the  latter,  and  for  two  centuries  having  strained  every  nerve  to  ac- 
quire worldly  wealth,  pomp,  [precedence  and  dignities,  have  succeeded  to  the  ut- 
most  of  their  wishes,  whilst  all  their  spiritual  dominion,  all  their  power  over  the 
miuds  of  the  people,  all  the  gospel-rule  over  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  is  gone 
from  them  for  ever.  They  have  fonnd  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction, 
they  have  gone  through  the  gates  of  Lord  Mammon’s  lodge,  with  the  drums  and 
trumpets  of  worldly  pride,  they  have  marched  magnificently  on  with  all  the  glitter- 
ing apparatus  of  gold  and  power,  they  have  been  attended  by  a body-guard  of  law- 
yers, judges,  constables,  and  jailors ; they  have  been  escorted  by  Kings  and  Queens, 
they  have  been  surrounded  with  all  the  * solemnities ' of  antiquity  and  dominion, 
and  with  all  the  noise  and  ceremony  of  their  splendid  cavalcade,  have  come  to  the 
end  of  their  march  at  hut,  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  choice  that  they  made,”  P.  IT. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  he  illustrates  the  evil  effects  of  the 
principle,  contained  in  the  extract  just  quoted.  Having  spoken  of 
St.  Paul's  description  of  his  apostolical  career,  he  continues  : 

M But  what  are  the  labours,  watchings,  fastings,  perils,  and  difficulties  of  our  Ba- 
ron-Bishops? These  holy  men.  perhaps,  pass  many  a sleepless  night  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  exaltation,  to  discover  by  what  possible  means  they  may  escape  the 
persecution  of  Landaff  or  Bristol,  or  some  other  poor  see,  with  which  they  find 
themselves  disagreeably  saddled.  To  be  rid  of  this  meagre  martyrdom,  they  have 
sundry  struggles  with  Satan,  many  a wrestling  in  prayer,  many  a score  of  groans 
and  tears.  By  dint  of  voting  and  jobbing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  successor  of 
the  Apostles  finds  his  prospects  brighten  a little,  for,  alter  infinite  exertions  of  soul 
and  body,  be  is  translated  to  Exeter,  peradventnre,  whereby  his  apostolical  pock- 
et is  replenished  with  a greater  number  of  orthodox  guineas.  But  not  in  Exeter 
is  the  goodly  man  at  ease : he  is  smit  with  a love  of  multiplication,  and  letter  after 
letter  is  written  to  his  patron  and  the  minister,  urging  the  necessity  of  a more  ad- 
vantageous translation.  In  the  course  of  time,  Winchester  or  Durham  is  vacant- 
then  do  all  the  eagles  gather  together  to  the  carcase : lood  are  the  screams  of  the 
apostolical  vultures,  and  sad  the  [dismay  of  the  [First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to 
know  ht>w  to  satisfy  so  much  pious  voracity : at  last,  after  undergoing  the  threats 
of  a dozen  great  lords,  Cach  eager  for  his  own  client,  the  Premier  makes  selection 
of  the  hero  of  this  picture,  and  crowns  his  hopes  with  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
a j ear,  and  all  the  gorgeous  dignities  of  the  Durham  episcopacy.  After  this,  sure- 
ly, the  man  of  God  is  contented  at  last  ? By  no  means ; be  has  sons  and  daughters, 
not  a few,  and  nephsws  very  numerous.  For  all  these  there  must  be  accumulated 
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a store  of  good  things  full  of  marrow ; the  eldest  son  perhaps,  will  condescend  to 
gather  op  the  dainties  of  the  state  as  a layman — he  is  to  he  the  head  of  the  family ; 
for  him,  therefore,  the  parliament,  and  the  regular  coarse  of  parliamentary  jobbing, 
is  open ; but  for  his  younger  brothers  the  Church  must  open  her  nurse-like  arms, 
and  poor  upon  them  a shower  of  benefices.  My  Lord  Bishop  is  not  slow  to  act  the 
character  of  Jupiter  Plnvins,  and  speedily  sends  forth  from  his  liberal  urn  a deluge 
of  golden  prebends,  large  livings,  archdeaconries,  residentiaries,  precentorships, 
chanceries,  sub-deaneries,  perpetual  curacies,  fellowships,  masterships,  vicarages, 
and  all  the  other  thousand  varieties  of  dew,  concocted  by  the  bounty  of  cloud-com- 
pelling Jove.  The  young  gentlemen,  who  find  themselves  thus  gilded  from  above,* 
are  probably  the  very  worst  sons  of  Belial  that  ever  fornicated  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple  : I do  not  say  this  of  the  real  Durham,  for,  luckily  for  me,  the  present 
Bishop  has  no  children  ; neither  do  I say  it  of  York  ;.but  I do  mean  it  for  some 
Bishop  that  either  is,  or  was  on  the  bench,  and  l know  it  as  a positive  fact,  that  so 
gross  and  scandaloos  was  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  sons  of  this  Prelate,  that  even 
he  revolted  at  the  idea  of  going  into  the  Church,  and  long  resisted  the  importunities, 
and  at  last  the  commands,  of  his  Right  Reverend  Father  on  this  very  infamous  plan 
of  aggrandisement.  Threats,  however,  were  at  last  employed,  and  the  profligate 
was  compelled  to  yield,  though  he  did  yield  at  last  with  a deep  sense  of  shame  and 
disgust  Circumstances  have  made  me  intimately  acquainted  with  this  transac- 
tion, but  when  it  took  place,  of  where,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  the  south,  whe- 
ther last  year,  or  twelve  years  ago,  I pray  your  Grace  never  to  ask  of  me.  1 know 
it  and  can  vouch  for  it,  and  let  that  be  sufficient. 

u But  who  is  there,  however  impudent  his  countenance,  however  triple  his  brass, 
who  dare  deny,  that  the  enormities  of  this  sort  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ? &o. 
&c.  &c  ” Pp-  11,  &c. 

This  subject  may  be  said  to  be  continued  at  page  25 : 

M As  I have  a few  more  words  to  say  of  these  young  gentlemen  who  constitute 
the  apostolical  body  in  England,  1 pray  your  Grace’s  attention  to  some  short  re- 
marks on  the  Angels  annually  let  loose  from  the  bottomrees  pit  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

M Amongst  persons  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  is  a very 
common  remark,  that  u the  young  gentlemen  of  education  and  family”  have  great- 
ly improved  the  church  of  England  of  late  years.  In  confirmation  of  this  blunder, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  experience  of  oar  fathers,  who  remember,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  a very  different  scene  of  riotous  drunkenness  amongst  the  Clergy  of 
their  day.  We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  beastly  intoxication  of  those  timea 
is  greatly  diminished ; but  if  the  cause  of  this  diminution  is  traced  to  any  thing  but 
a change  in  the  manners  of  society,  it  will  be  a great  mistake.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, be  too  hasty,  even  on  this  topic,  for  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  one,  ac- 
quainted with  Cambridge  at  least,  (of  Oxford  I am  ignorant)  that  the  yonng  Clergy, 
of  the  orthodox  party,  are  famed  there  for  any  thing  but  sobriety  and  chastity.  On 
this  subject,  I could  give  yoor  Grace  much  information,  having  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  many  a scene  of  clerical  revelling  in  that  seat  of  sound  religions  instruc- 
tion ; but  I wish  not  to  offend  your  ears  with  disreputable  anecdotes,  and  therefore 
shall  be  content  with  having  given  an  index  to  a scandalous  chronicle  which  may 
bs  farther  investigated,  if  it  shall  appear  of  sufficient  importance. 
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“ la  Mm  oeunfcy,  or  «l  k«a(  the  eeantiae  somvkil  dbtani  fimi  lb*  Iwe  Uuivsr- 
rifle*  we  MaHki  the#  lb*  Clergy  are  mm  rcspeclabltf  ife  their  tktuiof  depot*- 
meatf  hot  this  oafl*saribn  4m  Mi  extend  fcrihcr  then  to  an  iWm  frem  gfM 
ienenrilit/ ) hr  t — J-  wyO  ebert  ef  manifest  Vie*  their  Ike*  at#  anything  bit 
what  n befltlfagtbe  p re  whir*  af flghfc cm— W a*d  44  rf  the  Apes- 

flee.*  The  gfcg*i  fooling  ofisriefr  perpetually  uegoe  lb*  bceeeeifref  a eerflria 
iheiaSmu  in  Ibr  prirefly  ihanttiTf  So llwl  they  wbe  Uve  had  that  character  It  edfe* 
tM,  foal  H iMMkk  oathCm  to  yield  te  popular  epirisk  Tbt  Clergy,  there- 
fore, do  act  #0M»  d*nfc  to  ©harsh,  aor  d#  they  Ml  like  Ibe  Ml  in  Open  day 
light;  whatever  eoneeMiane  they  Make  Id  the  Am*,  My  make  it  private,  to  at  feet 
it  b*  tnafiM;  btl  dR  thiago  shaft  *f  vide,  mH  things  totally  incompatible  with 
foe  crrangeticri  eirav*ctorf  they  make  no  ethiple  what  evw  to  practise*  They  bank 
they  «b*ob  they  9*  In  parties,  they  pity  at  talks,  My  dance  foe  grilepfede,  they 
flirt,  they  firehc,  and  ml  the  merry  follows,  wkb groat  applause.* 

Th  the  latter  part  6f  ibis  cxtrttft,  ffi«  appends  tbd  fdtitrtHfig 
note : 


44  It  it  it  tbt  n«Njr  of  perrons  mw  living,  indeed  U has  happened  within  ftki* 
cen&ry,  that  a Clergyman  bat  been  wheeled  etl  of  the  Church  in  a wheelbarrow 
by  the  Churchwardens,  becauae  he  could  neither  stand  nor  walk.  I hate  been  ac- 
quainted with  drunken  Clergyman,  at  Cambridge,  and  tbe  intoxication  of  one,  *in 
particular,  waa  so  remarkable,  that  I have  often  wondered  how  he  was  able  to  clear 
hie  head  for  the  Sunday  morning’s  duty,  after  the  Saturday  night’s  debauch.  I state 
it  also  as  a notorious  fact,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  Priests  in  that  Uni- 
versity remarkable  for  their  intemperate  habits.  There  was  in  existence,  within 
these  five  years,  a clerical  dub,  consisting  of  not  m*ro  than  six  members,  who  need 
to  meet  at  a ta\ern  every  Stinday  evening,  after  their  day's  labours,  id id  indulge  in 
compotations  worthy  of  the  hard  drinking  Parsons  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.” 


Ftrn  tbM&en  of  such  a ofeafaetei*,  What  specie*  of  adfeiukistnttion 

of  their  functions  can  be  expected  ? It  is  described  in  another  part  of 
tbe  letter.  At  page  18,  he  writes  tbtts : 

« Wkhtbe  Cbweh  of  Bngtbad  and  With  true  piety  there  is  hut  a alight  oenarxion. 
fame  pious  pemsae  there  are,  undoubtedly,  in  (he  Church  } but  the  great  mass  ef 
religion  m ftd  be  found  with  tbe  Djftsetfteve?  or  with  those  wham  the  Rolen  of  the 
flfcttrofc  see  pleaded  tenfok-nam*  Methodists,  though  they  never  went  new  a Me* 
IhndlnH  ebpel  id  theif  face.  The  favoured  sens  of  the  Church,  whom  she  delight- 
elh  te  benew,  ate  men  h»  dignities  and  honours,  men  violent  in  their  politics,  job- 
ton  M every  dcpwtfoeet  of  tbe  State,  and  dl  persons  who  are  decorous  Church- 
glt.j,  laueetef  auauddofes  their  km,  or  however  base  their  prindpleu.  Decorum 
nfedeotward  shew  *ro  essentials  in  *U  things  rotating  to  the  Church  of  Bagland ; 
erol  *nto  thltdrr  tf  the  Ctergpr'Ue  wsll  ne  two-thirds  of  their  flocks,  seem  to  flunk 
that  roftgtai  is  a theatrical  ceremony  teat  oan  by  no  means  bs  omitted,  but  which, 
wlmii  ni*t  pfofsiuitdj  in  fed  indulgence  general  for  any  thing  else  that  the  heart 
may  desire.  Hence  tbe  nervous  aftafoly  exhibited  by  the  Clergy,  to  see  all  the 
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nobility  and  gentry  in  their  Churches. — Hence  the  unceasing  sermons  on  the  vir- 
tue of  going  to  Church,  hence  the  steady  Church  going  of  mayors  and  aldermen, 
hence  their  decorous  taking  of  the  Sacrament,  hence  the  solemnity  of  Chaplains 
and  religions  services  in  the  Court,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  * If  yon  gb 
to  Church  you  will  go  to  Heaven/  is  not  said  in  the  pulpit  in  so  many  wbrds,  but 
is  very  broadly  hinted  in  many  a sermon  and  many  a tract ; and  the  complacency 
with  which  all  steady  Church-goers  view  their  own  conduct,  is  a proof  how  they 
have  interpreted  the  spurious  divinity  of  their  pastors.  According  to  common  opi- 
nion, Church-going  and  religion  are  synoniraous,  so  that  he  who  is  religions  must 
be  a Church-goer,  and  he  who  frequently  goes  to  Church  must  be  religious.  It  is 
an  ancient  heresy  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  who  have  loudly  com- 
plained of  it  in  vehement  and  indignant  language—'  To  what  purpose  is  the  calling 
of  your  assemblies,'  exclaims  Isaiah  to  the  orthodox  Church-going  Jews,  'I  can- 
not away  with  them,  it  is  iniquity  even  your  solemn  meetings — when  ye  spread 
forth  your  hands  I will  hide  mine  eyes  from  yon  ; yea,  when  ye  make  many  pray- 
ers I will  not  hear*’— These  words  are  often  read  in  the  lessons,  but  they  make 
no  impression  on  the  hearers ; when  the  ball  of  reproof  is  flying  about,  every  man 
carries  his  own  racket  with  him  and  strikes  off  the  ball  to  his  neighbour  : so  that 
this  text,  and  fifty  other  texts  like  it,  are  supposed  to  apply  to  the  Jews— to  the 
Gentiles — to  the  any-bodies  rather  than  to  our  Church,  our  corruptions,  and  out  cor- 
rupt selves!  My  Lord  A , or  Mr.  wh — — r B.,  or  jobbing  placeman  C. think 

the  passage  very  fine  and  poetical,  and  perfectly  proper  for  those  rascal*  the  Jews ; 
but  to  themselves  it  has  no  application  whatever;  for  they  continue  to  attend  the 
solemn  meetings  with  most  decorous  regularity ; they  spread  forth  their  hands  to 
the  cathedral  litanies  and  anthems  with  most  picturesque  effect ; they  make  many 
prayers  twice  every  Sunday ; they  take  the  Sacrament  occasionally  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances ; but  they  will  not  give  np  one  tittle  of  their  evil  practices,  in  whatever 
department  of  immorality  they  are  most  conspicuous.  All  this  is  Well  known  to 
the  Clergy,  bat  no  reproof  is  ever  heard  even  in  a whisper,  against  such  villainons 
hypocrisy ; for,  as  long  as  their  flock  answer  to  the  master-rolls  Of  deception  in 
the  Church,  what  matters  it  to  them  what  they  do  out  of  the  Church  ? In  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  I never  heard  of  a Clergyman  refusing  the  Sacrament  to  an  im- 
moral Christian  ; and  if  yonr  Grace  can  point  ont  to  me  any  one  of  the  Clergy  in 
yonr  diocese  who  ever  ventured  the  experiment  of  this  obsolete  honesty,  I should 
like  to  see  the  black  swan,  and  to  praise  him  as  he  well  deserves  to  be  praised. 
But  how  often  have  I seeu  immoral,  scandalously  immoral  Christians  pressing  to 
the  Sacrament ! and  of  their  immorality  there  conld  be  no  ^question  ; it  was  open, 
flagrant,  violent,  and  unconcealed—  neither  conld  it  be  suggested  that  they  bad  re- 
pented, for  their  vice  was  of  long  continuance,  and  though  it  had  been  of  many 
years'  standing,  yet  they  hesitated  not  to  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation  repeat- 
edly ; neither  did  the  Clergyman  hesitate  to  administer  the  Sacrament,  though  he 
knew  nil  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  well  as  any  of  the  congregation.  And  this, 
1 say,  is  so  common  a case,  that  there  is  no  large  town  in  England  where  yon  conld 
not  find  an  example  of  .it,  every  time  that  the  Sacrament  is  administered;  and,  I 
moreover  assert,  that  yonr  Grace  knows  this  fact  perfectly  well,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Right  Reverends  on  the  Bench. 

“ We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  the  substitution  of  decornm  for  religion  in 
our  Church,  for,  in  these  days,  an  outward  form  of  worship  is  indispensable  for 
those  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  be  inwardly  pions.  Now,  as  the  Chnrch 
considers  every  one  her  dutifol  son,  who  pays  tithes,  and  does  not  go  to  the'  Dis- 
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suiting  Chapel,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  she  most  have  a very  large  majority  o£ 
evil  persons  in  her  armies  ; and  she  most  also  have  a code  of  religion  te  s*k  thin 
immense  majority.  Every  body  can  attend  the  forms  of  pnblic  worship,  but  itofc 
one  in  a hundred  chooses  to  be  a good  Christian ; hence  the  difference  between 
good  Church-goer  and  good  Christian,  a difference,  which  the  Clergy  are  paiticnlar- 
ly  anxious  to  keep  ont  of  view  ; for,  if  it  were  once  admitted,  how  many  pc  mown 
would  belong  to  the  Chnrch  ? Under  the  present  system,  however,  where  outward 
form  and  religion  are  synonimons,  she  masters  a mighty  host;  for  every  one,  mb* 
is  not  a Dissenter,  belongs  to  the  Church. — Go  into  the  streets,  Most  Reverend  Sir; 
stop  any  one  reeling  from  the  ale-honse,  or  any  one  walking  into  the  stews,  and  ash 
them  to  what  sect  of  Christians  they  belong,  and  they  will  instantly  reply,  * to  the 
Church  of  England.’  AH  the  rogues  and  villains  in  the  kingdom  belong  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England ; every  profligate  scoundrel  amongst  the  nobility,  (and  the  Lord* 
knows  bow  numerous  the)  are  !)  belongs  to  the  Chnrch  of  England ; every  young 
gentleman  ‘abont  town’  belongs  to  the  Chnrch  of  England;  nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  the  clnbs  belong  to  the  Church  of  England ; every  man  in  place,  every 
jobber  in  every  department,  every  screwing  attorney,  every  pimp,  adulterer,  forni- 
cator, political  traitor,  turn-coat,  swindler,  and  gambler;  belongs  to  the  Chnrch  of 
England — they  have  all  been  baptised  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  they  are  all 
good  sons  of  the  Church,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  entered  a Dissenting  Chapel,; 
and,  when  they  die,  (and  if  they  wonld  all  die  to-morrow  it  would  be  very  desirable) 
the  clergyman  will  tell  ns,  in  a solemn  voice,  that  * Almighty  God,  of  bis  great 
mercy,  hath  taken  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed!  ’ so  that 
England  is  literally  teeming  with  future  Angels  in  snch  redundancy,  that  you  can- 
not go  any  where  without  meeting  them.  Thus  hath  the  gold  become  dress,  and- 
thus  has  the  religion  itself  become  as  unlike  the  religion  of  Christy  as  our  spiritual 
Barons  are  unlike  the  primitive  Elders  of  the  Church.” 

All  the  evils  which  he  describes,  Mr.  Beverley,  very  justly  attri- 
butes to  the  secular  character  of  this  “ Political  Religion,”  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  state.  It  is  this  that  has  encouraged  the  clergy  in 
all  their  oppressions  of  the  people ; and  these  oppressions  are  now  felt 
so  sorely,  that  the  people  are  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters,  the  less  wealthy  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, defray  all  the  expenses  of  their  various  religious  establish- 
ments themselves.  The  more  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  state,  are 
never  at  a loss  to  extract  money,  hardly  earned,  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  at  large.  One  of  the  most  disgusting  jobs  of  this  descrip- 
tion, was  the  late  grant  of  a million  of  money,  to  build,  not  new  Ca- 
tholic or  Dissenting  Chapels,  the  old  ones  of  which  communions  are, 
by  no  means,  equal  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  congregations,  but 
Churches,  for  a people  who  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  tqiill  the 
old  ones.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Beverley  writes  thus : 

u The  political  religion  of  the  country  has  however,  so  debased  the  nnderstnUd- 
ing,  that  a large  majority  of  Chnrch-goers  really  look  up  to  the  King  and  the  hr* 
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liatoeat  as  the  nurses  and  true  directors  of  their  faith.  If  immorality  is  making  ra» 
^pld  strides  in  the  land,  (and  that,  too,  ia  spite  of  the  King’s  Proclamation,)  instead 
^of  tracing  this  immorality  to  the  luxurious  and  fashionable  lives  of  the  Clergy,  their 
apathy  and  carelessness  in  their  duties,  their  multiplied  pluralities,  their  diligent 
search  after  pleasure,  their  evil  examples,  and  their  ignorance  of  all  true  piety,  they 
imagine  that  a grant  of  money  from  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  building  new 
•Churches  will  remedy  the  evil  at  once,  and  heal  the  sores  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
^Parliament,  never  slow  to  squander  money,  and  more  especially  when  the  Church 
is  concerned,  pours  forth  her  millions  for  the  4 pious ' task  ; and,  by  that  means, 
ten-fold  increases  the  mischief  The  Churches  are  already  far  too  numerous,  as 
congregations  shew  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes;  but,  besides  the  manifest  inn* 
ttfity  and  absurdity  of  the  plan,  the  mischief  is  greatly  increased  by  building  new 
Churches,  owing  to  the  long  train  of  4 jobbing*  which  every  Church  building  gives 
rise  to.  In  every  way  jobbing  flourishes  at  the  building  of  a Parliament  Church, 
Hie  old  Parson  is  jealous,  or  is  avaricious  and  greedy  of  his  fees  and  ^patronage, 
and  manfully  jobs  against  the  building  ; die  building  party  job  against  kbim,  and  at 
last  are  victorious.  Then  there  is  jobbing  for  a favourite  architect,  who  makes  a 
sad  job  of  the  new  Church,  by  jobbing  with  the  parishioners  to  swindle  them  out 
of  their  money,  for  repairs,  iron  railings,  decorations,  alter  covers,  another  trum- 
pery. Again,  they  job  for  the  new  Parson ; and  here  again,  the  old  Parson  jobs 
Against  them ; till  at  last,  by  dint  of  every  sort  of  (trickery,  the  matter  is  settled — 
a bad,  ngly,  pseudo-gothic  lump  of  plastered  brick  is  erected,  and  some  favorite 
' da  dy  Priest  duty  put  in  possession  of  the  pulpit,  from  whose  new  red  velvet  cash* 
ten  he  reads  purchased  sermons  to  yawning  congregations. 

u I am,  however,  much  rejoiced  to  see  that  thia  system  of  swindling  has  been  man- 
fully resisted  in  the  West  Riding;  and  that  all  the  aggressions  of  the  priestly 
party,  on  the  pockets  of  the  parishioners,  have  been  foiled  by  the  exertions  of  some 
honourable  individuals,  who  deserve  for  it  the  thanks  of  their  country,  and  whose 
euimpte  will,  I trust,  be  followed  In  .other  places,  when  similar  attempts  arc  made 
4*  extort  money  from  the  people  on  the  pretence  of  religion. 

“ And  what  is  there  in  the  Clergy,  to  make  it  so  very  desirable  that,  in  addition  to 
the  grievous  molct  and  punishment  of  tithe,  we  should  also  incumber  the  parishes 
with  new  Churches  ? Are  not  the  actions  of  (he  Clergy,  in  the  old  Churches,  suffi- 
cient warning?  Are  five  millions  <n  hard  cash,  paid  every  3 ear  to  the  successors 
wf  the  Apostles,  not  sufficient;  and  onght  not  the  vast  number  of  large  empty  tem- 
ples, in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  first  to  be  filled,  with  even  snch  Christians  as  oar 
political  religion  loves,  before  we  build  new  Churches  to  dedicate  them  to  emptiness  ? 
If  nature  abhors  a vacuum,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  old  philosophers,  much 
more  do  Churches  abhor  a vacuum  ; and  till  we  can  a little  diminish  that  vacuum*  it 
ira  vain  and  senseless  squandering  of  (he  public  money,  to  lavish  vt  on  stones  and 
bricks,  under  the  pretence  of  increasing  faith.  But  in  fact,  we  are  now  pestered 
jrith  a>  rage  for  ornamenting  Churches ; that  old  heresy  of  refurbishing  and  gilding 
temples  to  please  the  Almighty,  has  revived  with  wonderful  strength  within  late 
years,  and  Archbishop  Laud  might  rejoice  if  he  conld  behold  our  zeal  in  this  spu- 
rious heathen  piety.  As  long  as  this  fancy  is  confined  to  the  Cathedrals,  and  as 
lung  af  it  is  indulged  for  its  only  honest  purpose,  namely,  a national  pride  in 
keeping  perfect  those  beautiful  and  stately  edifiees,  no  one  could  find  fault  with  k, 
provided  always  that  every  sixpence  of  these  repairs  came  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
Aeon-  and  Chapters  attached  to  the  Cathedrals  ; but  when  this  architectural  mania 
descends  to  simple  Parish  Churches,  bnrthening  the  Parish  with  heavy  charges* 
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and  more  particularly  Tor  new  Chorchee  not  wanted,  ttea  the  * anthjeanan  teate, * 
as  it  is  called,  is  a complete  nuisance,  and  is  one  of  the  many  just  causes  of  hatred  of 
the  Clergy  now  openly  professed  in  many  places  by  the, people*  If  the  old  Churches 
are  to  be  repaired,  or  new  ones  built,  then  ought  the  Clergy  to  defray  every  farthing 
of  the  cost;  they  have  ample  means  for  such  undertakings  : bat,  by  barthening 
people  with  the  expense,  they  compel  us  to  remember  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy : 
with  admirotionand  even  with  regret.*  P.p.  32,  &c. 

Causes  will  produce  efforts.  The  peculiarities  of  the  " political  Red 
ligion”  already  noticed,  and  the  notice  might  hare  been  in creased^ 
hundred-fold  in  extent  and  intensity,  have  strongly  impressed  a vast 
majority  of  the  people  that  “ The  Ascendancy  ” is  merely  a political' 
machine ; the  engine  of  patronage  and  corruption,  political  and  mor&L 
The  enormous  wealth  which  it  grasps  with  rapacious  hand,  is  contrast* 
ed  with  the  poverty  and  privations  of  thousands,  or  anUions  rather* 
By  whose  sweat  and  occasionally  by  whose  blood  it  is  amassed,  and: 
they  are  dfeposed  to  ask  the  question  bluntly,  whether  the  sufferings! 
of  the  poor  may  not  be  alleviated,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the_ 
country  be  moderated,  by  a judicious  application  of  this  immense 
property.  ? ; <a 

In  the  estimate  which  is  usuall)  made  of  the  sum  annually  drawn 
from  the  country,  by  this  political  establishment,  and  the  comparison 
made  with  the  Clergy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  accustomed  fcfc 
calculate  on  wrong  data.  The  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  of 
United  Kingdom, ’are  usually  reported  ]to  receive  an  annual:  iuccutfe 
of  nearly  nine  millions ; more  by  6ome  hundred  thousands  than 
Clergy  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  This  is  monstrous 
enough,  but  the  Black  Book,  lately  published,  seems  more  correctly 
to  estimate  that  income  at  nearly  eleven  millions,  and,  as,  in  most  of 
the  other  nations,  the  poor  are  especially  under  the  protection  of  tbfc 
Church,  whereas  here,  an  immense  sum  of  eight  millions  is  levied  on 
the  people,  .to  ease  the  Clergy,  this  sum  should  be  added  to  their  ex^ 
actions  and  to  the  weight  with  which  they  press  upon  the  industry  and 
energies  of  the  nation.  To- this  should  also  be  added  the  amount  of 
the  Church  rates ; a burden  which  has  also  been  transferred  from  the 
Ihotxlders  of  the  Clergy,  to  those  of  the  people,  and  which  we  can 
Kafdly  over-rate  at  another  million ; and  it  will  appear  that  the  Clergy 
of  not  one  half  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom,  occasion  a drain  of 
the  nation's  wealth  more  than  double  that  occasioned  by  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  world.  - . 

* "If  would  be  prudent  in  a society  of  such  monstrous  burden  to  the 
Country,  to  alleviate  that  burden  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  much  aa 
possible  to  conciliate  the  consent  of  the  people,  by  their  condescension, 
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by  the  suavity  of  their  manners,  and  by  their  sympathy  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  which  they  are  the  cause*  Oh ! were  we  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  our  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  to  unfold  the  record*  of  unhappy* 
Iceland,  and  to  mark  how  history  has  traced,  with  a bloody  finger,  her 
annals  of  misery. 

But  from  this  extensive  task,  we,  for  the  present,  abstain,  and  shall 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  upon  the  distinction  which  Mr. 
Beverley  observes  throughout  his  pages,  between  the  great  body  of 
the  established  Clergy,  and  those  who  style  themselves,  in  disgusting 
Assumption,  the  Evangelical  party.  Mr.  Beverley  uniformly  lauds  the 
lktter,  while  he  severely  inveighs  against  the  former;  but  we  are  con- 
voiced  that  he  knows  them  not  To  enter  at  full  length  into  a just 
delineation  of  their  character  would  inconveniently  extend  the  present 
article;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without  inviting  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  celebrated  exhibition  lately  made  by  two  of  these 
Evangelical  personages  at  Exeter  Hall,  of  which  our  subsequent  pa- 
ges will  contain  a brief  notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  very  day 
on  which  these  individuals  were  poisoning  the  sacred  stream  of  cha- 
rity, and  converting  it  into  the  waters  of  business,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived in  London,  of  a scene  of  a character  entirely  different.  The  two 
Evangelical  advocates  had  talked  of  charity,  and  foully  calumniated 
the 5 Catholic  Religion.  Two  Ministers  of  that  Religion  had  just — not 
declaimed  in  praise  of  charity — but  died  her  martyrs.  Let  us  couple 
Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Prendergast  with  Mr* 
DAlton.  • 


Narrative  of  the  Seizure  of  Douay  College, , and  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Seniors , Professsors,  and  Students  ty 
Dourlens.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  V.  G.  L.  D.: 

(continued.)  ? 

Fixed  immoveably  in  our  elevated  terrace,  from  which  we  had  a 
beautiful  prospect  down  an  opposite  valley,  and  could  discern  every 
Object  On  the  high  road  beyond  the  town,  we  had  no  hope  of  greater 
mdulgence,  than  that  of  lengthening  the  time  of  remaining  out  of 
doors.  Another  Commandant  and  a man  of  humanity,  had  succeeded 
the  unhappy  man  who  at  first  received  us : but  he  was  soon  removed, 
and  a third  came  About  Easter,  or  a little  after.  We  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  approaching,  in  humble  supplication  for  the  great  boon 
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of  an  airing  walk  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Some  few  days  after 
his  instalment,  he  ordered  us  suddenly  upon  the  terrace.  The  guillo- 
tine was  now  at  Arras  in  full  play ; and  terror  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Accordingly,  with  all  our  past  fears  revived,  we  obeyed  the 
summons.  In  proportion  as  we  stepped  forward,  we  bowed  submisr 
sively,  and  moved  our  hats  to  salute  our  new  master,  when  we  were 
stupified  with  terror  at  his  look  and  reply.  With  his  hand  on  th& 
hilt  of  his  sabre,  frowning  indignant  at  each  one  as  he  passed,  he  for* 
bad  all  ceremonious  civility,  with  these  republican  and  energetic  worde, 
auDiable  le  salut,  point  de  salut — point  de  chapeaux  has.  A Dutch 
officer,  a prisoner  of  war,  and  three  inhabitants  of  the  town,  prisoners 
like  ourselves,  were  hailed  in  the  same  manner.  The  attendant  sol- 
diers looked  at  us,  with  silent  pity.  We  looked  aghast  with  conster- 
nation at  one  another ; not  knowing  how  the  scene  was  to  be  closed. 
It  was  but  a translation  of  this  line  of  Horace ; Partwriunt  monies, , 
nascetur  xidiculus  nuts.  All  this  terrific  display  of  authority  and  bru- 
tality was  merely  to  count  us  by  name,  and  to  tell  us,  that  we  were 
prisoners ; and  added  he,  la  guillotine  est  la ; there  is  a guillotine  in 
France.  We  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  when  we  recovered  from 
our  fearful  surprise.  It  was  poor  encouragement  to  hope  for  favours. 
However,  we  soon  found  in  him  some  degree  of  good  nature  ; bat  a 
great  deal  of  whim,  which  made  us  distrustful.  He  did  enlarge  our 
boundaries;  and  prolpaged  our  time  of  walk  and  recreation.  He 
enlarged  our  boundaries,  at  first,  by  allowing  the  whole  range  of  the 
lower  citadel ; then,  when  we  were  removed  to  the  upper  citadel,  by 
allowing  the  whole  enclosure  of  it ; and  before  we  left  Dourlens,  by 
allowing  us  the  whole  unmolested  range  of  both  upper  and  lower 
citadel. 

Homo  sum  et  humanum  nxhit a me  alienum  puto , conveys  a senti- 
ment to  which  eveiy  breast  returns  an  echo.  Our  breasts  .returned 
tie  echo  many  times ; for  though  secluded  from  society,  and  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  theatre  of  the  great  drama,  all  the  carnage  of  the  war, 
and  all  the  forlorn  distress,  which  it  scatters  over  empires,  was 
brought  near  to  our  view.  When  the  campaign  opened,  a procession 
of  human  woe  began,  which  every  day,  for  some  entire  months,  was 
exhibited  in  the  removal  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  from  the  fron- 
tiers into  the  hospitals  more  remote  from  danger.  Every  day,  about 
four  o'clock  in  die  afternoon,  appeared,  on  the  opposite  hill,  on  the 
Arras  road,  about  forty  or  fifty  carts  or  waggons  loaded  with  sick  and 
wounded,  which  brought  distinctly  to  our  minds,  images  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  horrid  havoc  of  war,  which  neither  history,  poetry  or  paint- 
ing can  convey.  We  sighed,  we  feared,  we  hoped  by  turns,  and  ge- 
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nerally  shrunk  from  the  overpowering  vision  in  lamentation  over  the 
greater  loss,  than  the  loss  of  limbs,  health  or  life, — the  loss  of  so  ma- 
ny souls,  for  whom  no  friend  was  to  be  found  to  whisper  words 
of  comfort  or  hope.  Hurried  from  the  din  of  war,  andshouting 
uproar  of  wrathful  carnage,  they  were  left  to  meet  death  with  the 
consternation  of  guilt  and  without  the  sweetening  cordial  of  reli- 
gion* No  priest  smoothed  the  bed,  or  raised  the  pillow  of  death,  and 
which  little  availed  without  soothing  the  pang  of  guilt.  No  priest, 
with  the  cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  blood  of  Je3us  in  the  other,  to 
cheer  the  gloom  of  futurity,  or  to  blunt  the  scythe  of  death,  and  to 
mopk  at  his  lust  for  prey,  by  chanting  the  song  of  triumph,  O Death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting  f O Hell  I where  is  thy  victory  f After  fighting 
against  God,  against  the  Church,  their  mother,  and  against  their  master, 
they  died  without  the  helps  of  religion ! and,  perhaps,  amidst  the  de- 
moniac yells  of  Atheists,  denying  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul*!  For  in  spite  of  the  mockery  of  the  Convention, 
which  had  engraved  on  the  front  of  its  Pantheon  ; La  Nation  Fran- 
eaise  reconnait  Vetre  Supreme , et  V immortality  de  V am**  it  Was  fashi- 
onable to  deny  it ; the  country  was  full  of  wretches,  who,  against  con- 
viction, said  with  the  fervent  wish  of  their  heart,  there  is  no  God  ! 
I do  not  recollect  who  it  was ; but  one  or  more  of  us  was  frightened 
fit  hearing  the  horrid  sentence.  At  the  hour  of  admission  to  bring  li- 
nen and  other  articles  to  the  poor  French  prisoners,  some  one  wished 
also  to  convey  a prayer-book  to  his  friend.  The  ignorant  inspector  of 
that  day,  a man  who  could  not  read,  asked  what  it  was  ? To  the  re- 
ply, that  it  was  a prayer-book,  he  said,  “ there  was  no  need  of  that, 
for  now  there  was  no  more  God ! ” Good  God ! I thank  thy  Provi- 
dence that  my  ears  did  not  hear  that  sentence. 

A change  of  the  scenery  of  war,  was  occasionally  presented  before 
us  in  the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  passed  through  Dourlens 
during  our  confinement.  Care  was  taken  to  hinder  all  communica- 
tion with  them,  but  not  so  effectually,  but  now  and  then  we  could  hear 
their  story,  and  form  our  judgments  on  the  degree  of  credit  to  beat- 
*tached  to  the  official  reports  made  in  the  Convention  by  Barrere  and 
others.  We  had  knowledge  of  languages  amongst  us  to  converse 
with  the  motley  troops  of  the  Allied  army.  With  Hungarians  we 
conversed  in  Latin.  A German  gentleman,  who  joined  us  in  May, 


* The  French  nation  acknowledge  the  Supreme  Being,  and  die  immortality  of 
the  soul* 
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with  our  countrymen  from  St.  Omen*,  a Dutch  Artillery  officer,  and 
-two  of  our  owe  College,  who  had  studied  at  Rome,*  for  some  years, 
helped  us  to  all  the  intelligence,  which  the  bare  knowledge  of  French 
and  English  could  not  obtain.  It  was  some  gratification  to  our  curi- 
osity to  converse  with  our  countrymen  in  their  distress.  Vain  were 
our  wishes  to  relieve  them ; but  I believe  in  no  instance  did  it  happen, 
that  one,  two  or  more,  did  not  experience,  that  our  wishes  were  sin- 
cere, and  our  attempts  to  relieve  fully  equal  to  our  ability.  Sometimes 
we  conveyed  to  them  some  part  of  our  broken  meat,  and  bread ; some- 
times a bottle  of  brandy,  or  a small  contribution  in  money,  which 
were  thankfully  received  and  requited  by  a rehearsal  of  battles  and 
adventures.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  lovers  of  loyalty,  and  it  was  so 
to  us,  to  hear  an  English  seijeant  at  the  bead  of  a whole  file  of  for- 
eigners, cry  out  aloud,  before  the  French  officers,  God  save  the  King , 
as  he  drank  his  glass : this  was  the  more  so,  as  the  loyal  fellow 
thanked  us  for  what  we  had  given  him.  Our  conversation  with  them 
was  illicit,  and  we  were  sometimes  put  to  our  shifts  to  find  opportu- 
nity of  holding  it : for  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  opposite  hill,  at 
near  three  miles  distant,  we  were  ordered  to  quarters,  and  forbidden 
by  our  whimsical  Commandant,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  at  Arras,  to  converse  with  them  ; and  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  resided  at  Calais,  was  sent  to  confinement  for 
this  great  crime.  Once,  an  English  soldier,  as  he  lay  on  his  back 
close  under  the  terrace,  ingeniously  sung  his  story  to  the  tune  of  an 
English  ballad.  Other  times,  at  a convenient  distance,  under  pre- 
tence of  cqnversing  with  one  another,  they  spoke  loud  enough  to  give 
us  some  accounts,  which  we  wished.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, we  first  heard  the  true  account  of  the  first  of  June:  Barrere 

gave  us  and  all  France  a flaming  report  of  that  great  battle,  and  de- 
feated the  English  with  loss  of  flag-ships,  &c.  We  laughed  at  his 
bombast,  buffoonery,  and  lies  ; but  we  had  no  means  of  detecting  the 
falsehood.  At  last  came  some  of  our  countrymen, who  gave  us  the 
true  account,  with  the  convincing  argument,  And  it  is  true , said  one, 
for  I was  at  Portsmouth , and  saw  the  French  ships  brought  in.  Our 
countrymen  wondered  to  find  Englishman  so  far  from  home ; and  ask- 
ed us  how  we  came  there,  and  what  was  our  story.  Our  answer, 
that  we  were  living  in  France,  and  studying  at  a school,  surprised 
them ; for  they  had  no  conception  of  an  English  school  in  France,  and 


* Thec  Rev.  James  Delaney,  of  Winchester,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Berry,  of 
Cottam,  in  Lancashire. 
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that  for  grown-up  men,  as  well  as  children.  Some  honest  tqya,  w^o 
had  arrived  late  on  a Saturday  night,  were  much  surprised  the  follqw* 
ing  morning  to  hear  English  voices,  and  hailed  us  with  c*  who  are 
you  ? where  taken  ? on  board  what  ship  ? ” We  satisfied  them,  and 
in  our  turn  hailed  them  with  our  enquiries.  These  incidental  varie- 
ties though  melancholy  in  themselves,  were  some  relief  to  cq^ 
fihement. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  thp  Commandant  occasionally  let  drop, 
expressions,  to  intimate  we  might  expect  a change  in  our  situation 
that  more  English,  and  students  like  ourselves, » were  coming  to  join! 
tis,  . We  did  not  understand  the  whole  meaning  Of  the  m&n;  at*d  a# 
we  had  been  often  told,  in  the  same  dark  manner,  that  we  might  ex- 
pect to  be  removed  to  Chantilly,  to  Evreaux,  to  Orleans,  to  Dijon ; 
Without  feeling  any  change,  we  took  no  farther  notice.  Qa  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  we  experienced  a great  and  unexpected  extension  of. 
good  nature,  in  being  flowed  to  descend  from  our  terrace,  and  to: 
range  over  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  citadel,  as  for  gs  the  foot  of  the 
rampart.  The  day  before,  a considerable  body  of  German  Hussars 
had  passed  through,  and  the  Commandant  had  insinuated,  that  op  that 
day  the,  English  students  were  to  come.  The  usual  hour  of  prriv^ 
came  and  passed  away  without  any  sign  or  news.  We  had  retired 
bed  , pur  lights  were  out,  when  about  ten  o’clock,  a:  noise1  was  heard’ 
on  the  terrace j a confusion  of  two  hundred  men,  women  mid  boy^, 
speaking  English,  and  hauling  bundles,  beds  and  other  article#  upopf 
the  terrace,  and  knocking  at  our  windows  and  doors  for  admission,  , 
We  soon  started  from  our  downy  beds  of  straw,  opened  our  windows^, 
and  to  our  great  and  mutual  surprise  and  joy,  found  that  our  friendq 
and  pountrymen  from  St.  Omer  were  of  the  number.  The  intOtyiew  and 
reception  was  curious.  We  introduced  them  by  the  window,  as  weU 
as  by  the  door.  The  soldiers  wondered  at  the  meeting*  Dark  as.it 
was,  old  friends  knew  one  another;  and  what  could  be  done  was  dope 
to  accommodate  and  refresh  them  at  that  late  hour.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  one  hundred  of  the  new  comers  proceeded  to  Amiens;  our 
friends  from  St.  Omer,*  and  otheijs  to  the  number  of  a hundred*  re,  , 
mained  with  us  at  Dourlens.  Opr  happiness  and  resources  were 
ippcfi  increased  in  their  society,  We  recounted  to  each  other, the  res- 
pective scenes  of  our  revolutionary  history,  and  sighed  by  turps.  And 


f ^a/ot&re  number  we  w*H  ttive  * n«nrfdtive  of  the  seuareof  tbs  College 
of J5t.  Oner;  unless  $otne  corjrespOticlent  favotar  ns  with n more  detailed  account, 
than  at  present  we  possess. 
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who  would  not  sigh  over  distress  like  theirs — distress  in  removal  to 
Afras  ; distress  in  the  three  different  places  of  confinement,  in  which 
they  were  shut  up  in  Arras.  Their  situation  at  Dourlens  was  liberty 
and  happiness  in  comparison  of  what  they  had  gone  through  at  Arras. 
Before  the  arrival  of  our  countrymen,  we  were  sole  tenants  of  the 
chateau,  and  considered  ourselves  as  commodiously  situated ; for,  be- 
sides our  two  parlours,  we  were  permitted  to  occupy  several  other 
apartments  up  stairs.  We  were  once  more  confined  to  our  parlours, 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  an  adjoining  closet,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Benedictines,  in  which  two  beds,  at  most,  could  be  spread 
on  the  floor.  It  was  however,  a considerable  relief,  as  a great  many 
bags  and  boxes  were  stowed  there,  and  thus  left  us  more  at  our  ease  in 
the  heats  of  summer.  We  continued  our  daily  exercises,  as  usual,  in 
our  own  apartments,  as  our  friends  from  St.  Omer  did  theirs.  Botli 
of  us  had  access  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  in  common  for  both  com- 
munities ; though  we  aite  and  drank  apart.  Great  was  their  joy,  when 
they  heard  of  our  happiness  in  having  procured  faculties,  and  of  our 
saying  mass,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since  they  left  St.  Omer. 
From  that  day,  like  ourselves,  they  availed  themselves  of  both  in 
monthly  or  weekly  confessions  and  communions,  as  suited  their  devo- 
tion, besides  mass  in  their  own  apartments,  when  we  had  finished 
in  ours. 

The  arrival  of  our  friends  from  St.  Omer  was  a great  help  and  com- 
fort to  us,  and  reconciled  us  somewhat  more  to  our  forlorn  situation. 
But  we  were  sleeping  all  the  while  on  a mine,  which  our  enemies 
were  hastening  to  spring.  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices  in  guilt, 
were  every  day  widening  and  deepening  the ‘river  of  blood,  which,  as 
I observed  before,  was  fed  by  tributary  streams  from  every  prison  in 
the  land.  Fifty  on  a day  were  tried  and  executed  at  Paris ! The 
Allies  were  beaten,  and  driven  from  the  French  territory.  By  a savage 
decree  of  the  Convention,  it  was  forbidden  to  give  quarter  to  the  En- 
glish. We  naturally  felt  some  increase  of  concern,  which,  on  the  fol- 
low ing  occasion,  was  heightened  into  conviction,  that  our  lives  were 
held  on  a very  precarious  tenure.  An  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Cune, 
who  was  inspector  of  the  works  and  workmen  in  the  citadel,  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  Lfrom 
Dourlens,  before  the  sanguinary  Le  Bon,  who  then  had  removed  his 
terrible  tribunal  to  Cambray.  The  poor  man  was  neither  accessary  or 
privy  to  the  business.  Whilst  he  lay  in  prison,  and  to  clear  up  the  bu- 
siness, orders  were  sent  to  Courveur,  the  national  agent,  who  himself 
had  been  our  fellow -prisoner,  but  a few  weeks  before,  to  bring  us  to  an 
account  on  this  head.  While  we  were  at  prayers  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
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evening,  Courveur,  attended  by  the  Commandant, ‘ordered  the  Trente- 
deux  out  upon  the  terrace.  Many  of  our  countrymen  from  St.  Omer 
were  silent  spectators  of  the  scene;  and  we  could  read  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  one,  that  business  of  a very  serious  nature  was  now 
at  issue.  Courveur  and  the  Commandant  had  communicated  the  afihir 
to  the  President,  Mr.  Daniel,  only  the  moment  before ; and  he  as  we 
passed  before  him,  whispered  to  us  in  English,  to  be  guarded  in  our 
answers,  as  we  were  now  solemnly  summoned  to  speak  on  the  eseape 
of  our  friends.  Soon  as  we  were  assembled,  the  national  agent,  ad- 
dressed us  with  serious  solemnity,  and  assured  us,  that  truth  and  pure 
truth  was  expected  from  us,  under  pain  of  being  sent  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  The  interrogatory  began  in  such  very  vague  and 
indefinite  terms,  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  without  pleading 
guilty.  For  we  were  asked  if  we  had  any  direct  or  indirect  know- 
ledge of  the  means  and  manner  of  the  escape  of  our  companions ; or 
if  we  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  accessary  to  it.  The  question 
was  put  in  so  vague  a manner,  as  to  inculpate  even  posterior  know- 
ledge of  the  business ; and  as  every  individual  amongst  us  certainly 
knew,  at  least  after  the  commission  of  the  fact,  the  time,  place,  mode 
and  instruments,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  at  least  indirect  and  pos- 
terior knowledge ; and  to  have  owned  it  was  to  throw  away  all  our 
lives  at  once.  Every  one  saw  the  dilemma,  and  was  silent.  The  agent 
and  Commandant  repeated  the  question,  and  re-stated  the  case,  we 
still  remained  silent.  “What”  said  they,  “have  these  gentlemen  for- 
gotten how  to  speak,  or  do  they  not  understand  French  ? The  Pre- 
sident was  commissioned  to  repeat  the  question  in  English.  We 
were  still  silent.  At  last  the  question  was  extended  to  the  escape  of 
the  French  fugitives  ; when  we  recovered,  at  once,  both  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  use  of  speech.  We  all  answered,  “No,”  and 
disclaimed  any  interference  with  them.  Indeed,  such  an  impetuous 
eagerness  to  answer  to  the  latter  question,  was  but  a strong  presump- 
tion of  complicity  and  knowledge  in  the  escape  of  our  companions. 
Courveur  and  the  Commandant  were  good-natured  enough  to 
no  notice  of  it,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  business.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  well  remember  how  I felt  in  the  perplexing  dilemma,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  truth,  without  exposing  my 
friend.  1 raised  my  heart  to  the  God  of  Truth,  in  these  ejaculatory' 
words— In  manus  tuas  Domine  commendo  Spiritum  me  urn;  redime 
me  Domine  Deus  veritatis. 

(to  be  continued) 
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An  Analytic  qf  the  connexion  between  “ The  Church 
and  State.” 

u Thte  Church  of  Christ  has  no  right  inherent  to  it,  to  interfere  either  directly  or 
indireotly,  in  the  government  of  the  State.  Neither  has  the  State  ia  like  manner, 
any  inherent  claim,  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  government  of  tho 
Church  of  Christ.” 

Da.  Futcbbk. 

It  is  evident  that  the  abuses  of  the  English  Established  Church 
mu6t,  at  no  distant  period,  undergo  the  ordeal  of  public  investigation 
in  order  to  a radical  reform  of  the  same.  One  great  obstacle  to  a 
light  consideration  of  the  subject,  arises  from  the  impression  that  the 
Church  and  State  are  so  intertwined  and  enfibtred,  that  the  separation 
of  either  from  the  other , would  he  productive  of  destruction  to  both. 
Upon  inquiry,  this  will  apear  a most  arrant  fallacy.  The  cry  of  “ the 
Church  and  State  in  danger ” has  long  been  a barrier  to  the  effecting 
of  public  measures  of  liberality^  and  fairness.  It  was  raised  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts: — it  was  raised  against 
Catholic  Emancipation:  and  it  will  be  raised  against  every  effort  which 
must  shortly  be  made,  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  cruel  ascen- 
dancy of  the  overgrown  establishment.  Therefore,  in  order  to  set 
this  subject  at  rest  for  ever,  we  assert,  and  shall  demonstrate,  that  the 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  State,  is  one  which  mayhedis- 
soloed  with  perfect  safety . 

In  the  first  place , how  are  the  Church  and  State  dependant  upon 
each  other  f — If  it  be  said  that  the  Church  is  dependant  upon  the 
State,  we  admit  the  assertion  with  a sneer  and  a sigh.  But  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  connexion  ? — It  is  one  of  policy — of  monopoly  and  of 
simony.  The  Church  is  dependant  upon  the  State  for  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  and  certainly,  in  this  lights  the  connexion 
is  an  important  one.  It  is  dependant  upon  the  State  also  for  a mono- 
poly of  livings,  for  laws  to  enforce  the  exaction  of  tithes,  of  fees  and 
offerings;  and  also  for  many  other  profitable  temporal  privileges, 
which  tend  to  make  the  established  Church,  in  the  opinion  of  money 
making  men,  what  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  Blanco  White,  viz.  “ the  best 
of  all  human  institutions ” Now  if  the  established  Charch,  as  a reli- 
gion, would  fail  if  the  golden  link  which  hinds  it  to  the  State  were 
broken,  the  sooner  we  break  the  link  the  better.  If  the  established 
Church  be  upheld  by  the  prop  of  the  State,  and,  if  without  that  prop, 
it  would  fall, — why  let  it  fall,  and  be  succeeded  by  a less  worldly  re- 
ligion, which  seeks  to  derive  its  continuance  from  a purer  and  nobler 
source  than  that  of  financial  favour.  The  trjie  religion  is  the  religion 
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of  Christ,  not  of  statesmen : it  was  established  in  Jove  and  not  erected 
on  the  fuiminations  of  exclusive  laws ; poverty  was  its  handmaid  : it 
turned  from  wealth  as  from  a harlot,  and  it  seeks  not  to  submit  its 
charter,  "which  is  grounded  on  the  Acts  of  Apostles,  to  the  revision, 
sanction  and  patronage  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  moral  and  doc- 
trinal  will  of  «Jesus,  is  not  invested  with  additional  brightness  and  se- 
curity, but  is  tarnished,  and  “ led  into  temptation”  by  being  linked 
with  temporal  and  pecuniary  privileges. 

u The  Devil  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 

u And  tempts  by  making  rich , not  making  poor.” 

Therefore,  if  the  established  Church  cannot  maintain  its  moral  health 
.and  its  existence,  without  the  aid  of  temporal  stimulants,  let  it  go  in- 
to a consumption,  for  a religion,  which  has  not  within  itself  wherewith 
to  support  its  own  credit,  will  be  a discredit  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
supported*  It  cannot  be  adduced  as  a reason  for  not  interfering  with 
Jthe  established  Church,  that  to  interfere  with  it,  would  be  to  destroy 
it : ,for  if  this  he  admitted,  we  have  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  its 
ungospel  character ; because  the  'existence  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is 
independent  of  the  opposition  or  favour  of  men. 

2ndiy,-— Is  the  Church  dependent  upon  the  State  for  any  of  its  no* 
cessary  constituent  principles.  It  cannot  be  so,  if  it  be  the  t rue  Churchy 
because  if  it  derives  its  faith  or  doctrine  from  the  State,  it  immediate- 
ly  becomes  a church  of  man’s  formation,  and  not  the  church  establish* 
*d  by  God.  The  support  of  the  Church  by  the  State  is  not  required 
hy  the  Church,  if  it  be  the  true  one : and  if  it  be  not  the  true  one,  it 
merits  no  support  at  all.  Hence  our  conclusion  is,  that  such  is  the 
connexion  between  the,  Church  mid  the  State,  that  there  would  be  no- 
thing hostile  to  the  solid  and  best  interests  of  the  former  in  pronoun- 
cing a divorce  between  it  and  the  latter.  If  then  that  divorce  is  re- 
quired by  the  condition  of  the  people : if  it  be  loudly  called  for  by  the 
voice  of  the  people— if  it  would  conduce  to  moral  improvement— -to 
the  extension  of  religious  liberty— to  popular  satisfaction  and  national 
prosperity,  why  should  not  the  measure  be  carried  into  effect  ?— The 
true  Church  can  never  be  endangered  by  being  cut  off  from  the  politi- 
cal chicanery  and  pecuniary  corruption  of  a court : and  as  to  spiritu* 
al  or  doctrinal  matters,  surely  the  true  Church,  the  Church  of.  Christ 
will' never  stand  in  need  of  receiving  them  from  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament  assembled. 

3diy. — Is  the  State  dependent  upon  the  Church  f— The  English 
constitution  in  its  original*  pure  form,  was  framed  and  perfected  with- 
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out  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  for  it  was  formed 
and  perfected  before  the  Protestant  Established  Church  existed. 
Our  constitution  consists  of  the  common  and  statute  law.  Now,  the 
whole  of  the  common  law,  or,  at  least,  the  principles  of  a very  great 
part  of  it,  existed  prior  to  the  second  and  complete  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  island,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  And,  as 
regards  the  statute  law,  every  thing  lovely  and  beneficial,  every  thing 
radical,  original,  and  fundamental  therein,  was  definitively  settled  and 
most  profitably  acted  upon,  long  before  the  world  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  a by  Law  Established  Church.  Every  thing  in  our  law  and  constitu- 
tion attest  their  Catholic,  not  Protestant , origin.  The  right  of  tenure  by 
Frankalmoign,  by  Divino  Servitio,  &c.  each  of  which,  presupposes  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  believed  only  by  Catholics : — the  origin  of  Deo- 
dands : — certain  oaths ; the  corporal  oath,  to  wit,  which  is  grounded 
upon  our  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ; — the  custom  of  proving  wills  : 
the  very  names  of  our  quarter  and  term  days,  and  a thousand  other 
things,  which  will  strike  the  attentive  peruser  of  Reeves’  History  of 
the  Law,  all  proclaim,  that  the  British  Code  of  Laws,  its  original  prin- 
ciples, and  appendant  discipline,  were  grounded  on  Catholic  usages 
and  in  Catholic  times.  Therefore,  on  this  historical  fact,  we  take  our 
stand : and,  with  this  before  us,  we  challenge  any  lawyer,  or  all  the 
lawyers,  to  prove,  how  the  existence  of  our  laws  can  depend  upon 
their  being  joined  to  the  Established  Church,  when,  for  many  hundred 
years,  they  existed  without  it,  and  that,  too,  in  a more  pure  and  ‘flour- 
ishing manner,  than  they  have  done,  since  they  became  incestuously 
mated  with  it.  But,  even  supposing  our  constitution  to  have  been 
borne  in  the  womb,  rocked  in  the  cradle,  and  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
the  Protestant  Established  Church — still,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  concluding,  that,  if  the  Establishment  ceased  to  be  the  national 
pet  religion,  the  constitution  would  be  thereby  impaired,  or  destroy- 
ed. In  feet,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend,  how  a tivil  constitu- 
tion can  become  so  far  identified  with  a spiritual  religion,  as  to  in- 
volve, in  the  downfel  of  either,  the  decay  of  both.  The  records  of 
our  own  country  furnish  historical  evidence,  which  abundantly  justifies 
a presumption,  that  a constitution  never  can  become  dependent  upon  a 
religion,  for  its  existence.  For,  if  this  could  happen,  it  most  certainly 
t could  have  happened  to  the  English  constitution.  Owing  to  the  Re~ 
formatidn , our  code  of  laws,  our  constitution,  was  forcibly  torn  from 
the  religion,  under  which  it  had  been  formed,  by  which  it  had  been 
fostered,  and,  with  the  principles  of  which,  its  own  were  perfectly  and 
^ fully  identified.  We  know,  that  this  religion  was  unceremoniously 
banished  from,  and  persecuted  and  ridiculed  in  the  very  courts  which 
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it  had  founded,  and.  which  its  wisdom  and  justice  had  adorned: — 
we  know,  that  this  said  religion  was  separated  from  the  laws,  which 
were  the  counterpart  of  its  own  comprehensive  liberality  and  justice, 
and  from  the  constitution,  with  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  it  had 
iwjted  in  efficient  and  harmonious  concert ; — and  this,  so  closely  wedded 
an  union,  was,  even  upon  corrupt  motives,  dissolved,  without  excit- 
ing any  suspicion,  that  Catholicism,  by  ceasing  to  be  the  national  reli- 
gion,, would  cause  the  downfall  of  the  national  constitution.  Our 
constitution,  which,  by  a strange  misnomer,  is  called  a Protestant  one, 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  so  intertwined  with  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  it  was  with  the  Catholic  religion.  Our  constitution  is 
modelled  on  Catholicity ; it  is  perfectly  analagous,  in  all  its  old  and 
pure  points  with  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Catholic 
Kings, — Catholic  Ministers, — Catholic  Lawyers, — nay,  in  many  in- 
stances, even  Catholic  Bishops  and  Priests,  were  the,  agents  who  laid 
the  foundations,  and  raised,  and  completed,  and  adorned  the  structure 
of  our  constitution.  To  use  the  expression,  it  was  Catholic  blood 
which  first  flowed  “ in  healthful  currents”  through  the  constitution’s 
veins : that  blood  was  pure,  and  preserved  the  system  in  unimpaired 
vigour,  until  it  was  rashly  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, since  the  introduction  of  which,  INFIRMITY  HAS  ACCU- 
MULATED UPON  INFIRMITY,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
an  effort  is  now  called  for,  to  lead  us  back  to  the  first  and  more  pure 
principles,  which  will  be  secured  by  Russell’s  Reform.  But  since  the 
separation  of  our  Catholic  constitution,  from  its  great  parent  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  what  pristine  and  fundamental  constitutional  principles 
have  been  juridically  set  aside,  and  what  new  essential  or  beneficial 
principles  have  been  introduced,  so  as  to  make  that  a Protestant  con- 
stitution now,  which  was,  de  facto , a Catholic  constitution  before  ? 
There  is  not  a single  primitive  or  salutary  principle  of  our  constitution, 
there  is  not  one  barrier  of  our  right  and  liberty,  save  the  few  which 
exigencies  have  demanded,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Protes- 
tantized constitution,  or  which  the  liberality  (I  am  forced  to  use  the 
term,)  of  the  established  Church  has  either  voluntarily  conceded  or 
readily  sanctioned.  How  then  would  the  lopping  off  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  endanger  those  lovely  and  valued  original  features  of 
British  constitutional  glory,  upon  which  Englishmen  still  gaze  with  se- 
curity, hope  and  delight  ? — If  the  Church,  with  its  enormous  monopo- 
lized revenues,  were  no  longer  dandled,  like  a tender  and  fretful 
nursling,  on  the  knees  of  aristocratic  legislation,  what  legal  security 
would  be  endangered  ? what  great  constitutional  principles  would  be 
in  jeopardy  ?— -none : none,  whatever ; none  that  are  dear  to  liberty, 
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none  that  Englishmen  prize?.  Trial  by  Jury  would  Mb' ♦«!-<* 

warks  of  defence  abound  us : Magna  Charta  would  preserve  ft*  edlu-* 
tary  efficiency:  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  would  still  exist r tilled 
treason  lkW  of  Edward  III,  which  CGonnell  caHs  44  the  pe^etetibii/©P 
wisdom  in  that  respect,'*  the  comnon  law , and  in  fact  the  wh&fc  ttofistW 
tution,  would  remain  totally  unimpaired.  Age  has  not  Improved* it 
it  was  loveliest  in  its  youth.  ^ ^ 

Again,  we  ask  in  what  this  pretended  dependence  of  the  State  upititf 
the  Church  exists  ? Does  an  assent  to,  or  a full  knowledge  of  the  a!^ 
most  indefinable  doctrines  of  the  Establishment,  form  a sine  qua  rforf 
to  the  validity  of  the  legislational  capacity  ? The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts,  and  the  passing  of  the  CATHOLIC  RELIEF 
BILL,  are  plain  proofs  to  the  contrary : for,  by  each  of  these  two 
measures,  it  is  incontrovertibly  established  on  the  high  testimony  of 
the  British  United  Parliament,  that  the  economy  and  practice  ot  the 
British  Constitution  do  not  require  the  active  members  thereof,  to  be 
exclusively  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church.  Where  then  is 
the  so  much  boasted  of  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State  ? 
Has  not  the  Constitution,  by  its  official  organ,  the  parliament,  dissolve 
ed  the  partnership  ? What  is  there  of  the  Establishment  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  what  is  there  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Established 
Church?  These  are  questions  for  the  consideration  of  those,* 
oppose  the  cry  of  “ Church  and  State  in  danger , ” to  every  amelior- 
ating measure. 

* 4thly. — Does  the  State  derive  from  the  Church  any  part  of  it/pe- 
cuniary  resources  f Most  certainly  not : but  on  the  contrary,  it  finds 
in  the  Established  Church,  a burden  which  bends  it  down  to  the  pos- 
ture of  degradation,  weakening  beneath  its  disastrous  pressure,  that 
***  energetic  elasticity,  on  which  England  might,  if  the  Church  were  not 
a millstone  about  her  neck,  rise  to  prosperity  unchecked  with  distress^ 
and  to  greatness  unencumbered  with  appreheusion.  The  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church  are  not  the  only  sources  of  legislation* 
their  obliging  votes  me  not  the  ohly  fiat  of  law ; their  lawn  sleeves  do 
not  hide  the  only  arms  of  power,  and,  disgusted  with  their  mcOtfrpe* 
tency  to  interpret  the  Bible,  they  do  not  pretend  to  interpret dhe  almrifci 
nninterpretable  obscurities  of  the  Statute  Book.  H our  then  fe  fhcf  sttffe 
dependent  on  the  Church  ? We  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  connect 
fog  link,  through  all  the  original  principles  and  sobsequent  rontihe  ^ 
our  Constitution.  T es : we  have  searched  for  it  in  vain : and  thOrdteft 
if  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  State  of  England,  ate  dn  l^gfidti* 
fion,  what  the  Siamese  twins  are  in  nature,  the  former  have  thfe  atft 
vantage  over  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  they  ate  joined  together  In  4ft 
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invisible  manner . But  IF  this  union  of  Church  and  State,  like  that 
of  Ju4as  with  the  Devil ; be  one  of  corruption : IF  it  be  one  which 
wjUnot  bear  the  light : IF  it  be  one  to  disguise  enormities  in  the  sys- 
tem of  each  : IF  it  be  one  pregnant  with  hostility  to  liberty,  justice, 
fair  dealing  and  morality : IF  religion  be  made  a cloak  for  abuses  in 
government,  and  government  a cloak  for  abuses  in  religion,  IF  this 
be  the  case,  let  a Reform  in  the  Church  follow  a Reform  in  the  State : 
separate  what  is  God's,  from  that  which  is  Caesar's,  and  let  religion 
be  delivered  from  the  evil  of  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  tempta- 
tion*. For 

When  nation*  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 

’Tis  in  the  CHURCH  the  leprosy  begins. 

•tune  15th,  1831.  M.  P;  H. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Weedall,  on  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius. 

• ‘ •/> 

/i  « 

Naples,  May  1,  1831,  ^ 

My  principal  reason  for  coming  to  Naples,  and  my  sole  reasoii  iorjjf  J? 
determining  to  stay  so  long,  was  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  / / 

the  feast  of  St,  Januarius,  and  to  witness  a prodigy  which  has  beefi  f 
the  subject  of  such  idle  declamation  amongst  Protestant  travellers,  and  f/ 

of  unworthy  subterfuge  with  many  Catholic  writers.  Knowing  that  , 

it  will  be  as  interesting  to  you,  to  receive  the  details,  as  it  has  been^*  ** 
to  me  to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  them,  I think  I cannot  employ 
a part  of  this  day  (Sunday)  to  better  purpose  than  in  recording,  for  /,  t 
your  edification,  those  facts  which  have  been  both  an  edification  and  a ^ ^ e yj 
consolation  to  me.  The  feast  of  St.  Januarius,  as  you  well  know,  is^  /*  N * ' 
kept  by  the  whole  Church  on  the  1 9th  of  September,  that  being  the  33  ' ’ ^ 
day  of  his  glorious  martyrdom  : but  at  Naples  another  feast,  with  an 
octave,  is  kept  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  being  the  anniversary  of  a 
solemn  translation  of  bis  relics.  I have  made  a point  of  attending 
with  great  diligence,  and  I give  you  the  result  of  accurate  observa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  On  the  morning  of  yesterday,  the  vigil  of  the 
Festival,  there  was  a grand  procession  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry, 
military,  and  military  band,  to  convey  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  (that  is 
VOL.  I.  NO.  6\  2 Y 
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a portion  of  bis  skull,  contained  in  a rich  silver  gilt  bust,  habited  in  & 
cope  of  gold  tissue  with  mitre,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  a col-* 
lar  blazing  with  emeralds  and  diamonds  of  inestimable  value,)  from’ 
the  church  of  St.  Gennaro  to  that  of  St  Chiara,  where  the  miracle  taked 
place  on  the  first  day.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another  still 
grander  procession  took  place,  in  which  were  carried  banners  beauti- 
fully wrought,  and  large  massive  half  length  figures  in  solid  silver  of 
the  patron  Saints  of  the  principal  churches,  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations of  the  city,  followed  by  Cardinal  RufFo,  the  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  bearing  the  saci4d  Ampullae  containing  the  blood  of  St  J a- 
nuarius.  The  head  of  the  Saint  had  previously  been  placed  upon  the 
altar. 

By  the  kind  introduction  of  the  Canonico  Iorio,  to  whose  courtesy 
I feel  myself  greatly  indebted,  as  well  as  by  the  polite  attentions  of 
the  Neapolitan  authorities,  who  are  peculiarly  anxious,  on  all  such 
occasions,  to  accommodate  strangers,  1 found  myself  within  the  sanc- 
tuary, directly  behind  the  Cardinal,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinctly observing  the  state  of  the  phial,  containing  the  blood.  The 
blood  was  in  a state  of  complete  congelation,  and  remained  iramovea- 
bly  fixed,  although  the  phial  was  turned  in  every  direction.  The 
Cardinal  and  the  Clergy,  with  great  devotion,  then  recited  a form  of 
prayer ; the  psalm,  Miserere,  was  repeated,  and  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  at  the  termination  of  which,  the  blood  liquified,  and  was 
then  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  Faithful.  The  church  was 
crowded,  the  sanctuary  inconveniently  so  ; still  I had  an  opportunity 
of  distinctly  observing  it,  and  I was  the  first  out  of  clerical  dress,  that 
had  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  sacred  relic.  But,  though  satisfied  of 
the  change,  such  as  I had  seen  it,  yet,  amidst  the  inconvenience  of  a 
crowd,  and  under  the  glare  of  candles,  I wished  for  the  stronger  evi- 
dence of  day-light.  That  evidence  I received  this  morning,  as  full  as 
sun  can  give,  or  human  eye  take  in.  The  relics  were  now  carried 
back  to  the  church  of  St.  Gennaro,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
Arcives-covado.  The  sanctuary,  also,  was  not  crowded.  I Vas  ad- 
mitted into  the  procession  from  the  sacristy,  and  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Dignitary,  who  held  the  sacred  phial.  I could 
not  have  seen  it  more  distinctly  if  I had  held  it  in  my-own  hand. 
The  silver  bust,  containing  the  head  of  the  Saint,  was  on  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  altar.  I must  now  describe  the  nature  of  the  phial,  and 
of  the  case  in  which  it  is  enclosed  ; first  premising,  that,  although  you 
will  not  need  to  be  informed,  yet,  that  if  this  narration  should  meet 
the  eyes  of  others,  they  may,  perhaps,  find  it  useful  to  know,  that  St. 
Januaries  was  Bishop  of  Beneventum,  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the 
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beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  That,  in  the  persecution  of  Diddle- 
eian;  he  was  martyred  for  his  faith  at  Puzzuoli,  (the  ancient  Puteolij 
having  first  been  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  re- 
mains of  which  amphitheatre  still  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects of  that  most  interesting  place ; and  that,  after  wild  beasts  had 
refused  to  minister  to  the  unjust  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  St.  Januarius 
and  his  companions  finished  their  martyrdom  by  the  sword.  It  may 
be  useful,  also,  to  remark,  what  is  familiarly  known  to  every  reader 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  the  first  Christians  were  particularly 
anxious  to  collect  and  to  preserve  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  so  that, 
as  Baronius  observes  in  his  annals  : “ Tanti  faciebant  Fideles  sacras 
reliquias  martyrum,  ut  sudoris,  si  possent,  guttas  haurirent,  et  stillas 
sanguinis,  etiam  persecutore  vidente,  et  invidente,  atque  extento  gla- 
dio  minante,  qualibet  arte  exciperent,  atque  reconderent.”  * Accord- 
ingly, the  Neapolitan  historians  tell  us,  that,  on  occasion  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  our  Saint,  a certain  devout  lady,  in  the  vicinity,  collected 
with  pious  care,  in  two  phials , the  precious  blood  of  the  holy  martyr. 
In  one  she  gathered  what  was  pure  and  clear  ; in  the  other,  what  re- 
mained mixed  with  dust. f Now,  this  is  precisely  what  I should  judge 
to  have  been  the  case,  from  inspecting  the  phials  this  morning.  One 
of  the  phials  is  large  and  circular,  containing  about  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  dark  and  congealed  substance,  like  discoloured 
blood,  filling  about  two-thirds  of  the  bottle,  hard  and  immoveable. 
Such  was  its  state  when  first  produced.  The  other  phial,  which  is 
smaller  and  oblong,  contains  two  irregular  lumps,  which  are  not  re- 
corded to  have  liquified.  These  two  phials,  which  are  evidently  an- 
cient, are  first  hermetically  sealed,  and  then  enclosed  and  fixed  in  a 
round  silver  case,  faced  on  both  sides  with  crystal.  This  case  is 
strongly  rivetted  together ; a silver  ornamental  ledge  runs  round  it ; 
at  the  top,  there  appears  a silver  crown  and  cross,  and  below  a plain 
shaft,  about  five  inches  long  which  fits  into  a highly  wrought  silver 
shrine,  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  ornament. 

The  priest  held  it  in  his  hand  by  the  shaft,  and  turned  it  round  re- 
peatedly, held  a candle  behind  it,  and  shewed  it  to  all  about  him. 
He  then,  with  his  assistants,  recited  the  Miserere  psalm.  I joined  in 


* In  such  estimation  did  the  Faithful  hold  the  sacred  relics  of  the  martyrs,  that, 
when  possible,  they  studiously  collected  the  drops  of  sweat,  and  treasured  up,  in 
hny  way  they  could,  the  drops  of  blood,  in  spite  of  the  presence  and  the  envy  of 
the  persecutor,  and  though  the  sword  of  cruelty  was  hanging  over  their  heatfs.-*- 
Toon  % Ann.  261.  • 
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silence,  but  my  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  phial.  He  tamed  it  repeated- 
ly. The  substance  did  not  move.  The  Miserere  was  then  repeated 
a second  and  a third  time.  Then  the  Nicene  Creed  ; the  Litany  of 
die  B.  Virgin,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  substance  now  begda 
to  oscillate  in  the  phial,  and  in  about  a minute,  moves  as  freely  and 
clearly  as  blood  freshly  drawn  from  a vein.  The  priest,  holding  the 
vessel  by  the  shaft  and  the  cross,  turned  it  round  repeatedly  before 
the  eyes  of  each  individual  within  the  sanctuary.  Every  one  seeitoed 
impressed  with  gratitude  and  astonishment.  I did  not  observe  a dry 
eye  around  me.  Every  one  knelt  and  kissed  the  sacred  relic,  with 
respect  and  affection.  It  was  then  presented  to  the  veneration  of  the 
Faithful,  who  crowded  to  the  rails,  to  see  and  to  kiss  it.  It  was  sub- 
sequently carried,  together  with  the  head  of  St.  Jauuarius,  to  the 
high  altdr  of  the  cathedral.  It  remained  there  during  the  High  Mads, 
during  the  exhortation  of  the  Cardinal-archbishop,  and  a long  ceremo* 
ny  of  receiving,  on  this  day,  the  homage  of  the  Clergy.  The  whole 
must  have  occupied  nearly  three  hours.  Yet,  when  the  vessel  was 
brought  down  again  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  it  was  immediately 
ter  the  ceremony,  the  blood  was  as  fluid  as  before,  for  I was  permitted 
there  again  to  see  it,  and  it  presented  an  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
bubbles  or  froth.  This  morning  again  (Monday)  I have  been  pta» 
sent  as  yesterday,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  officiating  priest.  The 
blood  was  brought  out  in  a state  of  congelation.  It  seemed  as  hard 
fes  glue.  The  clergy  began  with  slow  and  earnest  devotion  to  recite 
the  Nicene  Creed,  which  they  repeated  thrice.  Then  they  said  in  a& 
term  to  Chorus,  the  Hymn  for  due  Martyr,  Deus  tworum  militum. 
With  the  versicle  and  proper  prayer  for  St.  Januarius,  and  the  psahri 
miserere,  with  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  There  was  yet  no  per- 
ceptible change  though  the  vessel  was  repeatedly  turned  round  to  as- 
certain tire  moment  of  variation.  The  Litanies  were  now  sung,  by 
the  clergy  and  people,  at  the  close  of  which  the  liquefaction  again  took 
friaoe  as  visible  and  as  complete  as  before.  After  having  been  again 
presented  to  hundreds  of  witnesses,  it  was  replaced  upon  the  altar. 
Two  or  three  low  masses  followed,  until  it  was  anounced  in  the 
Church,  that  the  King  and  his  court  were  coming  to  pay  tbdir  devo- 
tions atthe  shrine  of  St  Januarius.  Accordingly  about  eleven  o'clock} 
the  royal  guards  entered  the  Church.  Next  followed  Cardinal  Ruffo, 
and,  immediately  after  his  Eminence,  walked  up,  the  King  and  his 
two, royal  brothers,  escorted  by  the  officers  and  attendants  of  the 
court..  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  went  up  to  the  altar,  took  down 
from  the  shrine  the  ©acred  Ampulla  and  presented  them  to  the-King, 
who,  with  Ins  brothers  were  kneeling  at>the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  who 
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severally  inspected,  and  then  kissed  the  relic,  and  finally  received  with 
them  the  blessing  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop.  The  same  re- 
ligious ceremony  takes  place  every  morning  during  the  Octave,  with 
the  same  result.  The  appearance  both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  be- 
speak a total  absence  both  of  duplicity  and  credulity.  Indeed  it  would 
be  a libel  on  human  nature  to  suppose  the  intervention,  even  if  the 
possibility  could  be  proved,  of  art  and  contrivance. 

' The  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  is  mentioned  as  eaiv 
ly  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  repeatedly  and  consecutively  by  wri- 
ter* since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  sum  of  their  accounts  is 
resolvable  into  what  the  Roman  Breviary  records  on  the  subject  “Prat 
ctarum  illiid  quoque,  quod  ejus  sanguis,  qui  in  ampulld  vitrea  concre- 
te^ asservatur,  cum  in  conspectu  capitis  ejusdem  Martyris  ponitur, 
admirandum  in  modum  colliquefieri  et  ebullire  perinde  ac  recens  ef- 
fusut,  ad  hsec  usque  tempora  cermtur."*  It  outrages  all  probability 
t6  suppose  that  an  effect  which  has  notoriously  taken  place  many 
times*  each  year,  for  several  hundred  years,  and  which  effect  is  not 
referred  to  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  any  particular  doctrine  or 
practice  of  the  Church,  has  been  and  is  t£e  result  of  knavish  collu* 
fcions,  without  some  disclosure  having  ever  been  made  by  some  indi- 
vidual of  the  thousands,  who  must  have  been  privy  to  the  deceit  of 
without  some  detection  having  been  made  by  the  millions  who  have 
Witnessed  the  prodigy.  1 know  it  has  been  asserted  to  be  a gelatin 
nOus  substance,  which  dissolves  by  the  heat  of  the  priest's  hand.  But 
bbsideb,  that  such  hypothesis  presupposes  knavery,  which  encounter* 
a&  the  improbability,  and  even  impossibility  of  my  first  proposition 
I *ay*  that  in  the  case  in  question  no  heat  sufficiently  strong  can  he 
communicated  for  the  purpose.  The  priest's  hand  does  not  approach 
the  phial  itself.  It  grasps  only  the  silver  handle  below.  The  beat* 
therefore,  must  first  pass  up  this  silver  handle  in  length  about,  five 
inches,  next  it  must  pass  through  the  strong  circular  frame  of  silver 
at  least  one  inch  thick.  The  frame  may  be  hollow,  but  if  so,  it  is  thp 
less  favourable  for  conducting  heat.  Next  it  must  pass  through  se- 
veral folds  of  coarse  linen,  which  lies  between  the  frame  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  phial;  and  lastly,  it  must  penetrate  the  phial  itself, in  sufi* 
fitie&t  quantity  to  dissolve  a hard  substance  in  five  or  ten  minutes* 


* That  striking  prodigy,  that  when  his  blood,  which  is  preserved  in  a state  of  con- 
gelation in  a glass  vessel,  is  brought  into  die  presence  of  the  Martyr's  head,  even 
ditto  present  day,  it  is  observed  in  an  astonishing  manner,  to  liquefy  and  bubble; 
artf  it  had  fat  jast  toned  from  * vein. 
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^nd  to  cause  it  to  remain  in  a state  of  fluidity  for  any  indefinite  time. 
If  any  chemist  deem  this  possible,  let  him  procure  any  substance, 
which  he  shall  think  suitable  to  his  purpose.  Let  him  enclose  it  in 
the  same  manner,  in  which  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  enclosed. 
Let  fiim  apply  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  as  is  here  applied,  and  if  the 
sqme  result  follow,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider  his  arguments* 
But  for  my  part^  I am  convinced  that  he  would  as  soon  light  a candle 
by  placing  his  head  upon  the  foot  of  a candlestick,  as  liquify  any  solid 
substance  under  the  circumstances  in  question.  It  requires  less  faith  to 
to  believe  a miracle,  than  to  believe  the  power  of  any  chemical  process 
to  obviate  the  force  of  one;  and  though  the  Church  has  prudently 
abstained  from  giving  any  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject,  I am  not 
ashamed  to  denominate  it  with  the  Cardinals  Baronius  and  de  Luca, 
insigne  ac  perenne  miraculum . If  1 be  asked  what  can  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  Almighty  in  thus  prolonging  his  prodigies,  I say  that  I am 
not  only  not  bound  to  answer  the  question,  but  that  I am  not  permit- 
ted to  dive  into  the  counsels  of  the  divine  majesty.  Yet  leaving  the  de- 
signs of  God  with  the  divine  mind,  that  conceives  them,  we  can  see  ad- 
equate effects  of  his  power  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  people. 
We  can  see  a whole  kingdom  preserved  in  this  case  from  infidelity,  and 
faith  and  devotion  perpetuated  and  inflamed.  God  may  have  other 
designs;  to  us  these  effects  are  a sufficient  justification.  If  this  re- 
ply is  considered  unsatisfactory,  let  the  restless  inquirers  wait  till 
after  death,  and  we  shall  find  for  this  and  other  points  a much  better 
answer. 

. Whilst  I have  my  pen  in  hand,  I will  notice  a feature  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  seem  to  some  people  to  derogate  from  their  solemnity. 
Whilst  the  Clergy,  with  becoming  gravity,  are  reciting  the  prescribed 
form  of  prayer,  there  is  a company  of  women  on  one  side  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, who  give  vent  to  their  devotion  in  tone  and  manner  so  vehe- 
ment and  harsh,  as  to  offend  the  taste,  at  least,  if  not  the  piety  of  more 
tempOTite  Christians.  It  has  even  led  to  the  assertion,  more  plau- 
sible than  true,  that  these  good  people  are  scolding  and  abasing  their 
Saint  rather  than  invoking  him.  The  best  apology  for  their  manner 
is  to  say  that  it  is  the  manner  of  the  country;  of  their  vituperations,  the 
exact  amount  appears  to  be,  the  recital  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
Creed,  the  Litanies  and  the  Doxology,  with  a particular  prayer  to  St. 
Januarius.  I must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I was  very  much 
tempted  to  wish  that  their  ministry  could  have  been  dispensed  with  j 
yet  I checked  the  wish,  by  reflecting  on  the  rebuke,  which  our  Saviour 
gave,  ori  a memorable  occasion,  to  certain  fastidious  disciples,  wbb 
wished  to  repress  the  vociferous  acclamations  of  the  women  arid  chil- 
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dren.  Let  them  alone,  said  lie,  for  if  these  hold  thkirpeace,  the  eery 
stones  will  cry  out. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account,  I adopt  the  sentiments  and1  lan- 
guage of  the  Abate  Guicciardini,  in  a work,  that  has  ju$t  fallen  under 
my  notice.  “ Stupors  igitur  et  affectu  detentus,  ut  Chrysostomus  do 
Roma,  sic  et  ego  de  Neapoli  dicam,  illam  scilicet,  non  propter  antiquita- 
tem,  non  propter  Coeli  Naturae  que  praerogativas,  non  propter  pulchri- 
tudinetn,  non  propter  arooenitatem,  non  propter  amplitudmem,  sed  ob 
hoc  unum  diligere,  et  felieem  praedicare,  quod  erga  earn  SanctissimuS 
Januarhis,  adeo  benevolus,  adeo  solus  post  tot  saecula  dignoscatur,  ut 
pro  Christi  amore,  ac  suorum  civium,  sanguinem  fundere  visus  est.*  ' 
n ' ■ ' 

/6>  to1  y S'*  //-;.<  - 

On  the  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith. 

; . . i 

WETTER  III. 


We  find,  that,  between  the  different  books  which  compose  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  little  or  no  professed  connexion ; that  in 
the  same  book  the  transitions  are  frequently  so  abrupt  as  to  render 
the  meaning  almost  unintelligible ; that  the  most  sublime  matters  ar# 
frequently  discussed  with  a conciseness,  an  obscurity,  and  an  eleVa- 
don  in  the  style,  sentiments  and  diction,  which  have  oftentimes  been  a’ 
stumbling  block  to  the  most  learned.  So  far  are  we  from  meeting* 
i^ith  any  proof  of  their  having  been  the  consequence  of  a divine  com- 
mand,  or  the  result  of  a common  design,  that  we  find  several  yehrste* 
have  elapsed,  (Le  Clerc,  a celebrated  Protestant  minister,  says  twenty- 
eight, )before  even  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  was  published,  and 
we,  expressly  learn  from  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  an  early  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  we  are  indebted  for  each  of  the  four  Gospels 
to  fortuitous  occurrences.  Thus  he  informs  usf  that  St.  Mfctthetf* 

— I.,  . ‘ 4 

* Impressed  with  amazement  and  affection,  as  St,  Ckrysostum  says  of  Romerso 
will  I say  of  Naples,  that  I love  her  and  proclaim  her  happy,  not  on  accoont  of  her 
antiquity,  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar  gifts  with  which  Heaven  and  Nature  have 
ihvonreef  her,  not  bn  account  of  her  beauty,  not  on  account  of  the  delightfulnvssof 
her  Situation,  not  on  account  of  her  eztent,  but  for  this  do  I love  her  and  proclaim 
her  happy*  that,  in  hs<r  regard,  the  most  holy  Janaarius,  after  so  many  ages,  continues 
to  prove  his  wisdom  and  benevolence  so  signally,  as,  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  hi* 
own  citizens,  to  ppor  forth  as  it  were  his  blood.  Mercurius  Canpanus.  Fol.  113. 

f'Hlst,  Eeelss  L.  S.  C.H  aflas  31.  ' 
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aft^r  haring  preached  in  Judea,  and  being  about  to  undertake  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  penned  his  Gospel,  that  he  .might  leave  to 
the  Jews,  a perpetual  memorial  of  his  preaching.  The  same  Author* 
relates  on  the  authority  of  Papias  and  St  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
that  St  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  neither  by  his  own  free  choice,  nor  at 
the  command  of  St  Peter,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of>  the  Ronton 
Neophytes.  St  Luke  himself  tells  us,  at  the  beginning  of  hi*  first  Chap- 
ter, that  he  published  his  gospel  to  refute  the  false  narrations  of  the 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ ; which  many  ignorant  and  presumptuous  persona 
had  published.  St.  John,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  + and  hy  St. 
Chrysostom, } preached  the  Gospel  almost  to  the  end  of  his  Ji£s, 
without  any  writing:  and  SS.  Irenseus,  § and  Jerome,  **  mention,  that, 
at  length,  when  almost  worn  out  by  extreme  old  age,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  Bishops  of  Asia,  to  compose  his  goepel  ar- 
gainst  the  rising  heresy  of  the  fibionites,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ : whence  it  is  probable  that,  had  no  such  heresy  sprung  up,  we 
should  not  have  had  this  work  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

To  accidental  events  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  Epistles  of  Bt. 
Paul,  and  of  the  other  canonical  writers.  Most  of  them  display  iot- 
teraal  evidence,  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  fortuitous  necessities 
of  one,  or  the  other  of  the  newly  established  Churches.  They  aoa 
designed,  sometimes,  to  put  a stop  to  the  contests  between  the  Jew* 
and  Gentiles  concerning  their  respective  superiority ; sometimes  to  re- 
gulate the  conduct  which  should  be  observed  towards  a scandalous 
brother;  sometimes  to  correct  those,  who  gloried  in  the.  exterior 
works  of  the  law,  and  in  ceremonial  observances;  sometimes  to  com- 
bat the  abuses  or  vices  into  which  certain  churches,  or  individuals  had 
(alien;  sometimes  to  return  thanks  for  the  relief  afforded  to  their 
needy  brethren  ; to  gratify  their  zeal  by  an  account  of  the  progress 
e£ the  Gospel ; and  to  encourage  them  amidst  the  peculiar  necessities 
under  which  they  laboured.  But,  no  where  do  we  find  any  of  the  in- 
spired writers  proposing  to  furnish  the  Church  which  be  addresses 
with  a written  record  of  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  inculcated  by  our 
Divine  Redeemer  for  belief  and  practice,  or  insinuating  any  commis- 
sion from  Christ  for  that  purpose. 

' Neither  from  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  Christians  does  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine  of  the  exclusive  sufficiency  of  Scripture  receive  any 
authority'  Hafi,  indeed,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles  been  taught  by 

* L.  2.  C.  15.  f L.  S.  C.  24.  t Bom.  xi.  ia  Axt  A post, 

$ Contra  Hares  L 3 C.  xi.  **  Ia  Catal.  dap.  9. 
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them tenfold riifct '•*  whatever is  n<ft  writtfo  In  die  Biblenotfbepn*- 
*ed  thereby  is  not  to  be  required  by  any  man,  thatit  should  be  be- 
lievedas  an  article  of  faith/'  they  would  have  been  botind  to  adopt 
.precautions  for  securing  the  advantages  of  the  written  word  to  thefti*- 
selves,  and  for  transmitting  them  to  future  ages,  similar  to  those 
which  Protestants  in  these  days  deem  of  such  great  importance*  They 
Should  have  provided  a vast  collection  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
‘tut-esj— they  should  have  established  Parent  and  Auxiliary  Bible  fW- 
cieties  for  the  dissemination  of  the  divine  word  : — th^y  should  have 
ever^  where  instituted  schools  wherein  children  and  adults  might  learh 
, to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  sole  rule  of  faith : — they  should  have 
set  on  foot  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  every  nation, 
to  which  the  faith  was  carried.  The  neglect  of  such  precaution^, 
(whereby  alone  supposing  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  system,  they 
could  have  ensured  the  faith  committed  to  them  against  human  corrupt 
-tiona,)  would  have  been  unaccountable.  Do  facts,  however,  demon*- 
strate  that  any  such  precautions  were  adopted  ? If  so,  let  our  advert 
series  produce  them,  for  with  them  the  onus  probandi  lies.  But  we 
know  that  they  cannot.  We  read  in  the  works  of  ancient  christihh 
writers,  * that  St.  Andrew  preached  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  Scythia 
*ns;  that  St  Thomas  announced  it  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  Medea, 
«the  Parthians,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Bachians  and  various  other  Savage 
tribes  ; that  St.  Philip,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  others  of  the  Apostle^ 
spread  the  doctrines  of  their  divine  Master,  among  remote  and  barbed 
roua  countries,  but  we  do  not  read,  that  they  either  wrote  themselves^ 
took  pains  to  teach  to  the  multitude  of  their  converts  the  Writings 
of  others.  We  know,  moreover,  that  prior  to  the  discovery  of  prints 
ing,  the  labour  of  transcribing  books  was  long  and  tedious,— thafr  the 
copies  of  each  work  were  consequently  very  limited, — that  their  cost 
was  very  higiy— and  that  hence  the  number  of  those  who  were  able 
to  procure  the  holy  Scriptures,  and,  when  procured,  to  read  thenyes* 
pecially  a&  the  early  period  of  Christianity  was  very  confined.  Finally^ 
earlier  than  the  fifth  Century,  we  discover  no  traces  of  a translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  African,  Illyrian,  Scythian,  Celtic  or  Spanish  lan- 
guage : yet  we  have  positive  evidence  that  in  the  fourth  Century^ 
there  existed  Christian  Churches  in  nations  where  such  were  the  Ver- 
nacular tongues.  St  Augustine  expressly  informs  us,  f tbat  athig 
time  the  Psalms  were  sung  in  the  Churches  of  Africa  in  the  Latin,  ate 
though  the  same  writer  elsewhere  \ assures  us  that  Latin  was  not  un- 

* On  gen  apud  Euseb.  L.3,  c.  1.  and  L.  5,  c.  9.  and  Sophron.  apad  fii$r.  in  Catal. 
f L 2,  do  Doctrina  Christ,  c,  30.  $ In  exposit  iuchoata  Ep.  ad  Rom.  c*  13. 
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dmtoUd  by  dm  Africans,  and  there  is  no  vestige  Of  an  ancient  transla- 
tion into  their  language.  Now,  if  nothing  was  to  be  believed  except 
what  could  “ be  proved  by  the  scriptures/’  an  hnmeuae  majority  of 
Christian  converts,  having  been  totally  unable  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  even  to  procure  a copy  of  them  in  a language  which  they  could  un* 
derstand,  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
and  transmitting  a knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  Is  it  at  all  probable 
that  Our  wise  trnd  indulgent  Redeemer  would  have  instituted,  for  the 
“ only  rule  of  faith,”  a method  involving  so  many  difficulties  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  by  the  Reformation  Society,  that  those 
who  COuld  not  themselves  read  the  Scriptures,  might  hearken  to  them 
when  read  by  others.  But,  here,  fresh  difficulties  envelop  the  Pro* 
testant  system,  which  rejects  authority  as  decisive  in  matters  of  faith* 
For,  how  was  the  Neophyte  to  form  his  Creed  upon  doctrines  abstruse 
find  mysterious,  by  merely  hearing  the  Scripture  read  in  his  presence, 
the  meaning  of  Which  had  given  rise  to  contradictory  sentiments  and 
fierce  discussions  among  those  who  were  able  themselves  to  peruse  its 
contents  ?.  HoW  was  he  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  means  by  which 
Protestants,  little  as  it  avails  to  reconcile  thentselves  With  each  other, 
protend  to  elicit  the  true  sense  of  controverted  passages,4  their  colla* 
tiota  with  Other  texts  of  a similar  import  ? above  all,  what  security,  suf- 
' ficient  fior  divine  faith,  could  such  a one  have,  that  no  perversion  of 
die  true  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures  had  been  committed,  whether 
frOm  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  their  reader,  or  from  artifice  and 
design?  How  fe  the  authority  of  one  man  to  be  held  sufficient  secure 
ty  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  belief,  while  the  authority  of  even 
the  universal  Church  Is  held  by  Protestants  not  to  be  sufficient  ? Be- 
sides, it  might  often  occur  that,  in  a whole  province  of  remote  barba- 
rians, not  one  could  be  found  capable  of  reading  the  Bible ; still  less 
of  Understanding  it  in  a foreign  language,  and  of  declaring  its  meaning 
in  his  own. 

The  difficulties  which  I have  pressed  against  the  Protestant  .rule  of 
faith,  are  not  imaginary  only : they  must  actually  have  existed  almost 
universally  in  the  times  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and  must  have  conti* 
nued  in  a less  degree,  until  die  fifteenth  Century,  in  which  the  art  of 
Printing  originated.  Accordingly  St.  Irenseus,  + a writer  of  the  se*- 
ednd  Century,  informs  us  that  in  his  time,  there  were  many  barbarous 
nations  which,  without  paper  and  ink , have  the  words  “ of  salvation 


* Whitaker  de  S.  Scrip,  and  contra  Bellarm.  c6ntrov.  2 
f Iren,  centr  hoeiea.  L.  3.  C.  4 
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written  in  their  hearts , and  carefully  guard  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  delivered  to  them.’* 

It  follows  therefore,  in  conformity  with  my  first  position,  that  the 
exclusive  sufficiency  of  Scripture  for  the  rule  of  faith,  has  not  the  sup- 
port of  even  presumptive  evidence,  but  that  the  strongest  presump- 
tions are  in  reality  opposed  to  it. 

Moreover,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  that  * what- 
ever is  not  read  in  the  Bible,  nor  can  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,” 
is  contradicted  by  the  express  language  of  Scripture  itself. 

This,  my  second  position,  will  be  fully  established,  if  I shall  prove 
from  the  words  of  Scripture,  not  only  that  Christ  manifested  to  his 
Disciples  many  truths  which  the  Scripture  does  not  contain,  but  also 
that  some  of  those  truths  have  actually  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion only. 

But  what  do  Catholics  mean  when  they  say  that  “ certain  truths 
have  been  banded  down  by  tradition?”  not,  assuredly,  what  many 
ealumniously  pretend,  *■  converting  their  own  ignorant  or  malicious 
misrepresentation  into  a charge  against  us.  We  do  not  mean  that 
'those  truths  have  been  preserved  through  eighteen  Centuries,  in  the 
memories  only  of  Catholics,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  writing : hut  we 
ihean  that  they  descend  to  us  from  the  holy  Apostles,  without  being 
derived  from  any  records  which  we  now  have  written  by  the  inspired 
founders  of  the  Christian  Religion . Hence,  tradition,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  is  so  for  from  excluding  writing,  except  that  of  the  in- 
spired authors,  that,  when  we  propose  to  establish,  or  to  support,  by 
tradition,  any  article  of  doctrine,  we  never  fail  to  consult  with  the 
greatest  care  the  testimonials  of  those  Christians  who  wrote  m the 
apostolic  and  primitive  ages,  and  to  abide  by  their  united  declarations. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  every  sentiment,  professed  by  those  who  lived  in 
those  early  times  of  the  Church,  when  even  Protestants  f acknow- 
ledge its  purity ; which  we  receive  as  transmitting  to  us  the  unwritten 
word  of  God ; but  the  greatest  critical  sagacity  is  invariably  employ- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  most  fervent  addresses  to 
that  divine  Spirit  winch,  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  $ should 
teach  her  all  truth.  It  is  required  that  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers 
be  clear,  that  they  be  positive,  that  they  profess  to  deliver  the  belief 
of  their  Church,  or  of  their  times,  and,  that  they  be  morally  unanimous. 


* So  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  second  day’s  discnssion  at  Cheltenham, 
t Jewel  defence  of  the  apology  post,  med.  and  in  his  reply,  p.  204.  Confession 
of  Bohemia.  John  xvi.  13. 
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When  we  find  all  these  characters  combined  in  support  of  6ome  point 
of  doctrine,  not  expressed  in  Scripture,  or  expressed  not  clearly,  and 
v when  we  find  that  Protestants,  instead  of  producing  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  every  point  of  doctrine  must  be  expressed  in  Scripture^ 
and,  even  clearly  expressed  therein,  are  perpetually  shifting  their 
ground,  trying  to  impose  upon  us  by  mere  words  devoid  of  proof,  and 
totally  unable  to  make  good  their  fundamental  principles,  by  any  au- 
thority save  that  of  their  deep  rooted  prejudices,  6ball  Catholics  be 
judged  unreasonable  for  preferring  to  the  unwarranted'  sentiment  of  a 
Protestant  modem  6ect,  of  which  the  first  appearance  was  at  a distance 
of  1,500  years  after  Christ,  and,  which  sought  on  all  sides  an  excuse 
for  violating  the  unity  of  the  universal  Church,  and  for  justifying  its 
impious  rebellion,  shall  Catholics  be  judged  unreasonable  for  prefer- 
ring to  the  sentiment  of  such  a sect,  the  venerable  testimony  of  the 
good  and  wise  men,  whose  learning,  even  Protestants  § acknowledge, 
whose  sanctity,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  enrolling  theta  in  its 
Calendar  as  Saints,  confesses,  and  whose  writings  declare  the  faith?  of 
those  ages,  which  our  opponents  maintain,  though  inconsistently,  to 
have  been  pure  from  error  in  belief?  t* 

This  doctrine  of  tradition  is,  however,  excluded  by  Protestant  a m 
being  in  contradiction  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  How  little  warrant 
there  is  for  this  sentiment  1 have  already  shewn : and  I am  now1  eh- 
gaged  to  prove  the  truth  of  tradition,  from  the  positive  authority  of  ' the 
Scriptures  themselves. 

That  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  all  the  Revelations  which  Christ 
made  to  his  Apostles,  every  reflecting  man  must  readily  acknwledge. 
Is  it,  indeed,  possible  to  suppose  that  our  divine  Redeemer  should 
have  spent  almost  three  years  in  the  intimate  society  of  his  Apostles, 
and,  during  that  whole  time,  not  have  communicated  to  them  any  thing 
but  what  is  contained  in  the  few  unconnected  works  which  compose 
r the  new  testament?  St.  John  tells  us,*  that  "if  all  that  Jesus  did 
were  written,  the  whole  world  could  not  suffice  to  contain  the  Books 
that  would  be  written:”  and  is  it  probable  that  Christ  who  did  so 
r much,  should  have  spoken  so  little  ? In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  it 
is  recorded,  that  forty  days  our  blessed  »Saviour  appeared  to  his  Dis- 
ciples, and  spoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God : yet,  of  the  communica- 
tions thus  made  after  his  resurrection,  very  little  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures.  Wbat  has  become  of  the  remainder  ? Protestants  by 


$ Jewel,  Sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  Humphrey  in  Vita  Juelli, 
f John  ixi.  25. 
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rejecting  all  tradition,  proclaim  that  it  has  long  since  perished,  nay 
that  it  did  not  survive  the  first  Century,  and  thereby  charge  the  Apos- 
tles, with  the  enormous  guilt  of  either  setting  no  value  on  the  many 
precious  revelations,  which  they  must  have  received  from  the  lips  of 
eternal  truth,  without  committing  them  to  writing,  or  of  taking  no  hee4 
to  secure  their  remembrance  to  posterity. 

In  vindication  of  the  Apostles,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  2d  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  ii.  verse  14.  alias  v.  15.  “ Therefore,  Bre- 
. thren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  you  have  learned,  whether 
by  word,  or  our  Epistle.”  Upon  this  text  I observe ; 1st. — That  the 
f oral  traditions  of  which  St  Paul  speaks,  regarded  matters  not  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  then  published,  or,  as  the  Protestants  must 
acknowledge,  he  should  have  referred  to  them ; neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  inserted  in  the  portions  of  Scripture 
subsequently  written.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  many 
able  critics  make  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  have 
preceded  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  2dly. — The  Apostle, 
so  far  from  undervaluing  oral  traditions,  places  them  on  an  equality 
with  those  which  he  had  himself  committed  to  writing  in  a former 
Epistle.  3dly- — He  commands  the  Thessalonians  to  hold  fast  the  tra- 
ditions they  had  received  from  word  of  mouth,  that  so  they  might 
hand  them  down  to  succeeding  generations.  Several  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  the  ancient  Fathers,  have  employed  the  authority  of  the 
words  which  I have  cited,  to  enforce  a reverence  for  divine  traditions, 
as  . transmitting  together  with  the  Scriptures,  the  doctrines  of  revealed 
truth.  “ According  to  my  sentiment,  writes  St.  Basil,  * it  is  apostoli- 
cal to  persevere  in  unwritten  traditions,  for  the  Apostle  has  said : Bre- 
, thren,  stand  fast,  &c.”  “ Hence  it  is  evident,  says  St.  Chrysostom, f 
. that  the  Apostles  have  not  delivered  all  things  by  Epistles,  but  many 
also  without  .writing.  Both  one  and  the  other  are  equally  deserving 
of  belief.”  Theophylactus  and  (Ecumenius,  express  themselves  in 
. similar  language.  . 

Many  Protestant  controversists  § endeavour  to  escape  from  the 
. text  of  the  Apostle,  by  pretending  that  though  the  traditions  of  which 
he  speaks,  were'  not  at  that  time  written,  yet  they  were  written  after- 
wards .But  can  any  thing  be  weaker  than  such  an  unsupported  asser- 
tion ? What  is  advanced  without  proof,  Logicians  say,  may  without 
proof  be  denied.  Upon  such  a feeble  basis  can  an  essential  article  of 


* Basil.  L.  de  SpiritU  Sancto.  C.  29  f Chrys.  Horn,  in  hnne  loonm. 

§ Chemnitius,  Hunnias,  &c. 
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belief  bd  raised ? Upon  the  authority  of  mere  conjecture  are  Protes- 
-tenti  warranted  in  rejecting  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture,  interpre- 
ted by  tbefeith  of  all  preceding  agee  ? 

Other  polemical  miters  * argue  dial  some  of  the  traditions  commu- 
nicated by  the  Apostles  bare  been  lost ; and  thence  absurdly  conclude 
that  no  faith  is  due  to  any.  As  well  might  die  infidel  conclude,  that 
because  some  of  the  inspired  writings  have  probably  perished  in  the 
lapse  of  time*  therefore  no  credit  is  deserved  by  each  as  reibain.  If 
our  opponents  + intend  to  prefer  a charge  against  die  Catholic  Church, 
that  she  has,  through  negligence,  suffered  traditions  to  fail,  to  the  de- 
triment of  her  children’s  spiritual  welfhre,  let  them  make  good  the 
charge  before  we  Can  be  catted  upon  to  refute  it.  In  the  meanwhile 
lef  them  embrace  with  thankfulness  such  as  she  still  maintains.  Bat 
. they  pretend  § that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  hu- 
man and  divine  traditions : as  if  that  chain  of  historical  evidence  which 
they  adduce,  for  discovering  the  authentic  Books  of  Scriptures,  can- 
not suffice  for  determining  between  false  traditions  and  true.  ** 

In  die  2nd  chapter  of  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  v.  6. 
the  Apostle  charges  the  Brethren  “ that  they  withdraw  themselves 
from  every  Brother  walking  disorderly,  and  not  according  to  the  tra- 
dition which  they  have  received  from  him.”  “ O Timothy,  writes  St. 
Paul,  ft  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  the  pro- 
fane novelties  of  words.”  « Hold  the  form  of  sound  words  which 
thou  hast  hetvrd  of  me.”  “ And  the  things  thou  hast  heard  of  me  be- 
fore many  witnesses,  the, same  commend  to  faithful  Men,  who  shall  be 
fit  to  teach  others  also.”  In  these  texts  we  have  the  great  Apostle, 
not  only  recommending  tradition,  but,  <what  is  decisive  against  Protes- 
tants, providing  in  the  last  for  its  preservation  in  purity,  by  other 
means  than  that  of  writing.  u The  things  thou  hast  heard  of  me  Spa. 
commend  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  he  fit  to  teach  others  also”  Thus 
Timothy  is  charged  by  the  inspired  Apostle,  to  hand  down  by  oral 
tradition,  the  things  which  orally  he  had  received.  How  poor  is  the 
attempt  of  Whitby,  §§  to  evade  the  force  of  this  passage  by  pretend- 
ing, without  my  authority,  that  the  deposk  of  faith  committed  to  Ti- 
mothy, contained  only  the  principal  mysteries  ! 


* V.  Whitby.  f Whitby*  § Vorsins,  Bean,  Macknight 

**  See  Archbp.  Whitgift,  who  in  his  defence,  Ac.  post  med.  cites  with  approba- 
tion the  rale  of  St  Angnstin,  for  distinguishing  tree  traditions  from  false;  that 
what  the  universal  Church  holds,  not  having  its  origin  in  any  council,  is  of  aposto- 
lical authority. 

ft  1 Tim»  v*  20.  2 Tim,  h 13.  ii  2.  Comment,  inhunc  loc. 
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But,  let  us  hearken  to  the  expositions  of  Other  eminent  Protestant 
commentators  on  the  same  text.  €t  When  the  Apoede  laid  bis  hands 
upon  Timothy,  says  Clarke,  he  'gave  him  the  proper  form  of  sound 
words  which  he  was  to  teach ; end  now  he  tells  him  to  commit  those 
truths  to  faithful  men,  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  commuted  to 
him , that  the  truth  might  be  preserved  in  the  Chureh,”  a The  things 
which  thou  hast  beard  of  me,  writes  Doddridge,  these  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men,  who  may  be  able  also  to  teach  others,  that  so  there  may 
fee  through  all  ages,  a succession  of  such  who  may  deliver  them  down 
from  one  to  another,  even  till  the  end  of  time  ” “ Though  Christ, 

says  Mack  night,  promised  that  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not  prevail 
against  his  Church,  dearie  are  to  be  used  by  his  servants,  far  securing 
it  against  the  powers  of  Hell.  And  therefore  St.  Paul,  by  inspiration 
ordered  the  Ministers  etf  the  Gospel  in  every  aye  to  instruct  a num- 
her  of  capable  men  in  the  true  t&Ospetl  doctrine,  who  were  to  preach 
that  doctrine  carefully  to  others,  who  in  like  manner  to  deliver  it  in 
purity  to  their  successors' ' Are  these  Protestant  writers  who  thus 
express  themselves  on  tradition  ? verily,  they  are  compelled  by  the 
force  of  truth  like  Balaam,  to^bestow  on  the  Catholic  doctrine,  bles- 
sings instead  of  curses. 

But  if,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  clear,  we  have 
the  practice  Of  Protestants  tbemse&es,  * in  their  religious  Controver- 
sies for  appealing  to  the  belief  of  the  primitive  Church,  manifested  in 
the  work*  the  Fathers,  those  especially  of  the  first  four  Centuries, 
as  derisive  of  their  true  signification.  Can  we,  indeed,  think  so  un- 
worthy of  our  divine  Saviour,  as  to  suppose  that  he  should  have  pro- 
vided so  badly  for  his  Church,  which  be  established  at  the  price  of  his 
blood,  as  that  the  meaning  of  his  revriations  oould  not  be  preserved 
in  ttorir  'parity,  during  theages  imrAediately  blowing  that  of  the  A* 
poshes  ; ages,  during  which,  the  utmost  ardour  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  faith,  was  displayed  hy  men  who  were  continually  Saori 
firing  thrir  fortunes,  thrir  earthly  comforts,  and  their  very  lives  in  its 
defence? 

^Now,  We  bate  the  uncontrovertible  declarations  of  the  Fathers, 
that  many  divine  doctrines  were  handed  down  by  tradition  from. the 
Apostles,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  or  not  -dearly 
contained  therein.  A»  a complete  proof  of  this  important  point,  I beg 


* Saravit.  fn  titifeus.  tract,  fie  diVersis  mmist  gradibos.  Confess.  Of  Bobetnia. 
ChemttHins  in  Examine  Cone.  Trifi.  pafrt  1.  Jewel's  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
airf&eftnce  of  his  Apology:  post  mod.  Whitaker  in  res,  ad  rati  ones  Campiani 
rat  5.  &c.  &c. 
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to  refer  the  reader  to  the  H Faith  of  Catholics,”  published  by  Booker, 
London.  It  is  accordingly  given  up  to  us  by  the  most  learned,  and 
most  zealous  among  the  champions  of  Protestantism,  * who  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  the  Fathers  are  advocates  for  the  unwrit- 
ten word.  So  manifestly,  indeed,  do  they  declare  themselves  in  fa- 
vour of  our  Catholic  tenets,  that  Whitaker  f affirms,  “ the  Popish 
Religion  to  be  a patched  garment  of  the  errors  of  the  Fathers  stitched 
together." 

One  or  two  instances,  therefore,  from  the  early  Christian  writers, 
will  abundantly  answer  my  purpose.  Of  St.  Ignatius,  the  immediate 
successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  chair  of  Antioch,  it  is  recorded  by  Euse- 
bius,! that,  “as  he  was  led  through  Asia,  by  his  persecutors,  head- 
monished  the  Christians  to  beware  of  the  false  doctrines  of  Heretics, 
and  to  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles : which,  for 
the  sake  of  security,  he  deemed  necessary,  when  on  the  eve  of  martyr- 
dom, to  commit  to  writing  .”  It  is,  consequently,  evident  that  they 
had  not  been  written  by  the  Apostles. 

In  the  century  following  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  flourished  Tertullian. 
This  early  writer,  in  his  treatise,  u de  Corona  Militant,”  c.  3,  applies 
himself  to  determine  a difficulty,  which  had  lately  arisen,  whether  it 
were  lawful  for  Christian  soldiers  to  wear  certain  crowns,  which,  by 
some,  were  thought  to  savour  of  idolatry.  In  support  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  practice,  it  was  urged,  that  bo  prohibition  appears  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tertullian  replies : “ If  Scripture  has  herein  defined  nothing, 
surely  usage  has,  which  usage  has  arisen  from  tradition.”  Some  ob- 
jected, however,  that  even  tradition  ought  to  rest  on  written  authority. 
In  reply,  Tertullian  writes,  that  he  will  allow  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion, “ if  no  other  practices  can  be  adduced,  which  we  maintain  on  the 
exclusive  title  of  tradition,  without  any  written  authority  whatsoever.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  cite  various  rites  employed  in  administering 
the  Sacraments,  also,  annual  oblations  for  the  Dead,  and  the  very  fre- 
quent sign  of  the  Cross,  made  upon  the  forehead,  (both  of  which  ob- 
servances, Protestants  have  generally  presumed  to  condemn  in  Catho- 
lics, as  superstitious  and  unlawful)  and  adds : “ of  these,  and  other 
usages,  if  you  ask  for  the  written  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  none  will 
oe  found.  “They  have  their  authority  from  Tradition,  their  confir- 
mation from  custom,  and  their  observance  in  Faith” 


* Chemnitius  in  Gp.  Cone.  Tr.  part  1.  Fulke  against  Purgat.  page  369  and  alibi. 
Whitaker  de  S.  Scripture,  p.  678  and  seq.  V.  Brerely,  p.  116  and  aeq. 

•J-  Whitaker  cont  Durceum,  h 6.  See  also  Besa’s  Preface  to  the  New  Teal 
Napper,  Foulke.  &c.  &c.  Ap.  Brerely,  p.  138  and  seq.  also  Luther  and  Calvin. 

§ Hist  Ecclcs.  L,  3.  c,  33,  alias  36. 
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Can  language  express  more  clearly  than  the  passage  I have  cited 
from  these  two  primitive  Fathers,  the  persuasion  of  the  Church,  in 
those  ages,  which  Protestants  denominate  pure,  that  several  of  the 
doctrines  of  belief  were,  in  conformity  with  the  Apostle's  injunction,* 
preserved  by  the  tradition  of  “faithful  men.’* 

Put,  besides  the  direct  evidence  of  the  Fathers,  I cannot  pass  by 
another  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  tradition,  which  has  been  de- 
duced from  their  writings,  by  the  learned  Serenus  Cressy.^  “ An 
inconvenience,"  he  writes,  “ unavoidable  by  Protestants,  and  a great 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  is  this : Though  Protes- 
tants generally  deny  that  the  points  of  controversy,  debated  between 
them  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  universally  received  by  the  an- 
cient Church  • • yet,  they  cannot  deny,  but  that,  in  many  of  the  Fathers, 
proofs  of  these  doctrines  may  be  found,  to  shew,  that  such  was,  at 
least,  their  particular  opinions.  Now,  if  generally,  the  ancient  Church 
4 bad  agreed  with  Protestants,  both  in  denying  such  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, and  likewise,  in  making  only  express  Scripture  the  Rule  to 
judge  by,  it  could  not  happen,  but  dhat  some  Synods,  or  Fathers, 
would  have  taken  notice  of  such  pretended  errors  in  the  writings  of 
, other  Fathers,  and  likewise,  would  have  produced  some  of  those  texts 
^ of  Scripture,  now  made  use  of  by  Protestants,  for  that  purpose : a thing 
they  are  so  far  from,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  many  Fathers  in- 
ferring from  the  same  texts  the  same  doctrines  as  Catholics  do  now." 

T.J.B. 

June  II,  1831. 


* II.  Tim-  ii.  2.  f In  hi*  ExomoJogesis,  containing  an  accoupt  of  hi* 

motives  of  conversion.  S.  Cresay  was  one  of  those  illustrious  converts  from  t^e 
Established  Church  to  Catholicism,  who  manifested  his  sincerity,  by  die  temporal  sa- 
crifices which  he  made  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Renouncing  the  dignities 
of  Dean  of  Laoghiin  and  Prebend  of  Windsor,  he  became  a Monk  in  the  Monaste- 
ry of  die  English  Benedictines  at  Doaay,  and  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  days 
io  the  'exercises  of  religion  and  leernipg.  How  unlike  die  Blanco  Whites  and 
pjther  apostates  from  the  Catholic  Church  ! 


VOL.  f.  NO.  6.  3 A 
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A Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Bardestown , United  States. 

Convent  op  Nazareth. 

I had  been  summoned  to  Baltimore,  to  consecrate  our  new  Arch' 

bishop,  when  I received  Mr.  N 's  letter  informing  me  of  your 

liberality  and*  of  that  of  some  other  friends,  whom  Providence  has  be- 
stowed On  me  in  your  part  of  the  world.  May  God  in  his  mercy  en- 
rich them  with  his  choicest  blessings ! This  prayer  dictated  by  grati- 
tude I shall  never  cease  to  offer  for  them.  You  know  not  how  op- 
portune  has  been  your  kindness,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  it 
to  the  cause  of  our  holy  Religion. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  raise  to  Heaven  the  purest  hands  and  most 
ardent  hearts,  to  implore  for  their  generous  benefactors  a hundred-fold 
reward  in  this  life,  in  addition  to  that  eternal  crown  which  these  good 
works  will  procure  for  them.  Oh ! if  the  body  could,  like  the  mind, 
fly  from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other,  how  many  visits 
would  you  receive  from  the  Convent  of  Nazareth ! and  with  what  elo- 
quence would  it’s  holy  inmates  unfold  to  you  the  sentiments  of  their 
hearts  ! These  reciprocal  sentiments,  of  generous  liberality  on  one 
hand,  and  of  gratitude  on  the  other,  form  the  strongest  but  most  de- 
lightful links  of  society : hearts,  separated  by  distance  of  place,  are 
united  by  charity ; and  families,  differing  in  countries,  customs,  rules, 
&c.  &c.  form  but  one  in  the  bosom  of  the  common  parent,  who  has  in- 
spired them  with  the  6ame  piety  and  the  same  sentiments  of  mutual 
love.  In  addition  to  these  sentiments  which  naturally  affect  the  heart 
of  my  dear  children  of  Nazareth,  at  the  recollection  of  your  munifi- 
cence, this  munificence  will  urge  them  to  complete  a large  and  splendid 
school,  which  will  cost  above  60,000  francs,  and  which  will  receive 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  west,  and  of  all  sects. 

To  prove  to  you  how  establishments  of  this  kind  contribute  to  tbo 
advancement  of  our  holy  faith,  I will  relate  to  you  two  edifying  facts 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 

About  three  years  ago,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  a young  Irish  Ca- 
tholic married  a young  and  beautiful  Protestant  Lady  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  birth  of  a daughter  about  ten  months  afterwards, 
his  joy  was  materially  qualified  by  various  reflections  which  crowded 
upon  his  mind.  In  fact,  a few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  O’Neill 
discovered  that  his  lady  was,  not  only,  destitute  of  every  idea  of  any 
religion  whatever,  but  altogether  so  ignorant,  as  to  be  even  unable  to 
, read.  Absorbed  in  painful  anxiety  respecting  the  future  state  of  his 
wife,  as  well  as  of  her  children,  he  happened  to  take  up  a Catholic 
Journal,  and  to  read  in  it  a prospectus  of  the  school  at  Nazareth.  He 
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immediately  conceived  an  earnest  desire  to  place  in  it  for  a year  or 
eighteen  months,  his  young  wife  and  her  infant  child.  The  sacrifices, 
which  such  a project  demanded,  appeared  trifling,  when  contrasted 
with  the  benefits  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  it.  He  com- 
municated his  ideas  to  his  lady,  and  especially  impressed  upon  her 
mind  a sense  of  the  advantage  which  she  would  derive  from  being 
able  to  instruct  herself  by  reading,  and  from  acquiring,  by  that  means, 
an  education  sufficient  to  qualify  her  for  the  society  of  ladies  of  her 
rank.  The  young  creature,  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband,  en- 
tered into  his  views,  and  readily  consented  to  come  to  Nazareth. 

I will  not  detail  the  adventures  of  a journey  of  more  than  100 
leagues,  by  roads  little  frequented,  and  over  hills  and  vafties,  which 
made  them  6till  more  formidable,  or  the  want  of  accomodation, 
with  which  they  became  familiarised,  in  the  places  where  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  on  their  way.  At  length,  without  any  very  serious 
accident,  this  little  family  arrived  at  Bardestown,  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1827. 

Then,  properly  speaking,  their  real  difficulties  began;  and  Mr. 
O’Neill  required  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  to  surmount  them.  He  addressed  himself  to  my  coadjutor,  as 
Superior  General  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  requested  permission 
to  place  his  wife  and  her  infant  in  the  convent.  The  first  reply  was  a 
refusal:  on  account  of  the  scandal,  which  might  arise  from  the  sight  of 
co  young  a child  in  the  arms  of  the  Religious,  or  from  the  sound  of 
its  cries,  which  would  be  heard  in  the  strangers’  room.  Mr.  O’Neill 
was  asked  for  his  marriage  certificate : he  had  it  not,  nor  any  of  his 
birth  or  good  conduct ; and  he  was  without  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
any  kind  in  Bardestown,  or  its  neighbourhood.  His  story,  however, 
exhibited  such  marks  of  sincerity ; his  motives  were  so  religious  and 
eo  reasonable,  that,  at  length,  it  was  resolved  to  admit  the  lady  with 
her  infant  The  latter  was  seven  weeks  old,  and  was  baptised  the 
next  day,  receiving  the  names  of  Margaret  Brigit  The  father,  truly 
Catholic,  approached  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  on  the  day  of  the 
admission,  and  received  the  holy  Communion  on  the  eve  of  hiB  de- 
parture. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  separation  of  this  young  and  ten- 
derly affectionate  couple.  The  heart,  which  is  the  abode  of  sensibili- 
ty, will  more  readily  conceive  its  bitterness.  Mrs.  O’Neill  applied 
with  extraordinary  ardour  to  acquire  that  education,  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  she  was  placed  in  the  convent.  She  made  rapid  progress  in 
reading,  writing,  and  grammar ; and  you  will  smile  if  1 add,  that  the 
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great  motive  to  application,  was  her  desire  to  be  ableto  read  the  let- 
ters from  her  husband,  and  especially  to  answer  them  herself.  In  six 
months  she  had  attained  these  objects. 

But  she  applied  herself,  in  a special  manner,  to  the  study  of  our  ho- 
ly Religion,  which  appeared  to  her  so  lovely,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Sisters,  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  These  holy  solitaries  and  my 
venerable  coadjutor,  were  her  guides  in  this  science  of  sciences.  She 
soon  felt  the  force  of  the  proofs,  which  establish  the  truth  of  our  holy 
faith,  and  quickly  proceeded  to  the  practice  of  the  duties,  which  it 
prescribes.  In  a few  mouths*  time,  she  entreated  the  coadjutor  to 
confer  upon  her  conditional  baptism,  entertaining  a well-founded  ap- 
prehension, lest  the  minister,  at  whose  hands  she  had  received  this 
Sacrament,  might  have  omitted  some  of  its  essential  forms.  After 
due  preparation,  she  made  her  general  confession,  and  her  first  com- 
munion. At  length,  she  received  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  whole  community,  both  Religious  and 
pensioners. 

But,  I feel  that  this  narrative  would  be  incomplete,  were  I to  omit 
all  mention  of  the  little  Margaret  Brigit.  Scarcely  was  this  child  of 
benediction  admitted  into  the  convent,  when  she  seemed  no  longer  a 
child  of  Adam,  but  a little  being,  altogether  sanctified,  altogether  hea- 
venly. Although  separated,  nearly  the  whole  day,  from  her  mother, 
who  was  in  the  school,  and  who  came  to  her  but  occasionally,  she 
was  never  out  of  humour,  and  was  never  heard  to  cry  during  the 
whole  of  the  time,  which  she  passed  in  the  convent.  Her  health 
was  always  excellent.  When  hardly  ten  months  old,  6he  could 
stand  firmly  on  her  feet  and  walk  across  the  room.  Never  was  a 
child  more  affectionately  and  more  devotedly  caressed  ; but  never  was 
a child  more  deserving  of  these  caresses. 

At  length,  the  husband,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  Absence  of  his 
amiable  spouse,  and  their  little  darling,  came  to  carry  them  off ; and 
the  4th  of  October,  1828,  this  charming  family,  one  of  the  happiest 
that  I have  known,  left  Nazareth  to  return  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

As  this  narrative  has  occupied  a greater  space  than  I expected,  I 
shall  reserve  another  for  another  occasion.  Accept,  in  the  meantime^ 
the  sentiments  of  esteem,  of  gratitude,  and  of  holy  affection,  with 
which  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  devoted  and  obedient  Servant, 

BENEDICT  JOSEPH, 

Bishop  of  Bardestown. 
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[We  have  not  space  for  any  comment  on  the  following  correspond- 
ence. It  needs  none : it  speaks  for  itself. — Editors.] 

TO  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  TAYLOR. 

Rev  Sir,— I observe  your  name  affixed  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
Mercury  of  Tuesday  last,  announcing  a second  meeting  of  the  Reform- 
ation Society,  and  challenging  the  Catholics  to  a public  Discussion 
With  certain  uhknown  parties,  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass^  and  on 
Purgatory.  In  the  establishment  and  support  of  this  controversial  in- 
stitution, you  have  taken  a Very  prominent  atid  conspicuous  part.  It 
is  to  you,  therefore,  in  your  public  and  official  character  of  Secretary 
to  this  Society,  that  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself,  and  of 
informing  you  that,  in  consequence  of  this  public  Challenge  which  you 
have  given,  t am  ready  to  meet  you  in  public  Discussion  on  the  Mass, 
or  Purgatory,  or  any  other  point  ©f  Catholic  doctrine  you  choose  to' 
select : provided  you  will  also  alloiv  me  the  liberty  of  selecting,  as  a 
subject  for  public  Discussion,  the  character  of  the  founders  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England,  arid  the  tiattire  of  those  means  by 
which  it  was  established,  and  has  behn  supported.  We  shall  thus  have 
the  means  of  mutually  defending  our  respective  Religions,  arid, an  opP 
portunity  will  be  afforded  to  the  Catholic,  not  only  of  Vindicating  the 
undoubted  truth  of  his  own  creed,  blit  also  of  placing  Protestantism 
in  direct  and  immediate  contrast  With  Catholicism. 

Should  you  accept  this  invitation,  and  pick  up  the  gauntlet  WhiOb 
your  Challenge  has  proVoked  tae  to  fling  doWri,  our  respective  Attends 
will  arrange  the  preliminaries,  the  tithe  and  place  of  discussion,  and 
tfae  rules,  to  the  observance  of  which  each  party  will  be  boUtid  down. 

I have  the  honour  respectfully  to  subscribe  myself, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Y our  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  LAkKIN. 
47,  Cumberland  Row,  Westgate,  May  20,  1831, 


TO  MR.  C.  LARKIN. 

Sir, — Christian  Charity  induces  me  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction upon  the  nature  of  you*  Challenge,  addressed  to  me  as  One 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Newcastle  Auxiliary  to  the  British  Reform- 
ation Society,  through  the  Tyne  Mefcury  of  yesterday,  and  to  sup- 
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pose,  that  you  had  mistaken  the  principles,  upon  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  contemplated  Meetings  were  advertised  to  be  conducted.  I 
should  be  sorry,  upon  any  otber  ground,  to  conceive  it  possible  that,  can- 
dour and  generosity  would  have  allowed  you  to  prefer  your  Challenge 
at  a time  when,  by  public  advertisement,  I bad  pledged  myself  to  a line 
of  conduct,  which  must  necessarily  preclude  my  accepting  it. 

The  advertisement  explicitly  and  definitely  stated,  that  the  propo- 
sed Discussion  would  be  subject  to  the  following  rule : — “ The  Pro- 
testant speakers  to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee/’  Admitting,  then, 
that  the  Reformation  Society,  like  every  other  institution  professing  a 
lawful  object,  proceeds  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs,  consist • 
ently  with  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  members  of  which  it  i?  compo- 
sed, and  independently  of  external  dictation  or  control,  it  follqws,  that 
no  Protestant,  much  less  a member  of  the  Committee,  could  be  allow- 
ed the  privilege,  and  bonour,  of  entering  upon  the  Discussion,  how- 
ever anxious  he  might  be  to  do  so,  without  being  preferred  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee. 

But,  Sir,  while  I rejoice  in  the  hope,  that  the  impostures  and  un- 
scriptural  phantasies  of  Popery  will  be  exposed,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  word  of  God  vindicated,  by  those  of  superior  zeal,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience to  myself,  let  me  assure  you,  that,  should  circumstances  de- 
mand it,  I shall,  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  confiding  in 
the  Divine  promises,  fearlessly  enter  the  field,  encouraged  by  the 
jcuown  success  of  scriptural  truth,  whenever  it  has  had  an  opportunity 
>f  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  powers  of  darkness,  of  superstition, 
and  error. 

s . Should  my  poor  services  be  not  required  at  the  approaching  Dis- 
twssion,  yet,  nevertheless,  if  your  object  really  be  to  “ vindicate  the 
undoubted  truth  of  your  creed,”  you  shall  not  be  disappointed : for  an 
opportunity  shall  be  afforded  you ; and  let  me  assure  you  and  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  members  of  the  Reformation  Society 
iwi&ragrfet  if  they  do  not  embrace  the  opportunity  to  meet  an  opponent, 
whom  it  will  be  far  more  creditable  to  encounter  than  myself. 

“ Optat  apram,  ant  fnlvnm  descenders  monte  leonem.” 

^ Afterwards  you  will  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  “select”  and  propose 
wyour  own  subjects  for  public  Discussion.” 

Before  I conclude,  let  me  assure  my  Roman  Catholic  Brethren, 
that  the 'Members  of  the  Reformation  Society  are  impelled  by  a se^se 
Of  Christian  duty,  and  a feeling  of  Christian  kindness,  to  provide,  that 
they  shall  hear  the  truths  of  salvation  freely  set  before  them --that 
they  shall  see;  the  errors  of  tMr  Religion  fully  exhibited,  either  in 
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the  incompetence  of  their  priests  to  defend  them,  or,  what  miist  be 
as  conclusively  satisfactory  to  their  minds,  in  the  unwillingness  of  their 
priests  to  attempt  their  defence. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Swinburne  Place,  May  25th,  1831.  JAS.  TAYLOR. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  TAYLOR. 

Rev.  Sir, — I have  perused  the  letter,  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  me,  in  the  Courant  of  to-day.  I greatly 
admire  the  “ Christian  charity  ” of  your  insinuations,  and  the  chival- 
rous courtesy  displayed  in  the  insults,  which  you  have  offered  to 
the  Catholic  Religion,  a Religion,  which  has  christianized  and  civilize 
ed,  not  only  England,  but  the  world. 

I was  not  aware,  until  the  information  was  communicated  to  me  in 
your  letter,  that  the  officers  of  the  Reformation  Society  were  its  slaves, 
and  were  deprived,  by  its  tyranny,  of  that  great  attribute  of  our  na- 
ture, the  freedom  of  the  will.  However  much  I may  compassionate 
the  slavery  of  your  condition,  it  does  not  become  me  to  exhort  you  to 
emancipate  yourself  from  the  trammels  in  which  you  are  bound,  or 
counsel  you  not  to  practise  that  great  virtue  of  the  slave,  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  its  task -master.  But,  out  upon  such  frivolous 
and  hypocritical  pretences  ! A discerning  public  is  not  to  be  deceived, 
either  by  your  artifices  or  your  fcanctimony. 

You  question  my  motives  and  sincerity.  It  was  in  your  power,  by 
accepting  my  invitation,  to  put  my  sincerity  to  the  test ; as  you  have 
not  done  this,  it  did  not  become  you,  who  have  shrunk  from  the  en- 
counter, to  speculate  on  my  motives. 

I selected  you  as  a controversial  opponent,  because  you  are  the 
public  challenger  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  public  abuser.  I selected 
you,  because  I could  contend  against  you  with  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
you  are  a clergyman  of  a Church,  which  has  written  settled  articles  of 
faith,  from  the  language  and  tenor  of  which,  I would  not  have  allowed 
you  to  depart,  but  would  have  bound  you  down  to  the  strict  rule,  and 
would  not  have  suffered  you  to  wander  in  the  open  void  and  wide  ex- 
panse of  heretical  freedom.  You  should  have  been. cribbed  and  ca- 
bined and  confined.  As  to  the  Reformation  Society,  it  consists  of  a 
mob  and  crowd  of  religions.  It  is  a heterogeneous  compound  of  al- 
most every  diversity  of  faith.  It  is  a thing  , infinitely  chequered  and 
diversified— a piece  of  religious  Mosaic  work — m thing *withowt?priari- 
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pies,  without  coherence,  but*  ^confiisjon  of  all  principles  huddled  tq- 
^ther,  and  fighting  and  contending  with  each  other,  like  the  elements 
in  Chaos,  on  the  throne  of  which,  as  representative  of  the  Anarch  of 
old,  Mr.  Chapman  aits  : 


u With  him  enthralled 
Sat  sable  vested  Night,  eldest  of  things 
The  consort  of  his  reign ; aod  by  then  stood 
Orcns  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon  l Rumour  next,  and  Chance 
And  Tanolt  end  Confusion  all  embroiled. 

And  Discord  with  a thousand  various  months.*9 


With  a monstrous,  unprincipled,  confounded  thing  like  this,  who  was 
advantageously  to  contend  ? With  you  it  was  otherwise. — Against 
the  fairness  of  my  terms  it  was  impossible  to  demur, — To  refuse  my 
invitation  and  refer  me,  as  you  have  done  in  your  Latin  quotation,  to 
the  “ wild  boar  ” and  the  “ lion  ” whom  you  are  going  to  bring  dfown 
from  the  mountain,  to  challenge  Catholics  on  the  spot,  and  hire  gladi- 
ators from  a distance— to  imitate  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  s^nd 
down  upon  us,  polemical  boxers  from  London — oh ! this  is  indeed 
too  bad. 

You  insultingly  call  upon  our  “priests  ” to  come  forward  and  meet’ 
in  public  Discussion,  the  hired  defamers  and  mercenary  traducers  of 
their  Religion.  The  “ priests  ” have  other  and  more  important  avo- 
cations to  attend  to,  than  responding  to  the  challenge  of  cm  Episcopa- 
lian Parson  and  Presbyterian  Minister,  who  mutually  condemn  and 
deride  the  faith  of  each  other,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  insults  of 
religious  bravoes  and  clerical  Adolphuses ; men,  whose  natural  qualifi- 
cations would  admirably  fit  them  to  practise  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

But  have  the  “priests”  never  met  these  men?  Aye— over  and 
over  again.  The  memorable  dispute  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  their  six  days'  Discussion — the  Carlow  Dis- 
cussion— the  Rev.  Mr.  MacSweeny's  challenge  to  meet  All  the  Par- 
sons in  the  kingdom — the  Discussions  at  Waterford,  at  Clonmel,  at 
Birmingham,  at  Cheltenham,  at  London,  &c.  &c. — these  encounters 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Of  the  issue  of  these  combats,  k though  we  feel 
proud,  yet  in  detailing  it  we  avoid  the  insolent  language  of  boasters, 
and  imitating  the  modesty  of  Ajax,  observe, 

HSi  qpftritk  hnjfts 

Fortunara  pognep,  nop  amp  ^npejrataji  ab  illo." 

Since  the  Jtyr*  J^piire,  JJlr.  Pope,  ttye  ablest  ami 

Advocate  gf  tli£  cpqap,  h«?  ^tijed  fyqm  thf 
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arena  of  public,  disputation  ; and  tbe,re  is  a rumour  abroad,  that  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant,  when,  arousing  his  great  mind,  emancipa- 
ting himself  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  breaking  away  from  the 
ties  of  kindred,  dissociating  himself  from  his  former  companions,  and 
renouncing  the  errors  of  Protestantism,  he  will  array  his  great  talents 
and  acquirements  in  defence  of  those  Catholic  principles  of  which  he 
was  the  eloquent  adversary  and  opponent.* 
lV|y  letter  to  yoy,  Reverend  Sir,  was  couched  in  terms  of  respect. 
In  your  reply  you  have  chosen  to  adopt  a different  style.  Of  the  of- 
fensive language  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
I do  not  complain,  but  only  observe,  that  by  adopting  it  you  insult 
eight  millions  aiid  a half  \ or  more,  of  your  fellow  countrymen,  Who 
have  bu(  lately  been  partially  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  the  most 
galling  slavery,  to  which  men  of  energetic  feelings,  and  cherishing 
even  in  servitude,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom,  ever  were  reduc- 
ed, and  who  are  not  now  in  a temper  to  be  insulted  and  abused  any 
longer.  But,  Reverend  Sir,  though  we  are  daring,  we  are  not  cho- 
leric and  rash,  but  have  within  us  something  which  your  wisdom 
ought  to  fear.  Our  hope  is  in  futurity.  We  can  wait  with  calmness 
and  patience,  the  coming  of  those  mighty  events  which  are  already 
casting  their  shadows  before. — The  black  speck,  no  larger  than  a 
hand’s  breadth,  and  which  is  the  seminal  principle  of  that  awful  cloud 
which  will  one  day  lower  over  the  Eeclesiastical  Establishment  of  this 
country,  which  will  pour  a torrent  of  desolation  on  the  now  haughty 
Church  of  England,  whose  lightning  will  shiver  the  turrets  of  yoiifc 
Episcopal  palaces,  and  whose  thunder  will  shake  their  massy  watte 
to  their  very  foundations,  is  now  visible  on  the  distant  horizon.  The 
clay  of  retribution  is  coming,  with  hasty  and  gigantic  strides,  and  We 
j^hall  have  ample  vengeance  in  the  political  degradation  of  your 
Churcb,  for  every  insult  and  every  injury  that  we  have  received.  The 
hand-writing  against  this  mystical  Babylon  is  even  now  on  the  walls— 
the  enemy  is  almost  at  its  gates — its  fall  is  at  hand,  and  when  it  does 
fall,  it  will  fall  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  people  whom  it  has  oppressed, 
and  with  whose  liberties  its  existence  was  incompatible : swoln  with 
pride,  gorged  with  wealth,  bloated  with  pomp  and  arrogance,  ' its  ra- 
pacity unappeased,  qnd  its  luxury  insatiable. 

I am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  LARKIN. 

Cumberland  Row,  Westgate,  May  28,  1831 


* We  fear  tHat  Mr.  Lankin  is  preraatnre  in  his  charitable  supposition,'— Editor*. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  6,  3 B 
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[We  consider  tbe  following  letter  as  an  apt  appendage  to  the  pre- 
ceding correspondence.]  • . : ,f 

The  lieply  of  the  Rt.  Rev . Dr.  Kelly , Bishop  of  BromoWl 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Society , styling  itself  ^ THe 
Newry  Reformation  Society.™  " f>  f1  '** 

Newry,  Abbey-yard,  1.3th  March,  1^27/^ 
Gentlemen, — Letters  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  tMs/ 
Town,  purporting  to  have  issued  from  your  Committee,  have  just  n6w  } 
been  submitted  to  my  perusal.  These  letters  state,  that  it  is  your  re- 
quest, that  my  Clergy  should  attend  to-morrow  in  the  Parish  Church/^ 
to  oppose  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
the  object  of  the  Society  being,  (as  is  therein  stated)  to  investigate  * 
truth:  further,  your  letters  state  that,  as  your  Society  and  its  proceed-, 
in£8  have  already  been  denounced  in  Newry  Chapel , you  call  upon 
the  denouncers  to  come  forward  in  the  face  of  the  public  to  justify 
that  measure.  , \ 

7 Now,  as  I deemed  it  a sacred  duty,  I owed  to  my  flock,  to  He-* 
nounce  your  Society  and  its  object,  as  openly  avowed  in  tbe  pub!§^ 
advertisements,  that  T might  thereby  guard  the  faithful  against  princi- 
ple^, by  which  they  would  “ be  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  abpur 
by.  every  wind  7of  doctrine,  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  by  cunning 
craftiness,  by  winch  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive/'  (Eph.  tv.  1 4.  J I do° 
not  feel  called  upon  to  assign  further  reasons  in  justification  of  this1 
my  conduct,  and  that  of  my  Clergy. 

Shall  we  be  called  on  to  come  forward  in  the  face  of  the  public,  to 
justify  our  conduct  in  denouncing  to  our  flock,  the  spiritual  evils  re- 
sulting from  a Society,  whose  mischievous  effects  on  social  order,  had 
been,  a few  days  ago,  denounced  to  the  nation,  in  the  British  senate, 
by  tbe  first  law  officer  of  the  crown,  as  “ adding  another  ingredient  to 
tl^  cauldron  of  evils  already  boiling  over  in  this  distracted  country"  ? f 
Had  your  Society  consulted,  as  we  do,  the  peace  and  social  inter-' 
course  , of  our  Catholic  and  Protestant  community,  which  must  be  in-1 
terrupted  by  your  proceedings,  you  would  have  spared  me  the  trou- 
ble of  assigning  the  reasons  why  my  Clergy  should  take  no  notice  of 
your  impotent  attack. 

Being  already  in  possession  of  that  truth,  which  your  letters  state 
you  are  “ investigating ,”  we  consider  ourselves  better  employed  in 
imparting  to  our  flock  its  salutary  influence,  than  spending  our  time 
in  useless  discussions  with  men,  the  perpetual  Reformers  of  their  own 
Creed,  “Erring  and  driving  into  error.  2 Tim.  iii.  13. 
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, For  my  own  part,  baying  read  the  brief ; pimpuitjop  giyefl  by  St. 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Sword,  who,  I should,  from 
your  placards,  suppose,  were  to  lead  on  the  army  of  the  faith,  and 
haying  weighed  well  the  more  lengthened  instructions  of  St.  Paul  to 
^MB^ops,  I conclude  that  the  proposed  contest  would  be  at  variance 
with’ the  duties  and  station  of  both  one  and  the  other ; for  whilst  the 
Soldier  is  admonished  by  the  Baptist  to  be  content  with  his  pay, 
(Lukeiii.  14.)  the  Bishop  is  commanded  by  St.  Paul  “ to  rebuke 
sharply  vain  talkers  and  seducers,  that  they  be  sound  in  the  faith,’* 
(Tit.  i.  13.)— not  to  contend  (with  them)  in  words,  foiMt Is  to  no  pro- 
fit, but  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers  : — and  above  all  u to  avoid 
those  having  indeed  an  appearance  of  Godliness,  but  denying  the  power 
thereof,  for  of  this  sort  are  they  that  creep  into  houses  arid  lead  cap- 
tive silly  women,” — * EVER  LEARNING  AND  NEVER  AT- 
TWINING  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TRUTH,”  S; 
Tfimothy,  iii,  5,  6,  7. 

Did  St  Paul  admit  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  “ who  made  Ship-* 
wreck  Concerning  the  Faith,”  to  a public  controversy,  to  have  it  de- 
termined by  the  suffrages  of  the  crowd,  whether  he  or  they  had  the 
claim  to  Orthodoxy  ? No;  he  chose  a shorter  course, — disposed 


of  them  in  away  more  summary,  and  more  becoming  the  dignity  pf 
his  office,  “ that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme.”  1 Tim.  i.  20. 

If  such  was  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  treated  the  claims  Ofhis5 
o^rn  contemporaries,  and  coevals  with  the  establishment  of  the 
is  it  to  be  presumed,  that  he  would  treat  with  more  indulgence  asimi-^ 
lar  claim  advanced,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  16th  Century,  (being  fifteen1 
Centuries  too  late)  and  now  revived  in  the  19th,  under  the  name'  ofthe5 
**  Second  Reformation.”  J u 


Shall  a church  holding  in  her  hand  the  indefeasible  charter  of  ter ,ic 
indefectible  constitution,  and  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  authentic  tK 
ties  of  her  heavenly  origin,  registered  in  the  imperishable  archives  olf* 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  be  now  told  that  she  must  dispute  her  titlbc 
with  a Church  presenting  a mere  copyhold  of  300  years,  issued  "A.J 
1535.  “ By  his  Majesty's  special  command,”  . ^ ^ • 

I sincerely  wish,  that  the  gallant  Captains  may  abide  by  t^e1  in^triic-1 

ns  ojf  the  Baptist,  whilst  I am  determined  to  be  guided  by  those  of r 

? t> '*  V*  ' ’ " •*  . to 


r«. 


&wii  o * 

& 30  ''.-.-Si  s\. 


I have  the  Honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

your  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

T.  KELLY,  Catholic  Bishop, ’$c. 


J 1 . 1,  : 
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Stdte  of  Rettgltin  m thediocise  of  Cincinnati,  or -Ohio, 
in  the  United  Modes. 

A flourishing  diocese  established  in  a country,  which,  forty  years 
qgo,  was  a desert ; cities  formed,  churches  tin  It,  fcealous  missionaries 
continually  extending  their  conquests  in  behalf  of  religion,  Protestants 
• and  savages  becoming  fervent  Catholics ; a holy  bishop ‘calling  into 
existence  useful  establishments,  a seminary,  a college,  Schools,  ccfrfi- 
munities  springing  into  birth  at  his  word,  and  promising  to  thi  Chtorch 
additional  success,  form  a spectacle,  interesting  t6  the  eye  of  tbfe  ordina- 
ry beholder,  but  doubly  so  to  the  Christian.  All  this  sHIl  more1  asto- 
nishing, when  we  contrast  it  with  the  losses  which  religion  Is  diisftdhiflg 
m other  quarters.  We  flatter  ourselves,  then,  ftiat  the  detail^;  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  not  he  devoid  of  interim  t6  (rar 
readers ; they  have  reference  to  a country,  which,  Comparatively,  is 
but  little  known  in  Europe.  The  reader  will  not  be  rfbfe  to  contem- 
plate, without  emotion,  churches  springing  forth,  rf  by  magib,  fHotH 
the  depths  of  woods  and  deserts.  We  are  mainly  Indebted,  f6t  the 
following  observations,  to  various  letters,  published  hi  the  Annafc  cf 
the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  the  capital  of  which  is  Columbhs,  dbritn^ its 
name  from  a large  and  beautiful  river  of  the  United  Stated,  formed  ot 
-•  Pittsburg,  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Monohgahiela  arid  Allegt&tfy, 
and  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi,  after  finishing  a colMe  6i  390 
( leagues.  The  territorial  surface  of  Ohio  amounts  to  45,006  squraie 
f l^gues;  the  population,  which,  in  1810,  was  only  231,060  inhabi- 
tants! may  now  be  estimated  at  from  6 to  700,006.  Watered  by  the 
, Siroto,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois  and  many  other  rivers,  this  State  abctands 
. ,ip  grain,  fruits,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  building  timber,  ghmfe,  fish,  &c« 

, /fhe  occupants  on  the  banksof  the  Ohio  are  exclusively  engaged  in 
<jpltivating  maize.  Though  but  recently  established,  this  diocese  is 
y {me  ojf  tlie  most  flourishing  in  the  United  States.  Conversions  frfctii 
; Protestantism  are  numerous,  especially  of  lhfe.  Almost  611  Pvtftes- 
. tants,  just  like  Catholics,  aid  in  defraying  the  expehces  incufr&d  by 
ayy  undertaking  of  the  bishop.  A curious  circumstance  hbs  occurred 
in  four  small  towns,  Urbana,  Hamilton,  Tiffan,  and  Clinton,  vifc.  that 
th$  Protestants  haVe  offered  to  the  prelate  various  portions  of  land,  on 
condition  that  he  will  erect  churches  on  them  and  supply  them  with 
priests.  In  a word,  there  Is  observed,  amongst  ibe  inhabitants  of 
Ohio  in  general,  a feeling  extremely  favourable  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. *There,  as  in  many  other  countries,  Protestantism  is  hastening 
towards  its  dissolution ; the  major  portion  of  its  practised  advocates, 
disgusted,  at  length,  with  the  uncertainty  and  perpetual  chtmgings  of 
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their  deed,  harvenoW  become  totally  indifferent  as  to  religion  akO- 
getfcef*.  Thus,  a very  considerable  number  amongst  them  bear  not 
even  fha  name  of  Christians,  since  they  neglect  to  receive  the  B&ora- 
ment  of  baptism.  And  yet,  as  there  is  a 60ft  of  inherent  necessity  of 
faith  implanted  in  Irnbaan  nature,  they  turn  towards  the  Church,  the 
depositary  cff  apostolical  doctrine,  and  whoso  teaching  has  never  been 
known  to  vary. 

1 The  first  bishop  of  Ohio  is  Dr.  Fenwick,  a religions  of  the  order  6f 
JSt.  Dominic.  This  prelate  was  born  in  Maryland,  of  On  honourable 
family ; be  became  a student,  in  1784,  in  the  college  of  the  English 
Dominicans,  at  Bomheiin  in  Flandeft^  where  he  took  the  habit,  and 
was  ordained  priest.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  years  of  the  revolt! tibn,  and  commented  his  ministerial  duties 
principally  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  He  arrived -in  this  country  in  the 
year  1810,  and,  for  some  time,  was  the  only  missionary.  He  was 
afterwards  joihed  by  one  of  his  companions,  Father  Young.  In  1821, 
Pins  YII.  having  established  the  bishopric  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  nominated  to  it  Father  Fenwick,  who  was  consecrated  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1822,  at  Saint  Rose,  in  Kentucky,  not  by 
Marechal,  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  as  is  stated  by  the  Atinetts,  but  by 
v Dr.  Fiaget,  assisted  by  his  coadjutor.  The  prelate,  at  firsts  had 
with  him  but  one  missionary,  and  the  whole  province  of  Ohio  pos- 
fjsessed  but  one  small  chapel  built  of  Wood.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dominicans  of  St.  Rose  followed  him  Ihtd  his  djooese,  and  this 
reinforcement  was  Of  essential  SOrVfce  to  him.  Dr.  FenWick  came  tO 
Europe  in  1824,  repaired  to  Rome,  visited  France,  and  awakened,  in 
tevery  direction,  by  bis  zeal  and  piety,  a lively  interest  in  Ids  favour ; he 
succeeded  in  procuring  gomepCcuniary  assistance  and  a supply  of  mis- 
sionaries. At  prfcseht,  he  numbers  thirteen  priests,  besides  six,  who 
are  at  MiChigdfa ; these  priests  ate  Fathers  Raymacker,  Multan, 
MileS,  Young,  Wilteon,  arid  Montgomery,  Who  are  Dominicans ; 
Rb&£,  and  tWO  youfag  German  'priests,  who  came  last,  hnd  one  of 
Whom,  Nerini  has  already  made  some  excursions  IhtO  fbediocefce,and 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  numerous  colonies  of  Germdnte  scatter- 
ed OVbr  fiie  district  of  'Ohio,  &c.  F roin  time  to  tithe,  the  bishOp  or- 
. dams  fresh  subjects.  THfe  missionaries  at  Micbi’gafa  aTe,  Mr.  Richard, 
grand-vicar,  Kelly,  Dejbrin,  Sniith,  and  Stephen  and  Vincent  Badin 
brothers.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  diocese  Of  Ohio  has  lost 
two  missionaries,  Hill  and  CfiCtbm.  The  diocese  UOw  possesses  site 
Churches  built  Of  stone  or  brick,  Uhd  five 'of  WOOd.  The  bishop  has 
been  powerfully  assisted  in  bis  noble  enterprises,  by  Succours  from 
the  association  for  the  propagation  Of  the  fhitb,  and  by  those,  Which 
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R^e.prQcuped  foj,  him  from  Germany,  where  he  ww  for  ^o  ypars. 

. Cmdnn^t^  the  ^piacopal  city,  was,  in  1789,  nothin  but  a waste.. 
About  tharitimewas  established  there  a garrison  of  140  mep,  for  th^; 
protection  j of th#;  emigrants  from  Kentucky.  In  1795  themimbefof 
inhabitant  was  about  500 ; in  1805,  950 ; in  1810, 2320 ; in  18I9|  ^ 
10283  ; in  1829,  24148.  At  present  they  amount  to  upwerdp  jp£ 
30,000.  This  city  is  situated  in  the  39th  degree  of  latitude,  on  ^9, 
Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Leeking.  The  property  subject  to 
taxation  in  1829,  was  valued  at  about  eighteen  millions  ot , francs^ 
which  amounts  to  about  £750,000.  of  our  money.  Tbfii^^fu^ 
three  and  twenty  couriers  who  travel  to  and  from  Cincinnati,, 
week  with  letters.  The  importations  of  1 828,  amounted, , to, e^gfi-  { 
t^en  millions  of  francs,  the  exports  to  1,192,000  frenps,  At 
epoch  there  were  at  Cincinnati  sixty  schools,  two  colleges,  many 
He  libraries  and  museums;  twelve  gazettes  or  periodical6,  tWp  of 
which  are  daily  publications;  thirty-one  places  of  worship,  for  twelve ; 
or  fifteen  sects ; twelve  bible  societies,  one  hospital  and  three,  ip&rfpa-. 
ries.  With  these  details  before  us,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  thaoity  of, 
Cincinnati,  already  very  important,  will  one  day  become 'one  of 
most  interesting  of  the  United  States.  Every  day  families  we 
ing,  .from  France,  with  a view  to  settle  m Ohio.  But*  if  relight 
makes  so  much  progress  in  the  various  parts  of  the  state,  i^  a$^t$s  ^ 
sfcifi  greater  interest  in  Cincinnati,  where  there  are  regularly,  p^gl^t, 
or  rivelv©,  in  course  of  preparation  for  receiving  the  sacrament  pf  b^p-  ^ 
tism,  besides  the  many  sick  that  on  receiving  sufficient  instruction,  pre^ 
qdpfittqd  to  this  sacrament.  Metb  odists  in  considerable  numbers,  ppe- 
ggpttbemselves  as  converts  to  our  religion.  The  cathedral  of, ftp 
city,  js  of  the  Gothic  order  of  architecture,  it  is  ninety  feet  by  fifty* . 
B was  consecrated  on  17th  December  1826.  The  architect,  who  in- 
spgctfd  its  construction,  being  a Catholic,  gave  his  services  gratia,  and, 
presented  in  addition  various  ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  the  edi- 
fice, In  1829,  the  Bishop  purchased  a spot  of  ground  aborning,  his  t 
catbgdfakfof  the  erection  of  a seminary;  the  cost  of  this  land 
49PQ, piastres.  The  seminary  was  opened  on  the  11th  May,  and  .de-^ 
dilated  ,fo  St,  Francis  Xavier ; on  the  occasion  the  Bishop  addressed 
an+f^hpriation  to  the  inmates  of  the  seminary,  who  at  starting  were  f 
o^dy  teu,  four  for  theology,  and  six  for  humanities.  In  1830,  JDjr. . 
Fenfwick,  got  together  materials  for  the  construction  of  a college, 
lepgth  of  which  was  to  be  130  feet,  and  breadth  50.  This  establish-^ 
rapi^  WPpid  be  extremely  useful  in  every  point  of  point  of  view^  itt 
Wpidd  materially  influence  the  education  of  youth,  and  supply(£i^e§tf& 
for  the  seminary,  besides  resources  for  the  diocese.  It  is  by  tfii*. 
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means  that  £)r."Ffaget  in  Kentucky,  has  effected  such  successfiff  re-' 
stilts. 4 ' Dr;  Fenwick  has  procured  from  Baltimore^  four  Sisters 
of  CHarity,  who  have  already  under  their  direction  4 i 00  - children 
in  their  sbhool,  and  five  orphans  in  their  hospital.  He  llas  also  eta-] 
tioned  some  religious  of  the  Dominican  order  at  Somerset,  ’ with  a 
view  to  establish  a school,  and  he  contemplates  sending  speedily  othersr 
t&  Chilton  and  Zanesville. 

• The  service  h well  performed  in  the  cathedral,  the  music  is  *uehr’ 
as  to  attract  many  of  the  curious,  especially  Protestants.  Protestants7 
oh  entering  a Catholic  Church,  are  actuated  very  frequently  by  a difc 
firehf  motive,  that  of  ridiculing  our  ceremonies,  having  been  inforthed  * 
by  tfiefr  ministers,  that  such  is  the  character  of  our  religious  ceremo* 
mala.  Butr  the  result  of  their  visit  is  very  different ; they  are  struck 
with  ^respect,  and  very  often  carry  away  with  (them  the  seed  of  their 
conversion.  They  manifest  the  greatest  attention  to  the  discourses  of 
tlie  ' missionaries.  An  accusation  against  the  Church  of  Rome  proved7 
t</  Be  false— a Catholic  truth  clearly  demonstrated— a Protestant  dog- 
iria  refhted,  astonishes  them,  and  forces  them  to  reflect.  At  the  con*r 
effusion  of  the  service,  they  request  an  interview  with  the  missionary.  ■ 
they  Utate  their  objections,  solicit  and  obtain  instruction,  and  hasten  to^ 
ernbrace  the  true  faith.  The  consequence  is,  they  bring  along  wiffi 
tfieiri  dtfe  or  two  of  their  friends,  who  act  in  the  same  manner.  Abb**' 
tHer  motive,  which  induces  many  Protestants  to  seek  refuge  fir  ite3 
peaceful  Bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  refusal,  which  they  'find' 
theft*  ministers  make,  to  visiting  the  sick,  when  they  are  poor. 

^The  Information,  which  has  hitherto  reached  us,  does  not  enabfo'b#’ 
to  Alter  into  any  very  circumstantial  details,  relative  to  the  sitdktfon  W 
the  different  parishes  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  which,  as  we  before  0B^; 
served,  the  territory  of  Michigan,  the  capital  of  which,  is  Detr 
spiritually  attached;  the  number  of  congregations  is  daily  on 
crease  ; "the  most  interesting,  are  those  of  Zanesville,  Saint  Joseph^ 
Canton,  Somerset,  &c.  Saint  Joseph,  in  the  county  of  Perrys  hasd' 
convent  and  a church;  it  is  the  abode  of  the  Religious  of  St;  Boffin* 
njc,  and  the  first  Catholic  church  built  in  Ohio.  The  bishop  oc&sio^ 
ally  pays  them  a visit,  and  spends  some  days  with -his 
Chariton,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  diocese,  has  a remarkably 
ing  ahd  pious  congregation;  it  was  here  that  Father  HSH  0k?d,7hr 
18$8> ^ after  spending  himself  in  missionary  duties.  At  jJresentj  Fa-^ 
ther  Ravmacker  is  stationed  here.  There  are  five small  Congregi^ 
tfons,x  forming  altogether  about  five  hundred  families,  who  are  spirits- 
aftyassisted  by  the  two  missionaries  resident  at  Canton,  exclusive  of 
the  families,  that  are  scattered  np  and  down  the  woods,  and  separated  ' 
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from  each  other  by  djstaoegs  of  four,  six^  ten,  fifteen  or  by^ity  miles, 
and  who  form  parte  of  no  congregation?,  bftt  who  receive  visits  from 
tune  to  time  from  the  prieste* 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Hamilton,  where  there  is  bat  one  Ca- 
tholic, as  well  as  twenty  five  thousand  residents  at  Cincinnati,  have 
written  to  the  Bishop,  to  offer  him  a piece  of  land,  and  send  them  a 
priest;  they  are  in  hopes  of  soon  seeing  a Church  erected,  and  a con- 
gregation formed*  At  some  miles  from  Zanesville,  there  is  a congre- 
gation composed  entirely  of  converts,  to  the  number  of  500 ; they 
have  just  built  a small  Church,  and  Mr  Miles  is  gone  to  visit  them. 
The  congregation  gf  Somerset,  and  St.  Joseph,  qre  daily  increasing* 
The  Catholics  of  Somerset,  have  added  a tower  to  their  Church,  anA 
purchased  an  organ : rich  and  poor  have  all  contributed  according  to 
their  means.  At  St.  Joseph,  half  the  Church  only  was  of  stone,  the 
the  other  half  was  of  wood;  in  1828,  they  replaced  the  wood  by 
Completing  the  Church  with  stone.  Other  Churches  have  been  built, 
or  completed  in  the  diocese.  There  are  four  French  congregations 
in  Ohio,  one  at  Canton,  Which  is  numerous  and  devout ; one  at  Cin- 
cinnati, one  at  Gallipolis,  in  the  county  of  Gallia,  and  one  just  formed 
\n  the  woods,  ten  miles  from  Canton;  this  is  composed  of  about  eighty  t 
Julies,  whhh  have  recently  emigrated  from  Europe ; they  arg  at 
present  engaged  in  erecting  a Church*  < « .i 

The  fruits  of  the  jubilee  were  far  more  abundant  in  the  United1 
^States,  than  could  have  been  expected,  both  in  respect  to  the  conver-  ’ 
sion  of  bad  Catholics,  aud  the  great  number  of  Protestants,  wbicji  ,itf 
brought  tp  t^e  fold  of  the  Church.  When  the  jubilee  was  announced 
$t  Lancaster,  a Protestant  minister,  in  high  estimation  with  his  &ect^ 
came  attended  by  all  hip  family,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
bishop,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  comp?  anion  of  the  Church, 
paving  gpne  through  the  requite  instructions,  he  made  a public  ab- 
juration  of  his  error?  in  tiie  Chprch,  retracted  them  all,  exhorted  all 
those,  with  whom  fie  had.  been  spiritually  connected,  to  follow  his  ex-, 
ample,  professed  his  belief  pf  ah  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
pud  received  baptism  in  company  with  all  fy?  family.  A Missionary 
hayipg  been  hut  a ^hort  tim,e  at  Zanesville  wrote  thus : “ I have,  j[ust 

«qt  ft#.  $p4i  l l»xe  v%ited  jnany  p^sjhe?,  and  U* 

many  I hpvp  ;t$ptifled  agre^t  number  (ft  children,  wnd  ty<* 

odflts,  who  hj»d  lut)ierto  professed  no  religion ; I bey?  received  into 
ti»e  Church  m§oy  Protest's,  1 haye  left  njppy  others  very  well  dis- 
BUsed,  I sha.ll  adttut pa  my  ne^t  vigit,  aft$r  j 

tbepi  suftcient  ^tryct jon.  ” 
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(tome. — -His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI. 
continues  to  receive  every  day  addresses 
and  deputations  from  the  varioas  cities, 
(that  were  for  a while  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,)  protesting  their  submission 
and  fidelity* 

A second  edict  of  the  Secretary  of 
•State,  Berne tti,  has  made  its  appearance. 
It  bears  the  same  date  as  the  first,  and 
relates  to  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary 
government  and  the  authorities,  which 
it  had  established.  These  acts  are  ge- 
nerally declared  null  with  some  excep- 
tions- For  example,  wills,  acts  of  vo- 
luntary jurisdiction,  contracts  made  in 
the  presence  of  officers  and  notaries  are 
valid,  provided  the  forms  of  pontifical 
legislation  have  been  duly  observed. 

The  French  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
has  expressed  the  approbation  of  the 
French  Government,  of  the  steps  taken 
by  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  He  de- 
clares that  the  insurgents  had  not  a sha- 
dow of  ground  to  expect  protection  from 
the  French.  The  French  Government, 
h»  states,  does  not  wish,  and  never  will 
lend  its  protection  in  the  territories  of 
the  Pope,  to  proceedings  as  criminal  as 
they  are  frantic,  and  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  which  must  entail  upon  the  peo- 
ple fresh  disasters,  and  retard  the  exe- 
cution of  those  generous  projects,  which 
the  holy  Father  has  in  contemplation, 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

Placing  the  otruost  confidence  in  the 
intentions  of  his  Holiness  the  undersign- 
ed (the  Ambassador)  will  ever  deem  it  a 
happiness  to  aid  in  their  execution  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  solicits 
his  eminence  Cardinal  Bernetti,  to  ac- 
cept the  assurance  and  the  homage  of 
his  respectful  consideration. 

On  the  16th  April,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  congregation  of  Rites,  Cardmal  Ga* 
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leffi,  submitted  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Spoteto,  relative  to  the 
sanctity,  virtue  and  miracles  of  Father 
Leopold  de  Gaiche,  a priest  of  the  re- 
formed Friars  Minor  of  St  Francis,  who 
died  on  the  Sd,  of  April  1815.  Barto- 
leschi  defended  the  cause,  and  obtained 
the  desired  rescript  and  decree.  The 
same  Cardinal  proposed  a doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  proceedings  at  Flo- 
rence, with  relation  to  the  virtues  of  the 
venerable  sister  Teresa  Margaret,  of 
the  sacred  heart.  In  this  assembly  the 
congregation  expressed  their  approba- 
tion of  the  veneration,  which  has  been 
manifested  from  time  immemorial,  to  the 
blessed  Henry  Suson,  who  died  at  Ulm* 
in  1365,  in  the  odonr  of  sactity.  The 
two  rescripts  were  approved  by  his 
Holiness. 

A deputation  of  the  Jews  of  Rome, 
have  presented  their  homage  to  bis  Ho- 
liness, and  expressed  to  him  their; gra- 
titude for  all  the  favours,  which  they 
have  so  bountifully  experienced  from  his 
goodness. 

The  republic  of  St.  Marin,  have  teW- 
dered  their  felicitations  to  the  holy  Fa- 
ther, on  his  exaltation  to  the  potificate* 
and  have  at  the  same  time  protested 
their  devotion  to  the  holy  See,  a devo- 
tion, from  which  they  have  never  de- 
parted, even  amidst  the  storms  of  insur- 
rection, which  have  surrounded  them. 

On  the  30th  April  Cardinal  Bernetti* 
published  an  edict  relative  to  the  fate 
of  the  late  insurgents  ; it  announces  that 
those  insurgents,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  revolutionary  proceedings,  anti  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  pggml 
territories,  will,  on  their  re-appearance* 
be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  law; 
that  proceedings  shall  immediately  be 
commenced  against  those  who  remain* 
and  who  made  themselves  conspicuous 
in  the  insurrectionary  disturbances*  And 
3 C 
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that  to  tin  root  not  comprise)  m th«  fla- 
grant  eases  specified  in  the  edict,  his 
Holiness  grants  a foil  and  generons 
amnesty. 

The  Cardinal  De  Rohan,  who  is  no 
less  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  the 
holy  See,  than  for  his  piety,  has  address- 
sed  a pastoral  letter  to  his  eletgy.  of  the 
diocese  of  Besan^n.  It  is  dated  from 
Rome.  Prom  the  centre  of  unity,  and 
the  source  of  so  much  light,  has  he  de- 
rived the  sage  instructions  conveyed  in 
this  address  to  his  clergy,  relative  to  the 
conduot,  which  they  mnst  adopt,  and 
the  dangers  which  they  mnst  guard 
against  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  a paternal,  conciliatory  and  exhor- 
tatory  appeal,  well  calculated  to  secure 
his  clergy  in  their  attachment  to  that 
authority,  from  which  they  have  never 
been  known  to  depart 

Parts.— An  ordinance  of  the  30th 
April  enjoins,  that  the  decoration  insti- 
tuted for  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  revolution  in  1830,  shall  bear  the 
title  of  the  Cross  of  July  ; that  it  sh&ll 
consist  of  a triple  branching  star,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  three  days  with  these 
words : Given  by  the  King  of  the 
"French  f [that  the  riband  shall  be  blue 
with  an  embroidery  of  red ; that  those 
who  wear  it  shall  take  an  oath  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  King,  and  that  military  ho- 
nours shall  be  paid  to  this  decoration* 

Another  ordinance  of  the  same  date, 
eonfers  the  cross  of  July,  upon  about 
sixteen  hundred  specified  persons, 
amongst  whom-  are  observed  peers,  de- 
puties, magistrates,  and  literary  charac- 
ters. The  greater  portion  are  individu. 
ala,  who  were  wounded  or  engaged  dur- 
ing the  memorable  days. 

A deputation  of  those,  who  were 
wounded  and  engaged  in  the  contest  of 
Idly,  have  presented  an  address  to 
Louis- Phillipe,  signed  by  three  hundred 
individuals,  protesting  against  the 
change  of  colours  in  the  riband,  for 
fee  decoration  of  July,  which  was  to  be 


red,  edged  with  black,  agreeably  with 
the  demands  of  the  commission,  and  tho 
wishes  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  5th  May,  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Buonaparte,  groups  of  indi- 
viduals repaired  to  the  place  Vendoroe, 
with  a view  to  decorate  the  statne  of 
Napoleon,  bat  two  battalions  Of  infantry 
had  been  stationed  there,  and  the  assem- 
blages dispersed 

It  seems  that f the  united  patriot*1  of 
July,  have  entered  their  proteat  against 
the  oath  required  from  those,  who  bear 
the  decoration ; and  declare  themselvew 
opposed  to  the  inscription  on  the  decora- 
tion given  by  the  King . 

The  Nuremberg  Correspondent,  ao*> 
nounces  that  the  Austrian  Government, 
has  signified  to  the  French  Anibassa-  . 
dor,  that  they  had  given  Charles  X. ’fief- 
mission  to  reside  at  Gratz. 

On  the  1st  of  May  was  celebrated,  fa 
the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  festival  of 
Saint  Philippe.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor, the  Count  de  Saint  Aulaire, "repaired 
to  the  church  on  the  occasion,  attended 
by  a splendid  equipage,  and  occupied*  ft 
tribune  with  the  diplomatic  body.  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Abb4  Toveau; 
and  the  D amine  ealvum  fac  Begem  PAe- 
lippum  was  sung.  The  French  Cardi- 
nals and  the  pro-Secretary  of  state  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony. 

Monsieur  de  Saint  Anlahre  has  addres- 
sed a letter  to  Cardinal  Bernetti  on  the 
late  disturbances  to  the, papal  states; 
we  translate  for  our  readers  the  prefk- 
tory  observations  from  the  Diario,  which 
are  indicative  of  kthe  tone  of  this  official 
document  “ The  enemies  of  order,  pos- 
sessing neither  facts  nor  ministerial  de- 
clarations. having  no  basis  of  truth, 
whereon  they  can  hope  to  rest  the  seduc- 
tion ef  their  credulous  adherents,  have 
had  recoursemore  than  ever  to  the  agency 
of  trickery  and  deceit.  In  vainbavethe 
ministers  in  the  parliamentary  chamber 
asserted  the  stability  of  peace ; the  very 
tone  of  their  speeches  might  have  suffic- 
ed to  dissipate  the  reveries  of  the  revo- 
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brthnisU,  if  we  can  designate  as  a 
reverie,  and  not  as  one  of  the  inventions 
■of  their  folly,  the  freqaent  reports  of  ar- 
mies ready  to  soate  the  Alps,  and  of 
Beets  prepared  to  leave  the  ports  of 
France,  to  succour  the  advocates  of 
tevolt. 

It  Is  not  with  a view  to  undeceive 
the  authors  of  these  fabulous  and  unsuc- 
cessful impostures,  but  to  dis-abuse  those 
who  may  have  been  seduced  into  error, 
that  we  are  authorised  to  lay  before  the 
public,  the  official  document  of  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Holy  see. 
From  its  contents  the  promoters  of  re- 
volt may  learn  what  they  have  to  expect 
not  only  ;from  the  French  government, 
but  from  every  other,  if  they  make  any 
further  attempts  on  the  order  and  public 
tranquillity  of  the  ecclesiastical  states. 

On  the  20th  of  May  died  the  celebra- 
ted Henri  Oregoire,  at  Paris.  He  was 
a.  constitutional  bishop,  a member  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  the  Council  of  five 
hundred.  He  refused  the  spiritual  as- 
sistance of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
persisted  in  his  resolution  to  the  last,  of 
offering  no  satisfaction  or  reparation  ei- 
ther for  his  proceedings  or  writings.  He 
WSB  buried  with  military  honours  in  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Monsieur  l*  Abbe  de  Keravenaut,  cure 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pr6s,  died  on  26tb 
May.  This  eccelsiastic  was  born  in  the 
diocese  ot  Vannes,  of  an  honourable 
family.  He  repaired  early  to  Paris, 
Went  through  his  studies  at  the  seminary 
of  St.  Salpice,  and  commenced  as  a 
priest  of  the  parish  of  the  same  name. 
On  retiming  to  take  the  oath,  he  was 
forced  to  quit  France.  At  the  epoch  of 
tiie  concordat  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Sul  • 
pice.  Being  requested  in  1804,  to  hear 
the  confession  of  Georges  Cadoudal, 
who  was  executed  on  25th  of  June,  this 
same  year,  he  complied,  and  thus  expo- 
sed himself  to  the  resentment  of  Napo- 
leon, who  exiled  him  to  the  diocese  of 
OMeane.  'Afterwards  he  was  permitted 
to  reside  at  Versailles  ; but  Napoleon 


Wtrald  never  consent  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  Paris.  The  exile  of  AbM  Ke- 
ravenant  terminated  only  in  1814;  in 
1816  he  was  nominated  to  the  curacy  of 
St.  Germain-des-Pres,  which  he  tilled 
with  great  zeal  and  wisdom.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  revocation  of  the 
sentence  that  had  been  passed  for  the 
destruction  of  his  church.  At  the  peri- 
od of  his  death  he  had  attained  his  se- 
ventieth year, 

Antoine  Van  Alphen,  vicar  apostolic 
of  Bois-le-Duc,  expired  on  the  1st  of 
Maj,  having  governed,  with  nntired 
seal,  for  near  fitly  years,  the  diocese 
that  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  His  pi- 
ety, courage,  and  his  rank  in  the  Church, 
eall  for  some  passing  tribute,  at  least,  to 
his  memory.  Van  Alphen  was  born  iu 
1748,  at  Boctel,  iu  Brabant.  He  studi- 
ed at  Louvain,  and  in  1767  was  the 
eighth  on  the  first  line.  Appointed  lec- 
tor to  the  college  of  Drintins  in  1774, 
and  licentiate  in  theology  the  same 
year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chapelry 
of  Boxtel  in  1777,  and  declared,  in 
1782,  coadjutor  and  successor  to  the 
then  vicar  apostolic  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
Andre  Aerts.  Such  a choice  might 
have  been  a subject  of  astonishment,  if, 
at  such  an  age,  he  had  not  challenged 
the  public  esteem,  by  his  maturity  and 
prudence.  It  is  welt  known  that  Bra- 
bant, in  the  low  countries,  is  mainly 
peopled  with  Catholics.  An  episcopal 
see  had  been  established  there  in  1559; 
the  church  of  St.  Johu  became  the  ca- 
thedral church,  and  the  abbey  of  Ton- 
gerloo  was  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bishop.  The  diocese 
had,  in  succession,  seven  bishops;  the 
first  was  Francis  Van  de  Velde,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sonnius,  a well 
educated  prelate,  and  aathor  of  maoy 
works ; the  last  Bishop  was  Joseph  of 
Bergaigne,  who  died  in  1647.  The  Hol- 
landers having  seized  npon  Bois-le-due 
in  1629,  the  Catholic  clergy  retired  In- 
to various  parts  of  Brabant,  and  the  bi- 
shop could  exercise  his  ministry  eply  in 
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•ec ret.  After  hip  death,  the  see  re- 
mained vacant ; the  chapter  named 
grand  vicars  ; bat  gradually  the  canons 
became  extinct,  and  in  1663,  the  Pope 
charged  a vicar  apostolic  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  diocese.  These  vicars 
. apostolic  did  not  reside  in  the  country, 
and  Protestant  tolerance  permitted  them 
only  occasionally  to  visit  The  most  ce- 
lebrated of  the  vicars  apostolic  is  Martin 
Steyaerts,  an  esteemed  divine,  who  go- 
verned the  diocese  from  1691  to  1701. 
the  year  of  his  death.  Pierre  Govavt, 
his  successor  was  the  last,  who  govern- 
ed the  entire  diocese  of  Bois-le-duc.  Af- 
ter his  death,  which  took  place  at  Mech- 
lin in  1726,  the  Slates  General  ordained 
that  no  ecclesiastic  should  exercise  bis 
. ministry  unless  be  were  a native  and 
resident  in  the  country.  The  vicariat 
consequently  for  some  years  remaiued 
vacant,  and  the  decanate  of  Gheel,  which 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  was 
detached  from  the  vicariat,  and  govern- 
ed by  a vicar  residing  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  From  this  epoch  the  vicars  apo- 
, stolic  of  Bois-le-duc,  were  Geibert  Van 
der  Asdonck,  Martin  Van  Litzemberg 
and  Andrd  Aerts.  From  time  to  time 
^ some  rather  long  vacancies  ensued,  be- 
cause Holland  refused  to  acknowledge 
and  receive  the  nominated  vicar.  But 
Andrd  Aerts,  who  was  named  in  1763, 
by  hif  prudence,  succeeded  in  concilia- 
’ ting  the  States  General.  Many  orato- 
ries were  re-established,  and  Religion 
r wap  increased.  Aerts  died  13th,  Au- 
gust 1790,  haying  for  his  coadjutor,  as 
we  have  observed,  Antoine  Van  Alphen. 
_ Van  Alphen  was  appointed  in  1785,  to 
the  cure  of  Schyodel,  which  he  preserv- 
ed to  his  death.  He  governed  the  dio- 
cese in  times  of  extreme  difficulty.  In 
1798,  seeing  that  the  destruction  of  the 
university  of  Louvain  would  deprive 
him  of  a supply  of  priests  for  his  vicari- 
at, he  established  a seminary  at  Bois-le 
Puc,  and  transferred  it  the  following 
year  to  Herlaar,  where  it  still  continues 
to  prosper.  The  Church  of  Bojs-fo. 


Doc  was  at  poaca  under  the  Batavia* 
Republic,  and  during  the  reign  of  Laima 
Bnonaparte.  But  Napoleon  haring  win- 
ed upon  Holland,  took  it  into  hio  bead 
to  re-establish  the  Bishopric  of  Boiale- 
Duc.  Van  Alphen  refosed  to  lend  him- 
self to  this  project ; be  was  arrested  <m 
14th  April,  1810,  aid  lodged  at  Vin- 
cennes. On  his  liberation  21st  Decem- 
ber following,  he  was  ordered  to  Meoh- 
lin,  then  to  Anvers,  and  urged  to  . give 
in  his  resignation,  or  transmit  his  port- 
ers to  a curt  of  Anvers,  whom  Buona- 
parte bad  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bois  le-Duc.  Van  Alphen  continued 
steady  to  his  refusal  and  received  an  or- 
der to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1814  . During  his  ahs^oce 
bis  clergy  evinced  peculiar  marks  oi|, at- 
tachment to  him.  Van  Gils,  who  , at 
present  is  superior  of  the  seminqrjr  of 
Bois-le-Duc,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  yfps 
also  exiled  to  Dijon,  where  hajqjaqfp- 
ed  eighteen  months  with  another  pri^t, 
Mon.  Moors.  They  were  not  liberal d 
until  1814  Van  Alphen  apriye4tf^th 
April,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  where  the  day 
of  his  return  was  celebrated  as  a festi- 
val by  his  Clergy,  and  the  Catholic^  in 
general.  He  resumed  this  functions, of 
vicar  apostolic  and  paster  of  Schyndel, 
which  he  has  continued  ever  since.  .In 
1815  be  established  a small  seminary. 
The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
the  diocese  during  his  long  administra- 
tion, his  fortitude  under  the  trials  of 
adversity,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  prudent  zeal,  have  concurred  to 
reader  his  memory  precious  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Brahant. 

DOMESTIC  & MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Catholic  public  are  aware  that  a 
beautiful  pocket  edition  of  tbe  Rohan 
B revj art,  in  black  and  red  letter,  with 
tbe  offices  of  tbe  English  Saints,  in  their 
proper  places  in  tbe  body  of  the  work, 
was  published  last  year,  by  the  Rev.  P. 
C.  Husenbeth,  of  Cossey,  near  Nor- 
wich. This  edition  was  graciously  pgr. 
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mitte4  to  be  published  and  used  by  ad 
express  Rescript  of  his  late  Holiness, 
Pope  Pins  VIII.  A splendidly  bound 
copy  of  this  Breviary  was  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  present  Pope  in  tlie  name 
afthe*  Rev.  Editor,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
r. Wiseman,  Rector  of  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome.  The  reception  by  his 
Holiness,  was  highly  flattering,  and  the 
following  brief  signed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, has . been  lately  received  by  the 
Rey.  F.  C.  Hasenbeth,  which  we  pre- 
sent as  a remarkable  document  to  our 
readers,  followed  by  a translation. 

GREGORIOS  PP.  XVI. 

Dileete  Fill  salutem  et  apostolicam 
benedictionem. — Duplici  quidem  eaque 
prseelara  commendatur  dote  adornata 
curb  tnis  editio  Breviarii  Romani,  ca- 
jjus  a te  nobis  una  cum  epistola  tua 
redditum  est  exemplar,  et  quod  primum 
-ITlud  sit  et  unicum  in  Anglia  typis  im- 
prewaro,  et  quod  reipsa  specimen  artis 
J typographies  exhibeat  omnino  pulcher- 
ritnom.  ■ Sed  doni  pretium  iude  potis- 
1 shmmi  augetur,  qoud  cum  ipsum  per 
c & turn  sit  in  banc  sanctam  sedem  * pie- 
1 tatis  ac  devotionis  testimonium,  hoc 
i tsmen  ipsum  religiosa  literarum  testifi- 
i catione  confirnins.  Quare  tibi  gratu- 
, lamur  hoc  tot  aliis  additum  a te  docu- 
rneutum  fidei  tom  studiique  rei  Catholics 
juvands,  ac  pro  dono  isto  nobis  accep- 
tissimo  gratias  agimus.  Lnminum 
Patrem  et  misericordiarum,  a quo  omue 
datum  optimum  et  douum  perfectum 
precaris  humilitati  nostrs,  magnoque 
cum  fructu  etiam  in  posternm  te  confi- 
d irons  precaturum,  suppliers  vicissira 
rogamus,  ut  te  uberrima  donorum  suo- 
rum  copia  remuneretur,  dnm  pignus 
pateras  caritatis  nostrs,  paratseque  ad 
gratiam,  utcumque  poterimus,  referen- 
dam  voluntatis,  apostolicam  benedicti- 
onem tibi,  dileete  Fili,  am  an  ter  ira- 
pertimur. 

Datum  Roms,  apud  S.  Mariam  Ma- 
jorem,  die  4 Mail,  anni  1831.  Pontifi- 
catu8  nostri  anno  1. 

(Signed)  GREGORIUS  PP.  XVI. 


TRANSLATION# 

Beloved  Son,  health  and  apostolical 
benediction.— The  edition  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  prepared  by  your  care,  a copy 
of  which  has  been  presented  to  os  with 
your  letter,  possesses  a two-fold  and 
distinguished  claim  to  eur  regard,  as  it 
is  the  first  and  only  one  printed  in  En- 
gland, and  is  really  a most  beautiful 
specimen  of  typography.  But  what 
particularly  increases  the  value  of  the 
present,  is  that,  althongh  of  itself  a tes- 
timony of  your  piety  and  devotion  to 
this  holy  See,  it  is  confirmed  as  such  by 
the  religious  attestation  of  your  letter. 
Wherefore  we  congratulate  you  on  this 
proof  which  you  have  added  to  so  many 
others  of  your  faith,  and  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
for  this  gift,  which  is  highly  acceptable 
to  us,  we  return  you  thanks.  In  re- 
tarn  we  sappliantly  beseech  the  Father 
of  lights  and  mercies,  of  whom  you  beg 
every  best  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  for 
our  lowliness,— and  we  trnst  that  you 
will  continue  so  to  pray  with  great 
fruit,— to  reward  you  with  the  richest 
abundance  of  his  gifts,  while  as  a pledge 
of  our  paternal  charity,  and  readiness 
to  make  what  return  we  can  for  your 
kindness,  we  affectionately  impart  to 
you,  beloved  Son,  our  apostolical  be- 
nediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Major’s, 
May  4,  1831,  in  the  first  year  of  our 
Pontificate. 

GREGORY  XVI.  POPE. 

Surely  when  the  venerable  head  of  our 
holy  Church  is  pleased  to  give  his  high 
approbation  of  this  Breviary,  in  terms  so 
honourable  and  so  fall  of  paternal  affec- 
tion for  the  Editor,  the  work  ought  to 
need  no  further  passport  to  general  sap- 
port.  We  trust  it  will  meet  with  more 
encouragement  than  it  has  yet  received  ; 
regretting  as  we  do  to  learn  that  the  pub- 
lic spirit  and  zeal,  which  prompted  the 
undertaking,  and  carried  the  Editor 
through  the  many  arduous  difficulties  te 
its  meritorious  accomplishment,  have  net 
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been  metpby'  that  patronage  among  oar 
Clergy,  which  it  teemed  bat  jutt  to  an- 
ticipate* where  a work  of  such  I a boor 
and  difficulty,  waa  undertaken  for  their 
accommodation. 

The  pnbHc  attention  is  in  great  mea- 
sure directed  to  the  dreadful  famine 
which  is  depopulating  the  west  of  Ire- 
land.  In  the  midst  of  the  charitable  ex 
ertions  to  arrest  its  progress,  which  bare 
reflected  so  much  credit  on  the  people 
of  both  islands*  the  cry  of  bigotry  has 
been  heard.  A Rev.  Mr.  Stoney  in 
Ireland*  has  endeavoured  to  mar  the 
efforts  of  the  charitable,  and  in  England 
an  extraordinary  farce  has  been  acted* 
by  members  of  the  Reformation  Society, 
of  which  indeed  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Mr.  Stoney  is  also  a member. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Lorton  consent- 
ed to  take  the  chair,  at  a meeting  held 
at  Exeter  Hall*  in  London.  The  name 
of  Lorton  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  scenes  that 
ensued*  from  the  accounts  of  which, 
contained  in  the  weekly  Freeman’s 
Journal,  of  June  4,  we  subjoin  a few 
particulars. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  whom  it 
is  stated,  that  he  prefers  the  luxury  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  England*  in 
addition  to  a salary  of  £150,  as  a re- 
taining fee  to  vituperate  Catholics,  to 
m curacy  in  Ireland,  and  £75  a year, 
after  some  frightful  statements  of  the 
extent  of  the  distress*  went  on  to  con- 
tend that  there  were  three  things  which 
ought  to  be  done  that  would  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland.  We  ought  to 
do  every  thing  to  encourage  landed  pro- 
prietors to  reside  in  Ireland, — every 
thing  to  promote  the  application  of  Bri- 
tish capital  in  that  country, —every 
thing  to  strengthen  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment there*  But  none  of  these 
•could  be  done,  unless  a moral  influence 
was  created.  That  moral  influence,  he 
proceeded  to  contend,  conld  only  be 
created  by  the  introduction  of  the  gos- 


July, 

pel  of  Christ,  in  the  place  of  that  whieh 
was  now  preached  in  that  country, 
(the  doctrines  of  Popery  ) We  should 
show  that  the  Protestants  of  these  days 
were  different  from  those  of  Elisabeth 
and  James, — we  should  protest  against 
that  religion  which  withheld  the  Bible 
from  man ; for*  if  the  word  of  God  were 
true, — if  there  be  a God  of  retributive 
justice,  — be  must  visit  that  country 
with  his  darkest  cloud,  whose  priests 
or  bishops  withheld  from  the  people  the 
book  of  his  word*  He  then  went  on  to 
conteod,  that  if  the  earth  were  cursed 
for  the  sis  of  Adam— if  it  were  cursed 
for  the  sin  of  Cain,  or  the  Jews  were 
cursed  for  the  sin  of  the  rejection  of 
Christ, — a country  would  be  cursed  by 
the  sin  of  apostacy ; and  if  there  Were  no 
apostacy*  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  that  apostacy* — (Great  uproar  fol- 
lowed the  utterance  of  this  sentence,} 
Several  persons  rose  at  once,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Hall,  one  gentleman  especi- 
ally, called  out  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  was  most  unfair  to  the 
object  of  the  meeting, 'and  most  Insulting 
to  the  feelings  of  those  Roman  Catholics 
who  had  come  to  the  meeting  to  promote 
the  common  object. -^(Applause  ahd 
some  hisses.)  He  insisted  on  being 
heard  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  speaker. 
The  Chairman  said,  that  if  the  Gentle- 
man in  the  Hall  bad  any  observations 
to  make,  he  would  hear  him  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  but  he  would 
not  allow  the  business  of  the  meeting 
to  be  interrupted.— (Applause  and  dis- 
approbation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  than 
went  on  to  contend,  tbatif  they  believ- 
ed that  God  would  curse  a country  for 
apostacy,  they  ought  to  remove  that 
apostacy;  and  that  he  was  proud  to 
state  that  the  money  to  be  collected  on 
this  occasion*  for  the  relief  of  the  peo^ 
pie  of  the  west  of  Ireland*  would  pass 
through  the  hands  of  those  persons, 
who  were  alone  competent  to  adminis- 
ter the  bread  of  eternal  life*  and  not 
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through  those,  who  would  keep  them 
in  darkuess  and  error ; a system  Which, 
Notwithstanding  all  their  contributions. 
Would  still  perpetuate  their  misery  and 
Wretchedness.  Mr.  Armstrong  conti* 
nued  in  this  strain,  at  great  length, 
and  amidst  great  applause  and  disap - 
probation , 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton,  in  moving  a 
resolution,  thanking  the  committees 
who  had  already  exerted  themselves  in 
behalf  of  the  Irish,  acknowledging  the 
service*  of  the  Record  newspaper,  and 
soHcrting  the  aid  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  Press,  took  occasion  to  observe 
upon  the  necessity  of  attacking  Roman- 
ism, not  because  he  had  any  hostility 
to  Roman  Catholics,  but  because  he 
believed  the  souls  of  persons  professing 
those  doctrines  were  in  danger. 

Sir  John  Burke  rose  to  order,  and 
endeavoured  repeatedly  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  which  the  Chairman  refused, 
(The  confusion  io  the  meeting  was  now 
immense.  Several  persons  cried  out 
“ Hear  Sir  John  Burke ; **  others  cried 
Chair and  others  as  loudly  de* 
cbiTedx  they  wanted  no  religious  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Chairman  would  not  ailo w the  or- 
der of  the  proceeding  to  he  interrupted. 

:The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  rose  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a hearing  for  his 
Hoa.  relation.  (Sir  John  Burke.)  At 
the  same  time  he  protested  against  the 
unfairness  of  allowing  attacks  to  be 
made  upon  the  private  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals, without  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity of  being  heard  in  reply.  (Ap- 
plause and  disapprobation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton  resumed  his 
address.  He  denied  any  want  of  chari- 
ty to  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  ob- 
served upon  the  dearth  of  the  word  of 
Rod  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  com- 
pared with  England  and  Scotland. 

(Here  the  confusion  was  renewed.  A 
gentlemen  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  who 
said  that  he  was  a dissenting  minister, 


Wished  to  he  heard,  as  dfd  six  or  seven 
gentlemen  on  the  platform.) 

After  much  confusion,  for  which  we 
have  not  space,  Mr.  Cbrran  delivered 
the  following  s — 

Mr.  Curran  being  then  called  on, 
rose  and  said— Honest  Englishmen,  be 
no  longer  deceived  by  those  traders  id1 
religion,  who,  in  the  garb  and  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  gall  benevolent 
individuals  with  fictitious  storiee  of 
priests  and  popery  ; whose  only  object 
is  to  get  your  money,  and  dispose  of  it 
to  their  own  purposes.  How  many 
poor  have  they  fed  ?— how  many  hare 
they  converted  ? f have  heard  them 
day  after  day  cry  out  we  want  bnt  the 
means  to  remove  the  film  of  popery 
from  off  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  Protestantize  the  land ; and 
after  all  their  trash,  and  your  money, 
is  not  Ireland  growing  more  popish  ? 
Those  gentlemen  in  their  tirade  against 
the  clergy  of  that  church  of  which  I am 
a member,  have  not  stated  this  fact, 
which  arrived  by  to-day’s  post,  that 
two  Catholic  priests  had  died  of  fever 
caught  in  the  discharge  of  their  ardu- 
ous duties,  whilst  attending  some  of 
those  wretched  beings,  on  whom  famine 
had  brought  disease,  want,  and  conta- 
gion. This  is  the  fact  I wished  to  state 
when  1 was  so  unfairly  prevented  by 
a set  of  men  functioned  by  my  Lord 
Lorton,  who  know  that  truth  would 
annihilate  their  system,  (great  cheers.) 
Honest  Englishmen,  exclaimed  Mr. 
Curran,  those  are  the  men  who  say 
your  money  should  go  through  their 
hands,  and  in  their  own  cant  that  those 
alone  who  administer  the  bread  of  eter- 
nal life,  should  administer  that  of  tem- 
poral life, — men  who  declare  thOir  ob- 
ject to  be  proselyti8ra,  come  forward  aft 
the  only  persons  fitting  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  thousands  of  suffering 
starving  Catholics.  Mr.  Curran,  after 
proceeding  in  this  strain  for  some  ml* 
notes,  concluded  amidst  cheers  and 
hisses,  when  the  meeting  separated. 
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BIRTHS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  May,  in 
Caroline  Street,  Bedford  Square,  Lon- 
don, Mrs.  S.  George  Gardom,  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Newtown -house,  county  Galway, 
the  lady  of  Walter  Joycef  jun.  Esq.  of 
a son  and  heir. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cole,  relict  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Edward  Cole,  Esq.  formerly  of 
Drinkston,  sister  of  the  late  Edward 
Sulyard,  Esq.  of  Haughley  Park,  aont 
of  the  present  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Stafford, 
and  mother  of  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  the 
Canons,  Thetford. 

On  the  13th  nit  in  Birmingham,  Mr. 
John  Eldridge,  aged  59,  op  wards  of 
twenty  years  head  teacher  in  the  Catho- 
lic Charity  School,  in  that  town.  Mr. 
Eldridge  received  his  education  at 
Donay,  intending  to  take  to  the  church. 
When  the  students  were  expelled  the 
college,  he  was  one  of  the  number,  and 
was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Douriens. 
He  however  made  his  escape  with  seven 
others,  and  was  one  of  these  who  receiv- 
ed a donation  of  ten  pounds  from  the 
late  duke  of  York.  Some  time  after 
his  return  to  England,  he  joined  his  fel- 
low students  at  Old  Hall  Green.  But 
the  interrnptien  caused  in  hia  studies, 
seemed  to  have  unfitted  him  for  the  state 
whiphjhe  originally  intended  to  embrace. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  the  newly  established 
Charity  School  in  Birmingham,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  to  the  very  day  of 
his  decease.  He  was  a truly  mihd,  hum- 
ble, and  pious  Christian,  and  his  loss  will 
be  loqg  deplored.  He  has  left  a widow 
and  five  children. 

On  the  15th.  alt  in  London,  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Stanley,  the  Rev.  Tho- , 
mas  Price,  upwards  of  eighteen  years 
pastor  of  the  Catholic  congregation  in 


Stafford.  The  day  previous  to  hie  de- 
cease, he  had  dined  with  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Bramston,  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.  He  retired  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  declaring  that  he  had 
never  spent  a more  pleasant  day;  The 
next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  the  foot- 
man, on  entering  his  room,  found  him  a 
corpse,  and  on  examination  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  dead  at  least 
four  hours.  Mr.  Price  was  educated 
at  Valladolid,  where  he  was  Professor 
of  Divinity  for  some  years*  He  was  one' 
of  the  mildest  of  men,  and  universally 
beloved.  A solemn  requiem  was  per- 
formed in  his  chapel  at  Stafford,  on  the 
Satnrday  following,  where  his  memory 
will  be  long  revered.  He  was  in  the 
70th.  year  of  hie  age. 

Monday,  May  16th,  the  Rev.  Miles 
Prendergast,  Parish  Priest  of  Clifden, 
Galway,  equally  distinguished  in  bis  ac- 
quirements, and  exemplary  in  his  pasto- 
ral conduct.  He  fell  a victim  to  a vio- 
lent fever,  contracted  front  Ms  attend- 
ance on  bis  diseased  parishioners.  Hie 
death  is  felt,  and  lamented  by  his  pa- 
rishioners, as  that  of  a common  parent 
and  by  every  one  of  his  acquaintance 
as  that  of  an  invaluable  kind-hearted 
friend. 

On  the  18tb  instant,  universally  re- 
gretted, in  the  thirty- first  year  of  hie 
age,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hughes,  P.  P. 
of  Crossmolino,  county  Mayo. 

Lately  at  Rome,  where  she  had  re- 
sided for  the  last  few  years,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  health.  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Clifford.  Her  ladyship  was  the  only 
child  of  Cardinal  Weld. 

Saturday,.  May  38,  aged  34,  Theresa, 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Howaid-street, 
Sheffield.  * 

R.  L P. 

Erratum,  page  333,  line  .19,  for 

* business,"  read  M bitterness." 
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Nec  debet  dlci  tender©  in  prcejadicium  ecclesiastics?  libertatis,  qaod  pro  Reg©  et 
Repablica  necessarians  invenitur. 

Statute  of  Akticuli  Clebi. 

Nor  ought  any  thing  to  be  said  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Church,  which  is  found 
necessary  for  the  King  and  the  Commonwealth. 

r We  select  these,  words  for  our  motto,  because  they  admirably  ex- 
press a maxim,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  . last  number,  as  perpetu- 
ally Violated  by  the  partisans  of  an  artificial  ascendency.  The  clergy 
of  the  " political  Religion  ” would  reverse  tlie  position  and  would 
inculcate  to  the  people  that  nothing  ought  to  be  considered  prejudicial 
to  the  King  and  Commonwealth, . which  they  should  judge  necessary 
for  their  own  aggrandisement  But  the  people  are  aroused,  from  a 
bigotted  theological  slumber  ; they  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  maxim 
laid  down  in  the  motto,  and  even  to  go  farther,  and  to  say,,  that  the 
Church,  which  is  injured  by  whatever  promotes  the  happiness  of  the 
community,  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ*  They  have  learned  to 
distinguish  between  the  Church  and  Religion,  and  do  not  consider 
the  propositions,  "The  Church  is  in  danger,”  and  "Religion  is  in 
danger,”  as  at  all  synonimous.  Hence,  in  the  general  demand  for  an 
alteration  in  the  state  of  things,  under  which  they  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  Jand  oppressed,  most  loudly  and  most  generally  is  heard 
the  clamour  for  a Reform  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  country. 
That  Reform  is  inevitable.  It  is  demanded  with  one  voice  by  two- 
tliirds  of  the  nation;  comprising  the  Catholics  and  the* various  classes 
of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
well  as  by  a large  proportion  of  the  remaining  third,  comprising  the 
nominal  adherents  of  the  " Political  Religion  ” itself.  Every  man 
VOL.  i.  no.  7.  3d 
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' knows  where  a burden  oppresses  him  ; and  every  man  in  this  nation 
feds  that  the  burden,  which  weighs  him  to  the  ground,  is,  in  no  other 
part,  so  grievous,  as  in  that,  which  constitutes  the  ecclesiastical  portion. 

In  no  other  respect  is  this  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  of  Tithes. 
Bythe  operation  of  the  Tithing  system,  the  Parson  becomes  an  unre- 
deemed, unqualified  nuisance  in  his  parish.  He  is  nominally  entitled, 
as  far  as  iniquitous  legislation  can  entitle  him,  to  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  : for,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  oppressive 
burden  is  not  eased  by  being  applied  to  the  whole  community.  The 
whole  commercial  and  monetary  portions  of  the  nation,  far  the  more 
wealthy,  are  exempt  from  a tax,  which  falls  exclusively  upon  the  agri- 
cultural. Well,  the  Parson  is  entitled,  with  the  qualification  above 
appended  to  this  term,  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Let 
it  be  observed,  that  he  contributes  nothing  to  this  produce.  The 
parishioner,  whether  farmer,  cottager,  labourer,  or  any  other,  hires 
the  land ; he  purchases  seed,  tools,  workmen,  and  every  other  requi- 
site for  rendering  the  land  productive.  He  raises  a crop ; from  the 
product  of  the  sale  of  which  crop  should  be  deducted  all  the  expense, 
which  he  has  necessarily  incurred  in  its  production,*  and  upon  the  net 
produce,  one  would  suppose,  the  tithing-man  would  collect  his  de- 
mand. No,  no,  Englishmen,  the  blessings  of  your  politico-ecclesias- 
tical system  are  far  too  valuable  to  be  thus  purchased.  The  value  of 
any  thing  is  always  to  be  calculated  by  the  money  that  it  costs ; and  thus 
you  are  to  estimate,  if  it  be  possible  to  estimate,  the  inestimable  bles* 
sings,  which  you  derive  from  the  establishment.  The  Parson,  who  has 
incurred  no  expense,  watches  the  progress  of  the  crop,  as  the  crow 
watches  the  bursting  surface  that  indicates  the  nascent  seed,  and,  like 
it,  pounces  upon  the  gross  produce,  from  which  his  tenth  is  taken. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  the  parishioner  calculates  the  whole  expense  of 
seed  and  labour  at  £10.  and  that  he  sells  his  crop  for  £20.  he  has  a 
profit  of  £10.  out  of  which,  you  would  suppose,  he  pays  his  religious 
instructor,  or  traducer,  as  it  may  happen.  He  would,  in  this  calcula- 
tion, pay  him  £1.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  crop,  we  suppose, 
is  worth  £20.  It  is  from  this  gross  produce,  and  a gross  affair  it  is, 
that  he  takes  his  tenth,  thus  taking  £2.  instead  of  £1.  So  that  it  is 
fair,  in  reality,  to  estimate  the  exactions  of  the  “ Political  Church  ” at 
one-fifth  instead  of  one- tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  may,  in- 
deed, happen,  in  the  visitations  of  Providence,  that  the  scanty  crop 
will  not  return  to  the  industrious  labourer  even  sufficient  to  cover  hia 
rent,  his  taxes,  and  his  other  necessary  expenses : still  the  Parson 
must  be  satisfied,  and,  in  such  a case,  is  enriched  from  the  capital, 
instead  of  the  income,  of  a starving  people. 
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The  evils  of  this  wretched  system  are  aggravated  by  the  mode  of 
its  execution.  Landlords  and  Clergymen  are  occasionally  lauded  in 
the  newspapers  as  prodigies  of  liberality,  when,  at  any  particular  rent 
day  or  audit,  they  remit,  pro  hac  vice , for  the  present  payment,  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  that  which  they  might  exact.  But  this  liberality 
is  vastly  overrated.  If  times  improve,  and  from  the  fluctuations  of 
currency  ever  tampered  with,  it  would  appear  that  the  occupant  of  the 
land  is  acquiring  a remuneration  greater  than  before,  down  come  both 
landlord  and  parson ; who  lay  on  the  rent  and  tithe,  not  a temporary, 
but  a permanent  per  centage.  It  is  from  this  exorbitant  addition  that 
they  make  their  scanty  reductions,  at  times,  when  their  poor  victim 
is  hardly  able  to  live  even  upon  the  gross  produce  ; at  least,  after  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Why  do  they  not,  in  these  cases,  the  parson  es- 
pecially, make  a permanent  deduction,  as,  in  the  former,  they  made  a 
permanent  increase  ? Why  ? Let  the  people  answer. 

We  might  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  by  anecdotes,  which 
would  reflect  somewhat,  whether  of  credit  or  discredit,  let  the  reader 
judge,  on  the  administrators  of  this  system.  One,  indeed,  we  cannot 
forbear  inserting  here.  At  a late  audit,  the  agent  for  the  College  of 
Oscott  went  with  others  to  pay  the  demand  of  the  Church.  He 
learned  that  the  liberality  of  the  clergyman  was  making  a deduction 
of  ten  per  cent.  When  he  presented  himself  for  payment,  he  heard 
nothing  of  any  reduction,  and,  accordingly,  was  obliged  to  introduce 
the  topic  himself.  He  was  told  that  this  deduction  was  granted  to 
those  only,  whose  income  was  altogether  derived  from  within  the 
parish.  A gross  absurdity  in  the  first  place.  The  cjergyman  was 
making  the  deduction,  not  from  generosity  or  charity,  certainly : he 
was  not  suspected  of  such  a motive ; but  merely  because,  in  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  otherwise  exact  from  the  land  more  than 
wa6  just.  It  was  for  the  land  he  was  receiving  payment:  the  land 
was  within  his  parish,  most  unfortunately,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  say,  because  you  have  another  source  of  income, 
therefore,  I will  demand  of  you,  that  which  is  unjust  for  the  land. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  allegation  was  false.  For,  among  the 
payers  was  a gentleman,  whose  chief  source  of  income  was  a business 
in  Birmingham,  w ho  made  his  money  in  Birmingham,  and  spent  it  in 
earning  a title  to  pay  tithes  to  the  parson  of  the  parish.  To  this  gen- 
tleman, the  deduction  was  allowed ; but  to  the  representative  of  the 
college  it  was  not. . In  the  same  predicament  was  found  a poor  cot- 
tager, who  was  a Catholic,  and  who  paid  the  whole  demand. 

Scenes  like  this  are  ill  calculated  to  redeem  the  essential,  inherent 
enormities  of  the  system;  but  they  are  not  without  effect.  They  in- 
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fuse  into  the  nation  a spirit  of  opposition  to  that  system,  under  which 
they  are  of  possible,  of  probable,  of  actual  recurrence.  Accordingly, 
the  abolition  of  tithes  is  one  of  the  loudest  demands  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

‘ A most  able  argument  upon  this  subject  has  lately  emanated  from 
the  press.  It  is  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ A Legal  Argument,  shewing 
that  Tithes  are  the  property  of  the  Public  and  of  the  Poor,"  by  Wm. 
Eagle,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  In  this  very 
able  and  logical  pamphlet,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  motto 
for  this  article,  the  author  directs  his  powerful  mind  to  the  solution  of 
one  objection,  perpetually  raised  against  the  abolition  of  tithes,  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  burdens  of  the  people.  That  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  parson  has  as  much  right  to  his  tithe  as  the  land- 
lord has  to  his  estate.  “ It  is  notorious,”  says  Mr.  Eagle,  in  the 
Introduction,  “ that  the  public  mind  has  been,  for  some  time,  in  a state 
of  extreme  irritation  and  excitement  about  tithes,  and  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tithe-payers,  which  were  formerly  confined  to  the  bur- 
densome and  vexatious  nature  of  the  system,  and  the  anomalous  and 
partial  character  of  the  law,  by  which  it  is  regulated,  have  recently 
assumed  a new,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a much  more  popular 
shape.  A very  6erious  and  widely  extended  controversy  has  arisen 
upon  the  question,  how  far  tithes  are  to  be  considered  as  national 
property.  This  controversy  has  been  carried  on  with  great  ability, 
and  so  far  as  regards  general  reasoning  and  principles,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  bring  forward  any  argument  which  has  not  been  already 
laid  before  the  public.  But,  on  looking  at  the  numerous  speeches, 
pamphlets,  and  other  publications  in  which  this  question  has  been 
touched  upon,  I find,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  argued  without  any 
reference  to  legal  authorities,  and,  that  the  public  in  general  possess 
no  information  which  can  be  depended  upon,  relative  to  the  real  6tate 
of  the  law  of  the  subject.  I have,  therefore,  thought  it  a part  of  my 
professional  duty  to  endeavour  to  supply  that  deficiency.” 

Astonishing  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  The  clergy  of 
the  establishment  and  their  partisans,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  have 
not  hesitated  to  advance  the  bold  position : — That  the  former  hold 
their  ecclesiastical  property,  including  their  tithes,  by  the  6ame  right, 
by  which  any  person  holds  his  secular  property  : and  they  have  Writ- 
ten and  said  much  of  a very  plausible  character  to  support  this  posi- 
tion. The  ordinary  understanding  of  man  revolts  at  such  a principle, 
but  it  has  been  sustained  by  reasoning,  so  subtle  and  ingenious,  that 
it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  dexterity  to  unravel  the  sophistry 
and  expose  the  Teal  merits  of  the  argument.  This  task  has  been  ably 
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executed  by  Mr.  Eagle.  Having  marked  the  distinction  between  bo- 
dies politic,  “the  creatures  of  the  policy  of  man,”  and  natural  persons, 
who  acquire  their  property  by  means  which  they  derive  immediately 
from  nature,  or  as  he  more  properly  expresses  it,  “the  gift  of  God 
alone,”  he  justly  adds,  “The  plain  and  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  whatever  has  been  created  by  the 
law,  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  same  authority.” 

He  pursues  the  subject  farther  in  the  following  paragraph ; “ Ano- 
ther, and  a still  more  important  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions and  the  inheritances  of  laymen,  arises  out  of  the  public  and 
general  nature  of  the  purposes  for  which  spiritual  benefices  were  cre- 
ated, and  endowed  with  temporal  estates,  and  revenues.  For  as  all 
ecclesiastical  livings  were  originally  instituted  for  the  promotion  of 
works  of  religion,  piety,  charity,  and  instruction,  and  as  these  are  es- 
sentially of  a public  nature ; it  must  be  presumed,  that  all  the  tithes 
and  other  possessions  which  were  annexed  to  those  benefices,  either  at 
the  time  of  their  foundation,  or  by  subsequent  augmentations,  were  in- 
tended to  be  appropriated  to  the  same  uses,  and  were  consequently 
dedicated  to  the  public  benefit.  With  respect  to  religion  in  particular, 
it  Seems  a very  strange  argument  to  contend,  that  any  funds  or  reve- 
nues which  have  been  furnished  by  the  state  for  the  establishment  of 
a state  religion,  are  not  in  reality  the  property  of  the  state.” 

The  advocate  of  the  “political  religion,”  however,  endeavours  to 
evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  tracing  the  ecclesiastical  property 
not  to  the  state,  but  to  individuals,  who,  acquiring  a right  independ- 
ently of  the  state,  may  independently  of  the  state,  transfer  the  same. 
This  is  ingenious ; but,  without  stopping  to  observe,  that  it  entirely 
destroys  the  claim  of  the  present  possessors,  and  transfers  the  right  in- 
disputably to  those,  from  whom,  in  violation  of  the  intention  of  the 
donors,  the  property  in  question  was  forcibly  wrested,  we  must  make 
a distinction  between  other  ecclesiastical  property  and  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  article — Tithes. 

Tithes,  as  a means  of  support  to  Christian  ministers,  are  unquestion- 
ably of  secular  origin ; although,  after  a right  had  been  obtained  in 
consequence  of  secular  enactments,  spiritual  authority  may  have  inter- 
fered to  enforce  and  regulate  the  obligation  thus  incurred.  It  is  un- 
doubted, that  the  Clergy  were  originally  supported  by  the  voluntary 
liberality  of  the  people,  and  the  principle  consecrated  in  the  New 
Testament, — “The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  implies  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  world  became  Chris- 
tian, and  monarchs  gloried  in  the  cross,  more  than  in  the  crown ; 
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the  secular  power,  in  countries  where  there  were  no  sects,  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy.  But  the  Church  had,  long 
before,  decreed  that  the  receipts  ef  the  Clergy  should  not  be  at  their 
own  absolute  disposal. 

“ Upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  of  bishops  and 
priests,”  says  Mr.  Eagle,  quoting  from  Bel  den, u the  Bishop  and  his  Cler- 
gy lived  together  at  the  cathedral  church ; and  whatever  tithes  and  offer- 
ings were  received  by  the  bishop  or  his  officers^  they  were  all  brought 
into  a common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  worship,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,  the  repair  and  ornament  of  the  church ; 
the  feeding,  clothing  and  burying  their  poor  brethren ; for  the  relief 
of  widows  or  orphans,  persons  tyrannically  condemned  to  the  mines, 
to  prison,  or  banishment,  and  for  other  suitable  works  of  piety  and 
charity. 

“Afterwards  a more  regular  mode  of  distribution  was  introduced. 
This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  quadrupartite  division,  was  or- 
dained by  various  ancient  canons  and  decrees.  Thus,  Pope  Sylvester, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  decreed  that  the  revenues  of 
the  church  should  be  divided  into  four  parts:  “Qparum  una  cedat 
pcntifid  ad  sui  sustentationei n ; altera  presbyteris  et  diaconis , et  om- 
ni  cleto : tertia  templorum  et  eoclisiantm  reparations  ; quarta  pamper* 
ibue  et  infirmi $ et  peregrinis  ; ” that  is,  one  part  should  be  assigned 
to  the  bishop,  for  hts  maintenance ; another  part  to  the  reparation  of 
the  church ; the  third  part  to  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  the  Clergy 
in  general ; and  the  fourth  part  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  sick,  and 
strangers. 

“ The  same  disposition  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  and  the  ob- 
lations of  the  faithful,  was  directed  by  Pope  Simplicius,  in  a decretal 
epistle  to  Florentine,  Equitius,  and  Severus,  bishops,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

“ Father  Paul,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  his  treatise,  De  Rebus  Benefidariis , states,  that  a similar  division  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  was  made  in  the  year  470,  and  Avefitinus 
represents  it  as  the  common  practice  of  the  western  Church.  Sir 
Simon  Degge,  after  citing  the  foregoing  canons,  and  another  provin- 
cial constitution  to  the  same  effect,  concludes  by  saying,  4 By  all  which 
it  appears  that  originally  the  poor  had  a share  in  the  tithes/ 

“ The  quadrupartite  division  was  also  expressly  confirmed  by  Pope 
Gregory  in  his  answer  to  the  questions  sent  to  him  by  St.  Augustine, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Britain.  * How,’  says  Augustine,  ‘ should  the 
oblations  which  the  faithful  bring  to  the  altar,  be  divided  ? * To  this 
it  is  answered  by  the  Pope,  ‘ that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  apostolic  see  to 
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charge  bishops,  when  they  are  ordained,  that  the  whole  income  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  the  first  for  the  bishop  and  his  family,  that  be 
maybe  able  to  keep  hospitality ; the  second  for  the  Clergy,  the  third 
for  the  poor,  the  fourth  for  repairing  the  Churches.” 

The  objects,  for  which  tithes  were  granted  to  the  Church,  are  thus 
clearly  defined.  In  process  of  time,  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  and  a 
rational  desire  to  invest,  the  ministers  of  religion  with  an  external  res- 
pectability, provided  a regular  and  independent  support  for  the  bishops, 
who  then  ceased  to  have  any  personal  concern  in  the  distribution  of 
the  tithes.  These,  therefore,  were  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  reader  will  derive  instruction  upon  this  point,  from  the  following 
quotation  : 

“ Thus,  in  Archbishop  Egbert’s  Excerptions,  it  is  directed  1 That 
the  priests  themselves  receive  the  tithes  from  the  people,  and  keep  a 
written  account  of  the  names  of  all  that  have  paid  tltem,  and  divide 
them  in  the  presence  of  such  as  fear  [God]  according  to  canonical  au- 
thority, and  choose  the  first  part  for  the  ornament  of  the  Church,  and 
distribute  the  second  part  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  strangers  with 
their  own  hands,  with  mercy  and  all  humility ; and  that  the  priests  re* 
serve  the  third  part  to  themselves.’ 

u Again,  in  the  Canons  of  Elfric,  made  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred, 
it  is  said,  * The  holy  fathers  have  also  decreed  that  tithes  be  paid  inr 
to  God’s  church,  and  that  the  priests  go  to  them,  and  divide  them  in- 
to three  parts,  one  for  the  reparation  of  the  Church,  a second  to  the 
poor,  and  a third  to  God’s  servants  who  attend  the  Church/ 

" After  the  introduction  of  this  tripartite  division,  it  appears  that  in 
some  places  two  parts  of  the  tithes  were  taken  by  the  lay  patrons,  ih 
trust  far  the  Church  and  poor,  and  that  while  they  held  them,  the  i 
Clergy  were  exonerated  from  those  burdens.  But  from  a scruple  of 
conscience,  the  patrons  by  degrees  restored  those  two-third  parts  to 
the  parish  Churches,  long  before  the  reformation.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  reasoning  enforced  in  these  extracts,  that  die 
poor  have  at  common  law,  a right,  an  absolute  right,  to  one*third  of 
the  tithes.  They  have  this  right  at  common  law,  they  have  it  there* 
fore  absolutely,  unless  it  may  have  been  taken  away  by  statute,  but  no 
statute  to  this  effect  can  be  produced.  This  point  is  clearly  argued 
by  Mr.  Eagle.  He  might  perhaps  have  added  to  his  argument,  ’the 
fact,  that  die  obligation  of  contributing  one-third  to  the  support  of 
the  Churches  has  been  removed  by  statute,  from  which  it  would  ap* 
pear,  that  had  the  legislature  intended  to  abrogate  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  their  third,  it  would  have . effected  this  also  by  statutory 
enactment. 
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It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Eagle  had  so  far  digressed,  as  to 
point  out  the  means,  by  which  the  poor  might  recover  that  of  which 
they  are  daily  robbed.  It  is,  however,  a most  important  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  overseers,  and  we  trust  that  some  of  them  will 
take  it  op,  and  we  most  heartily  wish  them  success. 

Having  established,  and  that  in  a most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  one  third  of  the  product  of  this  impost,  Mr.  Ea« 
gle  proceeds  with  his  enquiry,  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 
or  withdraw  it  altogether.  He  has,  upon  this  subject,  a long  quota- 
tion from  an  old  work,  which  is  often  referred  to  upon  this  matter ; 
which,  containing,  as  it  does,  remarks,  well  calculated  to  elucidate  this 
part  of  our  argument,  we  shall  transfer  to  our  columns. 

“ Tithes  were  said,”  writes  Mr.  E.,  “ by  the  canonists  and  churchmen 
tobe  due  by  divine  right,  and  they  define  them  to  be  Omnium  bonorum 
licitt  quasi torum  quota  pars  Deo  divind  institutions  debita .♦  But  even 
these  zealous  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  did  not  pretend, 
that  it  conferred  upon  the  Clergy  a title  to  any  precise  portion  of  the 
goods  of  the  laity ; and  therefore,  they  do  not  say  that  the  tenth  part 
is  due,  but  merely  quota  pars . For  the  meaning  of  these  words  quo- 
ta pars , I shall  refer  to  the  Doctor  and  Student,  which  is  constantly 
cited  by  the  most  eminent  writers,  and  is  admitted  by  all  lawyers  to 
be  a book  of  very  great  authority.  The  right  of  the  public  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  disposition  of  tithes,  is  there  recognized  and  as- 
serted, with  great  force  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  most  clear  and  un- 
equivocal terms.  I should  observe,  that  the  book  in  question,  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  a doctor  of  divinity,  and  a 
student  in  the  laws  of  England. 

“ ‘ Doctor. — John  Gerson,  which  was  a doctor  of  divinity,  in  a 
treatise  that  he  named  Regula  Morales,  saith  that  dismes  be  paid  to 
priests  by  the  law  of  God. 

“ ‘Student. — The  words  that  he  speaketh  there  of  the  matter  be 
these,  Solutio  decimarum  sacerdotibus  est  de  jure  divino,  quatenus 
inde  sustententur  ; sed  quod  tom  hanc  vel  illam  assignor e,  aut  in  alios 
redditus  dommutare , positivi  juris  existzt : that  is  thus  much  to  say. 
The  paying  of  dismes  to  priests  is  of  the  law  of  God,  that  they  may 
thereby  be  sustained ; but  to  assign  this  portion  or  that,  or  to  change 
it  to  other  rents,  that  is  by  the  law  positive.  And  if  it  should  be  tak- 
en, that  by  the  word  decimarum,  which  in  English  is  called  dismes 


* Whatever  proportion  (quota  pars)  of  property,  lawfully  acquired,  is,  by  divine 
authority,  due  to  God. 
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or  tithes,  that  he  meant  the  tenth  part,  and  thaft  that  tenth  part  should 
be  paid  for  tithe  by  the  law  of  God,  then  is  the  sentence  that  follow* 
eth  after  against  that  saying ; for  as  it  appeareth  above,  he  moat  saith 
afterward,  thus;  bat  to  assign  this  portion  or  that,  or  to  change  it  in- 
to other  rents,  belongeth  to  tho  law  positive,  that  is,  to  the  .law  of 
man  : and  if  the  tenth  part  were  assigned  by  God,  then  may  not  a less 
part  be  assigned  by  the  law  of  man,  for  that  shbuld  be  oOatraryTtQ  tbe 
law  of  God,  and  so  it  should  be  void*  And  methihketh*  that  it  is 
not  so  likely  that  so  famous  a clerk  would  speak  any  sentence  coar 
trary  to  the  law  of  God,  or 'Contrary  to that he  had  spoken  before* 
And  to  prove  he  meant  not  by  the  term  decinue,  that  dimes  should  al- 
ways be  taken  for  the  tenth  part,  it  appeareth  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
works,  in  the  32nd  title  LUerce,  where  he  sahh  thu%  Non  vocatut 
portio  curatis  debita  propterea  decima , ed  quod  semper  sit  deeum 
pars , imo  est  inter dum  vicesvma  aut  tricesima : . that  is  to  say,  the  por- 
tion due  to  curates  is  therefore  not  called  disraes,  for  that  it  is  always 
the  tenth  part,  for  sometimes  it  is  the  twentieth  or  the  thirtieth  part 
And  so  it  appeareth  that  by  this  word  decimamm,  he  meant  in  the 
text  before  rehearsed  a certain  portion,  and  not  precisely  the  tenth 
part : and  that  the  portion  should  be  paid  to  priests  by  the  law  of  God, 
to  si^taiu  them  with,  taking  as  it  seemeth  the  law  of  reason  in  that 
saying  for  the  law  erf  God,  as  it  may  one  way  be  well  and  convenient- 
ly taken,  because  the  law  of  reason  is  given  to  every  reasonable  crea- 
ture by  God:  and  then  it  followeth  pursuantly , that  it  belongeth  to 
the  law  of  man  to  assign  this  portion*  or  that,  which  necessity  shall 
require  for  their  sustenance-  And  then  his  saying  agrees  well  to  that  . 
that  is  said  before,  that  is  to  say,  that  a certain  portion  is  due  for  , 
priests,  for  their  spiritual  ministration,  by  the  law  of  reason.  Aud 
then  it  would  follow  thereupon , that  if  it  were  ordained  for  a law , 
that  all  paying  of  tithes  should  from  henceforth  cease,  and  that  every 
curate  (incumbent)  should  have  assigned  to  him  such  certain  portion 
of  land,  rent,  or  annuity,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  him,  and  for  such 
ministers  as  should  be  necessary  to  be  under  him , according  to  the 
number  of  people  there,  or  that  every  parishioner  or  householder  should 
give  a certain  sum  of  money  to  that  use ; I suppose  the  law  were  good. 
And  that  was  the  meaning  of  John  Gerson,  as  it  seemeth,  in  bis  words 
before  rehearsed,  whore  he  saith,  But  to  change  tithes  into  other 
rents,  is  by  the  law  positive,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of  man.  And 
some  think,  that  if  a whole  country  prescribe  to  be  quit  of  both  tithes 
of  corn  and  grass,  so  that  the  spiritual -ministers  have  a sufficient  por- 
tion beside  to  live  upon,  that  is  a good  prescription,  and  they  should 
not  offend  that  in  such  countries  paid  no  tithes  ; for  it  were  hard  to 
VOL.  I.  NO.  7;  3 B 
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say,  that  all  men  of  Italy,  or  of  die  East  parte  be  damned,  because 
they  pay  no  tithes,  but  a certain  portion  after  the  custom.  Therefore, 
certain  it  is,  to  pay  such  a certain  portion,  as  well  they  as  all  others 
be  bound,  if  the  church  ask  it,  any  custom  notwithstanding.  But  if 
the  church  ask  it  not,  it  seemeth  that  by  that  not  asking  the  church 
remitteth  it } and  an  example  thereof  we  may  take  of  the  apostle  Pauly 
that,  though  he  might  have  taken  his  nessary  living  of  them  that  he 
preached  to,  yet  he  took  it  not,  and  nevertheless,  they  that  gave  it 
him  not,  did  not  offend,  because  he  did  not  ask  it/  ” 

It  would  indeed  appear  highly  superfluous,  to  enter  into  proofs  of 
this  our  position,  were  it  not  for  the  interested  clamours  of  the  tithe 
owners.  For  to  what  can  they  trace  their  claim  to  this  property  ? 
To  acts  of  the  legislature,  by  which,  it  was  taken  away  from  those, 
who  formerly  enjoyed  it,  and  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  too,  upon 
which  they  held  it.  If  the  legislature  has  no  power  over  the  tithes 
now,  it  had  none  then.  They  are  unwilling  to  condemn  the  atrocious 
spoliations  of  the  reformers,  so  called,  because  they  are  benefited  by 
them ; but  they  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  the  legislature  to 
the  rights,  which  it  formerly  exercised. 

The  time  is  come  when  this  right  should  be  exercised.  If  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  tithes  could  anywhere  be  tolerated  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  most  assuredly  in- 
tolerable, that  they  should  be  exacted  in  a community  composed  in 
great  measure  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  " political  religion/’ 
and  of  those  from  whom  the  "political  religion  ” dissents.  The  in- 
justice is  fragrant.  But  the  evil  is  aggravated  beyond  measure,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  parties,  for  whom  it  is  perpetuated.  In  En- 
gland, bad  as  it  is,  it  is  mere  sport  compared  with  miserable  Ireland. 
There  the  tithe  system,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem, is  the  fruitful  source  of  crime,  of  slaughter,  and  of  desolation. 
To  omit  the  illustrations  of  former,  though  very  recent  history,  such 
as  the  celebrated  battle  of  Skibbereen,  &c.  &c.  &e.  the  whole  united 
kingdom  has  its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  monstrous  massacre  of  New- 
townbarry,  which  originated  in  an  illegal  demand  of  tithe.  We 
shall  not  enter  at  great  length  into  this  most  barbarous  and  wanton 
slaughter.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a short  but  able  sum- 
mary, which  we  extract  from  the  Dublin  Morning  Register,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude  this  article,  leaving  the  reader  to  deduce  his 
own  inference. 

"The  jury,  in  the  Newtownbarry  case,  returned  no  verdict,  and 
were  discharged  by  the  coroner.  They  consisted  partly  of  Catho- 
lics. and  partly  of  Protestants ; and  it  is  a circumstance  curiously  illus- 
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trafive  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  this  unhappy  county,  that 
the  entire  of  one  party  differed  as  much  from  the  entire  of  the  other, 
as  if  neither  could  even  by  accident  see  an  object  or  action  in  the 
light  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  other.  Not  only  was  the  dif- 
ference as  to  deduction  or  inference,  but  even  as  to  first  principles. 
Though  facts  were,  in  some  instances,  variously  stated,  there  was, 
after  all,  no  material  division  of  opinion  about  them.  The  Protestai^ 
party  might,  to  be  sure,  have  imagined  it  to  be  more  clearly  establish- 
ed that  the  first  blow  came  from  the  multitude  than  the  Catholic ; 
but  the  groat  discordance  was  evidently  as  to  how  far  the  yeomanry 
were  justifiable  in  going,  if  they  were  assailed  by  children  or  by  men, 
or  if  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  the  last  peril.  A 
clergyman  of  the  established  church,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined,  considered  it  “humane  ” in  a policeman  to  prevent  a file 
of  yeomanry  from  firing  down  upon  half  a dozen  of  unarmed  people, 
lying  on  the  top  of  one  another  in  a ditch,  not  distant  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  a musket,  but  he  could  not  consider  the  act  meritorious. 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  fire  upon  men  crouching, 
but  he  was  of  a different  opinion  as  to  men  running  away,  if  they  had 
previously  been  assailants.  On  the  whole  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  that  took  place  was  necessary.  On  all  these 
points  the  Catholics  held  opinions  of  a diametrically  opposite  charac- 
ter, and,  indeed,  there  were  Protestants,  who  would  find  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  with  them ; for  the  police  commander,  who  took 
such  laudable  pains  to  restrain  his  men,  and  the  yeomanry  lieutenant 
who  cautioned  his  party  not  to  fire,  even  in  the  case  of  the  throwing 
4>f  the  stones,  were  manifestly  persons  who  would  not  put  a man  to 
death  “ crouching  ” or  “ running  away,  ” and  who  would  not  consi- 
der the  sacrifice  of  one  human  life  an  act  demanded  by  five  times 
„ more  provocation  than  the  greatest  which  was,  on  this  occasion,  impu- 
ted to  the  multitude.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  and  all  of . the 
Protestants,  composing  their  moiety  of  the  jury,  were  thinkers  of  a 
different  class.  They  were  unanimous  in  their  view  of  what  .was 
right  to  be  done  when  the  battle  commenced,  whatever  might  be  said 
either  pro  and  con  on  other  points.  With  their  fellow-jurymen, 
therefore,  they  differed  on  first  principles,  and  there  would,  ot  course, 
have  been  no  finding  if  the  whole  of  the  facts  remained  undisputed  1 
The  points  established  by  the  depositions  that  had  been  taken  ap- 
pear to  be  these : — 1.  That  the  matter  in  dispute  was,  as  in  Parson 
Morritt’s  affair,  a claim  for  tithes.  2.  That  the  people  had  the  law 
on  their  side,  whereas,  in  Morritt’s  affair,  the  law  was  with  the  par- 
son, he  asserting  his  rights  too  rigourously.  3.  That  cattle  had  been 
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unresistingly  seized,  and  wdre  as  unresistingly  proceeding  to  4be 
place  of  auction,  until  the  interference  of  the  yeomanry.  4.  That  a 
proposal  for  an  arbitration  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
they  expressing  themselves  satisfied  to  appoint  two  parson's  sons  as 
referees,  and  that  Mr.  M’Clintock,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Fel- 
tus,  had  approached  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  yeo- 
manry, to  announce  that  the  arbitration  was  consented  to,  when  the 
work  of  death  commenced.  5 . That  Captain  Graham,  who  was  the 
prominent  person  in  all  the  transactions,  was  called  upon  to  dtfer  the 
auction  until  the  result  of  the  proposal  to  arbitrate  was  known,  and 
that  he  refused.  6.  That  there  was  not  more  than  an  ordinary  mar- 
ket-day multitude  : that  they  exhibited  no  unusual  demonstrations  of 
violence  : that  they  were,  even  in  numbers,  insignificant,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  armed  force  of  yeomanry  and  police ; and  that,  after 
the  first  shot,  their  flight,  in  all  directions,  superseded  the  necessity, 
if  it  ever  existed,  for  a second.  Lastly,  that  the  firing  was  wanton 
and  undiscriminating ; that  it  was  directed  both  against  “ crouching  ” 
men,  and  men  " running  away ; ” that  it  was  restrained,  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  by  the  police,  and  by  two  of  the  yeomanry  officers ; 
and  that  Captain  Graham  himself  is  said,  by  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
the  yeomanry,  to  have  cried  out,  “ Fie,  fie  ! ” when  he  was  under- 
stood, by  others,  to  have  uttered  the  words,  “ Fire,  fire  ! ” All  these 
facts  seem  perfectly  indisputable.  * * # In  fine,  the  truth  is 

established  beyond  all  controversy,  that  an  unprovoked  ferocity  was 
displayed  by  the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry,  and  that  they  were  un- 
controlled, according  to  the  evidence  of  persons  who  appeared  on 
their  behalf,  by  their  officers.  Now,  without  saying  any  thing  of  the 
coroner's  jury,  or  attempting  to  suggest  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  ulterior  legal  proceedings,  we  do  unhesitatingly  assert^ 
that  Government  is  called  upon  by  a case,  more  urgent  and  stimulat- 
ing, than  any  that  ever  before  occurred  in  this  country,  to  disband 
the  yeomanry  employed  on  this  melancholy  and  disastrous  occasion ; 
and,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  thus  mark,  with  a salutary  reproba- 
tion, the  conduct  of  their  commander,  who  is,  we  dare  say,  a well- 
meaning  person,  but  were  it  not  for  whose  surpassing  indiscretion,  it 
is  our  firm  belief,  that  the  tithe  dispute  between  Mr.  M’Clintock  and 
his  parishioners  would  have  been  accommodated,  not  only  without 
bloodshed,  but  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  tranquillity  or 
good-humour* 
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Narrative  of  the  Seizure  of  Douay  College , and  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Seniors , Professsors,  and  Students  to 
Dourlens . 

[The  Narrative  of  Mr.  Hodgson  terminates  with  our  last  extract. 
We  give  a continuation  from  another  hand.  We  shall  conclude  in 
our  next  No.] 

After  the  interval  of  a few  days,  we  were  again  subjected  to  an 
examination,  or  I may  say,  put  upon  our  trial,  before  the  committee 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Some  hints  were  given,  that  a third 
examination  would  Boon  take  place,  which  would,  probably,  be  final 
and  decisive.  What  these  mysterious  hints  portended  we  were  left 
to  conjecture.  Appearances  were  certainly  alarming.  The  tyrant, 
Robespierre,  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  No  man’s  life  or 
property  was  secure.  Religion,  justice  and  humanity  were  despised 
as  antiquated  prejudices.  Prisons  were  multiplied  in  every  town;  and 
notwithstanding  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  guillotine  in  clearing 
them,  they  were  daily  crowded  with  fresh  victims.  It  was  a horrid 
spectacle.  France  was  daily  drenched  in  blood,  and  still  thirsted  for 
more.  The  Jacobin  club  complained  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
executioners,  and  recommended  more  expeditious  methods  of  destruc- 
tion. The  Paris  journals  often  mentioned,  with  applause,  the 
massacres  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  the  drowmngs,  which  the  savage 
Carrieres  was  just  then  perpetrating  in  the  river  Loire.  The  citadel, 
in  which  we  were  confined,  contained,  at  this  period,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  French  fellow-prisoners,  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  age.  Among  these  were  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country  for  many  miles  round,  who  did  not  applaud  the  excesses  of 
the  revolution,  or  who  were  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  religion 
and  monarchy ; many  mayors  of  the  villages,  and  collectors  of  the 
taxes,  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  severe  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  or  the  collection  of  the  revenue ; many  who  had  refused  to 
attend  the  churches  of  the  schismatical  constitutional  clergy,  or  who 
preferred  the  Sunday  to  the  republican  decade ; besides  a great  num- 
ber of  country  people,  who  were  accused  of  having  held  communica- 
tion with  persons  residing  out  of  France ; or  of  having  eluded  the 
laws  of  the  maximum,  preferring  coin  to  depreciated  assignats , which 
were,  by  the  new  laws,  made  capital  crimes.  Though  the  number  of 
our  French  fellow-prisoners  had  already  been  thinned  by  the  execu- 
tion of  those  sent,  during  the  three  preceding  months,  to  Arras,  these 
new  threats  of  clearing  the  prisons,  excited  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
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hensioos  of  summary  violence  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  In  such 
a state  of  things,  the  two  examinations  which  we  had  already  under- 
gone, and  the  threats  of  further  proceedings,  gave  us  just  cause  of 
alarm.  Innocence  was  no  security.  We  all  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  the  superiors  of  the  college ; and  some  apprehended  that  we  all 
should  be  involved  in  a general  massacre.  In  these  perils  religion  was 
our  only  source  of  consolation. 

But  still  the  Providence  of  God  watched  over  us.  Before  our 
third  examination,  Robespierre  himself  fell  from  his  evil  eminence. 
The  good  effects  of  his  downfall  were  soon  visible.  The  sanguinary 
career  of  the  defeated  faction  now  became  the  object  of  universal 
execration.  The  French  were  permitted  to  breathe  from  that  terror, 
with  which  they  had  been  petrified  during  the  twelve  months’  doauh 
nation  of  the  tyrant  During  the  months  of  August  and  September^ 
many  of  our  French  fellow-prisoners  were  released,  and  permitted  to 
return  home.  Many  others,  impatient  of  delay,  or  fearful  of  a reac- 
tion, secretly  made  their  escape  from  prison ; and  no  complaint  or 
enquiry  was  made  about  them.  Men  in  power  became  more  moderate 
and  humane.  They  no  longer  affected,  in  their  looks  and  language* 
the  ferocity  of  their  predecessors.  Even  our  own  governor  an4 
jailor,  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  to  whom,  a few  weeks  before, 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  bestow  a word  or  look  of  pity  on 
us,  now  commiserated  our  unmerited  sufferings;  and  freely  con- 
demned our  imprisonment,  and  the  severity  with  which  we  had  been 
treated,  as  barbarous  and  disgraceful  to  their  country.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  public  feeling  was  very  consoling  to  us.  We  had  now 
reached  the  acme  of  our  dangers  and  sufferings.  We  were  no  longer 
molested  with  enquiries,  hotf  far  we  were  implicated  in  the  gnilt  of 
connivance  in  the  escape  of  our  companions.  The  rigour  of  our  con- 
finement was  gradually  mitigated.  We  were  again  permitted  free 
range  in; both  the  upper  and  lower  citadel,  as  at  our  first  arrival ; and 
after  the  liberation  of  crowds  of  our  fellow-prisoners,  to  remove  from 
our  crowded  lodgings  in  the  chateau,  into  the  more  spacious  apart- 
ments in  the  upper  citadel. 

This  was  a very  seasonable  improvement  As  the  summer  ad- 
vanced, we  began  to  feel  more  sensibly  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
of  so  many  persons  sleeping  in  two  rooms  of  moderate  dimensions ; 
and,  of  all  living  precisely  on  the  same  coarse  food,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  regulating  the  table  according  to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  individuals.  It  impaired  the  health  of  several,  by  introducing 
fevers*  dysentery,  and  other  complaints.  Mr.  President  Daniel,  Mr. 
Smith,  Father  Prior  Sharrock,  and  a few  others,  had  indispositions. 
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which,  for  some  time,  excited  our  apprehensions.  But  all  our  invalids 
happily  recovered.  During  the  whole  period  of  our  imprisonment, 
none  of  our  number  died,  except  Mr.  Brady,  who,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  remained  at  Douay ; and  after  we  had  the  liberty  of  the  upper 
citadel,  there  was  no  sickness  among  us.  One  of  the  Professors  of 
the  College  of  St.  Omer,  Mr.  Richard  Brettargh,  sunk  under  the 
hardships  of  our  imprisonment  His  body  was  conveyed,  by  strand 
gers,  to  the  public  cemetery  near  the  town,  without  any  religious 
ceremony.  None  of  us  were  permitted  to  attend  his  funeral. 

The  removal  of  these  restraints,  however,  only  made  us  more  im- 
patient in  bearing  those  that  still  remained.  Every  week  we  became 
more  eager  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  successive  victories  of  the  re- 
publican armies  had  extended  the  French  frontiers  to  Holland,  and 
beyond  the  Rhine.  To  escape  out  of  France,  as  during  the  preceding 
winter  some  of  our  companions  had  done,  was  now  a rash  and  hope-* 
less  project.  The  only  chance  of  success  was  in  supplication.  Our 
first  attempt  was  to  get  leave  to  return  to  Douay,  where  we  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be  more  befriended  than  among  strangers,  who 
knew  us  only  as  prisoners,  sent  among  them  in  the  shape  of  criminals. 
Application  was  made  to  the  local  authorities  of  Dourlens,  and  the 
department  de  la  Somme,  by  the  Presidents  of  both  the  colleges,  to 
Second  our  wishes.  They  received  our  petitions  with  civility  ; but 
replied  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give  us  the  desired  redress ; 
and  referred  us  to  the  magistrates  of  Douay,  who  had  committed  us 
to  prison.  A similar  answer  was  returned  to  the  St.  Omeriari 
petition.  , 

The  town  of  Douay,  at  this  time,  had  no  lack  of  authorities,  ft 
had  the  tribunal  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  that  of  its  own  Mu- 
nicipality, besides  the  Mayor,  the  Juges  de  Paix,  and  commissaries 
without  number.  These  were  like  three  petty  Parliaments,  which 
held  frequent  meetings  and  debates,  and  were  supposed  to  be  delibe- 
rative assemblies.  But,  as  the  powers  of  each  of  these  tribunals  were 
ill  defined,  they  were  often  in  conflict  with  each  other;  and  the 
Jacobin  club  of  the  town,  which  held  its  meetings  every  evening,  and 
discussed  all  manner  of  subjects  with  more  freedom  than  dignity*  often 
prescribed  and  dictated  the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  the  other 
three.  Authorities,  so  constituted,  were  expeditious  in  the  infliction 
of  mischief,  but  slow  iu  doing  good.  In  the  month  of  September, 
Mr.  Daniel  sent  his  petition  to  the  Mayor  of  Douay,  for  leave  to  re- 
turn with  the  members  of  the  English  college.  The  petition  was 
discussed  and  debated,  and  then  referred  from  one  tribunal  to  the 
other,  where  it  underwent  the  same  operation.  Though  it  met  with 
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little  serious  opposition,  yet,  as  no  one  wee  willing  to  advocate  the 
measure  with  activity,  its  progress  was  slow,  and,  to  our  present  dis- 
positions, tedious.  Our  own  house  had  been  applied,  by  them,  to 
another  purpose,  and  was  rendered  unfit  for  our  reception.  This  was, 
probably,  the  real  cause  of  the  delay. 

The  magistrates  of  St.  Oner  were  more  expeditious  than  those  of 
Douay.  About  the  middle  of  October,  they  rescinded  the  order,  by 
which  the  English  had  been  expelled  out  of  the  town,  and  confined, 
first  at  Arras,  and  then  at  Dourlens.  About  the  20th  of  that  month, 
arrived  their  permission  to  return.  This  was  the  most  agreeable 
piece  of  news  that  we  had  ever  received  since  our  arrest,  above  twelve 
months  before.  It  made  every  heart  joyful.  No  great  length  of 
time  was  requisite  for  them  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  Waggons, 
as  usual,  were  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose ; and  each  of  the 
collegians  expeditiously  placed  his  bundle  of  books  and  bis  scanty 
wardrobe  upon  them.  Great  care  was  taken,  by  the  governor  and 
his  officers,  that  none  of  the  “ thirty-two  ancients  ” should  slip  out 
with  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Omer ; and  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  out  of  the  citadel.  For  this  end,  we  were  counted 
over;  and  then  the  names  of  all  the  St  Omerians  were  read  aloud, 
at  the  wicket  gate,  which  separated  the  two  citadels : each  one  singly 
passing  through  the  wicket,  as  he  answered  to  his  name.  They 
were  sixty-four  in  number ; twelve  professors,  and  fifty-two  students. 
Some  other  English  prisoners,  from  St.  Omer,  were  discharged  at  the 
eame  time.  With  joyful  hearts,  Mr.  Stapleton  and  his  collegians 
mounted  their  waggons.  They  began  their  journey  with  a loud 
cheer.  Some  of  the  hoys,  as  they  moved  under  the  archway  leading 
out  of  the  citadel,  struck  up,  to  the  accustomed  tune,  In  exitu  Israel 
de  IBgypto  : which  made  even  the  rigid  muscles  of  our  stem  com- 
mander relax  into  a 6mile.  On  their  arrival  at  St.  Omer,  they  were 
still  prisoners  ; but  the  French  college,  adjoining  their  own,  was  their 
prison ; and  they  were  now  in  the  midst  of  their  friends. 

We  rejoiced  in  their  joy,  and  expected  that  the  same  favour  would 
soon  be  extended  to  ourselves.  But  the  departure  of  so  many  com- 
panions in  our  sufferings  and  dangers,  whose  agreeable  society  had, 
during  the  last  six  months,  contributed  much  to  brighten  the  dulness 
of  a prison  life,  only  increased  our  eagerness  to  be  released,  and  our 
fretfulness  at  the  delay.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  a more 
ample  range,  and  better  accommodations,  these  feelings  of  impatience 
were  increased  by  seeing  ourselves  almost  the  only  prisoners  that  now 
remained  in  the  citadel. 

At  last,  after  a month’s  delay,  the  magistrates  of  Douay  having 
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fixed  on  the  Irish  College  for  our  future  prison,  dispatched  the  order 
for  us  to  quit  the  citadel  of  Dourlens,  where  we  had  been  con- 
fined above  thirteen  months,  and  return  to  Douay. 

Again,  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  required  to  furnish 
their  waggons  for  our  journey.  With  feelings  of  gladness,  we  put 
our  scanty  effects  oft  the  waggons,  and  then  mounted  the  same  home- 
ly vehicles  ourselves.  We  were  thirty-two  in  number:  twenty-six 
from  the  English  College,  and  six  from  the  Benedictine  Priory.  We 
were  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Manouvrier,  an  attorney  from  Douay, 
This  gentleman  had  been  arrested,  and  sent  to  Dourlens,  with  us,  for 
the  crime  of  making  a pun.  He  had  said  jocosely,  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  French  nation  was  reduced  to  three  illustrious  families, 
the  Vol-terrc$9  the  Vil-Rois , and  the  Tue-reines.  Est  cui  magni 
constitit  dicterium.  Monsieur  Manouvrier  had  suffered  thirteen 
months  imprisonment  for  his  jest  He  was  now,  probably,  forgotten  by 
those  who  committed  him ; and,  after  our  discharge,  was  about  to 
see  himself  the  only  prisoner  at  Dourlens.  As  he  came  with  us,  he 
would  return  with  us,  and  nobody  interfered  to  prevent  him.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  our  patriarchal  caravan,  drawn  by  oxen,  left  the 
citadel  of  Dourlens,  under  a small  escort  of  dragoons.  The  distance 
from  Douay,  though  little  exceeding  fifty  miles,  was  two  days  jour- 
ney. Travelling  the  same  road,  as  in  our  former  expedition,  we 
arrived,  the  first  night,  at  Arra9 ; and  were  lodged,  not  as  before,  in 
the  frightful  barracks,  but  in  commodious  inns.  The  next  day,  we 
arrived  at  Douay.  The  Benedictines  were  lodged  in  their  house. 
We  were  conveyed  to  the  Irish  College,  which  was  destined  to  be 
our  new  prison.  The  house  was  small  and  inconvenient : and,  what 
was  worse,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  was  much  out  of  repair,  and 
almost  in  a ruinous  condition.  However,  we  had  learned  not  to  be 
very  nice.  We  made  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  soon  reconciled 
ourselves  to  our  situation. 

Indeed  our  condition  was  much  improved.  The  students  who  were 
literally  in  rags,  were  each  furnished  with  a new  suit  of  clothes. 
They  no  longer  slept  on  a few  handfuls  of  straw  spread  on  the  floor, 
as  they  had  patiently  done  since  the  beginning  of  our  captivity ; but 
each  was  supplied  with  a mattress.  Books,  an  article  in  which  we  had 
been  very  deficient,  were  now  easily  procured.  W e could  now  have  the 
consolation  of  saying  or  hearing  mass,  daily,  though  secretly,  and  with 
great  precaution;  and  could  divide  the  day  with  more  regularity  into 
hours  of  devotion,  study,  and  recreation.  We  again  put  ourselves  into 
college  form  and  discipline  ; with  greater  convenience  to  the  masters, 
and  greater  benefit  to  the  students.  But  the  greatest  improvement  in 
VOL.  i.  no.  7.  3f 
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our  situation,  after  our  return  to  Douay,  was  the  employment  of  two  or 
three  menial  servants.  It  was  a painful  aggravation  of  all  our  other 
sufferings,  that  the  poverty,  to  which  we  had  been  reduced  by  the  Con- 
fiscation of  all  our  property,  deprived  us  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  captivity,  of  the  possibility  of  employing  a single  servant, 
and  put  us  under  a necessity  of  doing  every  thing  for  ourselves.  Mr. 
Stout  was  our  cook ; Mr.  B6rry  his  assistant  or  under  cook ; Mr. 
Croskell,  as  was  before  observed,  was  our  house  steward/  or  ‘keeper 
and  distributor  of  our  provisions.  All  the  students  frequently  lent  a 
helping  band  in  the  preparation  of  our  homely  meal : such  as  peeling 
potatoes,  which  often  were  not  to  be  obtained  of  a size  larger  than 
•marbles ; and  therefore  required  much  tedious  labour.  Two  of  the 
students,  in  daily  rotation,  succeeded  each  other  in  the  office  of  sleep- 
ing the  apartments,  setting  the  table,  and  performing  all  the  operations 
of  the  scullery.  They  felt,  indeed,  the  indignity  of  these  hardships, 
but  submitted  to  the  necessity  with  patience  and  good  humour.  On 
Christmas  day,  I remember,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  youngest 
students  to  wash  up  the  plates  and  dishes  after  dinner.  He  stood 
succinct,  with  a pan  of  hot  water  before  him,  and  the  dishclout  in  his 
hand,  surveying  his  uninviting  task  ; and  burst  into  tears.  A good- 
natured  fellow-student,  a native  of  Walea,  seeing  his  distress,  said  to 
him,  “Come,  I see  you  are  a soft  Lancashire  man ; you  are  thinking  of 
home,  and  Christmas  pies ; and  cannot  do  your  work.  Here,  give  me 
the  dishclout,  and  1 will  do  it  for  you.” 


Comparative  accounts  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Missions  to  the  Savages  of  North  America. 


We  doubt  not  that  the  readers  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  will  be 
glad  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  such  authentic  information  regarding 
our  missions  in  foreign  parts,  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  communi- 
cate. On  the  other  hand  we  trust,  that,  from  interesting  documents 
within  our  reach,  and  sources  of  information  not  at  the  command  of 
others,  we  shall  be  occasionally  enabled  to  lay  before  them,  interesting 
details  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  its  most  distant  provinces.  In 
the  present  article,  we  purpose  to  give  a brief  account  of  our  most  re- 
cent missions  among  the  savages  of  North  America,  arid  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  conducted.  But  we  shall  premise  a narrative 
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of  the  attempts  of  Protestant  teachers  in  the  same  quarter ; in  order  to 
deduce,  by  fair  contrast,  which  religion  is  favoured  with  the  blessing 
of  heaven.  In  subsequent  articles  we  intend  to  give  authentic  accounts 
of  the  missions  in  the  Birman  Empire,  in  Tonquin  and  Siam,  extracted 
from  sources  either  totally  inedited,  or  hardly  kpown  in  England. 

Scarcely  was  the  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
incorporated  by  royal  charter,  June  16,  1701,  than  it  dispatched  a 
missionary  to  South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Yam- 
mossee  Indians.  The  attempt  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a com* 
plete  failure.  About  the  same  time,  Archbishop  Tennison,  by  order 
of  Queen  Anne,  submitted  to  the  Society  a memorial  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Bellamont,  governor  of  New  York,  in  which  missionaries 
were  requested,  who  might  instruct  the  Five  nations,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  neighbouring  country.  The  reason  assigned,  was,  that  these 
tribes  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  priests,  and  especially 
Jesuits.  In  1704,  a Mr.  Moore  was  sent  out  as  a missionary,  but 
without  any  success,  and  his  failure  is  attributed,  by  Protestant  wri- 
ters, to  the  arts  of  the  Catholics.  Moore  embarked  for  England, 
but  perished  on  his  passage,  together  with  the  ship.*  In  1709,  four 
North  American  chiefs  arrived  in  England,  to  ratify  a treaty  they  had 
made  with  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  requested  that  instructors 
might  be  sent,  to  teach  Christianity  among  their  people.  Here  wa$ 
indeed,  a promising  opening ; and  a Mr.  Andrews,  well  versed  in  the 
Mohawk  language,  was  sent  among  them.  . They  received  him  with 
open  arms ; the  liturgy  and  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  Mohawk,  by  Mr.  Freeman,  a clergyman  at 
Schenectady.  Several  Indians  were  baptised ; many  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  a beginning  seemed  to  have  been  made.  But,  once 
more,  the  attempt  was  abortive.  The  Indians  relapsed  into  their 
former  state,  and  laughed  at  every  attempt  made  to  convert  them  : 
the  Society,  consequently,  closed  this  expensive  mission  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1719.f  After  a few  years,  the  attempt  was  renewed,  by 
Mr.  Miln,  with  more  appearance  of  success ; this  we  will  attempt  to 
trace  into  our  own  times. 

The  Six  Nations , to  whom  the  above  missions  were  directed,  are 
also  known  by  .their  French  name  of  Iroquois,  and  then  occupied 
the  state  of  New  York.  They  received  their  name,  from  being 
formed  by  a confederacy  of  six  different  tribes,  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondogas,  Tuscaroras,  Cayugas,  and  Senekas.  But,  in 


* Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.  1825,  p.  302.  f Ibid. 
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the  American  war,  the  confederacy  was  dissolved ; the  Oneidas  and 
Tuscaroras  took  part  with  the  Republicans ; the  other  four  sided 
with  the  English,  and  were  totally  routed  in  1770.  The  Mohawks, 
celebrated  for  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  family  of  Johnson, 
emigrated,  in  1776,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  J.  Johnson,  into  the 
•British  territory.  His  Majesty,  George  III.  in  order  to  reward  their 
loyalty,  bought  a tract  of  country,  a hundred  miles  long,  upon  the 
’Grand  River,  or  Ouse,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  there  founded  the 
colony  of  Mohawks.  This  sketch  was  necessary,  to  account  for  our 
continuing,  in  Canada,  the  history  of  a mission,  commenced  at  New 
York.  In  fact,  the  mission  at  Mohawk-village  must  be  considered 
as  that,  founded  early  in  the  last  century ; the  very  church-plate, 
given  to  the  tribe,  by  Queen  Anne,  is  still  used  in  their  church.  With 
the  Mohawks,  are  mingled  Tuscaroras  and  other  Indians. 

Let  us  see,  from  the  pen  of  their  own  missionaries,  what  have  been 
the  fruits  of  these  attempts  to  convert  the  Indians,  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 
The  Report  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  in  1825,  gives 
us  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeming,  in  which  he  says,  “ that  he 
has  still  the  charge  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  on  the  Grand  River,  and 
he  has  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  they  are  ver)  attentive  during 
divine  service.  He  has  Twrntt-five  communicants,  and  he  bap* 
twes>  at  least  fifty  of  their  children  every  year.  Hess,  their  school* 
master,  is  a very  good  man,  and  highly  serviceable  amongst  them. 
He  has  'seldom  less  than  Twenty-five  scholars.0  The  same  re* 
port  is  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  who  was,  shortly  after,  nomi- 
nated to  the  See  of  Quebec.  “ On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  June,  1 bap- 
tized twelve  children,  (at  the  Mohawk -village)  and  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  Twenty-pour  communicants.  ” f This  is,  cer- 
tainly, not  a very  encouraging  result  for  a mission,  conducted,  during 
a century,  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  among  a people,  who, 
themselves,  asked  for  instruction,  and  to  whom  all  Hie  advantages  of 
civilisation  have  been  presented  with  Christianity.  But  the  following 
report  of  Dr.  Stewart,  upon  the  state  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who,  as  we 
before  stated,  emigrated  with  the  Mohawks,  is  still  moae  indicative  of 
a lamentable  failure.  “ The  services  of  a missionary,  and  also  of  a 
schoolmaster,  are  much  required  there : for  I fear  that,  at  present^ 
from  the  want  of  these,  the  tribe  is  retrograding  in  the  knowledge  and 


* Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts* 
London,  1826,  p.  131.  f Ibid.  123. 
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practice  of  Christian  principles . Next  to  the  Mohawks,  these  Indi- 
ans were  formerly  the  most  attentive  of  the  tribes  to  the  performance 
of  public  worship,  the  use  of  our  liturgy,  and  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  But,  with  them  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  growing  dim : it 
is  not,  however,  extinguished.”*  In  1827,  we  have  another  report 
of  the  state  of  the  Mohawks,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough.  u Having 
now  been  some  months  here,  I have  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  most  of  the  Indians,  who  profess  Christianity.  Many,  I 
trust,  are  Christians  indeed ; but,  far  too  many,  T regret  to  say,  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  they  bear;  being  addicted  to  drunkenness,  in  a 
great  degree. . « I believe,  that  if  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  had 
been  attempted  many  years  ago,  on  proper  principles, — that  is,  if  they 
had  been  taught  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  from  their  youth  up,  they 
would  have  been,  at  this  time,  a very  respectable  body  of  people,  and 
very  valuable  members  of  the  community.”+  It  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged, that  these  are  not  brilliant  accounts  of  such  ancient 
missions,  so  highly  patronized,  and  so  zealously  conducted.  About 
twenty  communicants, — a retrogradation  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  Christianity, — too  many  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christians, — 
such  are  all  the  notices  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  volumes  of 
missionary  reports,  which  we  have  ransacked  for  information,  regard- 
ing the  state  of  Protestantism  among  the  North- American  Indians. 

. The  tribes,  who  did  not  emigrate  to  the  Grand  River,  seem  to 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  The  New  York  Missionary  Society  sent 
a missionary,  not  many  years  ago,  to  the  Senekas  and  Tuscaroras,  on 
the  Genessee  river,  who  was  received  very  kindly.  But  the  American 
author,  from  whom  we  have  the  information,  acknowledges,  that  so  far 
from  any  traces  of  their  former  Christianity  being  found  among  them, 
they  were  living  together  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without  any 
knowledge  of  even  matrimonial  ties.§  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
lower  state  of  morality,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  unreclaimed 
savages. 

Captain  Hall,  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  North  America,  and  a 
zealous  friend  of  the  Establishment,  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  an  attempt  to  convert  and  civilize  part  of  the  Mississagua  Indians, 
made  on  the  river  Credit,  by  a Methodist  of  the  name  of  Jones. 
To  a certain  extent,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  succeeded,  but 
Captain  Hall  acknowledges,  that,  upon  " conversing  with  persons 

m* 

* Report,  bond.  1826,  p 124  f ibid.  1828,  p.  174. 

§The  American  Universal  Geography,  by  Jed.  Morse,  D.  D , Boston,  1812, 
vol.  L p 367. 
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well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  North  America,”  he  observed, 
“ that  faint  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  any  permanent  improvement 
being  possible  in  the  condition  of  these  poor  people.”  “ When  I de- 
scribed,” he  continues,  “ what  I had  seen  at  this  village,  the  persons 
I spoke  to,  could  not  deny,  they  said,  but,  by  the  care  of  government, 
and  especially  of  zealous  and  disinterested  people,  willing  to  take 
personal  trouble  in  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civil  life,  they  may  be 
brought,  apparently,  to  a considerable  state  of  civilization  : but  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  are  always  found  to  relapse,  when  the  hand,  that 
guides  them,  is  withdrawn.”  * 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  of  the  failure  of  Protestant  attempts 
to  convert  the  natives  of  North  America  may  be  drawn  from  Brown’s 
“ History  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.” 
That  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  prejudice  in  this  assertion,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  citing  the  judgment  of  a Protestant  Journal, 
upon  the  results  of  his  work.  “ Chapter  iv.  contains  the  history  of  the 
attempts  to  convert  the  Indians  of  North  America,  to  Christianity; 
which  is  a record  of  a series  of  failures,  the  less  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause some  circumstances  seem  to  point  out  these  nations  as  peculiar^ 

ly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel To  such  a people,  it 

might  have  been  expected,  that  Christianity  would  have  been  a wel- 
come guest;  and,  indeed*  missionaries  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  been 
kindly  received  among  them,  and  heard  with  respect  and  attention  ; 
so  that,  in  many  places,  first  appearances  promised  a permanent  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity.  Without  a single  exception,  however, 
these  appearances  have  proved  fallacious.”+ 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  repeated  attempts,  made  by  the 
wealthy  and  well-supported  missionary  Societies  of  England  and 
America,  to  diffuse  their  notions  of  Christianity  among  the  savages. 
Let  us  now  see  the  success  of  the  missions  attempted  by  Catholic 
Clergymen  among  the  same  race.  And,  before  closing  the  mission* 
ary  Journals,  from  which  we  have  extracted  some  of  the  foregoing 
notices,  we  think  it  will  be,  at  once,  just  and  interesting,  to  quote  their 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  considerable  congregations  of  Catholic 
Indians.  The  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, for  1824,  has  the  following  passage*  u I cannot  avoid  mention- 
ing a very  interesting  object,  which  presented  itself  about  two  leagues 
from  St  Peter’s,  (in  Duke  of  Kent’s  Island;)  the  Indian  chapel,  bo 


* Travels  in  North  America,  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  by  Capt  Basil  Hall. 
Edinb.  1829,  vol.  h p.  260.  + Monthly  Review,  1817,  vol  Ixxxiv.  p.  148. 
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called^  from  its  being  exclusively  the  work  of  Indians.  It  is  situated 
upon  a delightful  little  island)  with  a house  for  the  priest;  this  is 
served  with  tolerable  regularity.  St.  Peter’s  is  altogether  a Roman 
Catholic  settlement.”*  The  Report  for  1825,  gives  the  following  no- 
tice of  another  congregation,  u With  difficulty,  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  I got  to  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  inhabited  almost  entire- 
ly by  Indians.  They  profess  the  Romish  faith,  in  common  with  all 
the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Province .”f  Again,  in  the  year  following. 
“ There  are  eighteen  thousand  Roman  Catholics  here,  (Cape  Breton 
Island,)  chiefly  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  many  French, 
and  five  hundred  Indians.*  ’ $ - 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  lead  our.  readers  through  an  account 
of  the  missions,  formerly  established  by  the  Jesuits,  among  the  North 
American  savages.  We  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  times; 
and  shall  merely  give  6uch  anecdotes  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
on  the  success  of  our  preachers,  and  on  the  method  followed  in  go- 
verning the  Indian  congregations. 

It  is  extraordinary,  in  what  manner  the  recollection  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  once  disseminated  Christianity  among  the  tribes, 
has  been  preserved  by  their  descendants,  whom  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  vicissitudes  of  European  States,  deprived  of  the 
same  benefit.  They  distinguish  the  Catholic  missionaries,  by  the 
name  of  robes  noires , or  black  gowns , from  the  dress  which  they  wear, 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  an  emissary  of  any  other  religion,  being 
palmed  upon  them  in  their  stead.  They  have  a few  trying  questions 
whereby  they  can  easily  discover  the  ones  whom  they  desire.  A few 
years  ago,  a deputation  of  Miamis  Indians  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  governor  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana,  to  request  instructors  in, 
the  Christian  religion.  The  governor,  delighted  with  their  proposi- 
tion, promised  instantly  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  u Well,  my 
father/'  replied  the  ambassador,  “ but  who  are  the  men  whom  you 
intend  to  send?  we  must  know  beforehand.”  “Why,”  answered 
he,  “I  will  send  you  men,  who  will  speak  to  you  of  the  Master  of 
life.”  “ Have  they  wives,  or  do  they  wear  the  cross  and  black 
habit  ? This  question  disconcerted  the  governor,  and  he  answered  • 
“ As  to  the  first,  they  will  certainly  have  them,  but  the  cross  and  cas- 
sock they  do  not  wear.”  “ Then,”  concluded  the  orator,  “ they  are 
but  common  men,  and  we  will  not  have  them.  What  will  they  teach 
our  children  ? To  9peak  your  language  ? Then  they  will  forget 
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ours.  To  dress  well  ? Then  they  will  despise  us*  We  love  our 
children,  and  we  should  have  to  send  them  to  a distance  to  receive, 
instruction.  But  give  us  the  robes  noire* ; they  will  live  amongst  us, 
will  eat  as  we  do,  will  learn  our  language,  and  speak  to  us,  as  well  as 
our  children,  of  the  Master  of  Life.”* 

A petition,  dated  August  12,  1823,  was  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Uttawa  Indians,  from  which,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract.  “ We  thank  our  father  (the  President)  and 
Congress,  for  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  bring  us  into  civilization, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  the  red  and  white, 
men.  Confiding  in  your  paternal  kindness,  we  claim  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  beg  of  you  to  grant  us  a master,  or  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, belonging  to  the  society,  of  which  were  the  Catholic  company  of 
St  Ignatius,  formerly  established  at  Michillimakinac,  at  Arbre-courhe,, 
by  F.  Magnet,  and  by  other  Jesuit  missionaries.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  always  desired  similar  ministers.  If  you  grant  us  them,  we  will 
invite  them  to  occupy  the  lands,  formerly  held  by  F.  Dujaunay,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Michigan/’  Four  months  later,  another  petition 
was  presented  to  Congress,  by  another  chief  of  the  same  tribe,  named 
Magati  Pinsingo,  or  the  Black  Bird.  We.  extract  some  passages. 
“ My  Father ! Now  do  I entreat  you  to  hear  me  and  all  your  children 
in  this  distant  countiy.  They  stretch  forth  their  arms  towards  you, 
and  grasp  your  hand.  We,  the  chiefs,  and  others,  residing  at, Arbre- 
Crochu,  pray  you,  with  instance,  and  entreat  you,  our  father,  to  allow, 
us  to  have  a priest,  like  , those  who  instructed  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal.  Father,  be  charitable  to  your  children ; listen 
to 'them.  We  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  same  principles  of  relj-. 
gion  as  our  ancestors  were,  when  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius  yet 
existed.  (1765.)  We  shall  deem  ourselves  happy,  if  it  shall  please, 
you  to  send  us  a man  of  God,  of  the  Catholic  religion/'t 

In  1827,  a chief  of  the  Kansas  came  to  Saint-Louis,  in  Missoury,. 
and,  in  a public  assembly,  requested  that  some  one  might  be  sent. to. 
instruct  his  tribe  in  the  manner  , of  serving  the  Great  Spirit.  A Pro- 
testant clergyman  rose,  and  tendered  hig  services.  The  Indian  ex- 
amined him  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  replied,  smiling,  that  he  was. 
not  the  sort  of  man  whom  he  wanted.  He  added,  that  every  time  Jie 
came  to  Saint-Louis,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  French  church/ 
where  he  had  seen  priests  without  families  j these  were  the  masters 


* Anndles  de  1’ Association  poor  la  propagation  de  la  Foi.  No,  xiii,  Paris,  1827, 
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whom  he  desired  to  hare.  On  his  return  home,  he  wrote  to  General 
Clarke,  entreating  him  not  to  forget  sending  him  a Catholic  priest. 
Some  delay  took  place,  the  chief  renewed  his  request ; and,  upon  the 
pressing  instances  of*  the  agent,  the  bishop,  Dr.  Rosati,  appointed  the 
Abbe  Lutz,  a young  German  clergyman,  to  open  a mission  among  the 
Kansas.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  details  of  his  pro* 
gress,  contained  in  his  correspondence,  nothing  more  moving  than  the 
accounts  he  gives  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Indians.  His  disinterested 
conduct  seems  to  have  won  their  affections.  He  slept  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  savages ; he  eat  the  same  coarse  and 
undressed  food  as  they  ; and  they  exclaimed,  in  admiration : “ See, 
how  the  Tobosca  does  not  look  upon  us  with  horror ; he  is  not  diffi- 
cult and  delicate,  like  the  fathers  of  the  Osages ! ” that  is,  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries.4  Let  not  our  readers  conclude,  from  these 
words,  that  these  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  bringing  over  the 
Osages,  or  any  of  them,  to  their  religion.  They  have,  indeed,  es- 
tablished themselves  among  them ; but  their  labours  are  confined  to 
teaching  some  of  their  children  to  read,  and  they  do  not  make  a sin- 
gle convert.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  of  Florissart  have  under 
their  care  a colony  of  baptized  and  real  Christians,  who  are  learning 
the  arts  of  civilization  under  their  direction. 

Did  we  not  fear  to  prolong  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length, 
we  could  give  many  interesting  details  regarding  other  missions,  ex- 
tracted from  the  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dejean,  Richard, 
and  Badin ; but,  as  the  works  hitherto  quoted  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  readers,  we  prefer  directing  the  remaining  portion  of  our  article  to 
such  notices  as  we  have  collected  from  less  accessible  sources.  In* 
Canada,  besides  the  ones  mentioned  in  the  Protestant  missionary 
reports,  above  quoted,  whereof  that  among  the  Iroquois,  ait  St.  Regis, 
is  peculiarly  flourishing,  the  following  are  the  principal  missions.  At 
Montagne,  in  Lower  Canada,  is  a flock  of  Algonquins,  served  by  a 
priest  from  Quebec,  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year.  There  is 
another  at  Habenaqui,  not  far  from  Quebec.  At  the  Three  Rivers 
is  a congregation  of  savages,  of  the  tribes,  called  by  the  French, 
TStes  de  boule , and  Gros-ventres.  ,At  Saut  St.  Louis,  three  leagues 
from  Montreal,  is  a congregation  of  Iroquois,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits,  now  served,  we  believe,  by  the  Rev.  Ab.  Marcoux. 

But  the  principal  mission  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  is  that  of  the 
Lake  of  the  two  mountains,  near  the  junction  of  the  Uttawa  and  St.  Law- 
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rence,  distant  thirty  miles  from  Montreal.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sulpicians  of  that  city,  three  of  whom  reside  at  the  mission.  This 
mission,  founded  in  1717,  comprises  under  it,  Indians  of  two  nations, 
Iroquois  and  Algooquins,  and  is  established  in  the  following  order. 
A spacious  and  handsome  church,  adorned  with  very  tine  paintings 
from  Europe,  forms  the  centre  of  the  mission.  On  one  side  of  this 
is  the  residence  of  the  clergy ; on  the  other,  a convent  for  tbe  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  and  the  instruction  of  the  females.  In  the 
vicinity,  are  the  two  Indian  villages ; that  of  the  Iroquois  contains 
also  many  Hurons;  that  of  the  Algonquins  is  partly  peopled  by 
Uttawas,  Missies aguas,  and  other  tribes.  At  a small  distance,  upon 
the  lake,  is  a Calvaire , containing  sixteen  chapels  for  the  Stations  of 
tbe  passion,  with  three  in  a more  elevated  situation,  in  one  of  which. 
Mass  is  celebrated  on  particular  occasions.  The  Iroquois  village 
contains,  from  three  to  four  hundred  Indians ; that  of  the  Algonquins, 
about  seven  hundred...  They  all  can  read  and  write.  Their  first  in- 
structors expressed  the  Algonquin  words  according  to  the  forms  of 
French  orthography.  This  was  necessarily  complicated;  but  our 
principal  informant,  who  has  written  a grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
language,  while  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  adopted  tbe  Italian  sounds 
of  the  vowels,  and  reformed  the  expression  of  Indian  sounds  accord  - 
ingly.  The  Indians  instantly  perceived  and  adopted  the  improve- 
ment; and  he  assures  us,  he  seldom  knew  one  of  them,  who  was 
more  than  a few  days  in  learning  to  read  and  write.  He  speaks,  in- 
deed, in  high  terms  of  their  natural  abilities. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  a person,  only  accustomed  to  European  na- 
tions, to  conceive  the  extraordinary  union  of  Christianity,  in  a pure 
and  edifying  condition,  with  most  of  the  habits  of  the  savage  life. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  singular  characteristic  of  this  mission,  as1  will 
appear  from  the  following  details.  All  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
have  proved  insufficient  to  overcome  the  migratory  habits  of  the  In- 
dians, or  to  substitute  agricultural  pursuits  for  their  ardent  love  of  the 
chace.  Thore  is,-  indeed,  considerable  difference  between  the  two 
villages  in  tl  lis  respect.  Many  of  the  Iroquois  remain  all  the  year  at 
the  settlement,  and  those,  who  migrate,  remain  absent  a much  shorter 
time  than  tl  le  Algonquins.  These  carry  off  their  children  and  old 
men,  so  as  t o leave  only  a few  sick  and  decrepit  behind.  The  season 
of  the  chacet  commences  in  September.  About  the  feast  of  the  Ex- 
altation of  t he  Cross,  the  Indians  move  northward,  beyond  the  pale 
of  civilizatio  n,  into  the  inhospitable  regions,  which  they  yet  reckon 
their  own,  ai  id  where  they  preserve  some  sort  of  territorial  divisions, 
not  merely  i onong  the  tribes,  but  even  among  families.  The  tribes 
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disperse : each  family  erects  a liut  of  boughs,  which  soon  becomes 
buried  in  snow ; and  warmed  by  a fire  in  the  centre,  and  furnished 
with  the  blankets,  which  Government,  every  year,  supplies  them ; this 
is  their  abode  during  the  winter  season.  Wbdn  the  weather  allows 
them,  they  are  busily  employed  in  the  chace ; the  flesh  of  their  game 
furnishes  them  food,  while  the  skins  are  carefully  laid  by  for  future 
traffic.  But,  not  the  most  tempting  abundance  of  game  would  induce 
one  of  then;  to  fire  a gun,  or  otherwise  labour  in  his  occupation,  upon 
a Sunday,  or  other  church- festival.  Not  the  most  luxurious  fare 

would  tempt  them  to  eat  meat  on  a day  of  fast  or  abstinence.  If  fish 
is  not  to  be  procured,  a handful  of  parched  grain  is  sufficient  nourish- 
ment for  a strong  Indian.  They  are,  accordingly,  furnished  with 
almanacs,  by  their  priests,  in  which  all  the  days  consecrated  to  devo- 
tion or  mortification  are  noted  down,  for  the  time  of  their  excursion. 
They  return  to  their  settlement,  for  the  third  of  May,  when  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cross  is  celebrated  at  their  Calvaire.  They  are  careful 
to  bring  back  with  them  all  their  dead,  in  order  to  give  them  Christian 
burial,  and  to  have  masses  celebrated  for  their  souls.  Those,  who  die 
on  their  journey  northward,  are  tied  up  in  trees,  where  the  corpses 
remain  preserved  by  the  frost,  till  taken  down  on  their  return.  But, 
even  when,  as  too  often  happens,  they  are  in  a state  of  decomposition, 
nothing  would  induce  their  friends  to  leave  them  behind,  or  bury 
them  without  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

During  their  journey  home,  the  Indians  are  met,  at  all  points,  by 
brokers,  who  purchase  the  skins  which  they  bring;  so  that  they 
reach  the  settlement  well  furnished  with  money.  The  neighbouring 
inhabitants  supply  them  with  abundant  provisions ; for  they,  them- 
selves, have  no  idea  of  procuring  them.  For  some  time,  the  work  of 
the  clergy  is  unceasing.  The  morning  is  occupied  with  requiems ; 
every  Indian  makes  his  confession  for  the  time  of  his  absence,  and, 
when  all  is  prepared,  a general  communion,  performed  in  a solemn 
manner  and  with  edifying  devotion,  closes  the  species  of  spiritual  re- 
treat, which  follows  the  return  of  the  tribes. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  these  poor  savages,  as  they  will  still  be 
called,  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  or  that 
they  are  merely  trained  to  certain  practices,  without  a knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  are  carefully  instructed  in  all  the 
dogmas  of  their  faith ; they  thoroughly  understand  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  Dissenting  Sects,  and  they  know  how 
to  defend  their  own  principles  against  the  sophisms  of  error.  Their 
excursions  to  the  north  are  apostolic  missions  to  their  unconverted 
brethren.  When  they  meet*  other  savages  in  the  chace,  they  inform 
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them,  that  they  have  discovered  the  road  to  ascend  to  heaven;  that, 
at  their  house,  there  are  men,  commissioned  by  the  Great  Spirit^  to 
conduct  them  thither.  These  expressions  allude  to  the  mythology 
notions  of  these  Indians,  regarding  the  origin  of  mankind,  which  it 
ipay  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  explain.  Heaven,  they  suppose, 
was,  and  is,  separated  from  the  earth,  by  a crystal  firmament. 
Where  this  glassy  vault  happens  to  be  very  thin,  the  bright  splendour 
of  heaven  shines  through  upon  our  earth,  and  such  points  are  indicat- 
ed by  the  stars.  It  chanced,  many  ages  ago,  that  a celestial  couple 
were  upon  the  eve  of  their  marriage ; and,  wishing  to  confer  alone 
upon  the  happiness  which  awaited  them,  they  withdrew  from  the  im- 
mediate company  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  walked  apart.  Their 
attention  soon  became  absorpt  in  the  interest  of  their  conversation  ; 
they  trod,  unheedingly,  upon  a spot  unable  to  support  them:  the 
vault  clashed jand  opened  beneath  their  feet,  and  they  were  precipitated 
through  6pace,  upon  our  baser  world.  After  the  first  shock  of  their 
fall,  their  immediate  anxiety  was  to  recover  the 'happy  seats  whence 
they  had  fallen.  They  beheld,  at  a distance,  a lofty  mountain,  aad 
fancied  the  heavens  rested  upon  its  summit:  they  climbed  it,  and 
found  themselves  apparently  as  removed  as  ever.  After  this  disap- 
pointment, they  determined  to  make  the  best  of  their  new  situation; 
jhey  lived  happy  in  each  other,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  hu- 
, man  race.  But,  then,  they  left  to  their  descendants,  the  remembrance 
pf  their  celestial  origin,  and  the  assurance  that  the  Great  Spirit  would, 
day,  reconduct  them  to  heaven.  Hence,  no  sooner  do  the  wild, 
docile,  Indians  hear  from  their  converted  brethren,  that  they  have 
^covered  the  happy  road,  than  they  willingly  follow  them  home  to 
. the , settlement.  The  number,  thus  annually  brought,  is  "about  ten  or 
twelve.  These  listen,  with  attention  and  interest,  to  the  instruction 
. of  tlieclergy ; those,  whose  lives  have  been  regular  and  moral,  gene- 
rally remain;  the  others  express  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
religion,  but  say,  that  their  lives  have  been  too  wicked  to  allow  them 
to  enter  it,  and  they  return  home.  The  number  gained  every  year, 
by  this  means,  is  about  one  half  of  those  who  come. 

The  purity  of  morals,  which  reigns  among  these  simple  children  of 
the  forpst,  is  quite  incredible.  Vice  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  among 
them ; their  virtue  amounts  to  a total  ignorance  of  evil.  The  only 
failing,  to  which  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  subject,  is  the  Euro- 
pean vice  of  drunkenness,  to  which  their  contact  with  civilization  has 
exposed  them.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  Clergy  have  ob- 
tained the  mpst  beneficial  influence  over  them.  Every  morning,  each 
^ividual  assists  at  Mass  and  prayers  in  the  Church,  and  the  fre- 
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.quentation  of  the  Sacrament®  seems  to  be  their  delight.  Their  obedi- 
. ence  is  carried  to  a point  inconceivable  to  European  minds,  and  im- 
practicable, we  might  almost  say,  to  our  less  hardy  frames.  Once, 
our  informant  met  a chief  in  the  street  of  the  village,  in  a state  of 
complete  ebriety.  “ Wretch/’  he  exclaimed,  “is  this  the  condition 
for  a chief  to  be  seen  before  his  people  ? What  will  become  of  you, 
if  you  continue  in  this  scandalous  course  ?"  “Oh  father/'  he  re- 
plied, “ 1 know  too  well;  I must  suffer  eternal  fire*"  “Then,"  said 
the  missionary,  “ you  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  burn.  Follow  me." 
He  led  him  into  the  kitchen,  where  a large  fire  was  burning,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ there  is  fire,  now  try  what  it  is  to  be  burnt."  Judge  of 
his  astonishment,  when  the  poor  Endian,  without;  a moment's  hesi- 
tation, thrust  his  naked  foot  into  the  flame.  After  a few  instants, 
lie  cried  out,  “ Oh,  my  father,  order  me  to  take  my  foot  from 
the  fire  5 since  if  you  do  not,  I must  disobey  you,  for  I can  bear  it 
no  longer." 

We  trust  our  readers  will  have  found  these  details  not  devoid  of 
interest.  To  us  it  is  a delightful  contemplation  to  see  and  study  the 
wonderful  power  of  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  situations,  which  the 
amiable  doctrines  of  Christianity  can  alone  exhibit.  Every  other  Re- 
ligious system  has  been  adapted  for  one  peculiar  climate  or  charac- 
ter. No  ingenuity,  no  talent,  could  ever  have  induced  tlie  wild 
Huron  to  embrace  the  amphibious  and  abstemious  religion  of  the 
Ganges,  to  spend  half  his  day,  and  hope  for  his  sanctification^  in  the 
luxury  of  frequent  ablutions  in  his  freezing  lakes,  or  t6  abstain  fRCfci 
animal  food,  and  subsist  on  vegetables,  in  a climate  where  stern  fiafoirfe 
would  have  forbidden  such  a course.  The  soft  and  luxurious  inhabi- 
tants of  Thibet,  could  never  havd  transplanted  into  tbeirperfoto&d 
groves,  the  gloomy  incantations  and  sanguinary  divinities  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian forests,  or  listened  with  delight 'to  the  sages,  and  tales  of 
blood  and  glory,  which  nerved  the  heart  of  the  Sea-king,  amidst  the 
storm  of  the  North.  Nor  could  he  have  ever  learnt  and  practised, 
in  his  rude  climate,  the  religions  of  the  East,  with  their  light  pagodas, 
their  gaudy  paintings,  their  varied  perfumes,  and  their  effeminating 
morals.  The  worship  of  Egypt  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  must  have 
perished,  if  transplanted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile's  inundation ; 
that  of  Greece,  with  its  poetical  mythology,  its  Muses,  its  Dryads, 
and  its  entire  Olympus,  could  only  be  the  creed  of  a nation,  which 
could  produce  Anacreon  and  Homer,  Phidias  and  Apelles.  Nay, 
even  the  Jewish  dispensation  bears  manifest  signs  that  its  Divine  au- 
thor did  not  intend  it  for  a permanent  and  universal  establishment. 
But  Christianity  alone  is  the  religion  of  every  clime  and  of  every  race. 
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From  pole  to  pole,  from  China  to  Peru,  we  find  it  practised  and  che- 
rished by  innumerable  varieties  of  the  great  human  family,  whether 
we  consider  their  constitutions,  their  mental  capacities,  their  civil 
habits,  their  political  institutions,  nay  their  very  physiognomy  and 
complexion. 


Prom  India  and  the  golden  Cheraonece, 

And  utmost  Indian  iste  Trapobane, 

Dosk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 

From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west, 

Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians,  north 
Beyond  Dannbins  to  the  Taoric  ppol. 

All  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay.4 

For,  let  us  be  just  to  ourselves ; it  is  only  the  Catholic  religion 
which  possesses  this  beautiful  faculty  of  suiting  every  character,  na- 
tional or  individual,  by  becoming  all  to  all,  of  uniting  by  a common 
link,  the  most  discordant  elements,  and  fashioning  the  most  dissimilar 
dispositions  after  the  same  model  of  virtue,  without  effacing  the  lines 
of  national  peculiarity.  Methodism  has  been  tried  upon  the  poor 
black  slaves  of  our  western  Colonies,  and  has  produced  cant  and  fa- 
naticism, insubordination  and  suicide.  Lutheranism  was  for  years 
forced  upon  the  docile  natives  of  4 Ceylon,  and  engendered  the  most 
horrible  of  religious  chimeras,— the  worship  of  Christ  united  to  the 
service  of  devils ! + The  Independents  have  laboured  long  and 
zealously,  for  the  conversion  of  the  teachable  and  uncorrupted  natives 
of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  they  haye  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded in  ruining  their  industrious  habits,  exposing  the  country  to  ex- 
ternal aggression  and  internal  dissension,  and  disgusting  all  who  ori- 
ginally supported  them 4 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  religion  seems  to  have  a 
grace  and  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  allows  it  to  take  hold 
on  eyery  variety  of  disposition  and  situation.  It  seems  to  work 
Jike  that  latent  virtue  of  some  springs,  which  slowly  removes  every 


4 Paradise  regained.  Book  iv.  74. 

■j*  This  harsh  expression  is  written  advisedly.  Our  authority  is  the  Bishop  of 
Cateatta,  Dr.  Heber.  See  his  Narrative  of  a journey  through  the  nppper  provinces 
of  India.  By  the  lata  R.  Heber,  D.  D,  2d,  ed.  London,  1828,  vol  Hi*  p.  400.  See 
pllM>  p.  lOf.  It  is  well  that  the  capuism  or  religion  of  Ceylon  it  a true  de- 

mouolatry,  See  Callaway’s  interesting  translation  of  the  Yaiiun  Naitanawa, 
London,  1829. 

jt  See  the  article  upon  these  missions  in  die  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixx.  March, 
1827,  also  the  note,  p 009. 
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frail  and  fading  particle  of  the  flower  or  bough  that  is  immersed  in 
them,  converts  them  into  a solid  and  'durable  material,  and  yet  pre- 
serves every  vein  and  every  line,  which  give  them  individuality  in 
their  perishable  condition.  Its  action  is  independent  of  civilization; 
it  may  precede  it,  and  then  it  is  its  harbinger ; it  may  follow  it,  and 
then  it  becomes  its  corrective.  We  have  in  this  essay,  seen  it  alone 
raise  the  savage,  even  in  his  wilds,  to  the  admission  and  ^admiration 
of  the  most  sublime  and  most  incomprehensible  mysteries ; we  may 
behold  it  in  India,  nerving  its  followers  alone  against  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  country.* 

These  reflections,  into  which  we  have  quite  undesignedly  led  our- 
selves and  our  readers,  may  be  turned  to  some  advantage  in  weighing 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  If  we  suppose  it  a mere  human  inven- 
tion, then  we  must  imagine  a few,  poor,  uneducated  men,  framing  a 
system  of  belief,  of  ethics,  and  of  worship,  which  alone  could  suit 
countries  not  then  discovered,  and  generations  that  did  not  succeed 
until  many  ages  after  their  death.  But  then  it  follows,  no  less,  that 
we,  whose  religion  alone  possesses  this  admirable  faculty,  are  the  only 
true  inheritors  of  the  divine  promises  which  bestowed  it 

N.  W. 


Catholic  Doctrine. 

[Many  interested  persons  continue  to  teach,  and  some  continue  td 
believe,  that  Catholics  pay  divine  honours  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  useful  to  publish  in  the  Ma- 
gazine the  following  short  authentic  exposition  of  Catholic  Doctrine. 
We  shall  merely  add,  that,  if  we  do  not  teach  the  abominable  doc- 
trine imputed  to  us,  either  in  our  book®  of  controversy,  of  instruction 


* "It  has  been  observed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  India,  yield  less  to  tto 
luxury  of  the  country,  and  suffer  less  from  the  climate,  than  the  English ; owing, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  their  youth  being  surrounded  by  the  same  religious  esta- 
blishments they  had' at' home*  and  to  their  being-still  subject  to  the  observation  and 
counsel  of  religious  characters,  whom  they  are  taught  to  reverence.”  Dr.  Buchan- 
an’s Memoir  on  the  expediency  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India.  2d.  ed. 
London,  1812,  p.  12.  •'  Amidst  all  our  conquests  in  the  East,  amidst  the  glory  of 
our  arms  or  policy,  amidst  oor  brilliant  display  of  just  and  generons  qualities, 
the  Englishman  is  still',  in  the  eyes  of  mrfny  of  the  natives,  the  man  who  does 
not  worship  a Deity. . . Their  constant  observation  is;  that  the  English  have  no 
religion.”  Ibid,  pi  18. 
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or  devotion,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  catechetical  discourses,  or  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  or  in  any  other  of  the  possible  means  of  inculcation; 
it  seems  hardly  probable,  that  we  teach  it  at  all. — Editors.] 

Q.  Do  not  Catholics  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  pay  divine 
honors  to  her  ? 

A.  No : They  do  Not. — "True  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,” 
says  the  venerable  Dr.  Cballoner,  “ regulated  by  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  thinks  no  honour  too  great  for 
this  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  which,  by  the  word  of  God , can  be  allow- 
ed to  any  pure  creature ; because  she  is  the  most  exalted  and  sancti- 
fied of  all  God's  creatures : — But  then,  as  there  is  still  an  infinite 
distance  between  the  Creature  and  the  Creator , the  Catholic  Church 
allows  no  part  of  the  divine  worship , to  be  given  to  her.  It  would  be 
the  crime  of  Idolatry  to  attempt  it.  Nor  does  she  (the  Catholic 
Church)  suffer  any  comparison  to  be  made  between  her  and  her  di- 
vine Son,  either  as  to  her  power  or  mercy,  or  any  other  perfection : 
such  comparison  would  be  infinitely  odious  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
nothing  better  than  blasphemy .” 

" I certify,  that  the  devotion  of  Catholics  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as 
represented  above,  is  agreeable  in  every  article,  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Catholic 
Divines.” 

RICHARD  CHALLONER, 

Bishop  of  Debra,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District. 
September  29th,  1764. 


7b  the  Roman  Catholic \ Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  the  following  document, 
which  we  believe  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
believe  that  few  men  in  this  country,  have  laboured  more  zealously, 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  or  deserve  better  of  the  Catholic  body, 
than  Mr.  Murphy.  AVe  earnestly  hope,  that  he  will  at  length  meet  with 
the  patronage,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  so  just  a claim. — Editors.] 

Most  Reverend,  and  Right  Reverend  Lords, 

The  humble  Memorial  of  John  Murphy  declaretb,  that  a settled 
conviction  of  a just  appreciation  being  made  by  your  Lordships,  of 
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what  is  due  to  an  application  of  fifteen  years  of  an  advanced  period 
pf  life,  on  a subject  of  great  National  interest,  is  the  real  cause  of  this 
appeal  to  your  venerable  Body. 

Your  Memorialist,  was  born  and  educated  in  the  city  of  Cork.  A 
predilection  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a desire  to  cultivate  an  inclination 
for  them,  occasioned  his  departure  from  the  place  of  bis  birth,  for  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Your  Memorialist  for  many  years  prior  to  his  being  enabled  to  ef- 
fect any  thing  to  remove  the  evil,  saw  with  the  deepest  concern  thq 
disadvantage  which  Catholic  youth  laboured  under,  in  the  attainment 
of  useful  knowledge  ; the  Elementary  Lessons  suitable  to  their  infan- 
tine years,  were  every  where  interspersed  with  aspersions  on  the  Re- 
ligion by  which  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  tiieir  duty  to  God,  and 
their  moral  obligations  to  their  neighbour.  The  Class  Books  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  were  no  less  offensive.  Geography  became  a 
vehicle  of  slander  and  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Religious  prac- 
tices and  ceremonies  common  to  Catholic  countries.  A knowledge 
of  the  History  of  their  country  was  not  to  be  obtained,  but  in  books 
in  which  a suppression  of  most  important  facts,  and  a distortion  of 
others,  became  evident,  in  order  to  malign  and  excite  a spirit  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  Religion  of  their  fathers. 

Your  Memorialist,  after  he  had  given  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  a stereotype  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  the 
Reverend  Alban  Butler,  embellished  with  highly-finished  engravings, 
together  with  an  edition  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Reeve's  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  two  hun? 
dred  and  eighty  appropriate  cuts,  visited  his  native  country.  When 
in  Cork,  in  the  year  1816,  he  communicated  his  ideas  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Doctor  England,  then  an  officiating  priest  in  that  city,  on 
the  evils  sustained  by  Catholic  Children.  He  informed  him  also  of 
his  long  contemplated  intention  of  remedying  the  evil,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a series  of  volumes,  which  should  comprehend  Elementary 
Lessons,  a System  of  Geography,  with  a History  of  the  United 
Kingdoms ; in  which  the  facts  of  History  should  be  faithfully  narrated^ 
without  offence  being  given  to  any  Protestant  reader.  Hi& 
Lordship  coincided  in  opinion  with  your  Memorialist  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evil,  and  with  a view,  he  said,  of  satisfying  your  hlemo- . 
rialist  of  the  sincerity  of  the  opinion  he  gave  of  the  great  use  of  the 
intended  publications,  most  willingly  offered  to  write  the  introductory 
volumes,  for  which  he  would  not  hear  of  any  remuneration  being; 
made.  Each  sheet  of  these  little  volumes  was  submitted  to  the  in- 
vol.  i.  no.  7.  3 a 
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spection  of  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Murphy  as  it  came  from 
the  press. 

Your  Memorialist  will  beg  leave,  on  this  occasion,  to  express  hie 
sense  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him  by  this  respected  pre- 
late ; his  Lordship  also  condescended  to  examine  the  whole  of  the 
Evangelical  Life  of  our  Lord,  and  suggested  many^of  the  passages 
which  enhance  its  value. 

, On  the  introductory  volumes  being  finished,  Doctor  Murphy  saw 
the  necessity  of  your  Memorialist’s  appearance  in  Dublin  ; and  was 
pleased  to  write  in  his  favour  to  the  most  Reverend  Doctor  Troy,  the 
most  Reverend  Doctor  Murray,  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Kenny. 
On  the  arrival  of  your  Memorialist  in  Dublin,  much  of  the  attention  of 
. that  city  was  engrossed  by  the  liberal  professions  of  a Society  for 
Educating  the  Poor  of  Ireland.  Being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real 
objects  ^f  this  Society,  now  called  that  of  Kildare  Street,  your  Me- 
morialist went  to  their  temporary  office  in  Dawson  Street ; their  agent, 
with  great  apparent  frankness,  seemed  willing  to  satisfy  him,  and  shew- 
ed him  the  recent  publication  of  a set  of  Lancasterian  Lessons,  com- 
prehending Elementary  Lessons  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  folio  pages.  These  Lessons,  the  agent  said,  were 
sold  at  One  Guinea  each  set ; but,  on  the  Society  witnessing  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  Poor,  they  formed  a resolution  of  abandoning 
all  profit,  and  sold  them  for  13*.  4 d.,  being  the  original  cost  to  them- 
selves, trusting  ;for  remuneration  solely  to  the  munificence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  liberality  of  the  country.  This  act  of  philanthrophy 
was  rewarded  by  a grant  from  Parliament  of  £6000.,  which  had  beeiv 
continued  annually  to  them : subscriptions,  he  also  said,  continued  to 
flow  upon  "them  from  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions,  and  among  the  members  of  their  Board  were  num- 
bered some  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholics  in  Dublin. 

Your  Memorialist,  after  making  a calculation  of  what  those  Les- 
sons might  be  executed  for,  waited  upon  Doctor  Murray,  to  inform 
hig  Grace  of  his  intention  of  putting  the  Elementary  Lessons  written 
by  Doctor  England,  to  press  on  the  Lancasterian  system  \ as  they 
contained  as  much  matter  as  those  published  by  the  Society,  and 
would  be  found  better  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  Catholic 
Children.  Your  Memorialist  said  he  was  at  a loss  to  account  for  no 
profit  remaining  to  the  Society,  from  the  large  edition  they  had  put 
to  press,  when  sold  for  13*.  4 d.,  for,  from  the  calculation  he  had  made, 
an  edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sets,  upon  which  less  profit  would 
occur,  but  beyond  which,  his  feeble  means  would  not  permit  him  to  ven- 
ture, would,  if  sold  for  10*.  or  thereabouts,  give  a clear  profit  of  one- 
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third.  This  design  your  Memorialist  lost  no  time  in  executing ; an 
edition  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  folio  pages  cost  him  7s.  each  set, 
upon  which  he  laid  a profit  of  3$.  6d ,,  and  sold  them  for  10*.  6d. 
This  fact  is  adverted  to  by  Doctor  Murray,  in  a conversation  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  enquiry,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  their  proceedings,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  appearance  of  your  Memorialist’s  Lancasterian  Les- 
sons, the  Society  in  Kildare  Street  reduced  the  price  of  their6  from 
13s.  4 <L  to  6s.  8d.  This  was  followed  by  a grant  from  Parliament 
of  £4000.,  in  addition  to  the  £6000.  they  already  enjoyed. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  little  volume  containing  Scripture  Les- 
sons, published  by  the  Society,  your  Memorialist  felt  most  anxious 
to  examine  its  contents ; he  bought  three  copies  at  their  office  in 
Kildare  Street.  The  title-page  announced  the  approbation  of  the 
most  Reverend  Doctor  Troy,  and  the  imprint  gave  the  singular  in- 
formation of  its  being  executed  by  a Roman  Catholic  printer.  On  a 
perusal  of  a few  of  its  pages,  your  Memorialist  saw  a reference  to  a 
Scripture  Catechism  ; being  determined  also  on  the  examination  of  this. 
Catechism,  he  sought  for  it  with  much  care  ; and  found  it  to  be  pub- 
lished by  a Mr.  Watson,  of  Capel  Street,  a publisher  of  different  Pro- 
testant religious  books.  On  finding  [it  a duodecimo  of  some  bulk, 
placed  at  a price  of  three  shillings,  he  observed  to  the  person  who 
sold  it,  that  it  was  too  dear  to  be  given  to  children  in  a Poor  School ; 
to  which  a reply  was  made,  that  it  was  not  given  to  the  children ; they 
were  obliged,  he  said,  to  learn  their  task  out  of  it  in  school  hours,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  take  it  home.  After  purchasing  the  book,  your 
Memorialist  contented  himself  with  glancing  over  its  contents ; on  ob- 
serving the  part  in  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
treated  of,  be  saw  the  following  question  and  answer : — “ Did  Christ, 
when  he  gave  bread  and  wine  to  his  disciples,  saying,  this  is  my  body, 
and  this  is  my  blood,  mean  to  give  them  his  real  body  and  blood?” 
Answer — “ No,  he  only  meant  that  they  should.be  taken  in  remem- 
brance of  him.”  Your  Memorialist’s  curiosity  was  further  excited  to 
know  what  was  said  on  the  Pope’s  supremacy,  and  found  it  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Did  Christ,  when  he  said  to  Peter,  to  thee  will  I give  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  intend  to  give  him  any  pre-eminence 
or  authority  over  his  other  apostles?”  Answer.  .“No,  he  only  gave 
him  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  who  should  announce  the  gospel.” 
Your  Memorialist,  on  reading  [those  passages,  reflected  with  horror 
on  the  advantage  taken  of  the  simplicitly  of  the  children,  and  the  art- 
f ul  precaution  resorted  to,  to  keep  the  book  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents,  lest  it  might  be  shewn  to  a priest,  who  would  find  it  no 
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other  than  an  Exposition  of  the  Catechism  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  was  a flagrant  violation  not  only  of  the 
engagement  entered  into  with  Doctor  Troy,  but  of  professions  made 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  unto  whom  the  Society  had  repeatedly  declared, 
that  no  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  children,  should 
take  place  in  their  schools. 

Your  Memorialist  determined,  without  delqy,  to  inform  the  aged  and 
venerable  Doctor  Troy,  of  the  injury  he  had  sustained  in  the  abuse 
of  his  approbation.  His  Grace  heard  the  whole  with  much  emotion, 
was  greatly  agitated,  complained  grievously  of  the  cruelty  of  the  de- 
ception that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  the  intercourse  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
Society.  Shortly  after,  your  Memorialist  was  abruptly  stopped  near 
Carlisle  Bridge,  by  a servant  of  the  Society  in  Kildare  Street,  say- 
ing, 4 1 have  told  the  Board  that  I was  willing  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  you  were  the  man  that  poisoned  Doctor  Troy  against  the  Society  ; 
for  two  days  after  you  bought  those  books  of  me  the  uproar  came.9 

The  alarm  which  this  discovery  occasioned  for  the  Religion  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor,  broke  out  into  loud  complaints  against  the  So- 
iety  in  Kildare  Street ; measures  were  taken  in  Dublin  to  counteract 
its  designs ; but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  person  who  was,  under 
Providence,  mainly  instrumental  in  detecting  the  deceptious  practices 
of  the  Society,  appeared  to  be  forgotten;  and  so  little  regard  was  paid 
to  his  rights,  that  a Society  was  formed  upon  principles  which  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  admission  of  any  work,  published  by  him,  into 
any  of  the  Schools  of  Ireland.  The  introductory  volumes  prepared 
with  so  much  care  by  Doctor  England,  remained  unheeded.  Had 
the  Ecclesiastic  unto  whom  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  So- 
ciety was  confided,  reflected  on  what  was  due  to  your  Memorialist, 
he  would,  by  application  to  him,  have  found  that  the  interests  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Poor  would  be  sufficiently  consulted  by  a reduction  in 
the  prices  proportioned  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  supplied. 

Your  Memorialist,  after  fifteen  years  of  incessant  labour,  having 
accomplished  the  whole  of  the  works  in  which  he  originally  commit- 
ted himself  with  his  country,  now  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  finds  that  a struggle  with  adverse  circumstances,  which  corres- 
ponding encouragement  might  have  prevented,  must,  in  all  appear- 
ance, be  the  fate  of  his  declining  days. 

Your  Memorialist,  from  opinions  given  by  persons  eminent  for 
piety,  talants,  and  great  literary  knowledge,  has  been  led  to  expect 
that  an  examination  of  the  works  he  has  prepared  for  the  Catholic 
public,  would  be  followed  by  results  favourable  to  bis  interests : 
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should  an  investigation  of  this  nature  take  place  under  your  Lord- 
ships1  auspices,  he  cherishes  the  hope  of  its  affording  means  which 
may  lead  to  their  ultimate  suceess. 

That  your  eminent  virtues  may  long  continue  to  edify  the  people 
of  Ireland,  by  shedding  lustre  on  its  ancient,  unsullied,  and  most 
venerable  Hierarchy,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your  humble  Me- 
morialist. 

The  Works  are  as  follows . 1st  and  2nd  volumes  of  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor 
England.  A Reading-Book,  by  the  same  talented  Author.  A His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Reeve,  with  cuts.  The  Evangelical  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church.  A concise 
Modern  [Geography,  in  which  the  misrepresentations  of  Protestant 
writers  are  placed  in  a clear  point  of  view.  An  Abridgment  of  the 
same,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  Schools.  The  History  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  four  parts,  or  volumes ; — Part  I.  contains  the  His- 
tory of  England,  from  the  earliest  accounts  until  its  separation  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  Part  II.  contains  the  History  of  England,  from 
the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  until  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Part 
III.  contains  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  what  is  found  in  the  most 
ancient  Records,  until  the  Revolution  in  1691.  Part  IV.  contains 
a History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  the  year  1763. 

These  Publications  will  be  followed  by  a Work,  entitled,  "A  Con- 
tuse History  of  the  Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  the  present  Pontiff,  Gre-  - 
gory  XVI.  Forming  an  Accordance  of  the  Prophetic  Announce- 
ments of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  with  the  singular  Preservation  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  and  the  wide  spread  of  its  Spiri- 
tual Jurisdiction.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a brief  Statement  of  certain 
Particulars  essential  to  a correct  knowledge  of  the  Faith  of  Catholics 
on  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the 
Roman  Pontifical  Government.” 

This  compilation,  consisting  of  Two  Parts,  has  received  consider- 
able elucidation  by  the  light  thrown  upon  Papal  History  by  Sandinus; 
an  authority  highly  esteemed  for  profound  research  and  candid  dis- 
crimination. The  1st  Part,  in  which  the  History  of  the  Popes  is  con- 
tinued from  St  Peter  to  the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand, 
who  on  his  elevation  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  is  ready 
for  the  Press. 

27,  Polygon,  Somer's  Totvm,  London. 

March  25th,  1831. 
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That  illustrious  dignitary  of  the  Reformation  Society,  Viscount 
Mandeville,  recently  presented  two  petitions  to  the  Commons*  House 
of  Parliament,  praying  that  the  Annual  Grant  of  eleven  thousand 
pounds  to  Maynooth  College,  should  be  discontinued.  This  proce- 
dure is  sublimely  inconsistent  in  men,  who  pretend  to  make  the  in- 
struction of  Ireland  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  efforts.  Their 
inconsistency  is,  however,  equalled  by  their  sagacious  penetration  : 
for,  by  some  ray  of  evangelical  light^  they  have  discovered,  that  all 
the  evils,  which  swell  the  catalogue  of  Ireland’s  sorrows,  are  derived 
from  the  aforesaid  allowance  to  the  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 
This  was  the  hypothesis  which  Viscount  Mandeville  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  British  senate.  Such  is  the  invidiousnesa  of 
bigotry : — at  a time,  when  sympathy  is  mingling  her  tears  with  those 
of  Ireland’s  famishing  peasantry,  these  well  skilled  adepts  in  deceit, 
these  ravenous  providers  for  “No  Popery,”  have  the  harffihood  to 
declare,  that  the  distress  which  rages  in  Ireland,  is  a judgment  from 
heaven,  expressive  of  the  Almighty’s  detestation  of  the  horrors  of 
Popery / Well,  we  will  retort;  and  when  Cholera  Morbus  and  the 
Influenza  have  reached  England,  we  will  solemnly  aver,  that  they  are 
manifestations  of  heaven’s  anger  at  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  at  the  laughable  inconsistencies  of  Thirty-nine 
Articleism.  In  replying  to  Viscount  Mandeville,  Mr.  O’Connell  said, 
that  he  wished  much  to  ascertain  how  the  famines  and  the  social  un- 
settledness of  Ireland  could  be  traced  to  this  yearly  allowance  to 
Maynooth.  “ I am,  however,”  said  Mr.  O’Connell,  “ quite  willing 
to  make  this  bargain : let  not  the  Protestants  contribute  their  small 
share  of  this  eleven  thousand  pounds  to  the  support  of  a College, 
connected  with  Catholicism,  and  let  not  the  Catholics,  in  return,  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  anything  to  the  support  of  Protestantism,  or 
any  of  its  appendages.”  Of  course,  this  liberal  offer  was  refused : 
it  was  refused,  because  it  would  entrench  upon,  nay,  it  would  entirely 
destroy,  the  horrid  traffic  of  those,  who  not  merely  buy  and  sell  in  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  but  who,  in  the  temple  itself,  set  the  very  temple 
to  sale.  Even  the  sagacity  of  Viscount  Mandeville  was  bankrupt, 
when  called  upon  to  solve  the  problem,  how  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
could  bring  every  social  evil  upon  Ireland;  and  the  philosophical 
acumen  of  Captain  Gordon  himself  could  not  unfold  how  the  holy 
water,  with  which  the  Irishman  sprinkles  his  forehead,  can  prevent  the 
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productiveness  of  the  potatoe  crop.  Maynooth  is  not, — and  the  fu- 
glemen of  the  different  societies  know  well  that  it  is  not, — the  dark 
and  filthy  abyss,  out  of  which  the  blasts  of  Ireland's  wretchedness 
arise : these  blasts  are  cast  up  from  the  deep,  noxious,  gulph  of  mis- 

govemment ; and  one  great  means,  by  which  they  are  thrown  upon 
Ireland  is,  not  the  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  but  the  heterodox 
and  heterogeneous  establishment,  which,  from  the  murky  purlieus  of 
Kildare  Street,  chaunts  in  evangelical  strains,  the  song9  of  its  own 
success,  and  the  dirge  of  Ireland’s  happiness.  That  society  annually 
receives  from  government,  not  merely  eleven  thousand  pounds,  but 
more  than  twice  eleven  thousand  pounds ; and  this  said  society  is 
commended  to  the  cordial  hatred  of  every  friend  of  real  religion  and 
peace,  because,  on  every  platform,  and  in  every  pamphlet,  set  aside 
for  the  exhibition  of  bigotry,  the  envoys  of  discord  and  of  illiberality 
piously  eulogize  its  merits,  in  order,  on  dit , to  filch  frojn  unsuspecting 
credulity,  the  wherewith  to  purchase  “ Solid  pudding  for  their  empty 
praise.’’  The  only  merit  of  the  Kildare  Street  Society  is,  that  it 
serves  as  a common  sewer  to  carry  off  from  the  Catholic  chapels,  those 
disgraceful  irregular  dregs,  which  spread  nothing  but  the  noxious  ef- 
fluvia of  contamination  around  them.  My  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  liberality  of  sentiment  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his 
character,  has  denounced  this  Society  in  the  strongest  terms,  which 
Irish  eloquence  could  supply  for  Irish  patriotism  to  utter.  Doctor 
Doyle  has  done  the  same : O’Connell,  Shiel,  every  respectable  public 
character  in  Ireland,  has  recorded  a verdict  against  it ; and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  yes,  the  very  representative  of  royalty  itself,  harf, 
indirectly,  declared  this  Society  to  be  unworthy  of  public  confidence. 

But,  to  descend  to  particulars,  what  public  good  has  this  Society 
done  with  all  the  money,  which,  from  time  to  time,  it  has  received 
from  the  Public  Purse  ? Truly,  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  page  of 
Irish  history ; but,  with  what  measure  of  National  Civil,  or  Moral 
amelioration  is  its  name  connected  ? And,  with  what  ebulition  of 
party  feeling,  with  what  instance  of  party  riot,  violence,  and  assault,  is 
its  name,  or  the  names  of  some  of  its  hangers-on,  unconnected  P This 
Society  has  certainly  held  out  the  best  premiums  for  apostacy,  and 
every  thing,  which  the  veriest  enemy  of  Ireland  could  wish  to  see 
done,  this  Society  has  done  most  willingly.  It  has  cast  upon  the  land 
the  locusts  of  contention,  to  riot  in  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  country,  and  those  who  doubt  of  this,  will  find  it 
itoost  lamentably  attested  in  the  speech  which  Mr.  M.  O’Connell,  de- 
livered in  the  house  of  Commons,  on  the  state  of  the  county  Clare. 
Under  pretence  of  being  a pillar  of  light,  it  ever  has  been,  and  still  is, 
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a cloud  of  darkness ; and  the  economy  of  its  horrid  operations  has 
led  to  such  an  atrocious  violation  of  all,  both  human  and  divine  laws, 
as  cannot  be  thought  of  without  a sigh  for  the  sacred  well-being  of 
humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  been  done  for  Ireland  by 
calumniated  and  persecuted  Maynooth  ? Maynooth  has  given  to  Ire- 
land a body  of  priests,  who  are  as  pious  as  they  are  learned ; and 
whose  love  of  their  king  and  country,  is  equalled  only  by  their  unre- 
served devotion  of  themselves  to  their  flock  and  their  God.  May- 
nooth has  given  to  Ireland,  men,  who  are  far  more  successful  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  persuasion  and  mildness, 
than  the  envoys  of  the  Castle  are,  by  means  of  pistols  and  ferocity. 
Yes,  the  events  of  Ireland  are  everlastingly  trumpeting  it  forth  to  the 
attentive  and  astonished  world,  that  the  poor  and  despised  priest  of 
Ireland,  knows  better  how  to  stifle  the  angry  murmurs  of  sedition  and 
insurrection,  and  better  how  to  bridle  their  rage,  when  it  has  broken 
forth,  than  all  the  splendidly  arrayed  police  and  military,  whose  bay- 
onets and  sabres  glisten  in  the  should  be  fruitful  fields  of  Ireland. 
That  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  has  ever  been  the  best 
assistant  of  an  ungrateful  government,  in  preserving  or  restoring 
peace,  is  a fact,  for  the  verification  of  which,  he  who  doubts  it,  is 
referred  to  every  appendage  of  English  power  in  Ireland,  from  the 
days  of  Strongbow,  to  the  Vice-royalty  of  My  Lord  Anglesea. 
Lord  Anglesea  must  be  so  convinced  of  what  is  here  asserted,  that 
we  trust,  and  in  fact,  we  venture  to  declare,  that  he  would  not  object 
to  announce  it  by  “A  Proclamation,”  signed,  as  others  have 
been,  by  £.  G.  Stanley  ; and  such  a proclamation  would  be  quite  as 
respectable  as  many  which  have  been  already  issued.  If  the  Man- 
devilles,  the  Rodens,  the  Lortons  and  the  Gordons  of  the  day,  object 
to  paying  their  small  portion  of  the  eleven  thousand  pounds  which  are 
granted  Maynooth  College,  merely  because  that  College  is  a Catholic 
one,  why  may  not  the  Catholics  object  to  paying  their  share,  (which 
by-the-bye,  is  equal  to  three-fonrths  of  the  whole,)  of  the  immense 
sums  annually  voted  to  the  Hibernian  Sunday  School  Society,  as  well 
as  to  many  other  similar  societies,  the  only  clearly  defined  and  rigidly 
adhered  to  principle  of  each  of  which,  is,  a determination  to  extirpate 
that  Religion,  which  is  the  Catholic’s  consolation  here,  and  the  found- 
ation of  all  his  hopes  hereafter.  Upon  the  principle  of  Viscount 
Mandeville,  why  should  not  the  Catholics  loudly  declare  against  the 
yearly  grant  of  twenty-five  thousand  founds,  to  the  aforesaid 
Kildare  Street  Society  ? And  upon  the  same  principles,  why  should 
not  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  object  to  THE  FIVE  MIL. 
LIONS  per  annum,  which  are  wrung  from  the  fruits  of  the  sweat 
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of  their  brow,  to  furnish  with  wealth  and  with  the  means  of  luxury,  a 
Church,  the  doctrines  of  which  they  disavow,  and  the  practices  and  Ex- 
actions of  which,  they  consider  one  of  the  chief  causes  of.  much  of  their 
wretchedness  ? For  all  the  benefits,  which  the  Catholic  Clergy  of 
Ireland  confer  upon  government,  the  latter  makes  no  return,  except 
the  abovementioned  grant  of  £11,000.  But  in  fact,  the  Catholic 
Clergy  seek  no  return.  They  are  too  noble,  they  are  too  generous 
and  too  virtuous  to  become  the  hangers  on,  the  servants  of  a state. 
They  will  not  recognise,  their  flocks  will  not  recognise,  any  affinity 
between  God  and  Belial.  During  the  last  session  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment, an  Irish  member  gave  notice  of  a motion,  for  the  introduction  of 
a bill,  to  make  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  an  appendage  to  the  crown, 
and  since,  as  the  same  member  has  been  re-elected,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble he  may  re-introduce  his  motion,  a few  remarks  upon  it,  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  At  the  time  of  its  first  introduction)  it  was  very 
properly  treated  by  a new  Dublin  publication,  called,  “ The  Irish 
Rushlight and  it  is  certain,  that  if  brought  forward,  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion would  be  met  by  a simultaneous  expression  of  detestation, 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  country,  at  the  interests  of  which,  it  aims 
do  deadly  a blow.  The  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  should  not  be  led  into 
temptation  • they  should  not,  by  any  legal  provision,  be  exposed  to 
an  inducement  to  quit  the  peasant’s  cabin  for  the  Viceroy’s  castle. 
A celebrated  Protestant  lawyer,  has  pronounced  their  characters  to  be 
" pure  as  the  robes  of  their  sacred  ministry,” — and  shall  they  be  sulv 
lied  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  "yellow  dust ” of  the 
Treasury  ? Centuries  of  unreraitted  persecution ; inevitable  periodical 
famines  ; the  haughtiness,  the  cruelty,  the  exactions  of  the  ascendant 
Protestant  Church  faction ; the  very  spirit  of  their  religion ; the  very 
constitution  of  their  Irish  hearts,  have  all  combined  to  lock  the  priests 
in  indissoluble  union  with  the  people.  Undaunted  by  proscription* 
and  disregarding  the  opposition  of  pot-valiant  Evangelicals,  the  Irish 
priest  will  reject  the  offers  of  a crown  minister,  and  will  rest  satisfied 
with  the  appropriate  designation,  u servus  servorum  Dei.”  Bright- 
ened with  the  lustre  of  that  Religion,  of  which  they  are  the  unstipen- 
diary  heralds,  their  words  will  fling  a gleam  of  religious  joy,  athwart 
the  gloom  of  the  abode  of  want,  and  spurning  alike  the  “ gold  which 
might  enervate,  and  the  frowns  which  might  intimidate,”  they  will 
continue  to  ppur  oil  and  balm  upon  the  wounded  spirit  of  a misgo- 
verned people : even  whilst  " the  powers  which  be,”  through  $i© 
agency  of  the  established  Church,  are  cruelly  oppressing  them,  they 
will  continue  to  render  them  that  assistance,  which,  in  the  hour  of 
VOL.  i.  no.  7.  3 1 
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need,  they  solicit,*  and  by  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue* 
and  by  the  discharge  of  every  social  duty,tbe  Clergy  of  Maynooth 
and  of  Ireland,  will  make  it  a point,  to  merit  the  opposition  or 
such  men  as  Viscount  Mandeviile,  Lord  Lorton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  the  gallant  Captain  Gordon,  whom  die  evangelical  Lord 
Roden  has  recently  sent  to  Parliament,  to  represent  (Query  ? mis- 
represent) the  wishes  of  the  honest  inhabitants  of  the,  at  present,  close 
borough  of  Dundalk*. 

M.  P.  KL 


Oh  the  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith . 

LETTER  tV. 

Satisfactory  as  are,  I flatter  myself  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the 
evidences  which  l have  adduced  from  Scripture,  and  of  which  the 
Catholic  meaning  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Churchy  yet,  the  Reformation  Society  will,  no  doubts  contest  them 
with  me  *T  and,  from  what  I have  witnessed  of  the  perverse  obstinacy  of 
some  of  its  members,  would,  i believe,  contest  them,  though  as  clear 
as  the  mid-day  sun.  So  far,  indeed,  it  makes  a show  of  consistency 
with  the  second  principle  of  Protestantism,  the  security  of  which  I 
shall  hereafter  proceed  to  examine,  “ that  the  Scripture  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted only  in  that  sense  which  the  private  judgment  of  each  indivi- 
dual propounds."  But,  consistency,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  ad- 
hered to  throughout ; and  I hope  now  to  make  good  my  third 
position,  that  the  generality  of  Protestants  demonstrate,  by  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  belief  and  practice,  the  fallacy  of  their  fundamental 
doctrine,  that,  “ whatever  is  not  read  in  the  Bible,  nor  can  be  proved 
thereby,  m not  to-  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed 
as  an  Article  of  Faith.” 


* It  is  notorious  that  Government  are*  repeatedly  soliciting  the  co-operation  and 
aid  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy : of  this*  we  have  had  a striking  instance,  so  lately 
as  daring  the  taking  of  the  Census  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  when  every  Ca- 
tholic priest  in  the  island  was  written  to  by  the  government  secretary,  to  solicit 
his  aid  in  procuring  correct  and  faithful  returns. 
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If  the  Protestant,  who  may  peruse  these  pages,  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  blush  for  the  contradictions,  into  which  his  Church  and  her 
. Professors ’daily  fall,  let  him  -not  seek  to  hide  has  shame  from  his  eyes 
by  closing  them  against  the  first  glimmering  of  truth  ^ nor  let  him 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  stopping  his  ears  against  -doctrines  of  Infideli- 
ty, when  he  shuts  them  against  arguments,  which  exhibit  the  triutnph 
•of  reason  over  the  incongruities  of  that  religion,  which,  from  his  infan- 
cy, he  has  imbibed.  The  Faith  44  given  to  tire  saints  ” existed,  and 
flourished,  during  many  centuries  before  Protestantism  was  'devised, 
•and  will  become  more  pure,  when  the  latter  shall  cease  to  exist. 

44  -Holy  Scripture,0  declares  the  sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
44 containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; so  that  whatever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  k should  be  believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith.  . In  the 
came  of  the  Holy  Soripture,  we  do  understand  those  Canonical  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church." 

Now,  the  first  inconsistency  in  the  Protestant  system,  which  forces 
itself  upon  our  observation,  occurs  in  this  sixth  Article,  by  which  is 
laid  the  groundwork  of  the  Faith  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to 
which  most  other  Protestants  subscribe. 

We  are  assured,  in  its  commencement,  that  nothing,  without  any 
exception,  but  what  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  one  to  be  believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith : and  yet,  in 
the  conclusion,  we  are  told,  that  the  knowledge  of  even  what  books 
•constitute  the  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  Scripture,  but 
from  a very  different  authority  1 

Moreover,  the  authority,  by  which  the  Protestant  is  to  be  assured 
of  what  books  compose  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  is  no  other  than  that 
of  Tradition,  which  Tradition,  on  other  occasions,  our  adversaries  so 
•coarsely  viturperate ! How  can  they  dare  to  condemn  Catholics  for 
maintaining,  that  Scripture  is  not  the  only  Rule  of  Faith  ? 

No  more  let  them  affect  to  taunt  us  with  the  question;  How  can 
your  Traditions  be  preserved  ? 44  Out  of  your  own  mouths  shall  you 

be  judged."  The  same  medium,  which  is  able  to  preserve  and  to 
hand  down,  incorrupt,  one  Article  of  Faith,  may,  without  being  open 
to  the  charge  of  absurdity  or  impossibility,  preserve  and  hand  down 
others  also. 

But,  the  same  reply  may  be  repeated  now,  which  was  urged,  at  the 
Cheltenham  discussion,  by  the  delegates  of  the  Reformation  Society : 
that  the  Tradition,  to  which  Protestants  appeal,  is  a mere  historical 
Tradition . 
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Is  it,  indeed,  possible  that  sensible  Protestants  should  be  duped 
by  such  an  attempt  to  evade,  by  a trick  of  words,  a difficulty,  which 
presses  so  severely  on  their  system  of  belief?  The  Tradition,  to 
which  we  also  appeal,  may  be  termed  au  historical  Tradition,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  founded  on  the.  testimony  of  men,  who  report  to  us  the  belief  of 
their  times,  whether  on  points  of  divine  revelation,  or  matters  of  pro- 
fane history.  But,  is  not  the  object  of  the  Tradition,  which  Protestants 
acknowledge,  the  canonicity  of  the  sacred  books,  a matter  of  divine 
faith  to  them,  and,  consequently,  liable  to  the  same  objections,  as  are 
the  doctrines,  which  we  receive  through  the  same  channel  ? Where  is 
the  Protestant,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  acknowledges  that  his  belief, 
as  to  what  books  constitute  the  Sacred  Canon,  belongs  purely  to  his- 
torical Faith?  M We  receive,”  says  Haldane,*  “the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture by  divine  revelation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Jews  received  the 
law,  which  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai.  ••  .The  assertion,  that  the 
question  of  the  canon  is  a point  of  erudition,  not  of  divine  revelation, 
is  subversive  of  the  whole  of  revelation. . . .If  the  books,  which  com- 
pose the  canon,  are  not  matter  of  revelation,  then  we  have  too  revela- 
tion. If  the  truth  of  the  canon  be  not  established  to  us,  as  a matter 
of  revelation,  then  the  books,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  not  so 
established. . . .If,  then,  the  question  of  the  canon  be  a point  of  erudi- 
tion, not  of  divine  revelation,  so  is  every  doctrine  which  the  Scripture 
contains.** 

How  apparent  are  now  the  contradictions  of  the  Protestant  creed  ! 
For,  if  the  sole  foundation  of  Faith  is  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
upon  that  same  authority  ought  to  be  based  whatsoever  is  professed 
to  be  an  object  of  Faith.  Now,  it  appears,  that  no  object  of  Protes- 
tant Faith  is  more  important  than  the  canonicity  of  the  books  received 
as  Scripture.  Yet,  this  important  article  is  believed  upon  the  author- 
ity, not  of  Scripture,  but  of  Tradition. 

It  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  consistency  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  those  who  adopt  the  Sixth  Article  of  her 
creed,  that,  in  determining  the  books,  which  compose  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  the  Bible  of  the  Established  Church  does  not  adhere  to  the 
^ule  laid  down  in  that  Article,  but  contains  several  books,  of  which 
doubts,  by  many,  and  for  a long  while,  were  entertained. 

Thus,  to  borrow  the  reasoning  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,f  the 
Ebionites  rejected  from  the  inspired  writings  all  but  the  Gospel  of  St. 


^Haldani  on  the  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  3rd  Ed, 
pp.  78,  79, 80.  + 3rd  Letter  to  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Cheltenham  Xoafrtal. 
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Matthew;  Cerinflms  and  his  followers,  all  but  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke ; the  followers  of  Cerdo,  Tatian,  and  the  Manicheee,  rejected 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; the  Marcionites  excluded  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus ; others  excepted  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  these  were  Heretics : but,  though  Heretics, 
they  were,  as  deservedly  as  any  of  the  modern  Reformists,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  Protestants  ; for  they  united,  all,  in  protesting 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  and  those  in  union  with  it,  and  appealed, 
in  support  of  their  errors,  to  Scripture  alone,  excluding  Tradition  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  among  the  Catholics, 
various  opinions  were,  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  maintained,  re- 
specting the  canonicity  of  seven  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  received  into  the  Protestant  Bible:  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  of  St.  Jude,  the  Second  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions. Of  eome  of  these,  the  canOnicity  was  disputed  beyond  the 
middle  of  even  the  fourth  century.  St.  Augustine  informs  us,* * * §  that, 
in  the  fifth  century , many  denied  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had 
been  written  by  St.  Paul,  and  excluded  it  from  the  canon.  Nor  were 
the  doubts  in  question  limited  to  a few  dogmatizing  individuals : for 
St.  Jerome  writes,f  that,  in  his  time,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
rejected  by  the  custom  of  the  Western  Church.  The  Apocalypse  was 
reputed  by  many,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  to  be  a book 
without  Sense  or  reason,  and  was  pretended  to  have  been  the  produc- 
tion of  the  extravagant  heretic  Cerinthus,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  his  ravings.^  It  is,  indeed,  a fact,  deserving  of  considera- 
tion, that,  notwithstanding  the  confident  appeal  made  to  antiquity,  by 
the  Sixth  Article  of  the  English  Church,  not  one  among  the  different 
Canons  of  Holy  Scripture,  drawn  up  in  the  primitive  Church,  acords 
entirely  With  that  of  modern  Protestants. 

The  doubts,  which  existed  in  the  early  uges,  we  find  renewed,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jbj  the  authors  of  the  pretended  Reformation, 
Luther  and  his  followers ; who  not  enly  rejected,  as  Apocryphal, 
the  Whole  Of  the  seven  books,  mentioned  above,  but  Luther  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  gross  contumely  of  fhe  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
calling  it  a work  of  straw,  contentious,  bombastic,  and  unworthy  of  an 
Apostolical  Spirit. § 


* Iu  exposition#  inchoata  in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  n.  xi.  et  lib.  xvi.  de  civifata  Dei 

t Eptst.  139-ad  Dardittitxm,  et  Comment,  hi  Isaiam,  viii. 

t Dyonfeins  Alexandrian*  apnd  'Ettsehlum  Rirffc  Rcctes.L  7,  e.  35,  alias  24. 

§ Pra?fat.  in  Epist.  Jscdbi.  „JenH. 
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What  becomes  then  of  the  consistency  of  the  established  creed ; 
which  appoints,  in  its  sixth  article,  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  Church 
as  a criterion  for  determining  the  canonical  books,  and  yet  adopts  into 
its  canon  several  books,  of  which  great  doubt  has  been  entertained  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  which  the  boasted  Fathers  of  the 
Reformation  decidedly  rejected  ? On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  learned  St  Augustine,*  informing  us  that  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  which  Protestants  reject,  had  been  cited  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity, by  the  illustrious  ancient  writers,  who  lived  nearest  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  it  was  admitted,  as  such,  by  the  whole 
church,  Clergy  and  Laity.  In  reality,  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  by  far  more  favourable  to  those  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  are  received  into  the  Catholic  Canon,  and  excluded  from 
the  Protestant,  than  it  is  to  those,  which  are  rejected  by  the  Lutheran, 
but  adopted  by  the  established  Church. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  established  Church  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent in  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  canon  of 
Scripture,  a ground  which,  the  leading  .principle  of  her  creed  express- 
ly excludes,  but  that,  as  she  has  erected  her  canon  upon  it,  the  ground 
assumed  is  itself  unsupported  and  treacherous.  If  English  Protest- 
ants, therefore,  are  resolved  to  maintain  it,  they  owe  it  to  their  repu- 
tation, not  only  to  modify  the  sixth  Article  of  the  belief  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  whereby  Scripture  alone  is  made  the  Rule  pf  Faith, 
but  also  to  reject  all  those  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Lu- 
ther and  his  adherents  rejected,  or  to  admit  those  of  the  Old,  which 
the  Universal  Church  admits. 

I am  told,  indeed,  by  Chillingworth,t  “ that  when  Scripture  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  Rule,  by  which  all  controversies  of  Religion  are  to 
be  decided,  those  are  to  be  excepted  out  of  this  generality,  which  are 
concerning  the  Scripture  itself;”  and  by  Hooker  § “ that  no  science 
doth  make  known  the  principles  whereon  it  buildeth.”  But  such  an- 
swers offer  no  solution  to  the  contradictions,  which  1 have  exhibited, 
and  which  they  acknowledge ; and  merely  deprecate  our  taking  advan- 
tage of  them.  If  Protestants  will  hold  absurdities,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  they  are  exposed.  Chillingworth,  however,  seems,  short- 
ly after,  to  become  ashamed  of  the  incongruities  of  his  Church  ; and 
seeks  to  rid  himself  of  them,  by  saying,  “I  may  believe  the  questioned 


* Pe  Prwdeatipatione  Sanctorum,  Cap.  xiv.  n.  26,  et  seq. 

t The  Rdigbi  of  Protestants  a safe  way.  Cap.  2,  Sect  27. 

% Ecdtsiasi.  Fo^ty,  Book  3,  Sect 0,  p.  132.  Ed.  Lond.  1705. 
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books  to  be  canonical,  but  I cannot,  in  reason,  believe  this  erf  them  so 
undoubtedly , as  those  books  which  were  never  questioned . At  least,  I 
hpve  no  warrant  to  damn  any  man  who  shall  doubt  of  them,  or  deny 
them  now ; having  the  example  of  Saints  in  heaven,  either  to  justify  or 
excuse  such  their  doubting  or  denial.”*  Divine  Faith  admits,  how- 
ever, of  no  decrees  of  certainty,  but  is  expelled  by  the  least  doubt, 
and  consequently  we  have  Chillingworth,  the  redoubted  champion  of 
Protestantism,  compelled  by  the  contradictions,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  involved  him,  to  expose  himself  to  the  se- 
vere strictures  of  Haldane>  by  resting  the  canon  of  Scripture,  not  on 
divine  revelation,  but  on  erudition,  “ thereby  subverting  the  whole  of 
revelation;”  for,  adds  this  author,  “if  whole  books  of  Scripture  are 
rejected,  then  both  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  are  subverted.”+ 

Besides  the  inconsistency,  which  I have  just  now  pointed  out, 
Protestants  are  guilty  of  a second,  no  less  palpable,  instance,  in  the 
motive,  which  induces  them  to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

For,  in  conformity  with  their  fundamental  principle,  that  Scripture  is 
the  sole  Rule  of  Faith,  they  ought  to  admit  its  inspiration,  on  its  own 
authority  alone,  and  certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  Tradition:  yet  1 
hope  to  satisfy  impartial  Protestants,  that  the  true  motive  of  their  be- 
lief in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  its  own  authority,  but 
Tradition  only. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  surprised  that  I should  consider  sepa- 
rately the  canon  of  Scripture  and  its  inspiration ; but  for  so  doing,  I 
am  authorized  as  well  by  reason  as  by  the  example  of  writers,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Apprehension  of  the  alarm,  which  the  position,  1 have  undertaken  to 
establish,  may  create  in  consciences,  that  have  hitherto  slumbered  in 
delusive  repose,  might  induce  me  to  lay  it  aside,  did  I not  remember 
the  fearful  words  of  the  sacred  text;  “there  is  a way  that  seemeth  to 
a men  right,  and  the  ends  thereof  lead  to  death. ”£ 

Before  entering  directly  on  the  subject  to  which  I am  about  to  pro- 
ceed, it  will  not  be  unimportant  to  my  general  design,  that  I should 
notice  the  uncertainties  under  which  Protestants  labour,  when  the/ 
treat  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  If  any  portion  of  their  creed 
ought  to  be  free  from  uncertainty,  it  shotild  be  this.  As  they  pro- 


* Ecclesiast  Polity,  Book  3,  Sect  38.  Ed.  bond.  1705. 
f On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Boly  SeriptorCij.p.  1^^'  { Proverbs  xvi.  25. 
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fess  to  build  upon  its  testimony  alone  die  whole  system  of  their  reli- 
gious belief,  it  follows,  that  the  nature  of  that  belief  must  necessarily 
vary,  according  to  (he  character  of  the  authority,  which  they  attribute 
to  Scriptural  testimony.  If,  on  satisfactory  evidence,  it  be  admitted 
throughout  as  the  word  of  God,  then,  indeed,  eveiy  article  received 
on  its  testimony,  is  received  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  word,  and 
is  viewed  as  an  object  of  divine  Faith ; but  if  it  be  not  recognised 
throughout  as  the  word  of  the  Deity,  if  any  uncertainty  whatever  be 
entertained  on  that  head,  then  the  doctrine,  which  it  delivers,  may  be 
viewed  as  credible,  as  excluding  all  fear  of  error,  but  such  credibility 
or  infallibility  can  never  suffice  for  an  act  of  divine  Faith.  For  divine 
Faith  is  essentially  incompatible  with  all  doubt  whatsoever.  Nay 
more,  if  even  a portion  of  the  book,  said  to  be  the  word  of  God,  be 
excepted  from  the  character  of  certain  inspiration,  the  book  itself  can 
be  said  to  be  inspired  in  a moral  sense  only • To  develope  more 
clearly  a point  of  so  much  practical  importance,  I cannot  do  better 
than  employ  the  language  of  a late  Protestant  author,*  with  whose 
sentiments  on  this  matter,  mine  perfectly  coincide. 

Speaking  of  some  writers  of  his  own  communion,  who  assert,  that 
certain  parts  of  Scripture,  concerning  matters  of  alleged  minor  import- 
ance, are  exceptions  from  the  inspiration  of  the  rest,  “ the  levity,”  he 
says,  “not  to  say  the  profan«ne6s  of  this  manner  of  treating  the  holy 
Scriptures,  ought  to  be  held  in  abhorrence.  Their  paramount  autho 
rity,  and  their  unity  as  the  word  of  God,  are  thus  set  aside.  The 
Bible  is  converted  int  o another  book  ; and  a new  revelation , were 
6uch  licentious  principles  of  interpretation  admitted,  would  become  in- 
dispensable, to  teach  the  bumble  Christian,  ‘who  takes  it  for  a lamp 
unto  his  feet,  and  a light  unto  his  path,’  what  portion  of  it  he  is  to 
consider  as  from  God,  and  what  as  from  roan, — what  parts  are  of  ‘ a re- 
ligious nature,’  from  which  he  may  derive  edification,  and  in  which  he 
may  converse  with  God,**— and  what  parts  relate  only  to  ‘ common  or 
civil  affairs/  with  which  be  has  no  concern,  and  respecting  which  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  speak  of  them  as  inspired.  If,  in  this  man- 
ner, inspiration  is  first  denied  to  the  words,  and  next  to  such  things 
ms  are  not  supposed  to  be  ‘of  a religious  nature/  the  progress  to  the 
non-inspiration  of  whole  books  of  Scripture,  is  perfectly  easy  and  na- 
tural; and  if  whole  books  are  rejected,  then,  both  the  authenticity  and 
inspiration  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  are  subverted.  For  if  the 
canon  has  admitted  one  uninspired  book,  there  is  no  security  that  it 


♦ ftiddane  on  t^^ospiratioo  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  p.  1 16 
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has  not  admitted  more ; and  if  that  canon  has  been  recognised  by 
Jesus  Christ,  with  one  uninspired  book,  every  book  in  the  collection 
may  be  uninspired,  notwithstanding  that  recognition..  .The  discovery, 
in  like  manner,  of  one  single  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  not  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  make  void  the  declaration,  that  * all  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,’  and  would  render  inspiration 
necessary,  to  tell  us  what  part  of  it  is  inspired,  and  what  is  not. 
According  to  those  writers,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion, we  have  not  the  pure  word  of  God.” 

What,  then,  shall  the  Protestant  conclude,  who  reflects  on  the  va- 
riations of  so  many  distinguished  writers  of  his  communion,  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? Can 
they  fail  to  make  a deep  impression  on  all,  whose  judgments  are  not 
obscured  by  prejudice,  of  the  insecurity  of  that  system  of  religion, 
whose  principles,  those  even,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  sure,  are 
full  of  uncertainty  ? 

Haldane  contends,  as  we  have  seen,  for  one  kind  only  of  inspira- 
tion, throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  " plenary  inspiration ; ” 
affecting,  not  merely  the  sentiments  cf  the  writer,  but  the  words  also 
in  which  he  delivers  them  ; and  inveighs  earnestly  against  the  danger 
and  wickedness  of  a different  opinion.  a The  unholy  invention,”  he 
writes,  “ that  the  inspiration  is  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  words,  is  the 
figment  of  an  ill-employed  ingenuity. . . . Yet,  degrading  views,  both 
of  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  thj  Scriptures,  too  generally  prevail ; 
and  the  writers  of  most  influence  on  the  public  mind , instead  of  cor- 
recting these  errors,  lend  all  their  influence  to  their  establishment.* 

Doddridge  + distinguishes  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
into  three  kinds : inspiration  of  suggestion , when  God  speaks  direct- 
to  the  mind,  dictating  the  very  words  to  be  employed ; of  elevation, 
when  “ the  faculties,  though  they  act  in  a regular,  and,  as  it  seems, 
common  manner,  are  nevertheless  raised  to  some  extraordinary  de- 
gree, so  that  the  performance  is  mofe  truly  sublime,  noble,  and  pa- 
thetic, than  what  would  have  been  produced  merely  by  the  force  of 
man’s  natural  genius ; and  of  super  intendency , when  “ God  keeps  a 
person  more  secure  from  error,  in  what  he  speaks  and  writes,  than  he 
could  have  been  merely  by  the  natural  exercise  of  his  faculties.”  To 
the  first  of  these  degrees  should  be  ascribed,  he  thinks.  The  Book  of 
Revelations,  and  some  other  par  ts  of  Scripture,  but  not  alt  the  history 


♦ On  the  genuineness,  &c.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Preface,  p. 
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of  it,  nor  all  the  Epistolary  parts.  To  the  second,  he  ascribes  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  holy  writ,  as  also,  not  improbably  some  writings  of 
ike  heathens . To  the  third,  he  attributes  the  New  Testament  gene- 
rally. In  like  manner,  Jenkins  * assigns  such  matters  in  Scripture,  as 
belong  to  sense,  natural  reason,  and  memory,  to  the  mere  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bis  support  against  error.  Many  other  Protes- 
tant authors,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite,  maintain  similar  opinions. 

Now  the  word  inspiration,  as  Haldane  correctly  observes,  f signi- 
fies “ a breathing  into/'  in  which  literal,  and  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  inspiration  of  superintendence , is  no  inspiration  at  all. 
Besides,  mere  superintendence  or  assistance,  which  preserves  from 
error,  whether  it  be  termed  inspiration,  or  not,  does  not  render  that  to 
which  it  is  applied,  the  word  oj  God , since  it  implies  no  communication 
of  his  language,  or  sentiments,  but  only  the  infallible  word  of  man, 
and  hence  every  act  of  faith  founded  thereon,  is  essentially  an  act  of 
human , not  of  divine  faith,  which  can  be  established  on  no  other  tes- 
timony than  that  of  God  ! 

The  degradation  to  which  the  inspired  writings  are  subjected  by 
Protestant  divines,  does  not  end  here.  Doddrige,  $ after  citing  a por- 
tion of  one  of  Seed's  sermons,  in  which  it  is  justly  argued,  that  “a  par- 
tial inspiration,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no  inspiration  at  all : 
for  mankind  would  be  as  much  embarrassed  to  know  what  was  inspi- 
red, and  what  not,  as  they  could  be  to  collect  a religion  for  them- 
selves, the  consequences  of  which  would  be,  that  we  are  left  just  where 
we  were,  and  that  God  put  himself  to  a great  expense  of  miracles,  to 
effect  nothing  at  all/'  very  soon  after  citing  those  words,  Doddridge, 
by  a glaring  inconsistency,  as  Haldane  terms  it,  falls  into  the  very  er- 
ror which  Seed  reproves,  and  actually  excludes  from  even  the  inspi- 
ration of  superintendency,  certain  facts*  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. “I  leave  other  objections/'  he  writes,  “to  be  answered  by  those, 
if  any  such  there  he,  who  imagine  that  Paul  would  need  an  immediate 
revelation  from  Heaven,  and  a miraculous  dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  remind  Timothy  of  the  cloak  and  writings,  which  he  left  at  Troas, 
or  to  advise  him  to  mingle  a little  wine  with  his  water!" 

Pretyman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Christian  The- 
ology,"  a work  much  extolled  by  those  of  his  own  communion,  speaks 
of  the  Scriptures  in  an  equally  lax  manner,  as  Doddridge  does,  or  even 
more  so.  “ The  authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  teaches,  § 
were  sometimes  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not 


* On  the  Christian  Religipn,  Vol.  9,  p.  85.  f P.  91.  \ p.  437.  § Vol  p.  7. 
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upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communication ; 
but  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary , it  was 
always  afforded.”  Now,  how  is  the  ignorant  Protestant  to  assure 
himself,  with  that  assurance  which  is  requisite  for  divine  faith,  what 
are  the  parts  of  Scripture,  for  which  divine  assistance  was  necessary  ? 
Yet,  acknowledging  no  judge  of  religious  controversies,  besides  his 
own  private  judgment,  each  one  is  bound  to  determine  this  matter  for 
himself  Into  what  a labyrinth  of  difficulties  he  is  plunged,  if  Bishop 
Pretyman’s  system  be  correct.  But,  cannot  the  Bishop  afford  some 
counsel  to  the  anxious  members  of  his  own  persuasion?  Listen,  my 
Protestant  reader,  to  his  reply ! * “ If  it  be  asked,  by  what  rule,  we 
are  to  distinguish  the  inspired,  from  the  uninspired  parts  of  these 
books,  I answer,  that  no  general  rule  can  he  prescribed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  inspired,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains, 
without  any  exception  or  reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascer- 
tained and  allowed,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence , whether  the  know- 
ledge of  a particular  fact  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  information,  or  whether  it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revela- 
tion from  God ; whether  any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the 
natural  powers  of  the  Historian , or  whether  it  was  written  by  the 
positive  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  This  is,  at  least,  plainly 
spoken;  and,  in  a work  too,  designed  principally  for  the  use  of 
young  students  in  divinity.  It  may  be  taken  as  no  bad  illustration  of 
the  reasoning  of  Haldane,  quoted  above ; “ that,  after  inspiration  is 
denied  to  such  things  as  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  a religious  nature, 
the  progress  to  the  non-inspiration  of  whole  books  of  Scripture 
is  perfectly  easy  and  natural.”  We  shall  see  this  still  better  exem- 
plified before  I conclude. 

The  bishop  continues:  “We  may,  in  like  manner,  suppose  that 
some  of  the  precepts , delivered  in  the  books  called  Hagiographa,” 
(which  include  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Esdras,  Esther,  Job,  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and 
Daniel)  “ were  written  without  any  supernatural  assistance .”  Again, 
in  discoursing  on  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  he  recom- 
mends to  his  readers,  a Tract  of  Mr.  William  Parry,  from  which  he 
cites  f the  following  words : “ If  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the 
spirit,  respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  extended  only  to 
what  appears  to  be  its  proper  province , matters  of  a religious  and 
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moral  nature , then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  every  thing, 
contained  in  their  writings,  were  suggested  immediately  by  the  spirit, 
or  not ; whether  Luke  were  inspired  to  say,  that  the  ship,  in  which 
he  sailed  with  Paul,  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Melita;  or, -whe- 
ther Paul  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit , in  directing  Timothy 
to  bring  with  him  the  cloak,  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books, 
but  especially  the  parchments ; foi  the  answer  is  obvious  : these  were 
not  things  of  a religious  nature , and  no  inspiration  was  necessary 
concerning  them  ." 

Benson's  reasoning  goes  still  farther  to  overturn  the  security,  which 
Protestants  may  think  they  have  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.* 
This  writer  extends  the  phrase,  " inspired  Scripture/'  to  such  works, 
as  were  “ reviewed  and  approved  by  inspiration."  He  then  tells  us, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  derive  their  Infallibility  (ob- 
serve, Protestant  reader,  that  a learned  writer  of  your  communion, 
seems  to  reduce  inspiration  to  mere  Infallibility !)  from  their  being 
written,  taught,  reviewed,  or  approved  of,  by  some  of  the  Apostles : 
and,  accordingly,  he  expressly  attributes  + the  security,  which  we 
have  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospels,  written  by  Mark  and  Luke,  not  to 
those  Evangelists  having  been  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but,  to  our 
knowing,  from  history,  that  they  received  the  approbation  of  the  Apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul.  As  to  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  written  also  by  St. 
Luke,  that,  he  argues,  may  justly  he  thought  to  have  had  a similar 
approbation.  He  afterwards  § adduces  several  instances,  in  addition 
to  those  cited  by  Doddridge  and  Pretyman,  as  having  been  written 
without  any  inspiration,  and  concludes,**  that  such  things  only,  are,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  inspiration,  a6,  all  circumstances  consider- 
ed, required  inspiration  ; and  such  things  to  human  reason,  as  human 
reason,  alone,  was  capable  of.  Now,  were  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  judged  of,  by  this  Rule,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  his- 
torical parts,  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  larger  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  much  of  even  the  other  parts,  will  be  excluded  from 
inspiration,  or  be  admitted  as  only  doubtfully  inspired.  Nay,  even 
that  portion,  wherein  is  contained  prophecy,  on  which,  many  ground 
their  most  satisfactory  proof  of  inspiration,  might  be  considered  as 
merely  an  historical  narrative  of  predictions,  originally,  indeed,  de- 
livered by  inspiration,  but  recorded  without  any  * supernatural  assist- 
ance, in  the  same  manner  as  Wright  has  written  the  Life  of  Christ, 


* Essay  on  inspiration,  among  Watson’s  tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  479,  &c. 
t P-473.  $p-  470.  **  p.478. 
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and  Cave  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  recounting,  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, their  miracles  and  predictions. 

We  may,  at  this  day,  witness  frightful  illustrations  of  the  sad  con- 
sequences, to  which  Protestant  speculations  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  have  conducted.  On  the  Continent,  in  general,  but  especially 
in  Germany,  the  most  eminent  professors  and  divines  of  the  Reform- 
ed Churches,  as  well  as  the  most  dignified  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
fiocks,  over  which  they  preside,  have  renounced  their  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  veracity  of  whatever  is  recorded 
therein,  which  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  their  understanding.* 
But,  I expressly  confine  myself  to  the  authority  of  English  Protestant 
theologians. 

In  a recent  and  extolled  publication,  from  the  pen  of  a minister  of 


* See  the  candid  statements  contained  in  a work  recently  published  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rose:  “ The  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  described;  being  the  sub- 
stance  of  four  discourses , preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1835.” 
From  this  authentic  work,  it  appears  that  the  most  dreadful  infidelity,  originating 
in  the  Protestant  principle  of  acknowledging  no  other  rule  of  faith  than  Scripture, 
and  no  other  authority  in  interpreting  it,  than  each  man’s  private  judgement,  has 
overwhelmed  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Scripture,  the  learned  Michaelis,  denied  the  inspiration  of  many 
books  ; the  immortal  Sember,  (as  be  has  been  called  in  England,)  and  bis  follow- 
ers, reject  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ; Henke,  the  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Helmstadt,  earnestly  maintains  that  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to 
prove  its  inspiration,  are  to  be  viewed  only  in  the  same  light,  as  the  expressions  of 
Cicero,  describing  the  inspiration  of  the  Poets,  or  those  of  Qnintilian,  respecting 
Plata  Others,  men  of  great  repute  for  learning,  and  holding  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Universities  and  the  Church,  have  gone  much  farther,  and  still  proclaiming 
themselves  Protestants,  reduce  every  miracle  related  in  Scripture,  to  natural  effects; 
while  others  proclaim  the  authors  of  such  miracles,  to  be  either  men  of  weak  minds, 
or  artfnl  impostors.  Hence,  many,  shocked  at  so  great  excesses,  have  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  See  pp.  9.  50.  63.  78  Luther  and  other  early 
Protestant  writers,  had  set  an  example  of  contemning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  preg- 
nant with  future  impiety.  Luther,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ch.  i.  writes 
that  St,  Peter ; the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  did  live  and  teach  beside  the  word  of  God, 
“extra  verbum  Dei and  on  Ps.  45,  he  says : ‘'collect  all  the  wisdom  of  Moses,  and 
yon  shall  find  it,  before  God,  either  idolatry,  or  hypocritical  wisdom.’)  The  Centu- 
riators  of  Magdeburg,  Cent*  1.  L.  ii.  c.  10.  sect,  on  St  James,  write,  that  the  Apos- 
tle, Paul,  was  guilty  of  no  small  error,  in  purifying  himself  in  the  temple,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  Jews,  Acts  xxi.  36.  In  the  Tower  disputation  against  Campian,  A D. 
1581,  Goaden,  one  of  the  Protestant  champions,  in  the  6th  argument  of  the  se- 
cond day’s  conference,  affirmed  that  St  Peter  had  erred  in  faith,  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Also  Whitaker  De  Ecclesia  contra  Bellarmini  Controversies 
2,  q.  4.  in  like  manner  arraigns  St.  Peter,  after  the  descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
•f  great  errors,  both  in  faith  and  morals. 
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the  Established  Church,  we  may  find  languge,  employed  in  reference 
to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Divine  word,  the  like  to  which,  had  it  been 
uttered,  even  in  more  qualified  terms,  at  the  recent  public  discussions 
on  religion,  by  a Catholic,  would  have  drawn  down,  in  thundering 
peals,  the  cry  of  “ Infidelity.”  The  writer,  to  whom  I refer,  is  the 
Rev.  R.  Grier,  In  his  soi-distant  reply  to  “ The  End  of  Religious 
Controversy,”  he  writes  thus  : * u To  pronounce,  with  confidence , 
what  books  of  the  Canon , or  parts  of  books , are  inspired,  and  what 
not , belongs  not , certainly y to.  a Member  of  the  Church  of  England . 
So  that,  when  he  (Bishop  Milner)  asks,  how  we  learned  wbat  books 
have  been  written  by  Divine  inspiration,  or  how  we  have  ascertained, 
that  any  books,  at  all,  have  been  so  written  ? we  may  answer,  that 
where  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare,  that  they  set  forth  a divine  Re- 
velation, or,  that  they  express  the  word  of  God,  we  believe  them  to 
do  80.  But,  AS  TO  THE  FACT  OF  THEIR  INSPIRATION,  WE  MUST, 
WITH  AWE  AND  MODESTY,  HUMBLY  DECLINE  TO  SAY,  WHAT  WE 

BELIEVE,  NO  CHURCH,  ANCIENT  OR  MODERN,  CAN  EVER  ATTEST.” 

This  passage  needs  no  comment  A Protestant  clergyman,  of  the  present 
day,  gives  up,  on  his  own  part,  (and,  to  the  best  of  his  persuasion,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  Members  of  the  English  Established  Church)  the 
certainty  of  what  books  of  Scripture  are  inspired,  and  the  very  fact  of 
their  inspiration,  and  thereby  renounces,  at  once,  his  divine  faith  in 
the  inspiration  of  any  of  them,  and,  consequently,  in  all  doctrines, 
which  are  usually  believed,  solely,  because  they  occur  in  what  are 
denominated  the  inspired  writings. 

The  conclusion,  which  I derive  from  the  preceding  exposition,  is : 

First : That,  for  Protestants  to  establish,  on  secure  grounds,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  a task,  the  difficulty  of  which, 
those,  who  are  the  best  qualified  to  judge,  have  been  the  most  ready, 
expressly  or  implicitly,  to  acknowledge.  In  this  view,  what  ( have  just 
written  is  not  an  irregular  digression,  but  a useful  introduction  to  my 
position,  that  Protestants  cannot  establish  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
on  any  other  authority,  than  that  of  Tradition. 

Secondly  : That  the  variations  and  contradictions  of  so  many  emi- 
nent Protestant  Divines,  bear  testimony  to  their  not  being  of  that  true 
ministry,  which  was  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, that  his  followers  “ be,  no  more,  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.”+ 


* Chap.  i.  p.  d. 
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Thirdly  : That,  since  Protestantism  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  inspir- 
ation of  Scripture  on  no  secure  foundation,  as  is  acknowledged  by  the 
testimonies  which  I have  cited  from  so  many  of  its  authorized  teach- 
ers ; »whereas,  Catholicism  erects  it  on  a basis,  secure  against  all  doubt 
o£  its  Professors ; it  follows,  that,  in  reality.  Catholics  do  hold  the 
written  word  in  far  higher  reverence  than  Protestants  reasonably 
can  do. 

Some  one  may  object,  that  Catholic  divines  have  had  their  disa- 
greements concerning  the  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  But, 
besides  that  the  doubts  entertained  by  a few  Catholics,  did  not  pro- 
ceed half  so  far  as  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Protestants,  whom  I have 
adduced,  the  practical  effect,  moreover,  which  such  diversity  of  opi- 
nions can  have  on  Catholics,  is  widely  different  from  that,  which  they 
must  have  on  Protestants.  The  latter  acknowledge  no  Rule  of  Faith 
but  Scripture,  nor  any  judge,  to  whom  they  are  compelled  to  submit, 
besides  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  each  one’s  private  judg- 
ment; hence,  if  a doubt  be  raised  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
there  remains  no  other  motive  for  their  divine  faith,  nor  any  authority, 
to  which  each  one  is  bound  to  yield  the  doubts  of  his  private  opi- 
nion ; whereas,  every  Catholic  not  only  admits  the  unwritten,  as  well 
as  the  written  word  of  God,  but  is,  moreover,  conscientiously  satisfi- 
ed of  the  authority  of  his  Church,  and  can  rest  thereon,  in  perfect 
security,  his  belief. 

I may  be  told,  that,  although  some  Protestants  have  written  indis- 
creetly on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  yet,  that  the  multitude  of 
Protestants  do  embrace  it,  without  any  distinction.  But,  on  what  au- 
thority do  they  so  embrace  it  P Can  they  give  an  account  of  the  feith, 
which  is  in  them  better  than  those  learned  men  of  their  communion, 
at  whose  opinions  they  are  justly  shocked?  Such  an  account  as  they 
can  give,  I proceed  to  examine. 


T.  J.  B. 
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tt  If  the  sceptic  enquires  of  me,  * why  I feel  sensation  so  profound  for  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  Slave/  I answer  him,  in  the  words  which  proenced  so  striking  an  effect  in 
the  Roman  Senate, ' I am  a man ; and  in  every  thing  concerning  man,  I am  a pasty.* 
Bnt  if  a Christian,  and  not  a sceptic,  were  to  ask  me  this  question,  1 would  raise 
tny  hand,  and  point  to  heaven.  We  believe  in  him  whose  coming  was  announced 
by  the  songs  of  angels,  and  whose  last  words  breathed  consolation  to  man.  Can 
we  then  be  afraid  of  combining,  in  glorious  energy,  for  the  relief  of  those,  who  are 
in  so  sad  a condition.” 

Mr,  ShieT t speech  at  a meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  sun  in  the  morning  ascending  the  sky, 

Washed  in  the  waters, — pure  emblem  of  joy, — 

Dispels  at  his  rising  the  horrors  of  night, 

And  flings  o’er  the  world  all  the  raptures  of  light. — 

But,  oh ! what  of  rapture,  of  bliss,  or  of  peace, 

Can  it  bring  to  the  Slave  ? Do  his  agonies  cease  ? 

Nor  darkness,  nor  light,  can  e’er  solace  his  pain, 

Each  pulse  adds  a link  to  his  flesh-grinding  chain  : 

E’en  sleep  brings  no  rest — forliis  pallet  of  straw 
Is  pressed  with  a body,  sore,  sleepless  and  raw. 

Is  wet  with  the  tears  which  embalm  all  his  sorrow. 

Can  tears  fling  a sweet  in  the  gall  of  to-morrow  ? 

Can  sighs,  which  he  heaves  o’er  the  griefs  of  the  past, 

Persuade  the  poor  Negro  those  griefs  were  his  last  ? 

When  nature,  exhausted,  no  longer  can  weep. 

And  seeks  to  drown  woe  in  the  Lethe  of  sleep. 

He  turns  to  repose but  the  clank  of  his  chain 
Brings  back,  o’er  his  mind,  all  his  hardships  again. — 

Or,  if  straggling  slumber  should  halt  on  his  eye, 

Oh,  whence  came  that  tear,  and  that  half  broken  sigh  ? 

Or  whence  was  that  writhe,  and  the  consequent  scream  ? — 

The  whip  of  the  slave  driver  smacks  in  his  dream, 

It  scares  all  repose,  and  forbids  him  to  sleep. 

Re-opens  his  wounds,  and  compels  him  to  weep. 

At  day-light’s  first  glimmer  he  rises  to  toil. 

His  labour — his  sweat — and  his  tears  till  the  soil, — 

Yes,  harnessed  for  labour — a barefooted  slave, — 

Man,  robbed  of  his  nature,  is  urged  to  the  grave. 
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Let  luxury  look  fromdier  high  flavoured  meal, 

On  the  slave's  haggard  form,  and  his  long  backward  heel : 
Disfigured  and  fleshless,-* • emaciate — wan, 

T'were  hard  from  his  semblance  to  judge  him  a man. 

His  body  bends  forward — his  bones  cleave  his  skin, 

Which  scarcely  conceals  how  his  heart  beats  within  ; — 

His  eyebrows  and  ringlets  are  clotted  with  gore, 

The  cart  whip  hangs  o’er  him,  still  thirsting  for  more, 

Each  stroke  drinks  his  blood,  and  each  sigh  steals  his  breath, 
No  hope  but  his  Idol, — no  solace  but  Death  : 

When  hungry  and  fainting,  with  quivering  lip, 

He  asks  for  his  food,  and  his  bread  is  the  whip  ! — 

Halting  through  weakness,  he  staggers  and  falls, 

He  labours  to  rise  at  the  Slave-Master's  calls ; 

His  gearings  are  loosed,  and  kicks,  goads,  and  the  rod 
Assail  him  whilst,  shrieking,  he  bleeds  on  the  sod, 

Till,  torn  with  the  lash,  he  convulsively  cries, 

And,  MURDERED  BY  ENGLAND,  he  sullenly  dies.— 
What ! — England,  who  leads  the  proud  van  of  the  free, 
Who  planted,  for  .Europe,  young  Liberty's  tree, 

Who  flung  round  the  nations  she  calls  not  her  own, 

The  halo  of  blessings,  which  circles  her  throne, 

Shall  England,  despising  humanity's  cause, 

Refuse  to  her  Negro,  tire  boon  of  her  laws  P — 

And  whilst  to  strange  nations  full  freedom  she  gave, 

Shall  a subject  continue  to  groan  as  her  slave  ? 

Whilst  freedom  for  Europe  she  buys  with  her  gore, 

What  freedom  shall  Indians  vainly  implore  ? 

Whilst  Paeans  of  praise  from  the  white  nations  rise, 

Shall  Afric , on  Britain,  breathe  curses  and  sighs. 

And  call  down  the  vengeance  of  blood  from  the  skies  ? 

The  joys  of  the  world  are  but  agents  of  pain, 

Man  asks  them  for  pleasure,  but  asks  it  in  vain  : — 

But  not  so  with  PITY — kind  Heaven’s  bequest, — 

Which  flows  from  the  heart  to  console  the  distressed. 

Its  garlands  are  holy — they  bloom  not  in  blood — 

Its  work,  like  its  giver's,  is  “ doing  of  good  ; ” — 

Let  Freemen  then  prize  it,  the  pearl  of  their  fame, 

And  Britons  esteem  it,  the  gem  of  their  name* 

If  man  be  in  darkness, "com passion's  a light, 

A meteor  of  joy  in  adversity’s  night, 
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Which  bursts  on  the  soul  in  the  brightness  of  peace, 

Its  rays  are  a spell,  at  which  sufferings  cease : 

Rich  fountain  of  comfort  in  life's  dreary  plain, 

The  pilgrim  of  eoirow  there  loses  his  pain. 

The  sails  of  our  commerce  are  widely  unfurled* 

The  6wbrd  of  our  armies  chastiseth  the  world : 

The  pride  of  our  foemen  is  drowned  in  their  gore, 

And  conquest  proclaims  us  “ The  Lords  of  the  Shore/* 
Shall  greatness  be  cruel  ? — Be  tarnished  with  guile  ? 

Shall  nations  in  tears*  all  our  glory  defile  ? 

Let  valour  be  just, — and  as  feeling  as  brave, 

Let  triumph  be  hallowed  by  aiding  the  Slave. 

Since  bliss  must  arise  from  the  smiles  of  the  heart* 

Go  pour  healing  balm  on  the  Indian rs  smart ; — 

For  rich  in  the  blessings  of  heaven  are  shrined, 

The  fears  which  We  shed  o’er  the  woes  of  mankind* 

And  Angels  of  mercy  will  wave  o’er  the  grave, 

A banner  of  praise  for  u The  FrhcKd  of  thf.  Suave." 

H. 

Birmingham,  1831. 
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ROME. — All  seerae  to  be  tranquil  in 

the  capital  of  Christendom : and  as  trou- 
bles are  the  fruitful  source  of  news,  of 
which  tranquillity  Is  barren,  we  have 
little  to  communicate  to  oar  readers, 
frotp  the  eternal  city.-  W e have  heard 
and  from  good  authority,  that  his  Holi- 
ness, has  through  the  Nuncio,  Monsig- 
nor Spadaccini,  applied  to  the  British 
Government,  for  permission  to  raise  a 
body  of  10,0(K1  troops  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  application  has  been  success- 
ful 

UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a consolation  for  the  faithful,  who 
lament  the  state  of  religion  in  some  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  be  in* 
formed  that  it  is  making  progress  in  A- 


merlea.  They  will  return  repeated 
thanks  to  God.  On  perusing  the  following 
details,  which  we  have  abridged  from  a 
Catholic  Jonrnal  of  the  United  States. 

“ M.  R4z£,  an  American  Missionary, 
the  same  who  came  to  Europe  three 
years  age;  and  collected,  principal- 
ly ia  Germany,  sortie  fends  for  the 
dtecese  of  Cinhcinnati,  to  which  he  be- 
longs ; M.  Rise,  immediately  oh  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  resumed  his 
missionary  labours.  He  made,  last 
year,  an  excursion  into  the  north,  and 
visited  principally  certain  tribes  of  Indi- 
dians,  some  of  whom  had  hot,  far  a long 
time,  even  seen  a Priest.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  he  arrived  among  the 
Pottawatamas,  who  inhabit  the  country 
neat*  till  river  St.  Joseph.  As  soon  as 
they  learned  that  a black  gown  (for  so 
they  call  a Priest),  war  arrived  among 
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tfretti,  they  came  in  crowds' and  encamp- 
ed round  his  hut.  A great  u umber  beg- 
ged to  be  baptised ; but  the  missionary 
admitted  none  to  that  sacrament  but 
such  as  he  had  time  to  instruct,  and  on 
whose  dispositions  he  could  best  rely. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  principal  chiefs 
held  a council  to  consider  the  means  of 
erecting  a Catholic  Chapel.  One  of 
them  advised,  that,  as  they  ha4  already 
buildings  for  other  missionaries,  those 
should  be  converted  into  a Chapel  for 
the  black  gown  It  was  therefore  resolv- 
ed to  give  notice  to  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries to  leave  the  place  in  a month : 
this  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  left 
the  place  at  the  time  appointed.  The 
Abbd  Bad  in,  accompanied  by  a pious 
hidy  of  Detroit,  who  speaks  the  Indian 
language,  came  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he 
was  very  well  received.  According  to 
the  latest  intelligence,  he  was  preparing 
seventy  Indians  for  baptism.  Miss 
Campo,  who  served  him  as  interpreter, 
has  devoted  herself,  out  of  seal  and  pie* 
ty,  to  assist  the  Missionaries  in  their  la- 
bours. 

FrOm  Detroit,  M.  Reae  proceeded  to 
Shalt  St  Mary,  where  he  could  not 
make  a long  stay,  oh  account  of  the  sail- 
ing of  the  steam  boat:  he  was, however, 
able  to  instruct  some  whit  es  and  some 
fhdiahh,  and  baptise  and  marry  them. 
The  inhabitants  pressed  him  to  procure 
fbr  thCm  a resident  priest ; even  the  Pro- 
tista tats  of  thi  place  wished  it,  and  of- 
fbtfed  him  twenty  doIIairS  for  the  support 
of  a Missionary.  Hopes  are  entertain- 
ed. th‘at  the  project  will  succeed.  The 
Indians  that  inhabit  Shtilt,  are  of  the 
tribe  of  Chippawas.  M.  R0*0  after- 
wards Weht  to  Macklhak,  where  he 
found  a beautiful  church,  built  by  the 
''iOhtholics  of  the  island:  he  there  cele- 
brated’mass,  and  preached  to  a nume- 
rous assembly.  He  continued  his  route 
to  Green  Bay,  and  opened  a mission 
arttfohg  this  grfcteffrl  people;  who  receiv- 
' ed  him  Witfi  affecting  marks  of  joy.  It 
viku  a year  since  Bishop  FenWlck  had 
visited  these  gOod  people,  aud  had  ex- 


horted them  to  persevere.  M.  Real 
instructed  and  baptised  some  Indians, 
Menomines,  who  reside  at  the  Bay.  A- 
tnong  the  Catholics  are  about  a hundred 
families  of  French  descent,  who  had 
been  established  there  from  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV;  they  had  been  visited  on- 
ly three  or  four  times  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits.  The  Bishop  uses  alt 
his  endeavours  to  'procure  them  a pas- 
tor: he  lias  already  placed  M.  Mazzu- 
chelli  at  Mackinak,  as  being  a central 
position  for  the  Catholics  of  those  parts. 
It  is  hoped  there  will  soon  be  a Church 
at  Green  Bay. 

The  Indians  of  the  tribes  of  Sacks 
and  Foxes,  who  dwell  between  lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  were  then 
on  their  road  to  Canada,  in  company  in- 
termixed with  the  Pattawatamas,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  English  Government 
their  annual  presents.  When  they  were 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  black 
gown9  they  waited  upon  him,  and  inquir- 
ed into  the  motives  of  his  journey.  Be- 
i ng  informed,  that  Religion  was  the  only 
object  of  it,  they  engaged  M.  Read  to 
visit  their  nation.  Their  fathers,  they 
said,  had  always  spoken  with  respect 
of  the  black  gown*,  who  accompanied 
the  French  Army,  and  whose  goodness 
and  wisdom  they  had  experienced.  The 
advanced  season,  and  the  arrangements 
already  made  by  the  Missionary,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with1  the 
entreaties  of  these  Indians.  He  re- 
sumed his  route  towards  the  south. 

Being  arrived  at  Arbre-CrochO,  which 
is  the  missic  n of  the  Ottawas,  he  whs 
much  astonished  to  see  the  progress, 
which  Religion  hid  made  there  in  a short 
time.  M.  Dejean,  who  had  resided 
there  a little  moth  than  a month,  had  al- 
ready received  six  hundred  persons  In- 
to the  bosom  of  the  Church.  **  Never, 
says  M.  R£z£,  did  I see  moire  piety  and 
fervour. w During  his  Stay,  he  baptized 
one  hundred  ahd  four  persons.  The 
Church  is  fifty  feet  ibng,  by  forty  Wide ; 
the  inhabitants  built  if  with  their  oW» 
hands.  In'  the  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  of  die  Church,  they  have  already 
twenty  house*,  bnilt  of  wood.  There 
are  two  schools;  one  for  boys,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Dejean:  the  other 
for  girls,  conducted  by  a pious  lady, 
wbo  speaks  their  language.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics,  who  frequent  these 
schools,  is  sixty-four.  M.  Dejean  hus 
printed  a prayer  book  in  the  Ottawa  lan- 
guage After  what  has  been  already 
done,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
rest  of  the  nation  will  embrace  the 
Christian  Religion.  Some  of  their  chil- 
dren have  followed  M.  R£z£,  to  Cin- 
cinnati, to  be  there  better  instructed. 
The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  no  long- 
er known  among  them  ; and  the  money, 
which  they  formerly  squandered  away 
to  procure  this  beverage,  so  fatal  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  is  now  employed  in  pro- 
curing them  decent  clothing.  They  will 
have  no  missionaries  but  the  black  gowns, 
who  instructed  and  comforted  their  fa- 
thers, and  whose  zeal  and  charity  make 
a powerful  impression  on  them. 

From  Arbre-Croche,  M-  Reze  return- 
ed to  Detroit,  where  he  \va«  witness  of 
the  labours  of  M.  Richard,  grand  vicar 
for  Michigan,  and  of  M Kelly.  They  ' 
are  obliged  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a nu- 
merous congregation,  which  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  French  and  Irish. 
Some  pious  ladies  have  established  a 
school  for  the  education  of  young  peo- 
ple. M.  R6z6,  was  delighted  to  see 
t^he  progress  of  Religion  in  this  quarter. 
Some  years  ago,  there  were  only  two 
priests  in  all  Michigan ; now  there  are 
eight,  and  exertions  are  making  to  in- 
crease this  number.  At  Mouron,  on  the 
Raisin  River,  thirty-five  miles  from  De- 
troit, the  missionary  found  a large  and 
well  finished  Church.  The  incumbent 
M.  Smith,  has  spared  nothing  for  the 
good  pf  Religion.  The  old  chapel  has 
been  converted  into  a school,  for  the  e- 
ducation  of  young  people : four  Sisters 
of  Charity,  are  at  the  head  of  this  estab- 
lishment, and  conduct  it  with  prudence. 
Conversions  to  the  Catholic  Religion, 
are  frequent  at  this  place  : the  pastor 


himself  was  formerly  a Quaker,  and  Ike 
chief  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  wbo 
have  re  entered  the  bosom  of  the 
Church, 

Here  ended  the  excursion  of  M. 
Reze,  who  returned  to  Cincinnati,  after 
an  absence  of  many  months.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  the  bishop  sent  another 
missionary,  M.  Carrabin,  to  assist  M. 
Badin,  at  St  Joseph.  The  prelate  had 
himself  visited,  daring  the  summer,  ano- 
ther portion  of  his  vast  diocese.  He 
spent  some  days  with  M,  Miles,  in  the 
county  of  Guernsey,  received  there  the 
abjurations  of  several  Protestants,  and 
administered  confirmation  ; he  had  the 
same  satisfaction  at  Zanesville,  and  at 
Mount  Vernon.  At  St.  Joseph,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Dominicans,  be  confirm- 
ed ninety-two  persons : he  administered 
this  sacrament  also  at  Lancaster.  Fa- 
ther Miles,  who  accompanied  him, 
preached  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house;  and  at  Newark 
in  the  Methodist  meeting- house.  M. 
Fenwick  returned  to  Cincinnati,  some 
weeks  after  M R£ze. 

Thus  Religion  gains  in  these  distant 
countries,  what  she  loses  elsewhere : 
Protestants  enter  into  her  bosom,  and 
Indian  tribes,  open  their  eyes  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel.  What  an  honour  to 
these  zealous  men,  to  whom  are  due 
these  peaceful  and  consoling  conquests ! 
It  will  be  remarked,  that  one  of  their 
first  cares  is  to  establish  school* ; such 
enemies  are  they  to  education  1 The  raw- 
sionaries  do  all  in  their  power  to  dis- 
pel the  clouds  of  ignorance,  that  cover 
the  savage  tribes. 

DOMESTIC  # MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Saints. — We  gave,  in  our  last, 
an  abridged  account  of  the  attempts 
of  some  of  these  persons  at  Exeter 
Hall,  to  arrest  the  band  of  charity,  or 
to  poison  tbe  bread,  which  it  would 
break  to  tbe  child  of  famine.  Those 
attempts  have  met  with  a melancholy 
success.  Tbe  Committee  established 
have  withdrawn  from  the  charitable 
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fund,  About  £20,000,  to  administer  to 
their  narrow  sectarian  views.  Not  con- 
tent with  this ; when  distress  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  cry  of  death  was 
-the  loudest,  these  men  have,  by  public 
advertisement,  admonished  the  gene 
rous  and  liberal  Englishman  to  with- 
hold his  charity.  Again  they  have,  in 
great  measure,  succeeded.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  Irish  Papist  is  not 
altogether  bewitched  out  of  his  faith, 
by  the  amiable  picture  of  religion  ex- 
hibited by  these  men ! 

One  of  them  at  Leicester. — We  co- 
py the  following  from  the  Leicester 
Journal,  a furious  Anti- Catholic  pub- 
lication. 

i Distress  in  Ireland. — On  Sunday, 
June  4,  two  sermons  were  preached  in 
this  town,  by  the*.  Rev.  N.  Armstrong, 
B.  D.  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  Irish. 
In'  the  morning,' at  St.  Martin's  church, 
an  eloquent  appeal  was  made,  ground- 
ed on  Christian  principles,  after  which 
the  sum  of  £65  9s.  10d|.  was  collect- 
ed; and  in  the  evening,  £28  2s.  6d. 
was  contributed  at  the  parish  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  where  the  eloquent 
preacher  took  occasion  to  notice  a base 
calumny,  which  had  been  uttered  from 
the  Romau  Catholic  pulpit  in  the  fore-, 
noon,  by  Mr.  Hulme,  the  resident 
priest,  who  asserted  that  the  money 
gathered,  would  not  go  towards  reliev- 
ing the  distresses  of  the  Irish,  but 
would  find  its  way  into  the  funds  of 
the  Reformation  Society.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong observed,  that  so  accustomed 
had  be  been,  to  the  mean  insinuations 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  time  to 
time,  that  with  him  it  had  very  little 
or  no  effect.  But  he  could  assure  his 
bearers,  the  money  collected  was  not, 
nor  did  he  wish  it  to  be,  at  his  dispos- 
al. He  had  been  requested  by  a 
number  of  highly  respectable  individu- 
als in  Leicester,  who  had  formedlbem- 
@ntves  into  a Society,  to  preach  a ser- 
mon on  behalf  of  the  distressed  Irish  ; 
and  he  could  only  say,  that  not  one 
sixpence  would  pass  through  hands* 
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either  for  himself  or  for  the  Reform- 
ation Society. — The  churches  were 
crowded  on  both  occasions;  and  the 
warm  manner,  in  which  the  divine  re- 
futed so  false  an  accusation,  seemed  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
gregation. 


“ To  the  Editor. 

“Sir, 

“ Having  seen  a paragraph  in  your 
Paper  of  last  week , charging  me  with 
uttering,  * in  the  Catholic  pulpit,  a 
base  calumny,*  with  reference  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  collected, 
after  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
in  bebal  f of  the  famishing  Irish,  I beg 
leave  most  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally, to  deny  the  charge.  The  para- 
graph alluded  to  makes  me  assert,  1st, 

* that  none  of  it,  (the  money)  would 
go  towards  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  Irish,*  and,  2d,  ‘ that  it  would 
find  its  way  into  the  funds  of  the  Re- 
formation Society .*  , 

“I  do,  Sir,  positively  deny  having  ever 
made  these  two  assertions,  or  either 
of  them.  With  regard  to  the  first  ac- 
cusation— what  I really  did  say,  (and  I 
now  repeat  it)  was,  ‘ that  if  the  mo* 
ney  were  committed  for  distribution  to 
the  hands  of  the  Reformation  Society, 
not  one  penny  would  be  given  to  the 
starving  Catholics  of  Ireland,  unless 
with  the  view  of  drawing  than  from 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers*— Ms- 
ny,  Sir,  may  deem  my  assertion,  even 
as  it  nowstands,  an  illiberal  one  against 
the  Reformation  Society;  but  were 
they  Catholics,  and  subject,  as  Catho- 
lics are,  to  the  daily  insults,  misrepre- 
sentations, and  calumnies  of  such  well- 
paid  agents  as  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Armstrong,  and  were  they  further  ac- 
quainted with  the  malevolent  opera- 
tions, and  the  bigoted  proceedings  of 
that  Society  in  Ireland,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  ratify  the  expression  to 
tirbich  I have  given  utterance. 

“As  to  the  second  charge,  * that  the 
money  thus  collected,  would  find  its 
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way  into  tbe  funds  of  die  Reformation 
Society*’  1 mast  My  thit  the  Bind 
who  baa  tbe  hevdibood  to  affirm  thnt 
I asserted  ttris,  has  Mo  cl*1i»  whatever 
to  veracity.  I do  deny,  in  tbe  strong . 
est  terms  that  language  ran  snppty, 
having  ever  said  one  single  word,  ei- 
ther in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it*  that 
could  possibly  convey  eueb  a sen* intent. 
To  substantiate  my  denial,  1 beg  you 
to  read  over  the  document  wlrieh  ac- 
companies this  letter,  signed  by  thirty 
six  individuals,  who  are  one  and  all 
prepaired  to  take  their  oath*,  that  no 
expression  nerd  by  me,  could  possibly 
be.  construed  Into  that  meaning ! 

**  Where  then,  Sir,  is  the  * base  ea- 
totnny,’  with  which  I am  charged? 
Who  was  the  fabricator  of  this  foul 
asperaiou  upon  my  character  ? Doubt- 
less ft  wss  that  veracious  member  of  the 
Reformation  Society,  who  presented 
bhnmif  tin  the  Catholic  chapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  notes  during  my  ser- 
mon, and  who  has  thus  ioiqnitously 
Imposed  npen  Mr.  Armstrong  — 
through  Mr.  Armstrong  upon  the 
whole  of  his  audience— and  through 
5 die  Leicester  Journal,  upon  the  whole 
of  its  traders. 

' “ I am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

“ Beviamin  Hulmb. 
^ Holy  Cross  Chapel,  Leicester, 

“June  30,  1831. 

'■  “ The  Editor  most  readily  gives  Mr. 

Holme  the  benefit  of  his  refutation. — 
The  paragraph  was  copied  from,  a con- 
temporary paper.’* 

The  Bditer  could  copy  the  offensive 
paragraph,  bat  eoald  not  insert  tbe  ex- 
culpatory document  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Holme  i. 

- Another  at  West  B*omwiek.+-~ This 
place  has  keen  recently  the  scene  of  the 
operations  of  the  Reformation  Society. 
Its  emissary,  named  Gillespie,  an  apos- 
tate Catholic,  who,  we  arein  formed,  has 
exchanged  the  aUarement  of  fasting  and 
penance,  forjtbe  rigours  of  twenty  five 
shillings  a week,  and  his  travelling  expen* 


res,  in  the  serf  ice  ofthe  society,  has  been 
ably  metand  confuted,  by  Mr.M,  Haynes, 
teacher  of  the  Catholic  Charity  Schools, 
at  Birmingham.  Chagrined  at  Ms  otter 
discomfiture,  some  of  his  party  Concoct- 
ed a vile  accusation  against  the  Catho- 
lic advocate,  and  brought  forward  a 
person  to  assert,  that  ho  had  acknow- 
ledged bis  insincerity,  in  the  defence 
of  the  foith  of  the  Church.  This  poor 
wretch  had  a paper  presented  to  him, 
from  which  to  make  his  accusation,  and 
Mr.  H.  was  rot  allowed  to  question  him. 
Provide  ntially  the  conspirators  appealed 
to  the  Chairman,  as  a second  witness, 
but  be  had  the  graoc  to  withstand  their 
repeated  intimidation,  and  solemnly  de- 
nied, that  he  had  hoard  any  expression 
of  the  kind,  fall  from  Mr.  Haynes  Such 
is  the  Reformation  Society,-*- Ear  son 
disco  omnos. 

Catholic  Charity  School  Bazaar,  Li. 
verpooL— On  Wednesday,  June  22,  tbe 
new  School-room  attached  to  the  Catho- 
lic Chapel,  Seel -street,  was  converted 
into  & Ba  feats’,  to  the  great  delight  of  a 
crowd  of  fair  and  gallant  visitors,  who 
were  willing  to  convert  a scene  of  cha- 
rity, into  an  object  of  laudable  gaiety. 
The  door  was  thrown  npen  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  the  fashionable  arrivals 
were  soon  numerous  enough  to  fill  the 
room.  During  the  first  hour,  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  door— the  price  of  admis- 
sion beiogone  shilling — exceeded  £3Q  ; 
and  though  the  pressure  was  not  equal- 
ly intense  during  the  subsequeat  hours, 
there  was,  during  the  whole  day,  a 
fashionable  throng,  quite  abundant  e- 
nough  for  the  space  in  Which  thfey  bad 
to  move. 

The  school-room  approaches  to  a 
square,  and  around  it  ran,  at  a suffici- 
ent distance  from  the  walls,  a counter, 
on  which  were  .laid,  in  compartments 
or  stalls,  the  articles:  disposed  for  sale. 
Behind  these  stood  thq  fair  vendors  ; 
and  never  was  shopkeeping  more  charm- 
ingly dignified.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  their  tacit  invitation^  te  boy,  and* 
accordingly,  they  were  boon  red  by  a 
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superabundance  of  customers.  Tbeir 
wares  were  li&rdly  less  attractive  tban 
themselves ; purses  woven  by  “ fairy 
fingers/'  and  watch  chains,  “green” 
and  “ red,”  to  suit  all  parties,  invited 
the  straggling  beaux  ; while  full  grown 
babies  delighted  elderly  bachelors,  and 
buoyant  young  uiisses.  There  were 
card  cases  in  abundance,  and  countless 
Work  baskets ; fancy  articles  were  end- 
less ; and  some  fair  hand  had  formed 
a miuiature  landscape  out  of  shells, 
mosses,  and  other  available  materials  ; 
other  fair,  but  unknown  artists,  had 
furnished  some  beautiful  drawings; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  abundance  of 
the  supply  did  credit  to  the  taste  and 
benevolence  of  the  donors. 

At  ttie  extremity  of  the  room,  in  the 
right  hand  corner,  stood  the  confection- 
ary, its  sale  was  confided  to  adequate 
hands,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
fair  venders  were  kept  fully  employed. 
Ices,  of  course,  were  tempting  luxuries 
in  June,  aud  if  their  excellence  had  npt 
been  attested  by  the  purchasers,  we 
should  have  been  much  surprised,  for 
they  were  the  contributions  to  the  cha- 
rity of  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  Waterloo,  and 
Mr.  Radley,  of  the  Adelphi. 

While  a profitable  commerce  had 
been  carrying  oil  at  the  counters,  the 
cSntr*  of  the  room  was  converted  into 
a promenade,  and  the  effect  of  the 
•cene  around  was  not  diminished  by 
some  delightful  airs  played  by  Mr. 
Stiibbs  and  bis  assistants,  who  occupied 
a temporary  orchestra,  tastefully  fitted 
up.  The  fashionable  crowd  seemed 
highly  delighted,  and  the  Ref.  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Glover,  and  Prest,  id  whose 
active  benevolence  the  town  is  indebted 
for  an  additional  establishment  devoted 
to  education,  used  every  exertion  to 
tender  all  gay  and  happy. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
Air.  Tbomely*  entered  the  room,  made 
several  pm  chases,  as  many  bows,  and 

* Mr.  T,  and  Lord  Sandon  were  can- 
didates for  the  representation  of  the 
town.— Editors. 


departed,  in  the  evening*  Lord  San- 
doq  honoured  the  lady  shopkeepers 
with  a visit,  purchased  something  froth 
each,  won  golden  opinions  from  all* 
and  then  bowed  and  withdrew.  Hie 
lordship's  expenditure  amounted  to 
about  £17.  Mr.  Tborncley's  could 
not  have  been  less,  for  though  he  did 
not  visit  every  stall,  he  never  putdowa 
less  than  a sovereign*  paying  that  coin 
for  an  ice,  as  well  as  for  his  admission* 
The  busy  mart  continued  in  opera* 
lion  until  near  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
fair  shopkeepers  having  become  mostly 
bankrupt*  delivered  in  tbeir  account*. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  the  pro* 
eeeds  of  the  day,  amounted  to  £310) 
one  fair  firm  of  sisters  having  netted 
£76,  another  received  £45,  and  others* 
sums  not  much  under  that  amount. 
This  far  exceeded  tbeir  expectations* 
and,  of  course,  added  to  the  pleaaold 
resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  lost  a day. 

The  commercial  part  of  the  affair 
having  been  settled,  tbe  scene,  so  late 
a bazaar,  was  converted  into  a bail* 
room,  where  a joyous  IHoop  of  fair 
forms  and  gallant  hearts  tripped'  it  ou 
the  “light  fantastic  toe/*  until  the 
hour  of  eleven  o'clock. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  men- 
tioned sooner,  that  though  the  charity 
was  for  a Catholic  purpose*  many  of 
the  ladies  who  superintended  the  sale  of 
the  articles  were  Protestants.  The  #ir- 
ticles,  which  rexnaii  ed  unsold,  will  be 
given  by  the  Clergymen  of  the  Chapel 
to  the  bazaar  about  to  be  opened  in 
the  Music  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Infirmary.  They  are  valued  at  £60, 
— Liverpool  Journal. 

Extraordinary  Case . — A corres- 
pondent of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  w^o 
calls  himself  “ Fair  Play,"  advancesthc 
following  unwarranted  instance  of  ex- 
traordinary zeal,  (Query,  ill-natured 
Bigotry ,)  displayed  by  a clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  who  is  located 
not  more  than*  huodttd  miles  from 
Prescot.  Near  to  the  Church  of  the 
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aforesaid  clergyman,  stands  a Catholic 
Chapel,  to  which  there  is  annexed  a 
Burial  ground.  Lately,  a young  man 
was  unfortunately  drowned  ; an  inquest 
was  held  upon  his  body,  the  certificate 
for  interment  was  made  out  in  due 
form,  and  was  directed  to  the  Protest- 
ant minister.  The  parents  of  the  young 
man  however  wished  him  to  be  buried 
in  the  Catholic  Burial  Ground  ; the 
young  mau  himself  had,  during  his  life, 
expressed  the  same  wish,  and  the  priest 
also  was  desirons  for  the  funeral  to 
take  place  in  the  Chapel  Burial  Ground. 
Accordingly,  matters  were  arranged  so 
as  to  carry  the  wishes  of  all  the  inter- 
ested parties  into  execution ; hot  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  the  priest  received 
a note  from  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
warning  him  that  if  he  buried  the  body 
without  a certificate,  he  would  be  lia- 
ble to  a heavy  penalty.  The  Clerk  who 
brought  the  note  to  the  priest,  met  the 
funeral  on  its  way  to  the  Chapel  yard, 
and  asked  to  see  the  Coroner's  certifi- 
cate. Having  obtained  possession  of  it, 
he  secured  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
cautioned  the  parties  to  beware  bow 
they  buried  the  body  anywhere  but  at 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  distressed 
relatives  of  the  deceased  having  con- 
sulted the  priest,  were  advised  by  him 
to  proceed  with  the  funeral,  but,  intimi- 
dated by  the  opposition  so  unfeelingly 
raised  against  them,  they  took  the  body 
to  the  Churchyard,  and  there  it  was  in- 
terred by  the  Protestant  minister,  who 
performed  the  Protestant  Burial  service, 
amidst  the  injured  feelings  of  some  of 
the  attendants,  and  the  ill  suppressed 
triumph  of  the  rest.  What  was  it 
which  led  to  such  an  outrage  upon  the 
feelings  of  nature?  Was  it  the  spirit  of 
Religion,  or  was  it  a ravenous  propen- 
sity for  fingering  the  Burial  fees  ? These 
are  not  the  days  for  such  exhibitions  of 
party  spirit : however  well  adapted  for 
the  days  of  terror,  the  days  of  penal  re- 


striction, these  proceedings  will  now 
be  met  with  the  execration  of  every  li- 
beral and  sensible  man.  Moreover,  the 
law  Church  which  tolerates  such  con- 
duct io  her  ministers,  is  nodding  to  her 
fall;  “ Fenit  summit  dies .” 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Catholic  Magazine  who  are  “ learned 
in  the  law,”  will  inform  the  public, 
first, — Whether  there  be  any  penalty 
for  interring  without  a certificate,  after 
an  inquest  has  been  held,  and,  second - 
Zy,  — Whether  a Coroner’s  certificate 
specifying  a particular  place,  authorizes 
interment  in  that  place  only. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  lately,  Mrs.  Standish,  of  Standish. 

Lately,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Widgin,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Lately,  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord 
Petre,  Thorndon- 

Susan  Fanny,  the  infant  child  of  Dr. 
De  Lys,  Birmingham. 

Eleazar  Wilson,  a recent  convert, 
Birmingham. 

Benjamin  Baker,  aged  74.  He  had  at- 
tended the  Oscott  Chapel,  for  sixty-four 
years. 

At  the  Chateau  of  the  Duke  de  Brog- 
lie, F.  Shanahan,  Esq.  formerly  a mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Bar  and  lately  profes- 
sor of  the  English  language  at  the  Paris 
College  of  Charlemagne. 

At  Belville,  near  Killarney,  the  Rev. 
George  Cronin,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Daniel  Cronin,  of  the  Park,  Esq  and 
brother  of  the  present  High  Sherriff,  of 
the  county  Kerry. 

Lately,  the  Rev.  Denis  Meany,  Pa- 
rish Priest  of  Kilrossenty,  in  the  diocese 
of  Waterford. 

On  the  10th  July,  of  a rapid  de- 
cline, aged  32,  the  Rev.  J.  Mulholland, 
Catholic  Curate  of  Newry. 

Friday,  July  22nd,  John' Wilson,  also1 
a convert,  at  Birmingham. 

R.  I.  P. 


Printed  by  If.  P.  Stone,  5,  Cherry  Street , Birmingham. 
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Conventual  Education * 

As  it  is  by  the  powers  of  his  mind  that  man  is  raised  above  the  rest 
of  the  animal,  as  he  is  above  the  material  world,  nothing  can  be  a 
more  worthy  object  of  his  attention  than  the  cultivation  of  those 
powers.  This  is  a maxim,  which,  being  evident  in  itself,  is  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  few,  which,  at.  the  present  day,  are  not  made  the 
subject  of  controversy.  Hence,  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  principal- 
ly cultivated  by  that,  which  is  called  education,  education  is  the  theme 
of  universal  praise,  and  the  object  of  almost  universal  pursuit.  The  ex-- 
cellence  of  any  thing  whatever,  may  be  indirectly  inferred  from  its  va- 
rious counterfeits ; and  the  value  of  education  is  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle.  Town  and  country  swarm  with  pre- 
tenders to  education,  and  “SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  ” 
meets  your  eye  in  every  street  and  alley. 

From  the  numeroua  aspirants  to  the  important  charge,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  inferred,  that  it  required  no  extraordinary  capacity,  no  parti- 
cular qualification  of  head  or  heart.  But  this  would  be,  and  in  fact, 
is  a fatal  error-;  and  those,  who  are  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  for 
the  happiness  of  the  community,  will  warn,  parents,  against  its  unhappy 
influence. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  false,  nothing  more  fatal  to  virtue,  learn- 
ing and  happiness.  The  human  mind,  the  image  of  the  Deity,  is 
intrusted  to  ignorant  quacks,  to  pecuniary  speculators,  whose  primary 
object  being  to  enrich  themselves,  is  perpetually  pursued,. without  re- 
gard to  those  duties,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  incompetent,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  those  embellishmehts  of  the  understanding  and  that  re  • 
gulation  of  the  will,  df  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant. 

If,  indeed,  the  human  being  were  stationary,  or  if,  having  been  once 
vol.  b no.  8.  3 m 
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burned  from  thiaetate  of  existence,  man  could  return,  and  rectify  in  hie 
second  appearance,  the  errors  to  which,  in  his  first,  he  had  been  a vic- 
tim, the  subject,  on  which  we  are  writing,  would  be  of  comparatively 
minor  importance,  and  the  various  novelties,  which  are  daily  devised 
as  new  schemes  of  improvement,  might  be  on}y  , am  using.  Bpt  in  the 
present  condition  of  human  life,  a parent  should  feel  that  his  child 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  for,  if  the  experiment 
fail,  bow  is  it  to  be  repeated  ? or  how  are  its  consequences  to  be  rec- 
tified ? 

A person  properly  qualified  for  the  important  work  of  watching  the 
expansion  of  the  infant  mind,  of  guarding  it  against  the  aberrations  to 
which,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  it  is  liable,  of  infusing  into  it  the 
principled  of  morality,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing them,  and  also  those  portions  of  knowledge,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  susceptible,  such  a person  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  endowments.  But,  to  these,  he  should  add  quali- 
ties of  an  apparently  conflicting  character,  firmness  and  tenderness, 
perseverance  and  condescension,  a real  sympathy  for  every  imperfec- 
tion of  human  nature  and  an  apparent  disregard  for  them  all,  a gener- 
ous confidence  in  the  virtues  of  those  committed  to  his  care,  and  a 
jealous  vigilance  lest  that  confidence  may  be  abused  to  their  ultimate 
ruin.  These  qualities  are  found  occasionally  in  those,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  as  a means  of  livelihood  for 
* themselves,  but  it  is  obvious,  that  they  are  to  be  expected  principally 
in  those,  who,  divested  of  all  considerations  of  interest,  dedicate  them- 
selves to  this  most  noble  occupation,  from  a principle  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  their  neighbour.  The  love  of  God  urges  them  to  endea- 
vour to  extend  the  reign  of  his  grace  in  the  souls  of  his  children,  and 
the  love  of  their  neighbour  induces  them  to  labour  earnestly,  assidu- 
ously, patiently  and  affectionately  to  promote  that,  which  prepares 
them  for  happiness  in  time  and  eternity. 

These  hasty  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
little  book,  with  the  fantastical  title,  “ All  is  not  Fable/*  It  is  alight 
airy  volume,  in  the  style  of  the  publications  of  the  day,  but  combining 
sound  and  useful  argument  with  interesting  anecdote,  and  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  on  fact.  The  title,  indeed,  supposes 
this,  as  does,  also,  the  Preface,  which  is  here  subjoined,  in  order  that 
the  author  may  be  introduced  to  the  reader,  in  her  own  character^ 
and  speak  for  herself,  as  to  the  occasion  of  her  appearing  in  print. 

“ In  presenting  the  following  pages  to  her  fair  readers’  perusal,  the 
writer  is  anxious  to  explain  her  motives,  for  their  information,  andjher 
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own  satisfaction ; it  being  not  improbable,  some  of  her  young  readers 
thay  he  surprised  at  her  having  chosen  “ so  grave  ,”  “so  odd  ” a sub- 
ject for  a volume,  which  they  had  opened,  perhaps,  solely  with  a view 
of  adding  another  to  their  list  of  Romances. 

"For  this  disappointment  they  are  entitled  to  expect  a reason.  ’Tis 
briefly  this.  1 was  myself  what  is  called  a convent  girl : when  enter- 
ing the  beau  mondey  I will  own  my  feelings  were,  for  some  time,  pain- 
fully wounded,  by  the  prejudices,  misrepresentations,  and  false  ideas, 
conceived  and  believed,  by  the  generality  of  young  girls  of  a different 
Religion,  on  the  subject  of  convents  and  convent  education. 

“ It  is  not  in  my  disposition  to  trouble  myself  long  about  persons  or 
things,  of  which  I have  no  opinion,  or  for  which  I have  lost  all  esteem; 
but  I must  own  “ after  years  of  experience9*  as  Amelia  says  in  the 
following  volume,  " of  the  kindest  care,  and  the  most  religious  in- 
sfructidh,  (which,  the  more  T see  and  know  of  the  world,  the  more 
dearly  do  1 prifce”)  I did  feel  occasional  indignation,  when  1 began 
to  perceive  the  misrepresentations  and  prejudices,  which  were  spread 
abroad,  and  unfortunately,  far  too  universally,  credited. 

" And  why’'  said  I “ in  many  instances  do  you,  my  friends,  be- 
lieve in  tales  about  places,  which  having  never  yet  seen,  you  can  be 
no  judges  of  by  your  own  eyes , and  a weak  mind  only  judges  by  ano- 
ther on  subject  where  it  sees  prejudice  at  work  ?”  They  were  not 
pleased,  perhaps  deemed  me  partial ; but  if  so,  did  not  that  idea  belie 
their  words  ? For  how  could  I be  partial  to  a place,  where  I had  ex- 
perienced habitual  ill  treatment  ? or  found  on  my  entrance  into  the 
beau  monde  had  left  my  mind  totally  uninformed,  and  rendered  me 
Unequal  to  the  fulfillment  of  those  duties  of  society,  which  my  station 
in  life  required  of  me  ? And  as  to  its  seclusion,  weaning  my  affections 
from,  or  rendering  me  less  sensible  to  the  duty  I owe  my  beloved  pa- 
ir6nt«,  let  riiy  own  heart  be  my  judge. 

“ The  idea  I had  Entertained  of  presenting  truth\o n this  subject  un- 
der d light  amusing  form,  was  decided  a short  time  since,  by  a con- 
versation I had  with  a young  Lady  in  high  life,  and  of  a different  per- 
suasion on  this  subject : it  having  been  started  at  her  own  request, 
she  was  not  aware  1 had  been  educated  in  a convent,  and  after  a long 
explanation  on  the  subject  of  convents  and  convent  education,  I made 
her  acquainted  with  this,  and  rallied  her  a little  on  her  prejudices  and 
te#6rs.  u But,”  argued  she,  “ t only  believe  what  1 have  always 
hehM  ; I have  had  no  means  of  obtaining  correct  information  on  this 
suihjdct : how  should  I ? One  hears  much  the  same  ideas  every  where 
eiprefesEd,  when  the  subject  is  started : books  are  not  to  be  had,  to 
to'plierce  thU  case  in  its  true  light : it  would  be  a monstrous  good  idea 
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for  some  one  to  do  bo,  in  a kind  of  Novel,  or  amusing  kind  of  form, 
would  it  not  ? ” I believe  I coloured,  and  I certainly  was  at  this  mo- 
ment more  decided  in  the  opinion  I bad  originally  formed  from  this 
young  Lady’s  accidental  remark ; though  as  to  myself,  being  almost  a 
stranger  to  that  kind  of  reading,  I must  own,  I do  not  altogether  un- 
derstand its  fascination.  Novel  reading  however  being  the  order  of 
the  day,  I am  well  aware  many  of  my  fair  readers  would  take  up  this 
volume,  under  the  idea  it  was  classed  under  that  head,  who  would  lay 
it  aside,  if  they  were  aware  it  was  of  a more  serious  nature.  I ac- 
cordingly w set  to”  as  the  saying  is,  unknown  to  any  one,  and  in  five 
days  accomplished  my  task. 

u But  I will  detain  thee  no  longer  fair  reader,  just  assuring  thee 
that  the  character  of  “ Amelia”  is  drawn  from  life,  that  her  “ valued 
friend”  is  a faint  portraiture  of  one  of  mine,  and  that  I have  brought 
forward  not  one  imaginary  objection : inline  only  combating  en  masse 
almost  in  the  very  same  words  those  which  have  been  personally  made 
to  me. 

As  the  task  was  accomplished  in  five  days,  perfection  is  not  to  be/ 
expected.  Accordingly  the  style  bears  marks  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
execution.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  agreeable  little  work, 
and  its  dramatic  character  is  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  gravity  of 
its  argument.  x 

If  we  make  a few  extracts  from  the  work  itself,  it  will  answer  the 
twofold  purpose — of  introducing  it  to  the  acquaintance  of  onr  readers, 
and  of  presenting  that  view  of  the  subject  of  this  essay,  which  corres- 
ponds with  our  own. 

We  shall  then  simply  premise  that  the  two  principle  characters,  are 
Amelia  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Mayton,  and  Eliza  Curzon.  Ame- 
lia has  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the  divine  service,  in  a religious 
life,  and  Elifca  is  a young  Protestant,  who  was  educated  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  by  an  uncle,  a dignitary  of  the  establishment,  by 
whom  at  his  death,  she  had  been  submitted  to  the  care  of  a Catholic 
governess,  Madame  de  Lisle. 

Miss  Curzon,  as  might  be  expected,  had  imbibed  all  the  absurd  opi- 
nions which  in  Novels,  Sermons,  Plays,  pious  tracts,  lascivious  poems, 
&c.  &c.  are  so  industriously  propagated  in  this  county,  respecting 
convents,  and  all  the  appendages  of  Religion. 

“ Si  vous  vouleTf  bien  me  permettre , je  passerai  cet  apres  midi  chez 
Mademoiselle  Mayton  f said  Miss  Curzon  addressing  Madame  de 
Lisle  on  the  following  Monday  as  they  arose  from  dinner,  a meal 
which  the  delicate  state  of  health  of  the  former  generally  rendered  an 
parly  one — “ volontiers  man  amie”  replied  that  lady — and  in  half  an 
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hour  the  friends  according  to  their  agreement  were  strolling  at  some 
distance  from  Mazton  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of 
the  surrounding  walks.  “ And  what  did  you-  do  as  a school  girl?* 
I should  like  to.  know  Amelia,' ” Miss  Curzon  enquired,  “ were  the 
nuns  your  sole  instructresses  ?”  “ They  were,  Eliza,  and  why  should 
they  not?—  do, not  you  yourself  receive  the  benefit  of  education  from 
a governess,  in  whom  I may  say  your,  are  peculiarly  happy— for  she  is 
in  every,  respect  qualified  for  the  task — a person  of  family  accomplish- 
ment— her  present  situation  owing  to  her  sufferings  in  the  French  re- 
volution— but  how  many  parents  are  not  so  happy  in  their  choice  for 
their  children!  Madame  de  Lisle  feels  for  you  quite  a Mother’s  ten- 
derness,— she  has  no  surviving  family  to  divide  her  care  or  render 
her  neglectful  of  her  charge.  But  is  this  always  the  case  ? in  how: 
many  instances  have  1 beheld  the  contrary  ! And  will  you  not  believe 
Eliza,  that  accomplished  women  in  the  pride  of  life,  many  of  them  re- 
lated to,  or  daughters  of  our  first  nobility,  who  attend  on  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons  from  the  most  sublime  of  motives,  duty  and 
religion— fully  or  more  competent  to  the  task,  than  the  generality  of 
those  persons,  whose  very  situation  in  life  often  debars  them  that  in- 
tercourse with  high  society,  which  gives  the  first  polish  to  the  man- 
ners and  accomplishments.  Individuals  of  religious  communities 
receive  no  pecuniary  allowance  for  their  care  and  affectionate  devotion 
to  their  young  pupils  they  are  wholly  guided  by  superior  motives : 
*and  in  this  do  not  their  youthful  charges  find  the  very  best  security  for 
their  happiness?  I must  again  repeat,  1 speak  from  years  of  happy 
experience,  and  that  amongst  the  [hundreds  whom  I have  known  as 
playmates,  I believe  there  is  not  one  existing,  who  if  her  subsequent 
- conduct  in  life  has  answered  to  the  instructions  she  there  received,  but 
looks  back  with  increasing  gratitude  and  pleasure,  to  the  innocent  and 
instructive  hours  of  her  convent  education.’ 

“ < But  when  once  these  Ladies  enter  the  convent,  Amelia,  it  is  to 
quit  it  no  more ; and  surely  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  passed  in  se- 
clusion, they  must  pretty  well  have  forgot,  les  coutumes  et  V usage  du 
monde  ; and  as  to  their  accomplishments — prayer — pious  reading, 
&c.  taking  up  as  I should  suppose,  the  greater  portion  of  their  time ; 
surely  they  must  ere  long  forget  the  attainments  they  had  perhaps  ac- 
quired during  their  residence  in  the  beau  monde . Besides  many — I 
dare  say,  the  greater  portion  of  the  members,  retire  very  young,  and 
how  then  can  they  become  competent  to  the  education  of  youth,’ 

“ ‘ In  the  first  place,  Eliza,  it  is  agreed,  that  solitude  is  in  itself  a 
great  advantage  to  a studious  mind.’  It  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  these  Ladies  must,  for  this  reason,  necessarily  neglect  the  im- 
provement of  theirs’—- one  of  their  most  essential  duties  is  to  cultivate 
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their  talents  for  then- pupils*  benefit,  eorarO  the$rfcimo&f  eonyoutS  de- 
ficient In  She  •means  of  doing  bo.  The  younger  nuns  in^prOve  them- 
selves  under  the  tuition  of  the  elder  and  more  accomplished  religious ; 
and  in  many,  the  waters  of  different  musical  instruments,  drafting, 
and  other  accomplishments,  who  attend  the  pupils,  are  also  employed 
oecasienally,  in  perfecting  such  young  nuns  as  require  further  instruc- 
tion, and  are  clever  and  talented.  In  all  communities  devoted  to  the 
education  of  youth-— near  publications  of  interest  and  instruction  are 
taken,  for  the  members*  feet  perusal — and  in  most,  there  me  extensive 
libraries.  Though  all  the  members  are  similarly  disposed,  if  appointed 
by  their  superiors,  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  education,  yet  it  often 
happens  from  want  of  capacity-health — or  ether  causes— that  several 
do  so  no  further,  than  id  attending  the  hours  of  prayer — study- — or 
play — teaching  plain  and  fine  work — or  French  and  English  reading : 
thus  by  the  less  talented  relieving  the  other  members,  the  latter  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  their  Own  improvement,  and  it  seldom  happens, 
that  in  one  manner  or  other,  every  member  does  not  render  essential 
service  to  the  community  at  large.* 

“ ‘ Bat,  my  dear  Amelia,  surely  iu  retiring  from  the  World,  devotion 
—I  mean  prayer— penance,  dec.  is  their  principal  motive  for  abandon*- 
mg  it:  if  they  really  do  all  yon  have  said,  when  do  they  find  time 
for  it?' 

¥A  They  retire  early  to  rest  and  therefore  tery  early  rising  is  to' 
them  agreeable,  or  custom  renders  it  so.  They  hrive  many  hours  aft 
their  disposal,  ere  their  young  charges  are  up ; and  moreover  inculca- 
ting in  these  tender  minds  the  sublime  truth  ‘virtue  (done  is  happiness 
below,’  they  raise  their  minds  throughout  the  day  to  a virtuous  emu- 
lation, strengthened  by  what  is  better  than  precept*  m ample.  Sure- 
ly~HMirely — such  a mind  as  yours,  Eliza,  pious  and  excellent  as  it  fo 
in  its  belief,  cannot  but  acknowledge  these  Ladies*  noble  end.* 

<•  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 

And  poor  the  fresh  instruction  o’er  the  mind.” 

u « The  first  works  <rf  piety  and  goodness ! They  moreover  m&fct 
the  peer  in  various  ways : in  most  convents  they  crowd  constantly  to* 
its  gates — and  thus  their  whole  lives  is  one,  we  may  Say,  of  practiiat 
piety."' 

In  process,  of  time  Amelia  enters  her  convent,  and  Efiza  Curzon, 
natural  ly  enough)  gets  married,  and  becomes  Mrs.  Murdock. 

The  two  friends  who  bhd  held  their  controversies  by  conversation, 
Continue  them  by  letters  We  extract  one*  letter  that  refers  to  the? 
subject  of  education. - 

« My  Dear  Eliea,— In  referring  to  your  last  favour  ‘ f wilf  begitt 
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with  the  end,’  as  a daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle  1 love,  might  say  ! 

M ‘So  then  thou  ungracious  girl ! thou,  ownest  that  a certain  Mr,. 
Melville  Murdock  has  succeeded  in  clearing  thy  mind  of.  the  few  lit?- 
tie  dirty  weeds  which  dimmed  its  beauty,  when  Amelia.  May  ton  had 
failed  to  do  so.  W ell — well— je  me  console— Eliza  Curson  was  not 
quite  so  sensible  a girl  as  Eliza  Murdock  is — and  1 will  be  content  to 
change  the  good  opinipn  of  the  former  for  the  latter — but  1 find  a few 
unanswered  queries  in  my  letters  from,  the  latter — to  which  I have 
still  the  vanity  to  think  being  in  unison  with  Mr.  Murdock's  opinion-^ 
I may  briefly  refer,  in  compliance  with  her  request.  As  to  the  firstr— 
‘ does  not  q convent  education  necessarily  estrange  a daughter’s  affec- 
tions from  her  mother  ? ’ I reply  to  this  very  erroneous  id^a- — that  k 
is  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  made,  after  a little  consideration  im- 
partially bestowed  on  the  subject.  A mother  prizes  a daughter’s  love 
and  society  as  one  of  her  best  earthly  blessings— the  pauv  and  cares 
her  infancy  have  cost  her,  bind  up  her  very  existence,  one  may  say,  in 
her’s  ; and  she  knows  that  she  cannot  inculcate  a more  valuable  les- 
son to  her  child  than  to  turn  towards  her  mother  as  her  best  confidant 
and  friend- — I dwell  on  this  point  the  longer,  as  my  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  by  much  silent  observation  of  my  own  on  this  subject, 
when  in  the  gay  world ; and  that  the  misery  and  anguish  of  mind,  a 
sensible  well  educated  daughter  feels,  from  not  haying  been  early  in 
life  taught  or  found  practicable  this  truth  of  golden  hue,  beggars  de- 
scription ; and  is  one,  of  which  the  sad  consequences  in  after  life,  can 
never,  never \ be  replaced  / For  to  whom  as  to,  a mother,  can  a timid  de- 
licate minded  girl  reveal  many  and  many  , a secret  care,  which  if  closed 
to  her  ear,,  often  preys  deep  and  insidiously  in  the  young  female 
breast  ? W ere  not  you  yourself  Eliza,  p painful example  of  this?in  one 
severe  instance  ? but  I long  knew,  the  blessing,  of  an  affectionate  mo- 
ther ! Do  you,  then,  think  it  probable  that  parents,  who  all,  more  or  less, 
fee\^pd  ara  awm*«  importance,  of  this,  direction  of  thek  daughters’ 

minds— and  looking  fpr  their  earthly  happines%in  then*  husbands'  and 
children’s  affections— would  freely,  and  on  manure  deliberation,  blast 
the  blosgom  as  it  budded  ? or  leave  the  foreign  hand  to  rear  it  ? No ! 
No!  Eiiza^lqok  back  tq  our  former  conversations  on  tins  subject; 
and.  your  own  feelings,  your  own  excellent  heart  be  your  judged 
Is  ttys  in-  nature?  Is  it  probable?  I will  npt  imagine  you, to  make 
tbe  ajb^urd  reply  I have  heard  from -the  lips  of  less ^sensible  girls— 
namely  ‘that  Roman  Catholic  mothers  hohl  it  an  heroic  act  to^devotp 
their, children  to, a conventual. life,  and  consequently  consider  it  a me- 
ritpriousapt  of  maternal  love,;  tqwe&n,  their  daughter’s  affection  firom 
themselw,  apd  direct  them  to  the  inmaj^s^f  the  spot,  wheretheyiur 
tend  they  should  retreat  for  life.’ 
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“ To  the  first  part  of  this  absurd  proposition,  you  have  already  re- 
ceived a reply  in  a former  conversation ; and  which  you  have  probably 
a full  recollection  of,  as  being  connected  with  a more  deeply  interest- 
ing one  to  you. 

" In  the  second  part,  I shall  reply  in  a few  words,  by  saying,  that 
the  denial  I gave  the  first  point  necessarily  prevents  any  credit  from 
being  given  to  the  latter.  For  though  a Roman  Catholic  mother 
may — and  does  look  upon  the  state  of  retreat  from  the  world,  if  suited 
to  her  daughter’s  natur&l  disposition,  and  embraced  by  her  child  from 
preference,  and  on  full  deliberation,  as  a happy  and  meritorious  state 
of  life  —yet,  as  you  have  seen  above,  it  is  not  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  permitted,  for  a parent  to  devote  his  or  her  daughter,  to  that 
state  against  her  will ; or  to  use  their  influence  with  their  children  to 
persuade  them  to  that  effect.  The  mother  is  consequently  ignorant, 
which  of  her  daughters  is  most  likely,  at  the  early  period  she  gener- 
neraly  intrusts  them  to  these  ladies’  care,  to  take  to  a conventual  life  — 
how  can  she  depend  on  those  of  her  daughters,  whom  she  had  no  wish 
should  embrace  the  state,  not  being  the  very  ones,  who  will  ultimate- 
ly do  so  ? 

u But  you  may  be  inclined  to  say — the  Catholic  mother,  holding, 
as  you  allow,  the  state  to  be  a meritorious  and  a happy  one,  does  not 
she  at  least  look  upon  it,  as  an  act  of  virtue  in  herself,  to  at  least  give 
her  daughter  the  chance  of  taking  to  it,  and  of  judging  with  her  own 
eyes,  if  such  a seclusion  might  not  be  her  choice  on  further  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  it  also  imposes  on  her,  by  your  account  ? This 
idea  might  have  never  entered  the  daughter’s  head,  had  she  not  be- 
come accustomed,  from  long  habit,  to  retirement ; and  her  return  hi- 
ther, may  in  part  arise  from  the  charms,  which  aie  always  spread 
around  the  happy  scenes  of  our  early  days.  ” _ 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  few  last  lines  of  the  extract  just  quoted, 
seldom  occurs  to  the  parent: "but  it  is  to  be  regretted.  Those,  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  conventual  education,  know,  full  well,  that 
the  children  reared  in  those  sacred  abodes  of  Religion  and  Learning 
are  exquisitely  happy  : and  that  they,  more  than  any  others,  look  back 
to  the  days  of  their  youth  as  to  a perfect  Elysium.  The  kind  parent, 
who  is  sensible  of  this  truth,  will  surely  feel  that  she  consults  the  dic- 
tates of  maternal  affection,  when  she  resolves  to  allow  to  her  child  a 
lengthened  portion  of  such  sweet,  because  such  innocent,  enjoyment. 

Various  other  topics  present  themselves  for  consideration  upon  this 
subject,  but  the  extensive  notice  we  have  taken  of  the  little  work  above 
mentioned,  prevents  us  from  entering  upon  them  in  our  present 
number. 
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In  the  course  of  a month,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  small- 
ness  of  our  prison  limits,  were  remedied  by  a permission  to  walk  out 
into  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  This  seasonable  indulgence  was 
ludicrously  obtained  on  the  following  occasion.  Dux  fcemina  facti  ! 
About  the  middle  of  December,  a sharp  frost  set  in ; in  a few  days  the 
ice  was  strong  enough  for  skating.  It  was  well  known  to  the  whole 
town,  that  the  students  of  the  English  college  were  passionately  fond 
of  this  cheerful  and  healthy  recreation.  Every  winter,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  was  sufficiently  strong,  they  had  been  seen  hastening  in  small  par- 
ties, to  take  their  favourite  amusement,  on  the  fortifications  which  sur- 
rounded the  town,  or  the  lakes  and  canals  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  were  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  students 
addressed  a petition  to  the  municipality.  They  stated  the  hardships 
which  they,  with  all  France,  had  undergone  during  the  execrable  do- 
mination of  Robespierre  ; lamented  that  they  had  not  yet  derived  all 
the  benefits  which  they  reasonably  expected  from  the  destruction  of 
the  tyrant ; and  prayed  that  they  might  be  indulged  with  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; and  this  without  delay, 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  present  frost  to  take  their 
favourite  recreation  on  the  ice.  The  petition,  which  was  drawn  up 
with  some  humour,  was  presented  to  the  worshipful  bench,  at  their 
first  public  meeting,  by  Madame  Blangarnot,  our  carpenter’s  w ife, 
whose  husband  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a municipalitan. 
She  pressed  our  petition  on  the  attention  of  their  worships,  with  a 
torrent  of  eloquence.  Dux  femina  facti  / Thrice  they  sat  in  grave 
deliberation  on  this  momentous  question ; and  thrice  the  intrepid  he- 
roine advocated  our  cause.  At  length  her  eloquence  prevailed.  The 
magistrates  decided  that  the  citizens  of  the  English  College,  ( ci-di - 
vant  Grand  College , or  Grands  AngloisJ  now  prisoners  in  the  ci-di- 
vant  Irish  College,  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  should  have  the  liberty  of  walking  out  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
as  prisoners  on  parole.  On  the  2 1st  of  December,  twfo  of  the  Juges 
de  Paix,  came  to  the  Irish  College,  to  communicate  to  us  the  decree 
of  the  municipality.  YVe  listened  to  the  decree  with  transports  of  joy : 
and  readily  pledged  our  word  that  we  v'ould  not  attempt  secretly  to 
escape  out  of  the  country. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  8.  3 N 
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This  was  another  epoch  of  our  captivity ; and,  we  trusted,  the  next 
step  to  our  emancipation.  AH  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
relaxation  without  delay.  During  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  providing  themselves  with  scates,  issued 
out  of  Lisle  gate,  and  appeared  otf  the  ide.  Others  preferred  going 
to  the  bookseller’s  shops,  to  provide  themselves  with  books  to  aid 
their  studies.  Many  were  led  by  curiosity,  first  of  all  to  walk  in  the 
town ; and  survey  the  ravages  which  the  revolution  had  wrought  in 
Douay,  during  our  absence  in  the  prison  in  Picardy. 

We  saw  with  sadness  the  effects  of  revolutionary  phrensy,  in  every 
part  of  the  town.  All  the  numerous  colleges  had  been  suppressed, 
and  the  buildings  converted  to  other  purposes.  Only  the  university 
was  employed  for  the  lectures  of  the  public  professors.  Most  of  the 
monasteries  and  convents,  some  of  which  were  fine  and  spacious  build- 
ings, had  been  made  prisons,  or  military  barracks.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  the  town,  were  now  turned  into  magazines,  or 
warehouses,  or  applied  to  other  more  profane  uses."  Others  had 
been  totally  demolished.  The  elegant  and  rich  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Ami,  and  the  parish  church  of  St.  James,  were  of  this  number. 
They  had  been  sold  as  national  domains  to  speculators,  who  with  sa- 
crilegious hands,  destroyed  the  sacred  edifices,  to  made  a profit  by 
the  sale  of  the  materials.  The  venerable  and  beautiful  Gothic  church 
of  St.  Gregory,  belonging  to  the  English  Benedictines,  was  become  a 
magazine  for  the  bells  which  had  been  removed  from  the  churches,  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  even  from  the  towns  in  Brabant,  to 
be  melted  down  at  the  foundery,  and  cast  into  c&nnon,  or  into  coin. 
At  this  time  it  contained  some  hundreds  of  bells,  some  of  them  very 
large,  and  decorated  with  ancient  and  curious  inscriptions.  J The 
church  itself,  for  want  of  repair,  was  fallen  into  an  almost  irretrievable 
state  of  dilapidation.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  sur- 
passed all  the  others  in  stateliness  and  beauty,  was  still  profaned  by 
the  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  disgraceful  follies  of  re- 
volutionary paganism. 

Our  own  venerable  college,  the  finest  edifice  in  the  town,  though 
its  appearance  to  the  street  Was  little  altered,  and  the  chimes  of  the 
tower  clock,  so  long  familiar  to  our  ears,  unconscious  of  the  change, 
seemed  still  to  call  us  to  our  college  duties,  had  undergone  a lamenta- 
ble alteration;  and  excited  the  most  painful  feelings  in  our  minds.  It 
had  been  converted  into  a military  hospital.  To  adapt  the  house  to 
this  purpose,  the  church,  the  hall,  the  library,  had  been  stripped  of 
all  their  furniture  and  ornaments  ; the  paintings,  including  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  Presidents,  from  Cardinal  Allen,  down  to  our  own 
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time;  and  of  all  the  missionary  priests,  educated  in  this  college*  who 
had  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion,  under  Elizabeth^  and 
her  successors,  had  all  disappeared.  The  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  dilapidated  and  gutted,  to  make  large  saloons,  or  hospi- 
tal wards.  While  the  allied  armies  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Douay,  these  wards  had  been  crowded  with  the  multitude  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  At  the  period  of  our  return  their  numbers  had 
been  reduced,  by  death  and  convalescence,  to  about  fifty  or  sixty, 
partly  French,  and  partly  of  the  allies. 

Our  valuable  library  had  met  with  a cruel  fate.  For  some  months 
after  our  arrest,  it  had  been  plundered  at  discretion,  by  those  who  had 
been  appointed  to  take  care  of  it.  By  order  of  the  magistrates,  waggon 
loads  pf  books  were  conveyed  from  the  library  to  the  arsenal,  to  make 
.military  cartridges..  Folio  volumes  of  firm  paper,  regardless  of  their 
contents,  or  costliness,  or  rarity,  were  preferred  for  this  barbarous 
purpose.  A selection  of  several  thousand  volumes  was  made  from 
the  remainder,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  library  of  the  Douay  uni- 
versity. There  they  are  to  be  seen  at  present.  But  many  rare  and 
curious  volumes,  and  the  whole  treasure  of  our  inestimable  manu- 
scripts, consisting  of  original  letters,  and  correspondence  with  Rome, 
*nd  England,  authentic  memoirs,  and  other  precious  documents,  which 
had  been  deposited  here,  as  in  a place  pf  safety,  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  persecution,  which  had  raged  so  long  in  our  own  country,  were 
dissipated  and  destroyed  by  men  ignorant  of  their  value.  It  was  from 
this  abundant  source,  that  Dodd  derived  his  best  materials  for  the 
History  of  English  Catholics,  since  the  Reformation;  and  Bishop 
Challoner,  for  his  curious  and  authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Missionary 
Priests,  and  others,  who,  during  the  same  period,  suffered  death  for 
their  indexible  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  college  church 
had  been  stripped  of  its  altars  and  decorations,  and  was  serving  the 
degraded  purpose  of  a storehouse,  or  magazine.  Neither  did  it  e- 
pcape  Our  observation,  that  the  beautiful  lime  trees,  which,  for  near 
iwo  centuries*  had  shaded  the  academic  walks  of  our  spacious  garden, 
had;  totally  disappeared.  Our  curiosity  was  strong,  and  surely  very 
laudable,  to  see  once  more  the  walls  of  the  college,  so  venerable  in 
our  eyes,  and  so  interesting  to  our  feelings.  But  we  sickened  at  the 
eight.  O Domus  anttqua,  quam  dispart  dominate  Domino  / 

The  severity  of  Our  imprisonment  was  now  much  mitigated;  and 
•we  were  treated  with  civility,  by  the  authorities  of  the  town.  But  our 
condition  was  still  precarious,  and  not  free  either  from  present  solid- 
.tilde*/  or;  apprehension  as  to  the  future.  By  the  unjust,  confiscation 
of  all  bur  College  property,  and  the  rigorous  prohibition,  under  the 
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penalty  of  death,  of  all  correspondence  with  our  friends  in  England, 
we  were  not  only  prisoners,  but  beggars  living  on  credit.  The  French 
government  was  in  a very  unsettled  state  : our  resources  might  fail. 
In  the  struggle  for  power,  the  violent  factions  might  again  obtain  the 
superiority.  In  either  case  we  had  no  prospect  of  escaping  from  a re- 
petition of  the  same  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  we  had  already 
suffered ; or  the  endurance  of  still  greater  hardships.  Neither  had 
we  now  any  object  or  motive  to  remain  any  longer  in  France.  The 
college  and  its  property,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  we  had,  under 
the  assurances  of  protection  from  the  French  rulers  of  the  day,  risked 
our  liberty,  and  our  lives,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  a decree  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  liberty  of  practising  our  religion,  and  of 
pursuing  our  studies  without  impediment,  the  denial  of  which  at  home, 
had  caused  the  foundation  of  our  college,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments abroad,  were  now  withheld  from  us  by  revolutionary  France. 
The  country,  which  had  so  long  cherished  and  protected  us,  was  her- 
self, under  the  pretext  of  liberty,  now  become  the  prey  of  a dismal 
fanaticism,  and  unparalleled  despotism ; and  was  daily  exhibiting  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  every  impiety  and  folly,  of  every  thing  de- 
grading to  a nation,  and  disgusting  to  the  feelings  of  religion.  France 
at  this  period  had  ceased  to  be  a country  adapted  to  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  youth.  It  was  even  become  odious  and  insupportable. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  cry  out  to  us  : 

44  Hen  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge  littos  iniqanm," 

Besides  England  was  recovering  from  her  bigotted  delusion  of  two 
hundred  years  standing,  which  had  made  her  catholic  subjects  aliens 
and  outlaws  in  their  native  country.  The  legislature  had  already 
made  a breach  in  the  barbarous  penal  code,  so  long  in  force  against 
the  Catholics  ; and  had  wisely  repealed  the  laws,  which  disabled  us 
from  possessing  our  estates,  or  educating  our  youth,  and  which  for 
above  two  centuries,  had  forced  us  to  seek  an  asylum  and  protection 
from  the  greater  humanity,  and  liberality  of  strangers.  From  all 
these  motives,  notwithstanding  the  lenity  of  our  present  jailers,  we 
daily  longed  to  quit  France,  and  return  to  England. 

But  there  were  great  obstacles  to  overcome.  We  were  guilty  of 
no  crime.  We  were  never  accused  or  suspected  of  any,  except  that 
of  conniving  at  the  escape  of  some  of  our  companions.  Our  confine- 
ment was  no  benefit,  and  our  release  could  bring  no  detriment  to  the 
rulers  of  the  French  republic.  On  the  contrary  our  detention  was  in 
some  degree  a burden,  and  certainly  a disgrace  to  them.  But  it  grati- 
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fied  the  paltry  passions  of  republican  spite  and  revenge,  against  the 
English  nation,  with  whom  the  French  were  then  at  war.  These  are 
the  only  motives  alleged  in  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1793,  by  virtue  of  which  we  were  arrested  and  shut 
up  in  prison.  Yet  these  unworthy  feelings  were  still  cherished,  by 
many  of  the  men  in  power  ; nor  would  the,  more  humane  run  the  risk 
of  offending  them,  by  shewing  compassion  to  us. 

All  these  difficulties  were  however  surmounted  by  the  ability,  and 
address  of  the  Reverend  Gregory  Stapleton,  President  of  St.  Omer’s 
college.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1795,  this  gentle- 
man obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris,  to  present  to  the  men  in  power,  a 
petition  for  the  release  of  the  two  colleges.  After  many  repulses,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  his  object.  By  remonstrance,  by  intreaty,  and 
by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  money,  he  obtained  from  the  Di- 
rectory, an  order  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  St.  Omer’s,  and 
Douay,  empowering  them  to  release  from  imprisonment  the  citizens, 
ex-members  of  the  two  ci-devant  English  Colleges,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  passports  to  return  to  England.  Father  Sharrock,  and  his 
five  companions,  were  included  in  the  Douay  list. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  our  minds,  by  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Mr.  Stapleton,  at  the  door  of  our  prison  in 
Douay,  on  his  return  from  Paris.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
the  13th  of  February.  During  the  hesitation  and  delay  of  the  turn- 
key, to  admit  Mr.  Stapleton,  we  had  nearly  all  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  had  assembled  in  the  court  to  meet  him.  It  was  a moment  of  the 
most  intense  anxiety.  He  soon  relieved  us  from  our  suspense. 
“ Good  news,  my  boys,”  said  he.  “ Thank  God  we  are  going  to 
England.”  I believe,  we  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  ex- 
perienced such  lively  emotions  of  joy.  Many  of  the  collegians  gave 
loud  cheers  of  applause.  But  I observed  that  some  of  them  were  si- 
lent, and  burst  into  tears.  The  next  day,  Mr  Stapleton,  and  the  su- 
periors of  the  college,  visited  the  Mayor  and  magistrates  of  Douay, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  liberation  and  departure. 
Mr.  Stapleton  then  proceeded  to  St.  Omer’s,  to  carry  the  same  joy- 
ful news  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  college,  who  were  anxiously  ex- 
pecting his  return. 

In  the  succeeding  interval  of  necessary  preparation  for  our  journey, 
we  all  appeared  personally  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  receive  our  pass- 
ports. A lot  of  the  college  plate,  which  had  been  hurried  under 
ground  before  the  commencement  of  our  calamities,  was  now  rescued 
from  the  place  of  its  concealment.  This  seasonable  supply  not  only 
enabled  us,  to  pay  all  our  debts,  but  furnished  us  with  the  means  of 
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prosecuting  our  journey.  In  the  course  of  another  week  we  received 
intelligence  that  an  American  vessel  would  be  ready  on  the  1st  of 
March,  to  receive  us:  at  Calais,  and  convey  us  to  Dover.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  we  left  Douay,  in  a train  of  waggons,  our  usual  mode 
of  travelling,  since  the  commencement  of  our  captivity.  The  first 
night  we  slept  at  Betbane : the  next  day  we  arrived  at  St.  Omer’s* 
Here  we  remained  with  our  friends  and  fellow-prisoners,  till  Sunday 
Aaornmg,  the  1st  of  March.  After  hearing  mass  privately  at  an  -early 
hour,  we  proceeded  with  .our  St  Omerian  friends,  in  the  packet  boat ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Calais,  within  sight  of  the  white  clifts 
of  Dover.  The  next  morning,  Monday,  the  2d  of  March,  we  all, 
thirty  two  from  Douay,  and  sixty-two  from  St.  Omers,  embarked  on 
board  the  American  vessel  prepared  for  our  reception;  and  after  an 
inconvenient  and  difficult  passage,  but  with  joyful  hearts,  landed  at 
Dover  the  same  evening. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  DOUAY  COLLEGE. 
Catalogus  pro  1 die  Octobris,  1793. 


L SENlORlfcS. 

R.  D.  Joan.  Daniel,  Prases. 

R»  D.  J.  Hodgson,  V.  P.  & S.  T.  P. 
D.-Gul.  Poynter,  S.  T.  P.  & Prof. 
Stud. 

D.  Tho.  Smith,  Phil.  Prof. 

D;  Jos.  Beaumont,  (Hunt)  Procu. 
D.  Tho.  Stout,  Prof.1  Gen. 

D.  j Gul.  Wilds,  Phil.  Prof. 

PROFE&SORES. 

D.  Gul.  Coombes,  Sac.  secessit  in 
itinere,Oct.  16,  1793. 

!>•  Jas.  Lancaster,  Diac.  abiit  Oct. 
12,  1793. 

D.  Joan.  Lee,  DiaO.  abiit  Oct  12, 
1793. 

D.  Gul.  Croskell,  Diac. 


1831. 

Died  at  Paris,  Oct.  3,  1823. 

V.  G.  L.  D.  died  Nov.  30,  1821. 
Bishop  of  Halia,  V.  A.  L.  D. 

Ob.  Nov.  26,  1827. 

Bishop  of  Bolina,  V.  A.  N.  D. 

Ob.  Aug.  6,  1831. 

Priest  at  Short  wood,  near  Rath. 
Do.  at  Thropdon,  Ob.  J uly  26, 
1828. 

Do.  at  Warwick-street  Chapel; 

Do.  D.  D.  at  SheptonrMftliet. 

Do.  at  Chester,  &c.  Ob.  Oct.  8, 
1827. 

Do.  at  Warwick-street  Chapel. 
>Do.  at  Durham,  V.  G. 
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THEOLQGI.  1831. 

D.  Rob.  Blacoe,  4.  an.  Subdiac-  Priest  at  Ferneyholgh,  Lanca- 
evasit  Nov.  24,  1793.  shire,  Ob.  Oct.  18,  1823. 

Mag.  Joan.  Bell,  3.  an.  alum.  Do.  at  Kippax  Park,  Yorkshire. 

— Jac.  Worswick,  4.  an.  abiit.  Do.  at  Newcastle-on^Tyne. 

Oct.  12,  1793. 

— — Car.  Thompson,  3.  an.  evasit 
Jan.  18,  1794. 

Rob.  Freemont,  3.  an.  alum,  evasit  Aug.  4,  1793 

Joan.  Dowling,  3.  an.  alum. 

— Joan.  Law,  3,  an  alum,  abiit.  Priest  at  Inglestones,  Essex., 

Oct,  12,  1793. 

Joan.  Lingard,  3.  an  alum.  D.  D.  Priest  at  Hornby,  Lane. 

Fran.  Bowland,  3.  an  alum.  Priest  at  Reading. 

-■  r—  Edw.  Peach,  2.  an  alum,  se-  Do.  at  Birmingham, 
cessit,  Aug.  4,  1793. 

Joan.  Devereux,  2.  an.  alum.  Do.  late  of  Moorfield’s  Chapel. 

secessit,  Oct.  16,  1793. 

Car.  Saul,  2.  an.  abiit  Oct.  Do.  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire, 

12,  1793.  ob.  June  5,  1813. 

Ric.  Thomson,  evasit  Nov.  Do.  at  Weldbank,  Lane.  V.  G. 

24,  1793. 

— Tho.  Gillow,  abiit  Oct.  12,  Do.  at  North  Shields,  Northum- 

1793.  berland. 

Ed.  Monk,  secessit,  Oct.  16, 

1793. 

Joan.  Clarkson,  etasit  Nov.  Do.  at  Inglestone,  Essex,  ob. 

24, 1793.  Feb.  13,  1823. 

PHYS1CT, 

Ric.  Broderick,  Do.  at  Lincolns-Inn-Fields, 

Chapel. 

Jac.  Harrison,  Layman,  died  in  the  West  Indies; 

Tho.  Penswick,  abiit  Oct.  12, 1793.  Bishop  of  Europum,  Coadj. 

J oan.  Canning,  evasit  J an.  1 6, 1794.  Layman,  died  in  the  East  Indies. 
Gul.  Lucas,  evasit  Nov.  24.  1793.  Do.  living  near  Birmingham. 

LOGICI. 

Lud.  Havard,  Priest,  retired  from  Westminster. 

Joan.  Rickaby,  secessit  in  itinere,  Do.  at  Garstang,  ob.  Feb.  5. 

Oct.  17,  1793.  1821. 

Car.  Sims,  Layman. 

Rfi&TORES. 

Arthur  Clifford,  Do.  died  at  Winchester, 
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Jos.  Swinburne, 

Steph.  Philips,  evasit  Jan.  15,  1794. 
Ric.  Davies, 

Tho.  Lupton,  evasit  Jan.  16,  1794. 
Lud.  Clifford, 

Joan.  Bates,  evasit  Jan.  16,  1794. 
Joan.  Eldridge,  evasit  Jan.  16, 
1794. 

Franc.  Hay,  abiit  Parisios,  Nov.  16, 
1793. 

POF.TAS. 

Tho.  Dawson,  evasit  Jan.  16, 1794. 

Joan.  Bradley,  evasit  Jan.  16,  1794. 
Tho.  Story,  evasit  Jan.  16,  1794. 

SYNTAXIARI. 

Tho.  Brady,  relictus  Duaci  ob  in- 
firmiratem.  . 

Joan.  Penswick,  . , 

Gul.  Veal,  evasit  Jan.  16,  1794, 
Tho.  Cock,  evasit  Jan.  16, 1794 

Mat.  Forster, 

Hen.  Boisbamon  abiit  Parisios,  Oct. 

GRAMMATICI. 

Joan.  Bulbeck,  . 

Tho.  Brannon,  

Jac.  Arkwright, 

Rob.  Gradwell,  . . 

IN  PRIMA  CLASSE  RUDIMENTORUM, 

Alb.  Boishamon,  abiit.  Parisios  Oct. 
IN  SECUNDA  CLASSE  RUD. 


Priest,  at  Hedon,  Yorkshire, 
Layman. 

Do. 

Priest,  at  Newhall,  Lancashire. 
Layman,  deceased. 

Do. 

Do.  died  at  Birmingham,  _ 
June  13,  1831. 


Priest,  retired  from  Lytham, 
Lancashire. 

Do.  at  Yarm,  Yorkshire, 

Do,  at  Stockton,  ob.  Sept. 
23,  1822. 

Died  at  Douay,  Oct.  30,  1794. 

Priest  at  Birchley,  Lancashire. 
Layman,  living  in  Hampshire. 
Priest  at  Cbeeseburn  Grange, 
Northumberland,  . 
Layman. 

16,  1793. 

Layman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bishop  of  Lydda,  Coadj. 

16,  1793. 


, in  TERTTA  CLASSE  RUD.  | 

Jac.  Fountain,  Layman.  . t. 

Die  12  Octobris,  anni  1793,  omnes  turn  Superiores  turn  Scholares^ 
quotquot  erant  domi,  ad  Collegium  Scotorum,  tanquam  ad  carcerem, 
comitantibuy  hominibus  armatis,  educti  sunt,  inibi  arete  conclusi  usque, 
ad  diem  16  Oct. : vi  diende  translati  sunt  ad  arcem  Dourlensem, 
(Dourlens)  ubi  varia  passi,  adhuc  libertatem  expectant.  Oct.  1,  1794. 
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1794. 

Catalogue  eorum,  qui  hac  die  1 Octobris,  1794,  in  interior!  area 
Dourlensi  pro  Collegio  degunt. 

Joan.  Daniel,  Tho.  Berry,  Jos.  Swinburne, 

Jos.  Hodgson,  Jac.  Delany,  Ric.  Davies, 

Gul.  Poynter,  Joan.  Dowling,  Joan.  Penswick, 

Tho.  Smith,  Ric.  Broderick,  Mat.  Forster, 

Jos.  Beaumont,  Jac.  Harrison,  Joan.  Bulb$ck, 

Tho.  Stout,  Lud.  Havard,  Rob.  Gradwell, 

Gul.  Wilds,  Car.  Simms,  Tho.  Brannan, 

Geo.  Simpson,  Arth.  Clifford,  Jac.  Arkwright. 

Gul.  Croskell,  Lud.  Clifford, 

Jos.  Lopez,  liberatus  Oct.  23,  ad  Col.  Franco- Audomarense  abiit. 
Aug.  Amarigo,  liberatus,  &c.  ut  supra. 

Mic.  Langton,  liberatus,  &c.  ut  supra. 

Tho.  Murphy,  liberatus,  &c.  ut  supra. 

Jos.  Fountaines. 

Tho.  Brady,  relictus  Duaci,  pic  obiit  Oct.  30, 1794. 

Die  27  Novembris,  1794,  reducti  sumus  ab  arce  Dourlensi  ad  Colle- 
gium Hibernorum  Duaci,  ibique  arete  conclusi. 

Die  2 5 Februarii,  1795,  Duaco  Angliam  versus  profecti  sumus. 
Die  2 Martii,  1795,  prtrium  littus  libero  jam  pede  pulsavimus. 


The  following  Gentlemen,  seeing  the  dangers  of  the  times,  led 
Douay  before  the  rest  were  sent  to  Esquerchin.  [See  page  26.] 


James  Hay  dock, 

Priest  at  Lee  Chapel,  Ob.  April  25,  1809. 

Benedict  Rayment, 

Do. 

at  York,  V.  G. 

Thomas  Wilkinson, 

Do. 

at  Kendall, 

Joseph  Hunt, 

Do. 

at  Moorhelds  Chapel.  Retired. 

Edward  Kenyon, 

Do. 

at  Pleasington  Priory.  do. 

James  Newsham, 

Do. 

Ob.  June  11,  1825. 

John  Woodcock, 

Do. 

at  Wycliff,  Yorkshire. 

John  Lingard,  D.  D. 

Do. 

at  Hornby,  Lancashire. 

Edward  Peach, 

Do. 

at  Birmingham. 

John  Bell, 

Do. 

at  Kippax  Park,  Yorkshire. 

Francis  Bowland, 

Do. 

at  Reading. 

William  Beauchamp, 

Do. 

Ob.  Dec.  1812. 
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Priest  at  Chepstow,  Oh.  Dec.  30, 1814. 
Do.  at  W estby  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Do.  at  York,  Ob.  July  30, 1808. 


William  Davies, 

Geo.  Haydock, 

Thomas  Pitchford, 

William,  Lord  Stourton, 
John  Butler, 

George  Silvertop, 
Henry  Silvertopi 
Timothy  Duggan, 
Daniel  O'Connell, 
Maurice  O'Connell, 
James  Teebay, 
Laurence  Teebay, 


Christ,  or  Phil.  Galway, 
Matthew  Gibson, 
Charles  Simpson, 
Nicholas  Kirwan, 
Vincent  Oliveira, 
Vincent  Eyre, 

Bobert  Cruise, 

Thomas  Cook, 
Edmund  Costello, 


Geo.  Taylor, 

John  Taylor, 
Edward  Beck, 
Chris.  Duling, 

C.  or  F.  Thompson, 
Robert  Freeman, 
Thomas  Haydock, 
Vincent  Lopes. 


The  present  condition  of  the  native  Catholics , throughout 

India . 

At.  a moment,  when  every  subject,  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  a large  portion  of  the  natives  of  India,  is  interesting,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  period  having  arrived,  at  which  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  is  called  upon  to  establish  a system  of  government,  which 
shall  be  calculated  to  raise  the  character,  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  every  class  of  society  in  that  country,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  British  public,  to  the  present  state  of  the  Catho- 
lics throughout  that  immense  empire,  in  hopes  that  some  Catholic 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  House  of  Commons,  when  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter  shall 
come  before  them,  will  get  some  arrangements  made  for  the  Catho- 
lics, living  within  the  British  territories  in  India,  as  shall,  now  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  in  Europe  can  no  longer  afford  them  the 
protection  it  formerly  did,  secure  for  them  such  countenance  and  sup- 
port frpm  the  British  legislature,  as  may  promote  their  religious  and 
moral  education,  and  may  raise  their  moral  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European,  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country.  With  this 
view,  we  insert  a very  interesting  letter,  from  the  Abbe  Dubois,  to  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston, 

The  Abbe  Dubois  having  been  thirty  years  in  the  Peninsula  of  In* 
dia,  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  than,  any  other  European  with  the 
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religion,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  India  ; and  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  .publish- 
ed in  English  and  in  French,  upon  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
Hindoos.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  the  late  president  of  his  Majes- 
ty's council,  conceiving  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  India,  than  that  the  natives  of  India  should  see 
a European  government,  professing  Christianity,  allow  a large  body  of 
the  most  respectable  Christians,  under  its  authority,  merely  because 
they  are  Catholics,  to  be  excluded  by  law  from  some  of  the  most 
important  privileges  of  British"  subjects,  and  thereby  degraded  in  the 
estimation  of  thdr  fellow  countrymen,  introduced  into  the  council  of 
Ceylon,  in  1806,  a law  by  which  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  island 
. of  Ceylon,  were  effectually  relieved  from  all  the  disabilities,  and  all 
the  unjust  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  laws  of 
the  Dutch  government,  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  by  way  of 
shewing  them  that  their  religion  should,  for  the  future,  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  their  promotion  in  his  Majesty's  service,  appointed  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  catholic  families  in  Ceylon,  to  one  of 
the  most  responsible  offices  in  the  Supreme  Court,  that  of  Registrar  of 
the  court.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
had  constant  communications,  while  in  Ceylon,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Goa,  and  with  the  heads  of  many  of  the  Catholic  congregations,  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  received  from  them  the  most  authentic, 
and  the  most  extensive  information,  relating  to  all  the  Catholics  who 
were  established  throughout  Asia.  The  Abbe  Dubois,  who  is  now  in 
England,  aware  of  the  interest  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  bad  always 
taken  in  the  subject,  at  his  request,  recently  sent  him  the  account  of 
flie  present  state  of  the  Catholics  in  India. 

King-Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  21st  May,  1831. 
Dear  HotfotMi able  Sir, 

In  the  last  interview  I had  the  honour  to  have  with  you,  you  ap- 
peared anxious  to  have  a short  sketch  of  the  Christian  missions  in  Asia. 
1 will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  as  far  as  my  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  during  my  long  residence  in  India  enable  me  to  do. 

The  whole  of  the  Christian  converts  in  Asia,  during  the  three  last 
centuries,  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  successors,  do  not  amount  at  the 
present  time,  to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thousand : 
if  we  except  those  made  by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  on  the  Phillipine 
Islands,  which,  from  all  accounts,  amounts  to  about  two  million,  among 
the  natives  qf  those  Islands.  Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
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■And  conrerti  on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  India  contains  one  half  that 
■number,  under  the  superintendance  of  four  titular  Bishops,  and  three 
Bishops  in  partibus,  with  the  titles  of  Apostolical  Vicars..  The  four 
titular  Bishops  are,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  (the  metropolitan  of 
India,)  and  the  Bishops  of  Crangmnore,  Cochin,  and  Malayapore, 
(St.  Thome,  near  Madras.)  The  three  Apostolical  Vicars,  who  reride, 
one  at  Bombay,  another  atVerapoly,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the 
third  at  Pondicherry,  are  immediately  appointed  by  the  Pope,  without 
the  interference  of  any  temporal  power.  The  two  former  are  Italia* 
Carmelite  Friars,  thelatter  is  a Frenchman,  mid  has  the  superintendence 
over  the  French  mission  in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore.  . 

Each  Bishop,  and  Apostolic  Vicar,  has  a district  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Holy  See.  The  Archbishop  of  Goa,  has  under  his  spiritual 
jurisdiction  the  most  numerous  congregations.  It  is  he  who  directs  all 
the  Catholics  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  whose  aggregate  number  a- 
mounts  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  He  has  also 
under  his  spiritual  sway,  the  great  number  of  congregations  dissemi- 
nated on  the  Malabar  coast,  from  Tellicherry  and  Mangalore,  to  Goa, 
inclusively,  and  containing  at  least  one  hundred  and  £fty  thousand 
Catholic  Christians,  Next  to  Goa,  the  most  numerous  mission  is  that 
of  the  Apostolical  Vicar  at  Verapoly,  near  Cochin,  who  reckons  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  converts,  partly  of  the  Syriac,  partly  ..of 
the  Latin  rite ; the  former  are  converts;  made  by  the. ancient  Jesuits, 
of  the  Syrians  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  established  from  immemorial 
time  in  the  Travancore,  and  having  still  many  congregations  of  that 
persuasion,  who  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius ; 
whose  principle  error  consisted  in  admitting  two  persons  in  Christ. 
They,  however,  admit  the  seven  sacraments,  as  the  Roman  Catholics, 
purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  &c.  but  altogether  reject  the  worship 
of  Images.0  Those  who  are  become  converts  to  Catholicism,  have 
preserved  the  ancient  Syriac,  or  Chaldeo- Syriac : and  their  liturgy 
is  in  that  language,  which  their  priests  learn  merely  to  read,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  perform  their  religious  ceremony,  without  understanding 
it,  having  no  professors  to  teach  them,  and  in  general  their  native 
priests  are  very  ignorant.  The  Bishop  of  Cochin,  has  about  forty 
five  thousand  Christian  natives,  under  his  spiritual  sway  ; his  jurisdic- 
tion extends  from  Cochin  and  Tuttacorin,  along  the  coast  to  Nejppa- 
tam.  His.  congregations  along  that  tract  of  country,  are  numerous, 
and  are  chiefly  composed  of  fishermen,  known  under  the  name  of 


* By,  worship  of  images  is  meant  nothing  more  than  respect  and  veneration  for 
the  hojy  persons  represented  by  them. 
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Itoavas,  who  boast  and  pride  themselves,  on  being  the  offspring  .of 
the  converts  made  three  centuries  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Jesuit  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  The  Bishop  of  Cranganore  exercises  his  spiritual  pow- 
er in  a part  of  the  Travancore  country,  and  in  the  province  of  Marfe- 
va  and  Madura ; he  reckons  thirty  six  thousand  converts  of  several 
castes.  Among  his  dock  there  are  many  thousands  of  those  professi- 
onal robbers  called  Colliers,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  Marava  district. 
The  Apostolical  Vicar  of  Bombay,  an  Italian  Carmelite  Friar,  has  the 
poorest  mission  in  India ; his  flock  does  not  amount  to  above  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  converts.  The  French  mission  entertained  by  the 
Ssminairedes  Missions  Etrangeres , in  Paris,  is  composed  of  a French 
* Apostolical  Vicar,  appointed  by  the  Pope:  his  residence  is  at  Pondi- 
cherry, and  he  is  assisted  by  two  French  missionaries,  scattered  over 
the  Carnatic  and  Mysore  countries.  The  number  of  Christians  under 
their  charge  amounts  to,  at  least,  forty  thousand.  The  Portuguese 
Bishop  of  St.  Thome's,  near  Madras,  exercises  his  jurisdiction  in  the 
Tanjore  country,  where  there  are  about  twelve  thousand  native  con- 
certs ; and  all  along  the  coast  from  Negapatam,  to  Calcutta,  there  are 
found  several  congregations,  chiefly  consisting  of  that  class,  of  people 
.calling  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  ancient  Portuguese.  Such  is, 
Sir,  the  short  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  Cathplics  in  India  I can 
give  you ; and  such  are  the  remainders  of  those  once  flourishing  con- 
‘gregations,  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  amounting,  eighty  years  ago,  to 
two  millions.  Since  that  period,  and  chiefly  since  the.  extinction  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  affairs  of  Christianity  on  the  Peninsula, 
owing  to  many  causes,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate,  have 
been  visibly  on  the  decline,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  continue  to  be  so. 

I will  now  say  a few  words  about  the  Christian  sects  from  the  Ca- 
tholic  Church,  which  have  also  formed  religious  establishments  on  the 
• Peninsula.  The  most  ancient  are  the  Nestorians,  established  in  Tra- 
vancore, styling  themselves  the  Christians  of  St.  Thome's ; a claim 
without  foundation,  it  being  well  known  that  their  patriarch  and  foun- 
der, Nestorius , Bishop  of  Constantinople,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  : 
most  of  them  were,  as  already  mentioned,  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith  by  the.  ancient  Jesuits,  but  a great  many  remained,  and  still 
remain  steadfastly  attached  tp  Nestorianism,  and  form  several  con- 
^ grogations,  amounting,  in  all,  to  about  twenty  thousand. 

% There  are  also  congregations  of  Protestants,  of  several  sects  ; the 
mort  .flourishing  are  <those  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  established  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  . about  60,000,  chiefly 
composed  of  Catholic  converts,  who  turned  Calvinists,  during  the 
long  persecution  exercised  by  the  Dutch  against  Catholicism;  a per- 
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secution  which  lasted,  in  * great  degree,  until  tbe  time  when,  by  your 
benevolent  had  persevering  interference,  you  succeeded  to  obtain  the 
Inti  emandpatioii  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  remove  all  the  civil  incapa- 
ritiee  which  weighed  pa  them,  on  aecount  of  their  religion ; a favour, 
whose  remembrance  shall  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, among  the  Catholic  population  of  the  Island,  with  senses  of  the 
liveliest  gratitude.  Front  the  Peninsula  of  India,  let  us  pace  over  to 
the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges. 

There  is  a mission  of  Italian  Barnafaste  Friars,  established  more 
than  a century  ago  in  Pegu,  having,  to  attend  to  the  five  congregations 
at  Hangmen,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  an  Apostolical  Vi- 
•car,  and  three  or  four  omssionaries.  That  mission,  owing  to  the  civil 
wars  which  at  all  times  raged  in  the  country,  and  to  other  causes,  was 
at  no  tune  prosperous,  and  at  present  reckoned  only  about  8,000 
converts. 

The  Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrang6res,  in  Paris,  has  entertained, 
-during  these  last  150  years,  a mission  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which 
at  present  consists  of  a Bishop,  Apostolical  Vicar,  and  six  French 
missionaries ; the  residence  of  the  Bishop  is  at  Banooek,  and  the 
missionaries  attend  the  congregations  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  number  of  converts  was  once  considerable ; hot,  owing  to  the 
-eonthma!  foreign  and  civil  wars,  which  have  not  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
country,  their  number  is  at  present  reduced  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
thousand.  The  most  flourishing  mission  under  the  charge  of  the 
Smmaire  des  Missions  Etrangires,  is  that  of  Tonking,  where  we 
reckon  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  converts,  attended  by 
•a  Bishop,  and  an  Apostolical  Vicar,  ten  French  missionaries,  and  six- 
ty native  Priests,  properly  educated  by  two  French  missionaries,  de- 
legated for  that  purpose.  The  Spanish  mission,  in  the  name  Country, 
as  no  less  flourishing  than  the  French  one  ; thus,  the  aggregate  xrat*< 
her  of  Tonkinese  converts,  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  thousand 
soufe.  Next  comes  the  mission  of  Cochin-China,  and  Cambodia,  m- 
: otuding  at  least  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  converts,  attended  by 
a Bishop,  Vicar  Apostolic,  nine  or  ten  French  missionaries,  and  about 
twenty  five  native  Priests,  educated  by  the  missionaries. 

Finally,  the  Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrangires,  enteitams  a mis- 
sion in  the  interior  of  China.  In  the  province  of  Futchnea,  there  are 
to  be  found  about  fifty  thousand  Chinese  converts,  attended  by  a 
French  Bishop,  six  or  seveu  imseionaries,  and  twenty  two,  or  twenty 
four  Chinese  Priests.  The  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  have 
also  established  missionaries  in. several  provinces  of  the  Empire,  ma- 
ny of  which  go  on  w*M,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  tee  Chinese 
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converts,  does  not  fall  short  of  two  hundred  thousand.  However, 
as  the  Christian  religion  is  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  ingress  of  foreigners  into  the  interior  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death,  the  missionaries  are  introduced  by  trusty  converts,  with  the 
greatest  caution,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  for  the  introducer  and  the 
introduced;  and  even  after  their  safe  arrival  in  their  missions,  they  are 
obliged  to  live  hidden,  and  to  use  a continual  vigilance  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  they  are  discovered,  and  given  up  to  the  Mandarins, 
the}  are  judged  and  sentenced  to  death,  or  to  perpetual  exile  in  Tar- 
tary, ordinarily  to  Eli.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  redeemed  by 
giving  heavy  bribes  to  the  Mandarins. 

The  Semmaire  des  MissionsEirangires  sends  every  year  a certain 
number  of  young  missionaries  to  Macao,  where  we  have  an  agent,  a 
French  missionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  localities ; whose  charge 
is  to  receive  the  missionaries  we  send*  keep  the  correspondence  be- 
tween our  Missions  and  the  Seminaire  of  Paris,  receive  and  shelter 
the  Couriers  which  are  sent  once  a year  by  the  Apostolic  Vicar,  to 
accompany  and  introduce  the  Missionaries  newly  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, send  to  the  several  missions  the  small  sums  of  money,  and  other 
articles,  destined  for  each  one,  &e.  &c. 

The  Seminaire  dee  Missions  Etrangires,  founded  two  centuries 
ago,  is  directed  by  four  members,  who  have  passed  at  least  two  years* 
in  one  of  our  foreign  missions.  I am  one  of  the  four.  I have  been 
deputed  by  my  associates  to  this  country,  to  keep  the  correspondence 
of  the  missions,  receive  the  letters  which  arrive  at  this  season,  by  the 
return  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Ships  from  Canton,  return  an- 
swers, and  execute  the  commissions  of  the  missionaries  ; the  agitated 
state  pf  France,  not  allowing  us  a safe  medium  pf  correspondence  at 
the  present  time. 

Such  is,  honourable  Sir,  the  short  analysis  I can  give  you  of  our 
mission,  a more  extensive  account , would  prove  tedious.  I regret 
much  that  my  leisure  does  not  allow  me  to  make  a more  neat,  and  a 
little  better  worded  copy : this  as  you  will  perceive,  has  been  made 
with  much  haste,  for  which  I -beg  to  be  excused. 

1 have  the  honor  to  bet, 

Dear  honourable  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

The  Abbe,  J.  A.  DUBOIS. 
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Questions  on  public  education  in  France,  addressed  bp  the 
London  committee , to  the  Paris  commitee . 

Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  through  the  organ  of  the  commitee  of 
“ Universal  Bulletin  of  Science established  in  London,  has  requested 
from  the  Paris  committee  under  the  same  name,  a solution  to  certain 
questions  relative  to  public  education  in  France.  I feel  assured  that 
the  postulants  in  London,  will  receive  a very  learned  memorial ; I 
do  not  feel  equally  assured  that  it  will  be  a very  impartial  one.  Ne- 
ver having  had  any  connexion  with  the  University,  or  its  numerous 
opponents,  1 flattered  myself,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  would  not  refuse 
insertion  in  your  Journal,  to  a disinterested  opinion,  which  is  not  eve^ 
ry  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  eventful  times. 

■ 1st  Question. — What  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  different  classes  of  people , and  what  species  of  education 
has  been  adopted  by  them  f 

The  object  of  the  present  question,  relates  to  the  education  of  the 
French  in  general,  since  in  the  succeeding  questions,  each  class  is 
specifically  designated ; in  this  point  of  view  therefore  we  reply  to  the 
question. 

In  vain  should  we  look  for  that  generous  sentiment,  which  'presided 
over  the  creation  of  die  instructive  body,  the  control  of  which  extends 
over  all  the  institutions  of  education,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
and  small  seminaries.  Buonaparte’s  attention  was  exclusively  direct- 
ed to  the  modelling  of  a youth  devoted  to  bis  person*  and  a body  of 
functionaries,  who  might  infuse  this  sentiment  into  their  breasts,  in 
exchange  for  the  gross  treatment,  to  which  he  subjected  them.  The 
progress  of  study,  the  freedom  of  education,  the  money  of  fathers 
of  families  were  rather  sacrificed,  than  rendered  subordinate,  to  this 
system.  ‘ 

The  restoration  was  less  egotistical ; it  left  all  the  vices  of  the  uni*  . 
versity  regime  in  being,  without  attempting  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  them.  Thus  the  youth  most  bent  upon  its  destruction  were, 
generally  speaking,  bursers  of  old  standing,  who  were  Indebted  to  it 
for  the  benefits  of  a gratuitous  education. 

All  the  measures  adopted  from  the  year  1808  to  1831,  for  the  im- 
provement of  education,  may  be  reduced  to  the  establishment  of  an 
impost  of  four  or  five  millions  levied  on  all  the  French  ; of  a second 
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impost  of  about  two  millions  Jevjedrqn. .fathers  of  families,  and  finally 
of  a third,  equal  in  amount,  on  the  cities  and  departments,  which  fur- 
nish houses,  support  them,  and  pay  a stipulated  sum.  » 

Are  these  sums  properly  applied  ? Is  not  the  mode  of  their  applica* 
tion  either  useless  or  dangerous  ? Useless  if  the  major  portion  of  the 
University  is  denied  any  influence  over  the  course  of  studies,  if  the  in- 
spectors of  the  academy  confine  themselves  to  a sumptuous  repast, 
furnished  at  the  expence  of  the  students,  whom  they  visit*  and  if  the 
result  of  their  inspection  ends  in  unmeaning  show.  The  royal  col- 
leges established  in  these  abodes  of  education  are  the  only  ones, 
where  they  assist  at  a serious  examination. 

, What  can  be  the  beneficial  result  of  these  inspectors  general,  who 
being  strangers,  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  reports  laid  before 
them ; who  make  a hasty  march  through  a city,  where  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  individuals,  who  might  supply  them  with  impartial  . 
information,  as  to  the  morals  and  dispositions  of  the  pupils  and  pro* . 
fessors ? , : t 

What  services  does  this  host  of  academic  professors  render  us  ? 
Professors  too  without  pupils,  and  what  is  more,  without  auditors  at 
all  ? Justice  prefers  an  honourable  exception  in  behalf  of , tbofce,  whq 
teach:  the  natural  or  exact  sciences  Why  shppld  these  processor?  of 
history,  philosophy,  and  belles-lettres,  be  so  highly  pensioned,  merely  / 
for  delivering  lessons  to  a numerous  youth,  but  lessons  which,  fii£  a%; 
it  were  across  the  minds  of  the  audience,  and  leave  no  other  igipveq-,' 
sion  than  a disposition  to  innovation  ? For  these  vaguq  theories,  np 
soqner  understood  than  forgotten,  never  impart  ?uy  tl4ng  in  th^  way, , 
of  solid  instruction,  because  adequately  to  appreciate  their  value,  a 
greater  quantum  of  experience  and  mature  instruction  would  be  pre- 
viously required,  than  at  present  the  inmate?  of  apr  colleges  can  pos- 
sibly possess. 

The  appropriation  of  the  university  funds  is  not  only  useless,  it  is* 
even  dangerous ; a proof  of  this  we  have  in  certain  courses  of  public 
instruction,  recently  opened  in  behalf  of  the  students  in  our  school  at 
Paris.  This  danger  arises  even  from  the  choice  of  bursers.  Iu  the. 
nature  'of  things  the  selection  must  be  made  fi*om  amongst,  those, 
whose  limited  income  will  not  allow  them  tp  meet  tb®  e^pences  of  a, 
scientific  education ; but  this  career  of  education  once  closed,  they  are 
not  willing  that  the  hoop  should  remain  imperfect ; they  spurn  those 
offices,  which  reach  not  the  measure  of  their  ambition,  or  which  are 
not  sufociently  lucrative  to  satisfy  their  cupidity.  If  these,  offices  are 
pre-occupied,  revolutionary  schemes  are  set  on  foot  to  create  ayacan- 1 
cy,  qqdihus  it  is  that  a mis-directed  liberality  is  productive  of  era})^*- 
voi*.  i.  no.  8.  3 p 
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rassment  and  danger  to  the  state,  instead  of  that  beneficial  support, 
which  the  government  has  a right  to  expect  as  the  price  of  its  benefits. 
Another  evil  attends  t these  bursers ; they  introduce  into  the  college 
germs  of  corruption,  which  are  but  too  speedily  develloped  and  felt. 

2d.  Question. — What  is  the  general  system  of  education  pursued 
in  the  colleges , what  the  principal  objects  of  education , the  rewards 
and  punishments , and  what  the  mode  of  introducing  and  dismissing 
professors  f 

The  defect  of  a system  of  instruction  appropriated  to  the  interme- 
diate classes,  or  the  youth  who,  in  these  classes  possess  but  a medio- 
crity of  talent,  carries  with  it  the  two-fold  inconvenience  of  rendering 
the  education  of  colleges  at  once  too  feeble  and  confined  for  some,  and 
too  powerful  and  comprehensive  for  others.  The  teaching  of  Jjatin 
and  Greek  is  what  it  ought  to  be  with  respect  to  those  young  men, 
who  are  destined  to  move  in  the  higher  grades  of  society ; but  un- 
der other  points  of  consideration  their  edneation  is  incomplete ; too 
little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  philosophy,  and  even  a moderate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  statistics  of  France,  and  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  globe  is  overlooked ; in  a word  the  study  of  history  as  connected 
with  religion,  the  tows,  the  progress  of  arts  is  not  known ; all  this  to 
referred  to  an  epoch,  when  the  youth  left  to  themselves  possess  nei- 
ther sufficient  wisdom  of  direction  and  sufficient  stability  of  will  to 
apply  with  success,  nor  that  maturity  so  requisite  to  be  secured  from 
error,  and  that  discernment  so  necessary  to  comprehend  m this  vari- 
ety of  literary  pursuits  what  is  calculated  to  perfect  their  understand- 
idg  and  render  their  labours  of  real  service  to  their  country.  In 
these  points  of  relation  then  there  is  a positive  deficiency  affecting  in- 
deed a class  not  very  nhmeVous,*  but  a class  designed  by  its  talents,  its 
fortune  or  its  social  position,  to  exercise  a weighty  influence  over 
society. 

There  to  likewise  a deficiency  in  regard  of  those,  who  are  intended 
for  any  department  of  commerce,  of  political  economy,  or  any  of  the 
subordinate  offices  of  the  administration.  Seme  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
physic,  geography  and  the  mathematics  would  he  of  far  more  advan- 
tage to  theta,  than  the  study  of  the  master-productions  of  the  age  of 
"Augustus  or  Pericles.  What  use,  let  me  ask,  what  use  can  a wool 
7 factor  for  example,  a cotton  merchant,  a farmer,  or  a preparer  of  me- 
dfeines,  make  of  the  harangues  of  Cicero  or  the  orations  of  Demos- 
'thenes  ? Such  a system  furnishes  his  mind  with  a species  of  unmems- 
ing luxury,  whilst  it  leaves  him  destitute  of  that  knowledge,  which  to 
rerilly  useful  and  necessary  for  him. 

The  department  of  religious  instruction  is  intrusted  in  the  royal 
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colleges  to  an  almoner.  And  Low  comes  it,  that  generally  speaking, 
the  traces  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  are  so  feint  and  ephemeral  ? 
Many  causes  concur  in  producing  this  effect ; some,  such  as  the  pro- 
pagation of  anti-religious  prejudices  in  families,  and  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  press,  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  University;  others 
may  with  strict  justice  he  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  regime  of  this 
institution.  In  general  its  composition  is  not  such  as  to  invite  to  the 
colleges  those  ecclesiastics,  who  are  most  competent  and  the  best  fit- 
ted to  model  the  minds  of  the  student.  The  system  of  education  enr 
trusted  to  the  almoner  is  an  isolated  system,  which  has  nothing  to  up- 
hold it,  and  which  is  but  too  frequently  enfeebled  or  neutralized  by 
insinuations  and  proposals,  or  at  all  events  by  a spirit 'of  indifference 
too  unmasked  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  pupil.  The  certain 
consequence  is  that  the  inmates  go  forth  from  the  colleges  with  a very 
insufficient  quantum  of  religious  instruction,  without  any  desire  of 
supplying  the  deficiency,  with  a feeling  of  disgust  or  indifference  for 
the  religious  practices  of  Jtbeir  fathers,  and  commonly  end  in  dispen- 
sing with  religion  altogether,  or  content  themselves  with  some  vague 
and  undefined  notions  on  the  point,  if  the  passions  do  not  deprive 
them  even  of  this  feeble  and  final  resource.  True  k i$,  JVI.  Guizot 
maintains  that  in  respect  to  every  one,  who  has  pursued  his  philoso- 
phical studies  to  any  extent,  morality  is  independent  of  religion;  bpt 
universal  experience,  which  is  quite  as  good  an  authority  as  the  opi- 
nion of  a dogmatist,  belies  this  assertion.  Buonaparte  himself,  whose 
morality  and  religion  were  very  ^accommodating,  was  still  compelled 
by  his  natural  penetration  to  aver  a truth,  which  needed  not  his  sanc- 
tion, viz.  that  without  religion,  morality  is  impossible. 

The  administration  of  punishment  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what 
it  is  in  the  major  portion  of  the  European  colleges ; manual  correction 
alone  is  suppressed.  But  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  with  this 
mitigation  of  punishment,  the  masters  are  less  beloved  by  the  pupils 
than  they  were  formerly  ? The  reason  is  this,  the  pupils  are  convinced 
of  this  lamentable  t^uth,  that  the  guardians  impowered  to  inflict  pu- 
nishment look  upon  their  office  as  a last  and  wretched  resource,  and 
that  they  prefer  to  their  present  occupation  less  honourable  profes- 
sions, when  the  road  is  closed  against  them.  There  is  no  link  of  es- 
teem and  gratitude  to  attach  the  heart  of  youth  to  men,  whom  they 
consider  the  enemies  of  their  liberty ; and  these  men  possess  neither  a 
devotion  sufficiently  ardent  nor  a zeal  sufficiently  pure,  to  persuade 
the  individuals  intrusted  to  their  care  that  they  are  labouring  for  their 
happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  forms  the  liveliest  object  of  th<*ir 
solicitude.  , « 
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Rewards  consist  of  a distribution  of  prizes,  designed  to  excite  a 
suitable  emulation  for  study,  but  which  exercise  a very  trifling  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  the  student ; and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  that 
such  should  not  be  the  result. 

The  professors  are  introduced  and  dismissed  by  a minister,  who  re- 
receives the  advice  of  a counsel,  who  procures  his  advice  from  a rec- 
tor, who  has  recourse  to  an  inspector,  who  interrogates  a provisor. 
This  last  gentleman  is  the  only  one,  who  can  give  an  enlightened 
opinion,  but  his  suffrage  necessarily  depends  upon  his  personal  cha- 
racter. 

3d  Question. — What  is  the  control  exercised  over  the  education 
in  colleges , and  are  libraries  and  museums  of  easy  access  to  the 
professors  f 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  control  over  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
duct of  the  professors.  Unless  some  flagrant  and  scandalous  trans- 
gression reveal  their  unworthiness,  they  continue  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  university,  which  is  more  easy  of  attainment  than  that  of 
the  parent 

The  literary  competency  of  the  professor  is  ascertained  by  an  exa- 
mination previous  to  his  admission ; a plan  of  studies,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  which  we  have  specified,  is  traced  out  to  him.  Such  is  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  surveillance  exercised  by  those  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  University.  I have  already  spoken  of  the  ludicrous 
visits  of  the  inspectors.  There  is  but  one  thing,  which  is  subjected  to 
a scrupulous  examination,  and  that  is  the  number  of  students,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  escape  the  impost  levied  upon  him. 

Though  the  museums  and  libraries,  in  those  cities  that  possess 
them,  are  open  to  the  professors,  they  but  seldom  pay  them  a visit. 
It  is  to  the  daily  journals  and  ephemeral  pamphlets  that  they  have  re- 
course for  the  completion  of  their  instruction ; in  these  productions 
are  they  taught  to  speak  of  every  thing,  without  having  examined 
and  studied  any  thing.  This  observation  particularly  regards  the  pro- 
vincial colleges,  in  which  still  there  are  some  honourable  exceptions. 

4th  Question. — How  and  by  whom  are  the  persons , who  establish 
schools  on  their  own  responsiblity , controlled?  Is  this  control  exercis- 
ed by  the  Clergy  9 

This  control  goes  no  further  than  requiring  a diploma  from  the 
master  of  pensions ; to  procure  this  he  must  undergo  an  examination 
sufficient  for  the  capacity  which  he  is  intended  to  fill,  but  which  omits 
many  points  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure.  The  heads  of 
these  private  institutions  are  not  further  inspected  than  to  exact  from 
them  the  university  retribution,  and  from  their  pupils,  the  customary 
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assistance  to  the  classes  of  the  royal  colleges,  if  there  is  one  in  the 
city.  The  clergy  exercise  no  control  whatever.  The  control, 
which  they  exercised  over  the  primary  schools, "has  been  withdrawn 
from  them. 

5th  Question- — What  is  the  judiciary  education,  the  time  lohich 
it  requires  and  the  expenses,  which  it  induces? 

The  civil  code  constitutes  the  main  object  of  the  judiciary  course. 
The  perfection,  to  which  this  code  has  attained,  leaves  little  to  be  den- 
sired  in  the  greJMtefr  portion  of  its  dispositions;  and  yet  it  comprises  a 
false  principle,  which  exercises  a very  fatal  influence  on  our  jurispru- 
dence, over  the  moral  state  of  French  society  and  even  over  the 
course  of  studies.  This  principle,  Which  is  promulgated  by  the  fra- 
mers of  the  code,  is  the  independence  of  the  civil  laws  of  every  thing 
connected  with  religion.  France  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  in 
recognizing  the  contract  of  marriage  as  valid  and  complete,  provided 
tiie  mere  formalities  of  the  code  be  adhered  to. 

The  study  of  the  criminal  code  is  purely  nominal,  In  the  course 
of  last  year  a chair  was  established  for  its  explanation,  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed to  get  rid  of  a professor,  whose  only  offence  was  the  coura- 
geously professing  of  that  religion,  which  is  professed  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  French. 

The  study  of  administrative  justice  is  hut  little  Cultivated.  It  is 
besides  extremely  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  body  of 
laws,  which  the  various  governments  since  1789  have  entailed  upon  ud. 

The  natural  law  engrosses  the  attention  of  but  very  few  of  our  stu- 
dents, the  great  bulk  of  whom  understands  not  the  importance  to  be 
derived  from  this  study  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  in  the  high  func- 
tions of  the  administration  and  the  magistracy,  and  generally  speaking 
in  all  those  posts  where  an  individual  is  called  upon  to  exercise  any 
sort  of  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  laws. 

The  history  of  equity  in  general,  which  holds  out  many  advantages 
to  all  those,  who  aspire  to  the  offices  above  alluded  to,  is  too  much 
neglected.  And  moreover,  the  political  passions  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  two  species  of  courts  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  divert 
them  from  their  original  destination. 

And  what  is  still  more  injurious  to  the  schools  of  equity  and  medi- 
cine, is  the  great  facility  which  most  of  the  cities  supply  to  the  stu- 
dents, of  indulging  in  pleasures,  contrasted  with  which  the  graver 
pursuits  of  study  appear  perfectly  insipid;  it  is  the  unfortunate  habit 
which  they  acquire  of  reading  -the  journals  and  pamphlets,  the  crea- 
tions of  political  passions,  and  the  facility  afforded  them  of  imbibing 
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from  these  sources,  notions  as  invariably  false  as  they  are  invariably 
superficial. 

6th  Question.^— JPXaf  is  the  medical  education  at  Paris  and 
Montpellier? 

In  our  estimation  this  species  of  education  is  as  complete  as  it 
ought  to  be ; but  its  results  are  not  so  happy  and  successful  as  they 
would  be,  owing  to  the  disadvantages,  which  we  enumerated  above 
when  speaking  of  the  schools  of  law. 

7th  and  8th  Questions. — What  is  the  education  given  to  the  arti 
sans  ; what  the  libraries  at  their  disposal , and  what  the  means  adopted 
for  imparting  to  them  the  scientific  principles  of  their  art  f 

Have  all  necessary  means  been  taken  for  the  education  of  the  pea • 
santry ; what  has  been  done  to  instruct  the  country  workmen,  and 
what  libraries  and  other  means  of  reading  are  there  for  the  people  in 
the  small  villages  f 

Religious  and  moral  education,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  union  of 
families,  to  banish  the  disorders  of  morals  and  the  want  of  honesty, 
is  as  much  advanced  as  could  be  desired  among  the  artisans  and  pea- 
sants ; but  ever  since  a very  active  and  very  hostile  party  has  em- 
ployed the  libellous  pages  of  the  public  prints  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  with  a view  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  thb 
clergy  and  the  institutions  of  religion,  the  effects  of  this  education 
have  been  less  beneficial,  though  they  are  not  by  any  means  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  instruction  of  the  people  is,  we  believe,  less  diffused  than  in 
many  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  government  could  not  do 
more  than  form  committees,  who  were  not  disposed  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  matter,  and  who  mainly  endeavoured  to  paralyze  the 
zeal  of  those,  who  laboured  to  better  and  extend  the  ‘effects  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  objects  of  instruction  are,  in  general,  reading,  writing  and  ac- 
counts ; some  cities  have  established  schools  of  geometry  as  applica- 
ble to  the  arts,  but  they  are  rarely  frequented. 

There  are  no  librariesfor  the  artisans  and  peasantry.  Religion  by 
means  of  the  clergy,  presents  to  them,  in  a small  number  of  excellent 
books,  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  form  them  for  all  the  virtues 
of  a family  life,  for  respect  towards  the  laws,  and  for  all  the  senti- 
ments, which  an  enlightened  Christianity  can  inspire.  The  anti-catho- 
lic party  has  taken  upon  itself  the  business  of  conveying  to  them,  by 
means  of  pamphlet  hawkers,  libellous  productions  to  corrupt  their  mo- 
rals, and  to  fan  the  flame  of  insubordination  and  revolt,  and  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  ministers  of  religion. 
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This  picture,  like  all  those  in  which  a moral  being  is  described,  can 
be  true  only  in  the  delineation  of  the  general  features ; this  was  the 
end,  that  we  proposed  to  ourselves ; it  is  for  our  readers  to  decide 
whether  we  are  chargeable  with  injustice  or  prejudice.  We  could 
wish  to  be  in  error ; and  if  such  is  really  the  case,  we  could  wish  even 
more,  that  means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
such  sorrowful  truths  for  our  posterity. — L’Ami  de  la  Religion. 


Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury , on  the  Newtoumbarry 

'Affair. 

[We  think  the  following  and  spirited  letter  of  an  English  Catholic 
Peer,  will  be  welcome  to  our  readers.] 

(to  the  editor  op  the  wexpord  independent.) 

Alton  Towers,  July  19th,  1831. 

Sir — Observing  through  the  medium  of  your  spirited  and  patriotic 
Paper,  that  Subscriptions  are  received  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  18th  of  June,  I beg  to  enclose  you  £20  to  be  distributed  amongst 
them. 

I am  happy  to  observe  that  Government  are  determined  to  render 
justice  to  the  people  upon  this  occasion.  As  this  catastrophe  is  about 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  judicial  investigation,  I will  not  pretend  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  it  regards  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  But  that  a most  wanton,  barbarous,  and  unprovoked 
massacre  of  an  unoffending  and  unarmed  multitude  of  men,  women 
and  children,  has  been  perpetrated,  and  such  as,  1 trust  for  the  ho- 
nor of  humanity,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, is  undoubted.  What  an  untameable  spirit  of  bigotry  and  fana- 
ticism must  it  it  not  require  to  produce  such  scenes  as  these  ! — and 
how  intollerable  must  it  not  make  the  exactions  of  that  Church  which 
returns  nothing  for  all  that  she  receives,  which  enjoys  high  pay  for 
doing  no  service,  which  devours  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and  sits 
like  a very  plague  upon  the  land ! And  yet  there  are  men,  who,  look- 
ing to -the  effects  instead  of  the  causes,  ascribe  these  deadly  and  de- 
structive feuds  to  that  law  of  Eternal  justice  which  calls  upon  the  op- 
pressed to  pour  forth  their  complaints  against  their  oppressors,  as  if 
the  injured  and  aggrieved  were,  in  a land  of  freedom,  to  be  condemn- 
ed to  the  silence  of  the  grave ! But  these  are  men  who,  with  Phari- 
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|aical  v hypqcri^,  hqve  ever*  proffered , FqmwWwp  fy  tbpf  fp\f#xpM  fw:Ml? 
their  actions  proved  them  to  be  her  deadliest  enemio&i,  ybQ^have 
ed  out X<iberty>.  when  their, object  was  to  enslave y who  have  sung  the, 
praises  of  equality,  when  a haughty  ascendancy  wps  their  yiew ; who , 
lauded  the  virtue  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  toleration,  while 
persecution  in  its  most  odious  .form,  was  the  aim  and  idol  of  their 
heart— and  yet  they  would  ,bave  us  to  believe  them  still,  when  they 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  voice  of  suffering  and  not  the  lash  of  the  oppres- 
sor that  maddens  into  outrage — that  provocation  given  by  an  insolent 
faction  to  those  over  whom  they  have  domineered  for  ages,  is  neces- 
sary to  ^preserve  peace  and  order  in  the  country,  nay,  is  but  a proof  of 
brotherly  affection — that  they  eqjoy  a proscriptive  right  to  lord  it  over 
the  land,  to  provoke  to  anger,  and  then  to  decimate  their  victims. 
But  1 trust  that  good  will  result  from  evil,  and  that  the  wanton  and 
inhuman  massacre  of  a defenceless  multitude  for  the  sake  of  a Tithe 
heifer,  will  occasion  such  an  entire  change  of  system  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  pqwer  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Church  property  on  the. other, 
as  to  remove  from  the  unfortunate  and  aggrieved  people  of  Ireland  at 
least  two  amongst  those  many  causes  of  misery  and  discontent  which 
have  sp  lpn^ndangered  the  peace,  and  protracted  the  wretchedness  of 
that  country. . For  it  is  'ijof  possible  to  conceive  that  pffor  this  untoward 
event,  there  >yiljl  be  any  but  an  outraged  fanatic  to  assert  that  an  armed 
fprce.  formed  upon  party  principles,  picked  and  selected  from  amongst 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  people  is  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  poane 
and  order  of  (the,ceuntry,and  to  attach  that  people  to  theGovernmetui* 
Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  a 

period  in;  which,  all  other  institutions  are  undergoing  a just  and  salute* 
ry  Reform,  ran  impervious,  veil  can  be  thrown  over  the  monstrous 
fUWjBoe  of  that. Church  establishment,. which  ought  to  pride;  itself  <m  her 
purity  and , periection^which  originating  in  Reform  ought  to  be  . the  . 
first  to  lead  the  way  when  she  needs  ft  second  Reformation.  No,  Sir, 
the  bout*  of  relief  is  at  haqd— m Reformed  Parliament  will  never  lend 
its  sanction  to  such  injustice,  such  absurdities,  such  anomalies— an  bOr . 
nest  Ministry,  a Ministry  boldenpughto  .undertake  the  destruction  .of 
that,  abominable  system  of  corruption,  patronage, peculation,  and  ex-? 
tpy^gaaca?  which,  having,  prevailed  for  Jialf  a oeutury,h*s  brought.  > 
the  brink  of  ruin,  which  was  covering  the  land  with  . 
tyj&ajfr  and.  from. which,  & state  to£.^marohy  and  confusion  was  fast. 
S|^5^hingJ  : and  which,  if  not  timdy.checked,  would  have  jaoon  btrr 
mjvafefL  in  great  and  calamitous  cexuruUkiiv— a Ministry  bold 
eapmBfh  1°  fo0®#  talented. enough  ta conquer  suck  s , phalanx . m : 

\yaa  arrayed  iq  defence  of  this  system,  will  never  jaiffer  itself  to  be  > 
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bearded  by  ft  handful  of  fanatics,  and  never  sacrifice  the  peace,  andf 
welfare,  and  happinesi  6f  Ireland  to  the  lawless  sway  of  a desperate 
and  untameable  faction,  or  to  the  rapacious  cravings  of  a Church, 
which  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the!  world. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Shrewsbury,  Waterford  Sc  Wexford. 


Copy  of  a Letter  to  Sir  John  Darell,  of  Scotney  Castle, 
Kent , from  his  Brother,  dated  from  St.  Omers,  October 
20, 1767. 

Dear  Brother, 

In  turning  over  some  papers  lately,  I found  one,  which  contains 
some  particular  and  carious  circumstances,  relating  to  your  family  and 
seat  at  Scotney.  I thought  they  would  be  acceptable  to  you,  if  you 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  them  before ; and  as  they  describe  the  at* 
tendon  and  zeal  of  the  family  to  protect  priests  in  times  of  severe  per* 
sedition,  and  in  particular  the  first  Provincial  of  the  English  province, 
(of  the  society  of  Jesus,)  viz.,  Father  Blunt,  they  shew  what  a good4 
understanding  there  was  between  the  family  of  Darell,  and  the  family 
of  Ignatius,  of  above  one  hundred 'years’  date,  continued  almost  unin*' 
terrupted  down  to  our  days,  there  being  now  (1757,)  actually  at  the 
same  seat  at  Scotney*  a son  of  Ignatius,  a priest  of  the  society  of  Je- 
sue,  at  the  same  house  where  the  first  Provincial  was  secured  and’ 
saved.  The  relation  is  taken  from  one  written  by  Mr.  Wm.  Darell,' 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  the  Children  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and 
who  died  aboot  the  year  1689,  one  year  after  Father  Blunt. 

Father  Bhmt’s  first  residence,  for  seven 'Or  eight  years,  was  at  Sir- 
George  DareU’s  house  in  Kent,  about  forty-six  miles  from  London, 
which  house,  in  the  year  1597,  or  1598,  was  twice  searched,  he  being 
in  the  house  both  times.  The  first  search  was  by  two  Justices  of  the  * 
peace,  with  a Pursuivant,  and  others  whom  they  brought  with  them  to 
watch  and  beset  the  house.  At  their  first  coming  they  sent  Sir  George 
Darell  prisoner  to  London,  his  wife  to  one  of  the  Justice’s  house,  and 
most  of  die  servants  to  the  County  jail;  suffering  only  one  maid  to  stay 
in  the  house  with  the  children,  and  die  searchers,  who  kept  possession 
of  the  house  during  die  space  of  a week.  ^Father  Blunt  was  in  a se- 
cret place  under  a stair,  having  one  man  with  him,  with  a very  small 
provision;  and  when  it  seemed  they  could  not  Subsist  there  any  long- 
vol.  i.  no.  8.  3 Q 
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^r,  Father  B.  setithis  man  out,  who  offered  himself  to  tjUe  searchers, 
feigning  that  he  came  out  of  another  hole,  (or  hiding  place,)  which  he 
shewed,  them.  They  carried  him  away  for  the  priest,  and  the  good 
Father  escaped  for  that  bout.. 

About  a year  after,  a household  servant,  a Protestant,  plotted  to 
betray  the  house,  and  three  Justice?  of  the  pe^ce,  with  a Pursuivant, 
and  their  retinue,  came  and  beset  the  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
about  Christmas,  and  made  their  way  in.  Father  B.  was  awaked  with 
the  noise,  and  perceiving  what  was  the  matter,  put  on  his  breeches, 
and,  with  the  same  companion  as  before,  got  into  another  secret  hole, 
w^ich  was  dug  ma  stone  wall,  carrying  with '.hitu  soxAe  (?hprcl|  §fcufJT 
?$nd  bopks,  some  of  which  things  were  afterward?  aNhinderance  to  him 
in  saving  himself  by  swimming  through  the  moat.  Mrs.  D^rell  was 
shut  up  in  a room  over  the  gateway  with  her  children,  and  the  search- 
ers had  possession,  and  liberty  of  the  whole  house  for  ten  day?.  Far 
ther  B.  and  his  mpn  had  nq  other  subsistence  than  a bottle  of  wine 
anda  small  loaf  of  bread,  no  other  clothes  but  their  breeches  and  a 
priest's  cassock.  During  this  time  the  jpen  searched  all  over  and 
found  nothing.  , At  last  Mrs.  D.  found  means,  sometimes  to  go  out  of 
her  chamber,  and  on  getting  to  the  door  of;  the  place  where  the  good 
father  was,  she  perceived  the  end  of  hi?  girdle,  which  he  Osed  ,*t  mesa,' 
shut  out  and  hanging  outside  thedoor  oftbe  hiding  place,  yet,  strange 
/providence,  not  discovered  by  the  searchers]  she  cut  it  off,  yet  nptrsor 
Close,  but  that  a piece  remained,  which  she  thought  might  betray 
them.  VV  hereupon  she  called  to  them  to  pul}  in  the  string,  which 
they  immediately  did.  Those  who  watched  her,  a?  it  appears  some 
did>,  came  soon  tp  her,  and  asked  her  whomshe  spoke  to,  and  of  what 
string.  [ She  answered  that  the  dopr,  by  which  she  meant  tp.pass,  be- 
ing shut,  she  heard  somebody  in  the  next  rpoi%  and  called  to  them  to 
open  the  door,  which  was  done  by  pulling  the  string  of  the  latch.  This; 
answer  not  satisfying  them,  they  began  to  make  a strong  search  all 
about  that  part,  beating  upon  the  stones  with  a beetle,  and  many  times 
went  on  thedoor  of  the  place,  which  was  a stone,  in  shew  not  differ- 
ent from  the  rest.  After  some  repeated  great  blows,  the  hinges  of 
the  door  began  to  give  way,  at  which  the  good  father  and  his  man 
within  set  their  backs  to  the  door  to  support  it.  The  stone  was  so 
much  moved  that  they  saty  the  candlelight  of  the  searchers,  and  could 
hear  all  they  said.  It  grew  late  in  the  evening,  and,  as  it  rained  ex- 
tremely fast,  and  the  gutters  poured  down  fast  on  the . searchers,  a 
forward  director  of  the  rpet  of  the  company,  who ; dwelt  in  the  next* 
town,  came  to  the  searchers  and  iprevailed  on  them  to  desist,  saying, 
if  there  were  any  thing  there,  they  would  find  it  better  bj  day-light,  t 
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They  left  off,  made  a good  fire  in  the  hall,  and  there  dried  themselves; 
soon  after  the  Justices  went  to  bed,  and  most  of  the  rest  sat  by  the 
fire  drinking. 

• Without  the  interference  of  God's  providence,  which  seemed  mere- 
ly accidental,  Father  B.  in  all  likelihood  would  have  died  in  the  place, 
as  he  had  resolved  to  do  so,  rather  than  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  searchers',  to  the  overthrow  of  the  house  and  family.  Taking  the 
opportunity  of  the  dark  and  stormy  night,  he  first  sent  out  his  man, 
and  then  soon  followed,  himself  barefoot.  They  got  ever  two  walls 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  so  on  to  a broken  tower  about  sixteen  feet 
above  the  water  of  the  moat,  which  was  in  that  place  eighty  feet  broad, 
a fid  ten  deep,  so  that  it  could  not  be  waded.  The  Father  leaped  into 
the  moat,  by  his  courage  overleaping  certain  tiles  which  stood  near 
the  tower,  and  were  covered  with  water  and  not  known  to  him.  He 
intended  that  his  man  should  have  leaped  down  after  him,  and  he 
Would  have  carried  him  over,  but  finding  himself  weak,  he  6wam  over, 
and  being  upon  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  he  said  to  his  man  on  the 
tower,  u I am  so  weak  that  if  I should  come  back  to  fetch  you,  we 
should  both  be  drowned.*'  Indeed,  Father  B.  told  a friend  after- 
wards, that  the  moit  was  covered  over  with  a thin  ice.  He  therefore 
directed  the  mart  to  another  place,  where  lie  might  wade  over  and  meet 
him  at  a Certain  house,  where  d Catholic  servant  of  the  family  lived, 
about  half  a mile  from  Scotney.  The  tower  (above  named,)  was  in 
the  corner  of  a garden,  and  on  the  side  of  that  garden  was  the  hall,  in 
which  many  of  those,  who  followed  the  searchers,  sat  at  the  fire.  The 
door  from  the  garden  into  the  hall ' had  on  the  inside,  an  iron  latch, 
which  had  no  way  of 'opening  from  the  garden  side.  The  man  thrust  ^ 
ing  at  the  door  with  his  hand,  it  opened,  God  knows  how,  and  he, 
clad  as  heft&s  ifa  his  breeches  and  priest’6  cassock,  turned  short  about 
him,  and  went  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  searchers,  and  said,  “ My 
master  has  heard  & noise  in  the  stable,  and  thinks  some  one  is  steal- 
ing his  hbrses,  and  here*  you  all  sit  drinking,  and  no  one  looks  to  his 
horses."  (By  his  master  we  suppose  he  meant  them  to  understand 
one  of  the  Justices  then  in  the  house.)  With  this,  nOne  of  them  no- 
ticing or  rejecting  on  the  man  so  strangely  altered,  they  all  ran  to  the 
stables,  and  he  amongst  them  and  slipt  out  at  a little  door,  which  was 
left  in  one  of  the  stables  to  take  water  from  the  moat.  Having  wad- 
ed through  in  extreme  darkness,  he  stumbled  over  the  good  Father, 
who  had  lost  his  way,  and  was  come  baek  to  the  house.  They  then 
went  together  to  the  place  appointed,  and  there  got  pn  some  of  ‘the 
husbandman's  clothes,  and  each  of  them  a pair  of  his  hard  shoes- 
Tie  Fathers  feet  were  iull  of  thorns,  from  getting  over  many  thorny 
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h^dges;  and  he  was  much  wounded  in  getting  overthe  walls  Thus 
they  went  fourteen  miles  that  night,  in  dirty  ways  up  to  the  knees  by 
Teaeon  of  the  darkness.  Late  in  the  morning  they  got  to  the  house 
of  a Catholic  gentleman,  where  the  Father  was  sick  three  weeks, 
though  the  best  possible  care  was  taken  of  him.  His  legs  and  feet 
growing  so  inflamed,  he  was  removed  to  London,  where  he  got  bet* 
ter,  yet  ever  after  he  suffered  pains  in  his  thighs,  from  cold  taken  in 
the  stone  walls.  Soon  after  the  escape,  the  searchers  reflected  on  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  mid  remembered  the  noise  of  leaping  info  the 
moat.  They  then  searched  and  found  the  hiding  place,  which  the 
Father  had  shut  after  him.  They  w$nt  and  got  a bloodhound,  which 
however  could  by  no  means  be  bmught  to  follow  the  scent,  as  one  of 
the  party  concerned  is  said  to  have  affirmed. 

It  is  at  this  day  notorious,  that  all  the  chief  actors  in  this  scene,  di- 
vers rich  men,  with  good  estates,  have  since  lost  all  their  property, 
and  are  fallen  to  decay;  while  the  servant,  who  betrayed  the  house,  a 
young  man,  died  a miserable  object^  all  his  limbs  rotting  and  falling  off 
as  it  were  from  him. 

[ The  above  interesting  document  has  been  furnished  by  a friend, 
who  received  it  from  a lady  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Darell  fa- 
mily, together  with  the  chalice  and  paten  used  by  Father  Blunt  in 
saying  mass  at  Scotney  Castle. — Editors.] 


Miracle  of  St.  Januarius . 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Of  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Sir — Your  readers  are  under  many  obligations  to  your  correspond 
dent  from  Naples,  for  his  very  interesting  narrative  of  what  is*  usually 
called  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius.  He  has  described  it  so  ioithful* 
ly,  so  minutely,  so  intelligibly,  that  at  a distance  of  more  than  one 
thousand  miles,  we  became  as  completely  acquainted  with  the  whole 
process,  as  if  we  had  been  actually  present  at  the  ceremony. 
v But  while  we  give  him  credit  for  accuracy  of  description,  must  we 
necessarily  subscribe  to  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  when  he  unT 
derftakes  to  shew  that  the  liquefaction  of  the  matter  contained  in  one 
ofthe  vials  is  evidently  a miracle  ? Miracles  are  fearful  things  to 
grapple  with*  There  is  danger  of  raising  a natural  event  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a miracle,  or  of  depressing  the  miracle  to  the  level  of  a naty- 
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rsienremt : apdin  either  case  you'cffer  an  insult  to  the  Majesty:  of  the 
Almighty.;  To  pronounce  with  judgment  requires  a -state  .of  mijid , 
free  from  excitement,  and  adapted  to  cool  and  dispassionate  ratjocinp 
tiou;  such  e state  of  mind  as  few  persons  can  be  expected  to  possess 
amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  a congregated  multitude,  and  with  the  preri* 
oua.  impression  that  a wonderful  event  is  about  to  be  operated  in  their 
presence. 

No  man  can  safely  pronounce  that  a miracle  has  been  certainly  per- 
formed,  unlees  he  be  at  the  time  perfectly  convinced  that  the  fact  in 
question  cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  If 
there  exist  any  doubt,  the  miracle  can  only  be  probable ; and  that  pro- 
bability will  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  reason  for  doubt  is  aug- 
mented. 

. Our  ancient  hagiographers  were  acquainted  with  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Januarius  : they  knew  that  his  relics  were  preserved  at  Naples ; 
hut  not  (me  of  them  seems  ever  to  haste  heard  that  hip  blood  was  ac- 
cnstomed  to  liquify,  when  it  was  placed  in  presence  of  thehead.  The 
first  notice  of  this  fact  occurs,  we  are  told,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  saint;  in  the  fourteenth  it 
is  more  frequently  mentioned ; and  some  time  after  that  period  it  be» 
gan,  and  still  continues  to  take  place  annually  at  the  three  great  festi- 
vals of  St.  Januarius.  . t 

God  is  certainly  free  to  perform  his  miracles  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  and  therefore  no  weight  is  due  to  the  objection,  that  because 
the  miracle  is  not  known  to  have  been  wrought  formerly,  it  may  be 
supposed  not  to  be  wrought  now ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  liquefaction  in  the  same  circumstances  for 
the  last  two.  centuries,  looks  more  like  an  ordinary  effect  of  the  laws 
of  nature*  than.  au  extraordinary  interposition  of  divine  (providence. 

If,  on  a frosty  day,  a pispe  of  ioe  be  brought  into  a roomy  where  the 
atmosphere  is  much  warmer  than  without,  it  preserves  it*  solid1  form  a 
few  minutes,  end  then  liquifies.  Jfo  man  thinks  Of  this  as  a miracle; 
it  is  a thing  of  constant  recurrence,  a necessary  result  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  ; > - < • . r "■  j 

Whoever  is  at  all  conversant  with  that  most  important  of  all 
human  inventions,,  the  culinary  art,  knows  that  a strong  stock  or  gra- 
vy, if  kqpt  in  a cool  place,  assuihes  a solid  form,  but,  if-  removed  into 
* warm  kitchen,  in  a few  minutes  becomes  liquid.  Here  no  one  sus- 
pects amir&cle.  Jtig  of,  constant  recurrence,  the  result  of  the  usual 
laws  of  nature.  , 

t In  ^pi^very  saiatii«t:€(r  m physical  science  knows  thatthere  exists 
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« r nitmerbus  class  of  substances,  which  retain  the  solid  form  under  a 
certain*  degree  of  temperature,  andnecessarily  become  liquid  on  expo- 
sure to- a higher  heat.  tLetfus  examine  if  there  be  any  thing  to  take 
the  matter  contained  in  the  vialoqt  of  this  class  of  liquififtble  substan- 
ces. The  'ttd  is  preserved  id  the  treasury  of  the  church  in  a cool 
plane  : thence  it  is  brought’ into: the  sanct nary  at  a timewhen  the  at- 
mosphere within  the  church  has  been  raised  to  a high  temperature  by 
the  d^fise  : mass  <6f  :hWan  beinga  'congregated  within  the  walls  : at 
first  ft*  matter  in  the  rial  Exhibit!  th«  same  appearance  as  glue,  which, 
having  heed  dissolved  by!  beat,  has  been  suffered  to  bool  ddwn  to  a 
-soJicb  fdrm in  the  bourse  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  more,  (for 
4he ; delay!  i&bomfetinies.  of  longer,  sometimes  of  shorter  duration,)  it 
is  seen  to  melt,  and  at  last  becomes  perfectly  fluid.  This  is  constant- 
ly tWcase.  Why  then  stouldit  not,  like' similar  hquefiictidns  id  si* 
.radar circumstances  be  considered  as  a natural  effect.  - 
- It  will  perhaps  be  saBd,  bfecauseit  is  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  But 
it:  should  be  Observed  thfi  most  certainly  it  is  not  the  blood  of  the 
martyrin'  its  natural  state.  Before  liquefaction  it  dobs  n6t  exhibit  fhb 
appearance  of  blood  drawn  from  tber  faumkn  body,  and  suffered  to  se- 
parate into  r the!  serum  and  colouring  matter.  It  is  one  uniform  sub- 
atadCS  of  the  consistence  and  form  of- glue.  ’ It  is  nbt  pure  unmiXed 
blood.  We  know  that  the  ancient  Christians  employed  various  un- 
ghe&to  and  solutions  df  aromatic  gums  for  the  preservation  of  the 
dead^  ^audrit  is  not  improbable  that  they  mixed  some  of  these  ingre- 
41eots  jwtth  the  blood  Of  the  martyrs,  which  they  intended  to  preserve. 
<dence(!we  may  conjefcturehdwthe  gluish-frke  substance  in>  tile  vial 
h^beem  formed.  -v  . r;  r ■'/*  *"r’  5"f  * : ’’V 

. Butfthen  must  we i net  amapaaSe  fraud  ?'€ertainly  not.  It  Is  ■ plain 
that  in  this  hypothesis  nedilurge  of  deception  ctfU  attach  to  tfctfte’wfeb 
ColMed  the  blood:  none  to  Midge  who  first  observed  Mid ; litfubfac- 
tioiH  here  supposed  tobe  caused  by  the^encreased  temperature  of  thh 
apybut  attributed  by  Jfaem  to  the  juxta-posipOn  of  the  different  relics 
of  the  saint  \ end  none  to  those  who  still  perform  the  ceremony  un- 
der the  same  conviction.  The  virtuous  and  saint-like  character  of 
iC^rdinal  Ruffe  is  a sufficient  iniswer  to  the  imputation  of  fraud,  and 
ihe  same  may  be  said:  with,  respect  td  many  of  his  predecessors. 

..  .But^  after:  all,,  the  explication  here  hazarded  is  but  a conjecture. 
There  .may  be  circumstance  with  which  the  writer  Is  unacquainted^ 
incompatible  with : his  hypothesis.  Otherwise  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  one,  possessing  the  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment, 
wdiricl  astertainwiib'the  aid  of  the  Itbermometer,  .file  alteration  of 
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temperature  before  andduring  the  cerpm pny,:iwd  the  degree  of  beet 
it  which  the  liquefaction  tabes  place.  If  it  always  happens  at  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  temperature*  the  .mystery  will  be  solved  if 
at  very  different  degrees  of  heat,  the  solution*  which  is  here  attempts 
ed*  must  be  abandoned. 

H.  Y. 


[It  appears  that  a new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  in 
course  of  publication.  The  editors  have  judiciously  employed,,  able 
ind  orthodox  Presbyterian  ministers  to  revise  all  .those  articles  that 
relate  to  Presbyterianism.  This  i is  . a measure  recominepded  by  com? 
won  sense  as  well  as  by  common  honesty*  Si  sic  onrnia.f  ...The  grti.n 
eles  which  relate  to  the  Catholic  religion,  it  might  be  supposed*  would 
be  entrusted  to  able,  and  enlightened,  and  orthodox  Catholics.  They 
are  entrusted  to  the  notorious,  the  unfortunate  Blanco  White ! ! ! And 
yet,  amongst  the  editors  are  persons,  who  are  supposed  to.be  eminent 
for  their  superior  minds,  and  for  their  .superior  liberality! ! Can  wet 
be  astonished  at  the  gross  injustice,  which  we  every  day  experience 
from  the  vulgar  herd  of  bigots?.  If  the  light  of  thy  body  be  dark* 
tome,  ttheL  darkness  itself,  how  great  shall  it  be  ! Mr.  Devereux,  in 
the  following  letter,  indulges,  in  a just  indignatipnat  the  gross  absur- 
dity and  gross  injustice  of  this  procedure  of  enlightened  men. , j Editors.] 

lb  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  MF.  .« 

Sir  Jambs,— As  your  name  appears  iti  thti  prospectus*  as  one  of 
tile  Patrons  of  the  new  edition  of  that  mostusdfal  work*  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  I take  the  liberty  Of  addressing  you,  and  of  express 
iag  my  astonishment  that  amongst  the  names  of  the  other  distinguished 
contributors  to  that  work,  the  name  of  such  a personage  m Mrw  Blanco 
White  should,  appear*  end  the  indignation  which  I*  in  coramsp  with 
every  Catholic  must  feel,  that  such  a man  as  Mr.  Blanco  White,  a 
Renegade  Priest,  should  have  been  selected  to  write  or  amend  and 
revise  every  article  relating  to  the  Catthohc  Church,  which  isto  appear 
in  this  new  edition. 

That  Mr.  Allen  of  Dulwich  College,  who  figures  in  the  said  pros- 
pectus at  the  head  of  you i CoUaborateurs,  whose  bitter  enmity  to  the 
Catholic  religion  (whatever  hiswell-knowri  uabonaded  vetierationiPs 
Christianity  tnay  be)  is  notorious,  qboqld  here  exerted  .all  his  effsrts 
to  have  hisdeai*  friend,  After  Ego,  this  renegade  priest,  selected  to 
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write  w attetfd  fend  ^tfetise'wretyfei^ie  Ton  CattuAfeuorf  teitom# 
edition  is  btife  natural,  but  that  be  Bb'tiuld -have  succeeded' with  the  dis* 
tinguished  and  enlightened  persona  concerned  is  truly  unaceeuatablg^ 
for*  in  factj  just  as  consistently  and  fairly  might  the  editors  have  dholN 
en  the  notorious  Silvain  Mereschal , the  professed  Atheist,  to  write  e* 
Christianity,  as  they  have  chosen  this  notorious  renegade  priest  to 
write  on  Catholicism. 

This  is  a proceeding  of  great  injustice  towards  us,  and  one  by 
which  that  publication  would  renounce  all  pretensions  to  impartiality 
and  fair  dealing.  You,  Sir  James,  are  interested  in  the  reputation  of 
that  work,  which  has  the  honour  of  your  support,  and  from  theinde-* 
pendence  of  your  principles,  frbm  the  spirit  of  impartiality  which  in  all 
your  writings,  particularly  where  religion  is  concerned,  yon  have  sturi 
died  to  maintain;  there  is  no  man  to  whom  more  than  to  you  we 
could,  with  confident  hope  of  success,  appeal  against  this injustice  done 
to  ns. 

I accordingly  pray  you,  Sir  James*  to  take  this  subject  into  your 
immediate  consideration,  and  from  your  well  deserved  authoritative 
mfiuenoe  with  your  colleagues,  I cannot  doubt  but  you  will  convince 
them  of  the  injury  which  will  be  done  to  this  great  work,  which  in 
meant  for  the  public,  by  allowing  such  wrong  to  be  dealt  to  so  large  * 
portion  of  that  public  ad  die  Catholic  world a wrong,  the  perpetra- 
tion of  which  must^in  the  opinion  of  unbiassed  persons  of  every  creedy 
notmerdy  injure the  book*  bat  inevitably  brand  all  concerned  as  be* 
sotted  Calvinistical  or  infidel  Fanatics. 

If  the  Northeife  Athens  is^  as  it  has  been  over 'and  over  again  de- 
clared, now  defecated  from  all  levain  of  Calvinisfic,  or  of  that  equally 
intolerant  fanaticism,  liberal  fanaticism — if 'those  northern  lights,  who 
are  destined  to  be,  and  have,  when  Catholicism  is  not  concerned,  so- 
well  deserved  to  be  the  illuminators  of  the  two  hemispheres,  are  no 
more  to  act  that  part  which,  where  Catholicism  is  concerned,  and  they 
have  it  in  their  power  is  every  where  performed  by  the  lifannuc,  that, 
is  the  part  of  calumniators  or  persecutors,  then  let  the  proof  he  here 
given  that  things  are  so,  that  this  apparent  fairness  is  not  all  empty, 
boasting ; that  is,  Sir  James,  let  us,  in  this  new  edition,  bare  fair  play, 
we  ask  no  more,  we  want  no , favour,  but  fair  play  we  claim  as  our 
rifcht 

The  Editors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica*  have,  with  great  pro- 
priety chfleen  not a renegade  Presbyterian  Minister  Who,  upon  his  own. 
showing,  was  a sato  veML  of  truth,  honor,  faith,  and  morality,  and  who* 
earned  his  thread  byhis  daily  Sycophant  execrations  against*  Ptoabyto-* 
nanism  and  PnOshyteriana,  to  write,  Of  amend  and:  revise  all  articleeij* 
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tie*  now  edition  which  related  to  Presbyterianism*  Btit,  on  the  eon- 
tray,  the  mud  Editors  hare,  with  great  wisdoms*  chosen  Orthodox 
Presbyterian  Ministers  of  high  character  to  make  their  ,own  statement 
of  all  matters  relating  to  Ptoshyterianiem.  Why  then,.if  the  Encyplo^ 
yndia  Britannica  is  not  meant  to  be  characterised  as  a fanatical  and 
infidel  anti-catholic  publication,  should  a Renegade  Catholic  Priest,  if 
all  the  attributes  I hare  above  annexed  to  a Renegade  Presbyterian 
Minister  belong  to  him,  be  selected  by  . the  Editors  to  make  his  . state- 
ments of  Catholic  matters,  and  not  Orthodox  Catholic  Priests  be 
chosen  tp  make  their  own  statements  of  Catholicism  ? Y oar  ^respected 
old  friend,  and  formerly  brother  Barrister-at-law,  the  Right  Reverend 
Lr.  Bramston,  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  London  District,  or  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Catholic  Archbishop  in  Dublin,  will  readily  at  a 
moment's  notice  indicate  to  you  for  this  purpose  either  English  or  Irish 
Priests,  whose  talents  and  learning  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  your  colleagues.  If  Catholic  priests  are, 
as  they  in  fairness  ought  to  be,  appointed  to  write  the  articles  winch 
relate  to  the  Catholic  religion,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  tins  new  edi* 
tios  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  will  by  this  evidence  of  imparti-* 
nlity,  where  the  Catholic  religion  is  concerned,  stand  honorably  distin- 
guished from  any  publication  which  has  as  yet  originated,  north  of 
Tweed,  and  our  northern  votaries  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  of  Voltair^ 
and  Hume,  having  thus  made  it  manifest  that  their  inherent,  most  ob- 
durate, and  most  cherished  prejudices  were  eradicated,  will  be  to  the 
public  the  very  beat  test  they  could  afford,  that  on  aU  other  matters 
the  candour  and  impartiality  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  may  be  depended  upon,  and  consequently  that  work  , must 
on  all  subjects  become  every  man's  book  of  reference  and  final  appeal. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir  James,  with  high  regard,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  E.  DEVEREUX,  « 

, Carigmeoan,  August  4th,  183 J. 


Letter  from  Rome. 

English  College,  Rome,  2nd  August,  1831. 

My  Dear  Mr.  ■— - > 

Presuming  that  you  have  received  the  contents  of  a late  letter  to 
Dr.  _ — , respecting  Dr.  Wiseman.  1 make  this  without  farther  pre* 
faoe,  my  second  bulletin.  You  are  also  to  consider  it  the  reply  to 
your  letter  to  him,  just  received,  and  which  1 thus,  undertake  to  ae- 
Voiu  i.  no.  8,  3r 
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knowledge.  Since  T wrote  to  Dr.  W — ■ — , Dr.  Wiseman  lias  conti- 
nued every  morning  to  bring  np  a little  blood,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  never  in  any  great  quantity.  The  Physicians  find  i i neces- 
sary to  keep  him  low,  and  have  prescribed  Bleeding  three  several 
times.  They  took  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  each  time.  We  have? 
had  a consultation  of  three  Physicans,  not  to  satisfy  him,  but  to  satisfy 
his  friends  here  and  in  England.  They  approve  of  the  general  treat- 
mnet  and  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  blood  proceeds  not  exactly 
from  the  lungs,  but  the  coating  which  I believe  forms  part  of  the 
•pleura.  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  they  consider  it  a case  of  con- 
siderable, though  not  of  desperate  or  immediate  danger.  He  is  con- 
fined to  bed,  prohibited  all  mental  application,  and  in  all  * probability 
will  remain  eight  or  ten  weeks,  before  it  will  be  prudent  for  him  to 
recommence  any  active  duty.  His  spirits  are  good,  and  this  morning 
the  spitting  of  blood  has  been  more  trifling  than  on  any  day  since  the 
first  attack.  From  Macerate  we  do  not  receive  very  frequent  ac- 
counts r the  last  indirect  account  stated  Dr.  Errington  to  be  better* 
Dr.  Baggs  has  been  appointed  Vice-Rector  pro  tempore.  Poor  Dr. 
Wiseman  is  concerned  about  the  article  for  the  Magazine.  He  had 
finished  one  half  of  it,  and  had  prepared  materials  for  the  other,  when" 
the  attack  came  on.  He  desires  me  to  say  that  as  soon  ever  as  he  is 
able  to  dictate,  he  will  finish  and  transmit  it.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
and  most  important  article ; and  will  in  my  opinion  go  far,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  strong  evidence  we  already  possess,  to  establish  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  celebrated  verses  in  St.  John,  of  the  three  Witnesses. 

Dr.  B , the  Protestant  Bishop  of  S , is  looking  out  for  it  with 

avidity.  I shall  count  upon  yonr  communicating  to  Dr.  W the 

progress  of  Dr.  Wiseman’s  case.  It  is  considered  a very  sickly  time 
in  Rome.  For  myself,  thank  God,  I enjoy  good  health.  The  pains 
in  my  head  I must  be  content  and  grateful  to  carry  to  my  grave : but’ 
I am  not  peculiarly  affected  by  the  sickly  season,  nor  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  Study,  diet,  and  exercise,  I plan  out  on  a moderate 
scale,  and  1 every  day  take  a swim  in  the  Tiber  with  wonderful  bene  • 
fit.  I could  not  bring  myself  to  forego  the  many  beautiful  services  of 
these  months.  The  Church  of  the  Gesu  last  Sunday  was  splendid  in 
the  extreme.  The  altar  and  statue  of  St.  Ignatius,  was  the  most  bril- 
liant display  I have  yet  seen.  The  saint  is  gradually  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  French  spoliation,  and  appeared  in  a Chasuble  of  solid 
silver  and  gold,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Yesterday  I spent  a most 
delightful  morning  with  good  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  I said  mass,  and  he  communicated.  We  venerated  the 
chains,  which  so  many  saints  and  fathers  have  delighted  to  touch  and 
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to  eulogize.  We  were  introduced  to  the  angelic  community  of  Canons 
Regular.  We  took  chocolate  with  the  Bishop  of  ^Nancy,  and  the 
Abbd  McCarthy,  and  after  paying  our  respects  to  Cardinal  Zurla,  who 
had  just  finished  mass,  we  returned  in  the  Bishop’s  carriage  to  the 
College,  who  delighted  and  edified  us  on  the  way,  with  the  account 
of  his  flight  from  France.  This  very  day  last  year,  the  good  Bishop 
was  three  several  times  in  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred.  He 
had  become  obnoxious  to  the  infidels  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he 
had  shewn  in  establishing  missions  within  his  diocese ; and  accord- 
ingly, during  the  " glorious  days  of  July,”  they  pillaged  his  palace, 
turned  adrift  all  his  students  from  his  two  large  seminaries,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred,  and  put  a price  on  his  head.  The  goodjli^ 
shop  seems  filled  with  a truly  apostolical  spirit,  and  I am  sure  that  if  the 
loss  of  his  head  could  benefit  religion,  he  would  cheerfully  lay  it  down 
on  the  block.  But  I hope  that  heaven  has  better  times  in  store  both 
for  Fiance  and  for  him.  We  consider  ourselves  here  perfectly  safe 
under  the  protection  of  divine  Providence.  There  is  no  doubt  an  evil 
leaven  working,  and  the  Holy  Father  has  much  to  suffer ; but  the 
spirit  of  revolution  blusters  and  blunders  : it  spends  itself  in  petty 
evaporations,  and  feeble  attempts,  which  fritter  away  its  own  means 
and  put  the  government  on  their  guard.  About  three  weeks  ago  a 
discovery  was  made  of  certain  machinery  iu  progress,  which  purported 
to  be  for  some  hydraulic  experiments.  The  makers  thought  this  was 
the  real  object.  But  it  turned  out,  that  they  were  intended  for  wood- 
en cannon,  which,  u hen  secured  with  rings  of  iron,  and  lined  with  the 
same  metal,  will  fire  eighteen  or  twenty  shots  without  bursting.  The 
object  of  the  party  is  reported  to  have  been  to  seize  the  Pope  after 
storming  the  Vatican,  and  then  to  do,  I do  not  know  what, — I sup- 
pose to  stew  the  hare  upon  some  recipe  of  Mrs.  Glasse  or  Mr.  Kit- 
chener. Extensive  arrests  took  place,  and  all  is  quiet  again.  And 
here  I am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  with  scarce  room  enough  to  say 
that  I shall  expect  from  you  a long  letter  in  reply,  giving  me  particu- 
lars of  O , &c.  &c.  and  everything  you  know  that  will  interest  me. 

Iam  glad  to  hear  that  the  M agazine  goes  on  so  well.  We  have  yet 
seen  none  but  the  first  number.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  whether 
Dr.  W received  a letter  from  me  from  Naples,  containing  an  ac- 

count of  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  ? If  so,  was  it  thought  suitable 
or  unsuitable  for  the  Magazine  ? Poor  good  Mr.  Price,  how  much  I 
felt  for  his  sudden  departure.  He  was  no  doubt  habitually  prepared, 
but  a sqdden  death  is  still  an  evil,  which  the  Church  teaches  us  to 
pcay  earnestly  to  be  delivered  from. 
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P.43.  I .was  wrong  in  stating  that  Dr.  Wiseman  had  bf ought  up 
a little  blood  • this  morning.  He  thinks  decidedly  there  was  none. 
This,  therefore,  is  proof  of  amendment,  which,  his  friends  will  be  glad 
to  hear  ot  . 


Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham . 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

The  following  anecdote,  relative  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
u Analogy  of  Religion,  &c.”  Dr.  Butler  Bishop  of  Durham,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  Dr.  Butler  died  at 
Bath,  16th  June,  1752.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  Was  rumoured 
that  he  died  in  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Kippis  in  his  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  denies  the  fact;  in  the  Biographie  Universelle  of 
Michaud,  it  is  stated  that  this  assertion  is  devoid  of  foundation,  and 
Rees’s  Cyclopaedia  says  “ the  charge  is  absurd  and  groundless,  and 
hardly  deserves  refutation.”  Notwithstanding  what  the  above  wri- 
ters, and  Drs.  Porteous  and  Halifax,  may  have  said  on  the  subject, 
we  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Trevern  with  an  interesting  testimony  on  this 
point,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  William  Sheldon,  a man  as  distin- 
guished by  his  personal  character  as  by  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
This  testimony  I will  translate  from  a note  in  Dr.  Trevem’s  late 
work  **  Discours  sur  l’incredulite  &c.,”  where  it  may  be  found  p. 
373.  The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sheldon  to  Dr.  Trevern : 
**  When  during  my  youth  I was  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer’s,  (1  was 
there  from  1757  to  1762,)  I heard  it  stated  that  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  had  died  a Catholic.  Somewhat  later,  about  1769  or' 
1770,  whilst  I was  with  my  father  in  the  country,  Dr.  Sharpe  came  to 
spend  some  days  with  us.  He  was  a man  very  well  informed,  libe- 
rally disposed  towards  the  catholic  religion,  and  minister  of  Temple 
Church  London,  in  other  words,  resident  minister  of  the  learned  so- 
ciety of  Temple-Bar.  My  father  having  noticed  to.  him  the  rumour, 
that  had  gone  abroad,  viz.  that  Dr.  Butler  had  died  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  having  asked  him  what  credit  was 
due  to  it,  the  Dr.  replied  that  the  fact  was  positive,  and  that  be 
might  beflieve  it  with  the  utmost  safety.  Such  says  the  Bishop  of 
Strasbourg,  is  the  letter,  which  Mr.  Sheldon  wrote  to  me  at  my  re- 
quest,  and  which  , now  lies  upon  my  table.  It  was  written  1 7th  May, 
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ite.  Mr*  Sbetdon,  observe®  the  Bishop,  was  at  that  time  78  years 
t>f  age,  a man  of  unsullied  integrity  of  character  and  great  mental  ac- 
quirements. For  a long  time  he  filled  with  honour  the  office  of  coun- 
sellor at  Grays-Inn  London.  I preserve  this  testimony  written  in 
English,  and  in  the  hand  writing  of  my  worthy  and  respectable  friend 
Mr.  W.  Sheldon." 


AmpUforth  College . 

(to  this  editors  op  the  catholic  maoazuie.) 
Gfntlbbien, 

In  your  No.  for  June  page  302,  it  is  stated  in  a note  “ through 
the  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  times,  the  establishment  at  Lamspring 
has  now  been  many  years  without  a fixed  residence you  have  added 
to  this  note,  (this  establishment  has  been  revived  at  Ampleforth  wear 
York  J I believe  you  are  not  correct  in  statmg  this.  Ampleforth 
is  a revival  of  the  house  that  was  at  Dieulouard  as8t.  Gregory’s  Col- 
lege Downside  is  of  the  distinguished  establishment  at  Douay. 

The  house  at  Dieulouard  in  France,  in,  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  on  the  Roselle,  was  established  about  the  year  1600.  The 
Bishop  of  Verdun,  then  temporal  Lord  of  the  Prevdtd  of  Dieulouard 
in  1613,  confirmed  them  in  their  possessions.  , In  the  year  1717.  it 
was  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  valuable  library  formed  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford  of  the  Chillington  family,  Staffordshire, 
who  became  Prior  of  this  house.  In  the  conflagration  the  most  of  the 
authentic  documents  relative  to  its  origin  were  likewise  lost,  which 
has  thrown  much  obscurity  over  that  part  of  its  history.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  both  the  Abbey  of  Lamspring,  and  St.  Edmunds, 
at  Paris,  (originally  of  St.  Maloes)  were  filiations  from  this  house  at 
Dieulouard.  The  two  Rayners,  who  distinguished  themselves,  Clement, 
first  abbot  of  Lamspring,  and  Lawrence,  the  learned  author,  who,  with 
others  of  this  learned  body,  compiled  the  Apostolatue  Benedictinorum 
in  Anglia,  were  members  of  this  house.  The  martyrdom  in  England 
of  Father  Alban  Row,  and  the  successful  labours  of  many  other  mem- 
bers of  this  establishment,  in  planting  and  establishing  perpetual  mis- 
sions in  various  parts  of  their  native  country,  hare  proved  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Augustines  and  Paulinuses  was  still  dive  among  their 
fuccpspors.  When  the  fatal  revolution,  broke  out  in  France,  this 
house  et  Dieulouard  was  .frequently  alarmed  with  tumults  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  threatened  with  acts  of  violence,  similar  to  those 
that  were  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  vicinity,  particularly  after 
their  refusal  to  communicate  with  the*  new  constitutional  clergy.  It 
was  harassed  and  oppressed  with  requisitions  and  arbitrary  imposi- 
tions ; and  the  constant  reply  to  every  remonstrance  was,  that  English- 
men must  be  rich,  [f  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  laws,  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  appealing  to  the  law,  under  a revolutionary  government,  was 
little  less  than  treason.  At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
1793,  it  being  evident  that  the  Jacobin  patty  meant  to  carry  their  rage 
against  all  natives  of  England  to  the  most  dreadful  lengths,  passports 
were  with  difficulty  obtained  for  all  the  younger  members  of  this 
house,  as  students  only,  to  return  to  England.  Very  soon  after  this, 
the  storm  burst.  On  the  12th  of  October,  between  nine  and  ten  at 
night,  their  house  was  beset  by  five  or  six  hundred  armed  men.  The 
Superior,  however,  and  two  others,  made  their  escape,  by  different 
ways,  through  the  greatest  dangers,  into  Germany  : the  others  were 
taken  to  prison  at  Pontha  Mousson  the,  same  night,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty, moveable  and  immoveable,  as  belonging  to  the  English  subjects, 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation.  A\\  those 
gentlemen,  that  were  taken  to  prison,  excepting  one,  soon  after  died* 
chiefly  from  the  badness  of  the  provisions,  which  were  allowed  them. 

The  Religious  of  the  peaceful  abode  of  learning  and  piety  at  Djeu- 
louard  were  thus  driven  from  it  by  the  devastating  and  impious,  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution ; they  have  since  established  them- 
selves at  Ampleforth,  near  York.  But  the  pleasant  and  valuable 
English  establishment  at  Lamspring,  remains  yet,  1 believe,  with- 
out a fixed  residence. 

A.  H. 

July  18th,  1831. 


The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.  D.,  V A.  JV.  D. 

We  have  to  communicate  this  month,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Bolina,  and  Vi- 
car  Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District,* 


* Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  of  Lincoln,  who  was  this  last  Catholic  Bishop  ordained 
in  England  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  died  hi  prison  in  1584.  His 
death  placed  the  English  Catholic  Church  in  the  state  of  a foreign  mission,  under 
the  Holy  See,  who.  placed  the  secular  clergy  under  an  arch-priest,  the  Rev.  Geo% 
Blackwell,  with  episcopal  jurisdiction,  This  'authority  continued  till  1628,  when 
Dr.  Bishop  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chalcedos,  end  placed  at  the  heed  of  the 
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This  mournful  event  took  place  at  Ushaw  College,  on  the  30th  x>f 
July,  at  five  minutes  to  eight  o’clock,  at  night,  after  a long,  lingering 
and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  edifying  resignation 
and  composure.* 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  at  the  Brooms,  March  21st,  1763.  After  hav- 
ing received  the  .rudiments  of  his  education  at  Sedgley  Park,  he  went 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Douay  College.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  year  1778.  He  was  procurator  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and 
professor  of  Philosophy,  at  the  time  the  French  revolution  broke  out. 
His  health  and  constitution  were  at  that  time  much  enfeebled  by  an 
incarceration  for  the  space  of  sixteen  months,  in  one  of  the  dungeons 
of  those  destroyers  of  the  Bastile,  and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  liberty, 
and  “ douce  humanite the  French  revolutionary  atheists,  who  thought 
it  no  infringement  of  the  u Rights  of  man/’  to  shut  up  in  dark,  damp, 
unwholesome  prisons,  and  keep  on  coarse  food,  youths  who  had' 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  in  the  seclusion  of  a College. 
At  the  termination  of  that  period  he  returned  to  England,  with  a num- 
ber of  students,  who  were  placed  under  his  charge,  and  the  whole  of 
whom,  together  with  himself,  were  dressed  in  such  cast  off  garments 
as  chance  or  charity  threw  in  their  way ; they  arrived  at  London, 
March  1st,  1795.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Lodge,  which 
took  place  at  Durham,  November  3rd,  1795,  Dr.  Smith  was  placed 
as  a missionary  in  the  city  of  Durham.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1810, 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bolina,  a city  of  Achaia. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right  Ret.  Dr.  Poynter,  at  St.' 
Edmund’s  College,  Old  Hall  Green,  and  thus  he  became  coadjutor 
to  Dr.  Gibson,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  North- 
ern District,  on  the  death  of  that  Prelate,  June  2,  1821.  Dr.  Smith 


English  Catholic  Church.  He  was  sncceeded,  in  1685,  by  Dr  Richard  Smith, 
president  of  the  English  college  at  Rome,  who  was  likewise  appointed  Bjshop  of 
Chalcedon.  He  died  in  1655,  when  no  successor  being  appointed,  the  chapter  as- 
sumed episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  notil  16S5,  when  Dr,  Leybnrn 
was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic,  nnd  in  the  following  year,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  viz.  the  London,  Western,  Midland  and  Northern,  and  this  ec* 
clesiastical  goverment  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  Vicars  Apostolic 
are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  being  first  recommended  from  England,  and  retain  the 
titles  of  bishops  of  ancieot  sees,  now  extinct. 

* High  Brooms,  the  family  residence  of  the  Smiths,  is  distant  three  miles  from 
Lanchester,  the  Epiacum  of  Potolemy,  in  the  Parish  of  Iveston,  and  abant  nine 
and  a half  miles  North  by  West  from  the  city  of  Durham.  Mr.  John  Smith,  the 
Bishop's  father  died  at  the  Brooms,  Sep.  8th  1809,  and  his  venerable  mother  at  the  1 
same  place,  Sep  15th  1811,  aged  84.  Mr.  John  Smith,  his  Lordship's  only  brsthety 
and  bis  only  sister  Mist  Smith,  now  inherit  the  pleasant  domain. 
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is  the  tenth  Vicar  Apostolic,  who  has  rated  ovfef  this  Vicariat*  Such 
is  a short  sketch  and  outline  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this 


„ f Since  England  was  divided  Jiato  four  Vicariate,  the  following  divines  have  sat 
in  the  chair  of  the  Northern  District 

1st — James  Smith  born  at  Winchester  in  1646.  After  a liberal  education  at 
Douay,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state.  On  Feb  5th  1680,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  on  the  death  of  the  Rev*  Francis  QAge,  the  ninth  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  was  declared  his  successor.  He  remained  in  office  till  he  was 
chosen  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District.  He  was  consecrated  at  Somerset 
House,  on  May  13,  1681,  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Caliipolis , a city  of  Thrace.  He 
arrived  at  York  on  the  2nd  of  Angnst,  the  same  year.  He  was  received  with  very 
great  respect  and  ceremony  by  a great  number  of  his  clergy.  The  revolution 
shortly  after  burst  into  a conflagration.  Bishop  Smith  patiently  submitted  to  the  new 
government,  and  retired  to  Wycliflfe-hall,  where  he  terminated  his  pious  and  nseful 
career,  on  May  13,  1711,  having  presided  as  Bishop  of  this  District  for  twenty- 
three  years.  In  one  of  his  visitations,  this  prelate  was  robbed  of  his  beautiful  sil- 
ver crosier,  by  the  notorious  earl  of  Daub} , the  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  triumphant- 
ly deposited  it  in  York  Minster.  In  the  description  of  that  Cathedral,  (p.  144  A. 
D.  1755.)  it  is  stated  to  be  seven  feet  long : upon  it  are  figures  of  the  B.  Virgin  and 
child,  also  the  arms  of  the  donor.  Queen  Catharine  of  Portugal,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Bishop.  The  character  of  Bishop  Smith  is  faithfully  delineated  in  an  epitaph,  un- 
der a fine  portrait  of  him,  in  the  Chapel-house,  York  (Query,  why  is  this  crdsier 
not  restored t) 

2nd — George  Witham , of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Withams,  of  ClifTe,  in  York- 
shire; he  was  born  in  1655.  At  Douay  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety  and 
talents.  On  the  translation  of  Bishop  Giffard  to  the  London  District,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Bishop  Leybnrn,  Dr.  Witham  succeeded  to  the  Midland  Vicariat,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1703,  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Marcopolis.  After  presiding  for  thir- 
teen years,  he  was  translated  to  the  Northern  District ; which  had  remained  vacant 
and  unprovided  for,  from  the  death  of  Bishop  Smith  in  1711.  Bishop  Witham  was 
called  to  receive  his  crown  of  justice,  on  April  16,  1725,  (O.  S.)  at  Clifie  Hall,  the 
seat  of  bis  elder  brother,  and  was  bnried  in  Mansfield  Church,  in  the  county  of 
York,  His  will  bears  date  November  20,  1723  Amongst  other  legacies,  he  left 
huf  gold  tress,  with  which  he  officiated,  to  his  executor  and  consin,  George  Mey- 
nell.  Esq  No  tablet -records  his  memory . 

3rd—  Tkomtm  William s,  a regular,  was  preferred  to  this  Vicariat,  by  Pope  Be- 
nedict X1IL  in  1726,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  title  of  Bishop,  of  Tibertopolis, 
He  resided  at  Huddlestone-hall,  Yorkshire,  then  the  property  of  the  Gascoigne 
family,  (the  community  of  the  Benedictines  attest  the  piety  of  the  Gascoignes,)  and 
he  died  there,  April  3,  1740,  (O.  8 ) having  attained  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  bn-> 
ried  in  Haslewodd  Church.  Bishop  Williams  Was  the  author  of  the  44  Memoires 
poor  servir  4 1’His.  Eccles.  du  XVIII6  Siecle,and  affirms,  that " les  Regulwrs  firent 
beaocoop  d’instances  pourque  ion  snocesseur  fAt  pris  dans  situ,  so  gui  ne  leor  flit 
point  accord*.” 

4ih-— Edward  Dioeonson,  was'the  4th  son  of  Hugh  Dicconson,  cf  Wrightington,  ' 
Lancashire,  Esq.,  by  bis  wife  Agn*»  Kirkby  For  many  years  be  was  Vice-presi- 
dent of  Douay  ^ he  was  judged  fit-td  succeed  Bishop  Williahss.  ’ He  was  consecrated 
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duties  qxt^iv^and  inpjportant  Vicariat,  Dr.  Smith  Jiafl  b#t 

little  leisure  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  uot,  w0  beli£v$* 

. left  .any  w^rks.  Wjiind  him.  Bqt  his  character  supplied  to  those  who 


the  tide  of  Bishop  of  Media.  He  closed  a long  and  beneficial  coarse  at  Finch- 
inili,  near  the  pfece  of  his  birth,  on  April  24,  1752,  and  was  buried  in  Stand ish 
Church. 

5th— Fraticis  Petrt , son  of  John,  (he  first  Lord  Petre,  was  born  hi  1600,  Mod 
received  his  edncatipn  at  Doday.  College.  Id  1750,  he  WSS  consecrated  by  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Amoria,  as  coadjutor  td  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dicconson,  at  whodS 
death  he  succeeded  to  (he  charge  of  this  extensive  didcese.  Daring  the  twentylfotor 
years  of  his  government,  he  gave  general  satisfaction  by  hii  teal;  benevolent?*, 
and  impartiality.  He  died  at  Shswl6y.  neir  Rib  cheater.  Lancashire,  DecerilbeV 

24th,. tm. ' ‘ 1 ’ 

6th — WUUdm  Moire,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  ( ^inna , as  coadjutor  td  Bishop 

tre,  in  the,  year  1767.  He  was  fonrth.  by  some  the  fifth,  son  of  llioniai  Maire, 
of  Lartington,  Esquire,  in  the  county  of  Vork,  byhis  wife,  Mary  Pennor,  of  Tus- 
toore.  It  is  remarkably  that  id  the  Maire*  of  Heart-bushes,  fa  the  county  Of  Dur- 
ham, a younger  branch  of  the  family,  besides  many  others  of  the  family  embracing 
a religious  life,  two  sisters  became  nans  and  their  ' four  brothers  became  priests. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Maire,  (the  late  Rev  Thomas  Eyre  says,)  wal  Chaplain  in  1731 
at  Gateshead  (loose,  near  Newcastle,  Unseat,  of  the  Riddels,  the  rains  Of  whose 
Chapyl  are  so  mnbh  admired  by  all  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  The  Rev.  Christopher 
Maire  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  was  Employed  with  Father  Boscovich 
in  surveying  and  planning  the  Pope*s  estates.  He  died  at  Ghent  fn  FlaiidOrs.  The 
Maire  family  .of  Hftart-bushes  is  now  extinct.  Before  Dr."  William  Mdire  was  pr & 
tooted  to  the  episcopacy,  he  served  the  mission  at  Durham  fof  twenty-five  years,  and 
proved  himself  a generous  benefactor  to  that  place.  He  died  at  Lartington,  July 
25th,  1769,  aged  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  tbfi  church  of  fftomaldkiifc.  4 Dr. 
Maire  published  a translation  of  Gobinet's  tt  Instruction  of  Youth,*  in  12mti. 
with  a short  dedication  to  lps  esteemed  Atmd  Mater,  Douay  College; 

7th — William  WaUon , born  at  Manchester  oh  December  9l!h‘l7l6,  (the  family 
tame  originally  from  Hathersage,  Derbyshire)  fdr  rnriny  years  was  a profeSsoV 
of  theology  at  Dooay  College,  afterwards  became  grand  vicar  to  that  a glory  and 
ornament  of  episcopacy,9*  the  venerable  BiahdpCAa/ldner,  and  finally  On  the  de- 
cease of  Drl  jjtiaire  above-mentioned,  was  consecrated  in  1770,  in  the  room  of  Dri 
Maire,  as  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Fetre,  by  the  title  of  Episctipus  Drdck&riittnsis;  Dr. 
Walton  published  in  lt56,  an  admirable  Work,  entitled  w The  Miraculous  Pow- 
er of  the  Church  of  phrist  asserted  through  each  successive  century,  from  the  apos- 
tles down  to  the  present  time,*  8vo  pp  301,  in  which  be  demolishes  with  great 
Strength  and  ingenuity,  the  system  of  Drs.  Middleton  and  Douglas,  as  to  the  ces- 
sation of  mifacleS  since  tiie  apostolic  age.  This  learned  theologian  died  id  York,  * 
on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  96th  1780,  aged  64,  and  W&  buried  in  St.  itf  ichaePs  ie 
Belfrey  there*  There  is  no  inscription  to  his  mettioty,  he  Was  a considerable  bene- 
factor to  Dooay  College,  as  appeals  by  an  Acknowledgment,  bearing  date  April 
99dA  1780,  and  attested  by  fteniy  Tichboftie  Blount,  tire  President,  and  Gregory 
Stapleton,  (he  (hen  Procurator. 
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bad  an  opportunity  of  bbeerving  him,  a book  of  living  excellence, 
from  which  they  could  draw  abundant  lessons  of  virtue,  of  piety, 
and  of  wisdom. 

The  deceased  prelate  was  a man  of  large  and  raried  information. 


tMh-~Matth$w  Gibson,  son  of  Jasper  Gibson  of  Stoaecroft,  Esq.  in  Northumber- 
land, by  his  wife  Margaret  Leadbitter  of  Warden,  great  aunt  to  Robert  and  John 
Leadbitter  of  Newcastle,  Rsqrs.  After  a liberal  education  he  was  ordained  Priest. 
In  1780  he  was  consecrated  by  the  title  of  Bishop  otComana,  a city  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. An  enemy  to  the  profane  novelties  of  words,  which  had  begun  to  spread  like 
cancer,  he  joined  his  episcopal  brethren  in  condemning  the.  committee  oath  on  Oct. 
31st  1789,  and  on  the  ensuing  January,  he  published  a seasonable  address  to  his 
flock.  Printed  by  Hall  and  Elliot,  Newcastle.  This  will  remain  a perpetual  monu- 
ment of  his  seal,  learning  and  orthodoiy.  Within  a few  days  after,  appeared  ar 
scurrilous  and  most  intemperate  reply,  under  the  disgraceful  signature  of  a u Pro- 
testing Catholic ” The  good  Bishop  departed  this  life  on  May  19th  1790,  at  Stel- 
la Hall  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  buried  at  Newburgh  near  Hexham.  On 
bjs  grave-stone  was  inscribed  the  following  epitaph. 

Hie  jacet'Reverendissimus  Doctor  Matthceus  Gibson, 

Episcopus  Comanens ; vir  et  pietate  illustris  et 
Scientih  insignia  Obiit  die  decimo  nono  Mail,  Anno 
1790,  Annos  nates  57. 

R.  I.  P. 

9th, William  Gibson,  younger  brother  of  Matthew,  the  last  mentioned  prelate, 

was  also  born  at  Stonecroft,  Febiuary  3d  1738.  From  (he  situation  of  President 
of  Donay  College,  which  be  held  for  about  ten  years,  be  was  promoted  to  episcopa- 
cy, and  was  solemnly  consecrated  at  Lulworih,  Dorsetshire,  by  the  Venerable  and 
Right  Reverend  Charles  Walmsley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rama,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D.,  V.  A. 
W,  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  on  Sunday,  December  5, 1790,  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Acauthos. 
Dr;  Milner,  the  late  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland  District,  preached,  as  well  as 
assisted,  on  this  splendid  occasion.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  the  worthy  prelate 
was  an  example  to  his  flock  in  word,  in  charity  and  in  frith.  We  have  seen  him, 
though  broken  down  with  infirmities,  pnt  forth  an  astonishing  exertions  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  station.  In  the  discharge  of  his  painful  pre-eminence,  however,  he 
derived  unspeakable  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  prosperity  of  his  splendid  and 
noble  foundation  attTshaw,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  Catholicity  in  his  populous 
and  extensive  district.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1821,  he  was  translated,  we  confide, 
to  that  kingdom,  where  those,  who  instruct  others  to  justice,  are  to  shine  like  stars 
for  all  eternity.  His  mortal  remains  were  interred  at  Ushaw.  “The  Truth  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  printed  by  Edward  Walker, 
Newcastle,  1799,  was  translated  by  Dr.  W.  Gibson  . The  work  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  French,  by  M.  Des  Mahis,  who,  after  having  officiated  for  several  years  as 
minuter  to  the  Calvinists  ef  Orleans,  embrace^  the  Catholic  frith*  and  was  soon  af- 
ter advanced  to  the  order  of  a Catholic  priest.  The  work  is  now  ont  of  print : it 
would  be  well  to  re-print  this  inimitable  book  In  a cheap  form.  A conversation 
between  the 1 Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  W.  Gibson  was  also  printed ; as 
well  as  tin  most  excellent  Sermon,  preached  at  Lul worth,  with  an  introductory  ac- 
count of  his  consecration,  &c.  Also  Verses  on  the  consecration  of  Dr.  W.  Gibeon, 
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of  vast  theological  knowledge,  of  deep  reflection  and  solid  judgment 
His  conversation  was  most  pleasing  and  edifying.  Truth,  wisdom, 
sanctity,  simplicity  and  innocence  shone  in  all  his  character.  In 
his  manners  he  was  peculiarly  affable  and  conciliating,  adorning  his 
station  by  a natural  dignity  of  demeanour,  blended  with  the  meekness 
and  humility  which  shone  so  conspicuous  in  his  divine  master,  and  im- 
pressed all.  who  approached  him  with  a feeling  of  reverence  And  af- 
fection* This  wise,  amiable,  and  good  man,  who  united  to  the  mild 
virtues,  the  profound  wisdom  of  a Fenelon,  has  left  us  for  ever,  but 
the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  lessons  of  wisdom,  will  long  sur- 
vive in  the  memory  of  those,  who  bad  the  happiness  to  observe  the 
one,  and  receive  the  other,  as  they  dropt  like  manna  from  his  tongue. . 
His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  on  the  2nd  of  August,  in  the  buri- 
al ground  at  Ushaw  College,  near  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  Dr. 
Wm.  Gibson. 

In  person.  Dr.  Smith  was  very  tali,  bending  forward  in  his  gait,  with 
a countenance  pallid  from  disease  and  anxious  thought,  but  remark- 
ably mild  and  benignant  in  its  expression.  An  excellent  full  length 
likeness  of  4him,  attired  in  his  episcopal  robes,  executed  by  James 
Ramsay  Esq.  artist,  hangs  in  the  parlour  at  Ushaw  College. 

A.  H. 


N ewcastle-on-Tyne,  August  16th,  1831. 


by  the  Stadentt  Hi  Poetry  and  Rhetoric  of  the  English  GoUege,  at  Douay.  All 
these  excellent  little  works  are  now  out  of  print 
10th — Thomas  8m Uh  He  received  the  order  of  priesthood  from  Gonaier.  eft  that 
time.  Bishop  of  Arras.  This  Bishop  came  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  nr^ 
lotion,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  present  deposed  Charles  the  X,  at  that  time,  Coont 
D*  Artois,  residing  at  Holjrood-bonse.  (For  further  particular § of  good  Bishop 
Smith , see  the  above  little  memoir . 

llth-r  Thomae  Pmtewick9  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  ordained  priest  after  the 
college  settled  at  Crook  Hell,  in  the  eonnty  of  Durham.  After  serving  on  that 
mission  Vs  a sealoes  pasts?  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  was  chosea  coadjefcw 
to  Bishop  Smith,  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Burepum.  The  solemn  and  imp  nifty 
ceremony  of  his  consecration  took  place  at  Ushaw  College,  Jana  29,  1824,  Mag 
the  feast  of  the  holy  Apostles,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

— Facitis— — hmc  vota  cUentfim 

‘ ' Bnscspe.  Dent  long*  snperi,  tibi  tempera  vite  ; . « 

Gaactiemqat  sacnun,et ploos.virtntibas  annos. 
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“Vm  tibi  flumen  human*  moris,”  * js  the  exclamation  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, remarking  that  every  tiling  on  earth  was  regulated  by  fashion. 
The  sentence  is  tjoo  melancholy,  perhaps,  for  our  present  purpose,  but 
the  principle  is  applicable*  In  literature,  as  well  as  in  dress,  Fashion 
is  paramount,  , pome  twenty  years  ago,  jthis  despot  proclaimed  the  su- 
premacy of  poetfy ; and  the  Southeys,  Coleridges,  and  Wordsworths, 
with  a host  of  still  smaller  names,  acquired  an  ascendency  among  the 
“jading  public/'  which  was  due  only  tp  the  Moores,  Byrons,  and 
Scotts.  At  the  present  day,  the  fashion  seems  entirely  changed,  and 
tpe  fight  note  of  poetry  has  giyen  place  to  the  grave  and  occasionally 
sullen  tone  of  political  disquisition. 

Mr.  Best  has,  however,  boldly  defied  the  demand  of  an  angry  age, 
ip  the  production  of  a volume  of  easy  playful  versification.  But  he  is 
entitled  to  a higher  praise.  It  is  justly  imputed  to  Scott,  who  was, 
for  a while,  a very  despot  in  literature,  that  all  his  productions,  whe* 
ther  in  verse  or  in  prose,  whether  avowedly  the  creatures  of  imagina^ 
tion,  or  professedly  the  results  of  historical  inquiry,  he  has  made  his 
empire  over  the  mind  tributary  to  the  genius  of  Bigotry.  Hence,  an 
eyil  of  no  small  magnitude  has  been  perpetrated  in  enlightened  society, 
and  prejudice  against  every  thing  Catholic  has  been  a test  of  your  re- 
finement and  of  your  education.  Few,  indeed,  have  had  the  courage 
tp^st.this  i torrent,  and  still  fewer,  in  the  province  ^usurped  by  the 
writers  above  mentioned,  the  region  of  imagination.  . My.  Best  has  not 
Bewddtothe  idoV  which  has  been  top  generally  Worshipped.  Wu 
must,  however,  express  our  regret,  that  in  the  short  ;plece,  entitled 
v Tfip.  • Grande  Nation/  '*  he  has  adopted  the  We  of  modern  revolu- 
tumists,  and  seems  to  express*  regret  that  the  enemies  of  rpUgiop  a*4 
social  order  were  net  allpwpd  to  triufmphin  their  attempts  upon  the 
^at  support  Pf  both  the  sovereign  Fehtiftsi 

The  principal  poem  m this  Collection,  is  a piece,  culled  “ The  Beg* 
gar’s  Coin.”  It  is  wil^  and  desultory,  but  of  easy  versification.  Jt 
is,  in  fact,  an  imitation,  or,  perhaps,  we  should.  rather  say,  a resem-* 
blance  of  some  of  the  narrative  pieces  of  Ijopi  Byron.  The  reason 
fpr  calling  it  * The  Beggar’s  Coin/1  is  fantastical  enough*  It  is  not 


* Woe  to  thee,  tarrest  of  human  ewto* 
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ascertained  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Fust  Chute,  and,  as  the  lines, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  will  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  style  of  the 
poem,  we  will  transcribe  them. 

Read  on;  and  then — whatever  may  he  the  fate 
Of  these  my  pages,  I seek  not  to  goes? ; 

But  rather  now  an  Anecdote  relate. 

And  thus  all  speculation  vain  compress. 

As  in  the  Britzcba,  some  months  past,  I sate 
And  Baw  fair  Ischia’s  island  growing  less 
Fthe  distance— near  me  a blind  beggar  man 
Was  led,  who  craved  agrmo  as  he  raa. 

I know  not  why,  but  I refused  the  boon. 

Though  to  the  blind  I oft  more  freely  give ; 

The  beggar  near  the  carriage  still  rain  on 
And,  taking  out  a coin,  I saw  him  strive 
To  hand  it  me— 3 Was  one  of  Piemoafc;— 

“ Eccellenza !”  he  cried,  « my  prayer  forgive; 

“ This  silver  com  at  Naples  irnought  worth ; 

Ohf  change  it  for  me— ’twill  go  farther  north/' 

I took  the  coin;«-*hor  that  I thought  ’twould  pass 

Upon  my  road enough!  the  coin  I took— 

A slight  spark  may  ignite  the  spirit’s  gas  ; 

And  often  from  my  pocket!si  deepest  nook 
I’ve  drawn  it  forth  bud  offered  It  :-^elas  1 

Eadi  pumled  postboy  his  wise  noddk  shook  i 
None  ooa}d>the  minting  read  diof  bright  apdifaaHH 
His  monarch’s  stahip  of  dullness  was  not  there;. 

So  haply,  may  itprove  with  this  good  paerii 

Which  I indite  with  glee  though  none  may  read. 

Perchance  condemned  in  my  own  dedfc  tb  stow  ’api, 

I shall  muse  o*dr  these  lines  while  critics  plead, 

Like  wise  postilions,  that  the  stamp  I shew  ’eat  r 
Ze  not  tike  their  own  favourite  Moloch’s  head  ; 

And  thus  these  stomas  all  their  worth  unknown**— 

Refused  by  all,  may  charm  their  Bard  alone. 

So  be  it  Still  i love,  at  tiinesi  tosen 
My  Beggar’s  Grin ; — and  thus  will  this  wild  strain 
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Possess  a secret  charm  at  least  for  me 
Although  no  other  guerdon  it  obtain. 

Still  shall  my  spirit  unreserved  and  . free 
All  boldly  ponder — though  it  be  in  vain. 

Yet  wherefore  say  in  vain  ?— ' tie  our  own  heart 
Must  the  first,  last,  and  best  reward  impart 

Canto  II  contains  and  it  appears  other  Cantoes  may  contain  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  B's  travels.  The  subject  admits  of  an  easy  careless 
style,  but  such  a style  is  apt  to  become  monotonous,  and  too  often 
scenes  of  deep  feeling  are  grotesquely  chequered  with  others  of  utter 
indifference.  From  this  fault  Mr*  B.  is  not  free,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  6hew.  He  describes  the  state  of  a young  widow’s  feel* 
ing  in  the  following  stanzas  of  genuine  poetry : 

The  world  is  all  around  her,  cold  and, drear, 

In  the  Alp’s  highest  hut,  in  misery 
She  mourns  alone,  with  nought  to  hope  or  fear, : 

No  sadder  breast  than  her’r  can  heave  a sigh 
In  the  wide  world  beneath  her,  - Not  a tear 

In  all  that  world  bespeaks  a destiny  • 

So  lorn ; for  tears  proclaim  a hope  in  grief — 

To  her,  no  hope  calls  down  their  sad  relief. 

The  blast  sighs  round  her,  and  the  pale  moon  creeps  / 
Athwart  the  glass ; its  beams  all  mildly  fall 
On  the  rude  couch  where  all  she  cherished  sleeps. 

Shall  she  exclude  those  beams  from  her  sad  hall  ??—  > ' 

“ No ! let  them  play  o’er  him,”  she  says  and  weeps  ;, 

* For  they  appearto  rest  upon  his  pall  ? 

“ As  their  sweet  silence  pitied  me.”  She  wept ; 

And  on  his  cold  breast  sinking,  calmly  slept. 

Sleep  on  poor  girl ! Full  soon  shall  slumber  cease, 

And  the  cold  world  bring  back  thy  widowed  sorrow. 

Sleep  on.  Near  those  dear  relics,  find  that  peace 
They  still  may  grant.  Once  more  in  slumber  borrow. 

Beside  that  corse  which  thou  must  soon  release, ; 

Blest  dreams*— for  earth  will  claim  its  debt  to-morrow. 

Hushed  be  thy  slumbers  : — oh ! wake  not  to  know 
He  who  sleeps  near  thee,  sleeps  for  ever  so ! 
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Aye,  generous  reader ! let  yonr  pity  rise 
For  widowed  Lena.  Deem  not  that  I tell 
Of  griefs  young  Fancy’s  dream  alone  supplies ; 

Some  know  their  truth — hare  felt  theili — oh,  too  well ! 

Simple  the  tale,  nor  to  the  Muse  applies 
To  breathe  upon  its  Terse  her  mystic  spell. 

True  love  the  theme : true  love  inspires  the  line : 

No  art  but  weeping  o’er  its  sorrows  mine. 

Immediately  he  proceds  to  the  rough  familiarity  of  the  following: 

And  this  is  best.  Let  some  wild  fancy  court, 

1 have  a set  of  real  histories. 

From  Nature  hoarded  solely ; nor  has  aught — > 

Though  void  of  mad  and  clap-trap  mysteries— 

More  moving  or  more  strange  by  Bard  been  wrought 
Or  Radcliff — till  she  bids  the  mist  arise 
From  her  grim  page  and  shews  the  real  nature 
Of  her  hike  ghosts ; — and  tis  for  this  l hate  her# 

A ghost  story  should  show  us  a true  ghost# 

For,  after  fears  and  starts  and  qualms  have  worried 
Our  fancies  'mid  the  unknown  regions  tost. 

’Tis  vexing  to  be  told,  when  we’re  most  flurried 
And  oar  blood  chilled  as  by  a Saxon  frost, 

That  our  alarms  and  terrors  were  too  hurried— 

That  all  the  book  was  purely  allegorical 
And  we  were  fooled  by  lies  phantasmagorical. 

The  lighter  pieces  are  just — lighter  pieces,  and  generally  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  lighter  pieces.-*— Such  things  are  generally  written 
for  amusement ; they  are  read  for  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  and  are  for- 
gotten. We  propose  indeed  to  extract  for  our  next  No.  a humorous 
ode  on  Demi-philosophere  and  Semi-saints. 

The  volume  contains  a somewhat  interesting  essay  upon  an  opinion 
of  Sir  W.  Scott,  that  Lord  Byron  would  end  by  becoming  a Catholic. 
That  in  a land  of  infidelity  he  should  in  his  earlier  years  have  been 
an  infidel  is  not  a just  subject  of  surprise,  and  Mr.  Best  thinks  he  tra- 
ces it  through  his  works  many  of  .which  were  written  after  he  bad  en- 
joyed opportunities  of  learning  something  of  religion.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  Byron’s  mind,  sagacious  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  saw  clearly 
that  Christianity  if  founded  only  on  Protestant  principles  must  be  a de- 
lusion. This  has  been  practically  and  almost  directly  admitted  by  all 
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the  most  prominent  meml^iy  pf  . tfce  Re  loxp^^^^A\&p\L  But 
when  he  saw  in  the  devplgpement  ofthp  Coptic  rqljgiog,  th^t  sublime 
views  which  it  exhibited  of  both  p<$end,man*  the  happy  elucidation 
which  its  principles  afford  pf  tit?  J^ycteriep  in  ..which  man  without  reli- 
gion is  involved,  the  illustration  derived  from  all  that  ^figrpa^and  ve- 
nerable in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  oppose  that  a 
new  world  of  thought  ppepad.  to  him*  that  he,  saw  that  that,  religion  was 
indeed  a noble  and  connect  and  perfect  edifice,  reaching'  frpm  earth  to 
heaven.  But  his  passions  had  been  matured ; bis  pride,  his  resent- 
ment, his  sensuality : and  bis  heart  would  minister  to  his  understand^ 
ing  objections  to  a system  of  belief,  which  would  spare  none  of  these 
passions.  Where  his  heart  was  not  concenred,. his  judgment  did  ho* 
mage  to  Religion,  and  accordingly,  he.  was  careful  that  his  child,  A da* 
should  he  educated  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  faith* 

Mr.  Best,  indeed,  is  not  quite  logical  in  his  calculation  of  the  gradu* 
al  progress  Of  Byron’s  mind  from  Infidelity  to  Religion*  ;ln  the 
course  of  the  literary  life*  which  he  traces*  occur  .Cain  and  £>on  Juan* 
It  is  vain  to  say,  in  respect  to  the  former,  that  its  author  could  not 
make  Lucifer  talk  like  a clergyman*  upon  the  same  subject  The  an- 
swer is  obvious : he  was  not  obliged  to  make  either  Lucifer  or  Cain 
speak  at  all.  His  imagination  had  a boundless  expanse  of  subjects 
before  it;  and  if  he  fixed  upon  One  that  required  language  and  senti- 
ment shocking  to  Christian  ears,  it  is  fair  to  conclude*  that  he  bad  no 
great  respect  for  Christian  belief.  In  regard  to  Don  Juan*  we  confess 
that,  not  being  at  all  familiar  with  that  production,  we  speak  in  igno-* 
ranee;  but  if  the  character  generally,  given  to  it  he  just,  it  i*  one,  in 
which  the  author,  by  representing  the  most  fascinating  ; of  vices  in  its 
most  fascinating  guise,  has  deliberately  laboured  to  undermine  the 
morality  of  youth*  Now,  that  morality  being  essentially  connected 
With  religious  belief  resting  on  that  faith  as  its  only  sure  foundation* 
men*  who  cannot  see  the  heart,  and  can  judge  only  from  external  ap- 
pearances, have  no  ground  left  for  the.  supposition,  that  .the  deliberate 
foe  to  virtue  was  not  the  enemy  to  religion.  Thus  We  hid  adieu  to 
the  volume  before  us. 


# ' Interesting  Conversion  it>  Frtotce. 

' True  life  is  to  be  found  * in  the  true  religion,  andinthe  true  religion 
only;  for*  sayfe  the  amiable  Fenelon,  u the  aliment  of  the  sOul  is 
truth ; ” and  Plato  had  said* before  him  •;  Truth  isihe  first  and  bent 
boon  of  gods  and  map/’  Those,  who  recede  from  it,  .draw  near  to 
death.  And*  unfortunately  for  France*  she  has  but  teo  truly  verified 
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this  Oracle.  AM  hearts  sCet*  to  pOsse&r  an  intimate  Conviction  of  what 
k here  stated*  and  all  tend,  by  a species*  Of  instinct,  which  Christiaik 
term  grace,  towards  the  truth,  the  supreme  good  arid  ttjfe  0/  iiktttti- 
genete,  a s a sage  ftftd  profound  Writer  expresses  it.  A striking  pfobf 
of  tins  we  havg  in  the  remit  conduct  of  an  individual,  who,  by  bte  riurfe 
qualities,  hie  noble  Character  and  bis  talents,  was  equally  deaf  to  hik 
family,  bis  honourable  acquaintance  and  bis  literary  friends.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gerand  k no  more ; he  was  borti  and  lived  a Protestant,  he 
died  f Catholic.  . The  details  of  thk  Conversion  are  peCuRMy  affect- 
ing ; they  recall  to  our  mind,  in  a forcible  manner,  that  other  oracle  of 
troth : The  unbelieving  husband  k sanctified  by  the  believing  WifO.** 
Mr.  Gerand  bad  selected  for  his  partner  through  lift  a Catholic,  and, 
at  hk  marriage,  had  consented  that  his  offspring  should  be  brought  xtp 
in  the  Catholic  religion ; unknowingly,  he  stipulated  for  himself,  fh 
fact,  hk  yp**g  daughter,  Who  Was  e*ly  Hind  years  of  slge,  but  foOrfe 
enlightened  by  grace  than  by  reason,  grieved  to  behold  her  father 
separated  from  her  communion*  Oftentimes,  When  reciting  her  pray- 
ers in  his  presence  and  repeating  the  Ap<ktW  Creed,  she  would  stop 
at  these  Words s “I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Chwcd^  tirfd  ex- 
press her  regret  to  her  excellent  parent  that  he  could  not  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing them  with  her.  He  was  accustomed  . ft  reply : u Be  quiOt, 
my  dear  child,  I am  not  for  removed  fronf  ft.  If  ever  ! ani  taken  ill 
I shall  become  a Catholic/*  Alas ! • f bk  moment  eamO  btit  too  sooh 
for  bis  family^  Gerand  fell  sick  about  U month  kgO ; Iris'  wife,  though 
in  the  midst  of  her  well-grounded  alarms  forgetting  not  his  dfectarif- 
tion  that  he  would  (tie  a Catholic,  etUl  cOuW  nOt  ehimtnon  courage  fo 
remind  him  of  his  determination.  Her  daughter  WUs  selected  to  he 
the  mediatrix  and  time  summoned  tefutfii  tlie  ministry  6f  arigelf. 
This  lovely  dbildy  with  teats  in  be*  eyes,  ttppVoacbed  tbe  bed  of  hdr 
rick  parent,  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  Observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  had  that  Very  mornings  when  agtiNting  at  tbe  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  tnas%  prayed  to  God  for  Iris  conversion.  The  beart  df  the 
patent  wat  moved,  and  the  interior  conflict  • began.  In  the  nrids*  of 
this  storm,  which  was  but  the  herald  of  a calm,  he  exclaimed  : Leave 
me  for  a few  moments,  my  child ; yon  will  return  a little  teter.  After 
dinner,  as  the  rimiablo  child  re-entered  the  sick  apartment,  bo  addres- 
sed himself  to  her  iW  these  words:  w My  Child,  1 reproach  myself  rrifo 
having  so  unfeelingly  repaid  your  courage,  when  this  morning  you 
accosted  me  with  so  much  candour.  But  now,  will  I announce  to 
your  mother  that  my  resolution  k definitely  taken,  that  I am  prepared 
to  .make  my  abjuration.’*  In  the  evening,  some  of  the  older  magis- 
vol.  1.  no.  8.  3 T 
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tratee,  and  some  of  bis  fepailiar  literary  friends  having  repaired  to  bis 
house,  he  announced  to  them,  himself,  his  determination,  and  unfolded 
to  them  his  motives,  with  that  warmth  of  soul,  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  him  and  which  threw  around  his  writings  so  many  charms* 
During  the  whole  of  his  life  religion  had  been  his  study ; and  convic- 
tion, the  fruit  of  his  meditations  and  research,  had  been  awaiting  fora 
long  period  within  his  breast  the  happy  moments  of  divine  grace.  He 
then  declared  that  he  abjured,  knowingly  and  deliberately,  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  was  not  concerned  what  people  might  say  or 
think;  that  he  was  convinced  that  truth  was  in  the  Catholic  belief 
and  there  only*  A friend  then  proposed  to  send  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux  to  receive  his  abjuration.  No,  he  replied,  it  seems  16 
me,  that  when  the  Cure  is  worthy  of  our  confidence,  it  is  more  simple 
and  natural  to  have  recourse  to  him ; I therefore  demand  to  see  the 
Cure  of  the  parish.  In  the  presence  of  his  own  parish  priest,  who 
dwelt  near  Bordeaux,  Gerand,  on  the  I4th  of  May  last,  pronounced 
his  abjuration  and  his  profession  of  faith,  as  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of 
the  diocese.  He  expressed  the  words  with  an  accent  of  coiivictiori 
and  a piety,  which  confirmed  ther  faith  of  the  surrounding  assistants,  and 
drew  tears  from  their  eyes.  The  new  convert,  who  shed  tears  in~ 
deed,  but  tears  of  joy,  declared  that  he  believed,  without  any  restrict 
lion,  all  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  submitted  himself  entire* 
ly  to  the  commandments  of  God  and  his  Church.  In  the  meantime*, 
his  malady  had  made  fearful  progress,  and  Gerand  expired  on  the  21st 
of  May,  in  sentiments  of  the  most  feeling  piety,  incessantly  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  God  fpr  the  inestimable  blessing  of  his  conversion. 
Such  are  the  great  and  pleasing  spectacles,  which  religion,  in  these 
days  of  probation  and  sorrow,  still  presents  to  the  world.  Such  the 
consolations,  which  faith  administers  to  her  faithful  followers ; such 
the  subjects  of  meditation,  which  she  tenders  to.  those,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  reflect  seriously,  qui  remgitmnt  cards*  Gerand  is  no 
more.  God,  whose  designs  are  as  impenetrable  as  his  judgments,  has 
deprived  his  cause  of  so  powerful  a support,  by  crowning  so  speedily 
the  faith  of  this  new  member  of  his  Church.  Though  he  has  taken 
his  departure,  his  noble  conduct,  and  the  affecting  close  of  his  days 
.will  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  productions  of  bis  pen  could 
have  done  had  he  lived.  Defknctus  adhuc  loquitur. 
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FOREIGN. 

HOME. 

The  Courts  of  Austria,  France,  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Russia,  have 
addressed  a circular  to  the  consuls  of 
their  respective  nations,  residing  in  the 
papal  states-:  it  announces  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Austrian  troops  iron  Bologna, 
expresses  the  lively  interest  which  the 
respective  courts  take  in  the  preservation 
of  public  order  in  Italy,  and  independ- 
ence of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the' 
Pope ; it  calls  upon  the  various  officers 
and  consuls  in  their  respective  localities, 
to  use  all  their  means  and  influence  for 
the  securing  of  this  object;  finally,  it 
proclaims  a general  amnesty  to  all,  who 
took  part  in  the  late  revolutionary  mea- 
sure#, sad  exhorts  them  to  rely  upon  the 
beaevelent  intentions  which  hie  heliness 
entertains  taward  his  suty’ects,  and  whish 
ho  purposes  speedily  to  realise  in  their 
regard. 

BELGIUM. 

W e hud  thought  that  the  persecution 
which  the  Belgian#  had  endured  under 
the.  rale  of  William  of  Holland,  would 
have  inspired  them  with  a wise  distrust 
of  another  Protestant  Sovereign.  We 
trust,  however,  from  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  following  documents,  that 
Leopold  will  not  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  discarded  king. 

' Address  o/  the  Clergy  of  Bruges,  to 
King  Leopold,  delivered  by  the  Abbe 
de  Foere ; — 

Sire, 

The  Clergy  of  Bruges  experience  n 
very  deep  sense  of  happiness,  in  offer- 
ing the  first-fruits  of  their  fidelitv  and 
respect,  to  n King,  who  for  the  first 
time  appears  nmoug  a people,  that  have 
with  one  universal  voice,  invited  him  to 
. he  their  ruler* 


The  Belgic  Clergy,  Sire,  have  never 
separated  their  interests  from  those  of 
the  nation  ; they  have  always  known 
how  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
country.  The  late  events  prove  that 
. they  have  not  degenerated  freiu  their 
ancient  attachment  to  public  rights 
and  liberties.  Christian  morality, 
while  she  teaches  a people  their  duties 
of  fidelity  to  the  sovereign,  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  submission  to  public 
order,  commands  also  political  justice, 
legal  power,  and  economy  in  the  admi- 
nistration. If  she  opposes  anarchy  on 
the  one  side,  she  repels  oppression  on 
the  -other.  This  union  between  the 
Clpigy  and  the  Nation,  is  indissoluble ; 
it  is  formed  by  Justice,  and  eaters  with 
her  into  the  first  employment  of  the 
priesthood. 

We  flatter  ourselves.  Sire,  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  proud  of  reigning  over 
A Clergy,  who  have  never  lent  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  popular  disor- 
ders, nor  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
abuses  of  povett 

Since  the  era  of  Albert  and  Isabella, 
the  Belgians  for  the  first  time,  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  possessing  their  sover- 
eign among  them.  They  will  know. 
Site,  how  to  appreciate  that  happiness, 
if  your  reign  retrace  to  them  the 
rule  of  those  good  Sovereigns,  whom 
the  annals  of  our  history  represent  as 
real  friends  of  our  natioo,  sincerely 
devoted  to  its  interests  or  its  liberties, 
and,  while  invested  with  power,  uniting 
firmness  with  mildness ; by  the  former 
of  these  qualities  supporting  the  rights 
of  our  country  against  external  foes, 
and  by  the  latter,  disarming  her  inter- 
nal enemies.  The  names  of  those 
good  Sovereigns  are  still  inscribed  on 
the  heart  of  every  true  Belgiao. 

In  the  hope  that  your  Majesty  will 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  those  illustri- 
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©os  Sovereigns,  we  intreat  you,  Sire, 
to  accept  the  homages  of  one  fidelity 
and  loyalty,  which  we  now  have  the 
happiness  to  present  to  you. 

In  choosing  proper  advisers,  which 
may  be  styled  tbefiret  talent  of  govern- 
ing, lindfa* developing  onr  new  insti- 
tutions, inwhich  the  nation  has  united 
fits  ancient  love  of  liberty,  with  that  of 
order,  your  Majesty  will  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  light  from  above.  That  light  we 
will  invoke,  we  will  address  fervent 
and  sincere  prayers  to  Heaveu  that  wis- 
dom may  direct  all  the  actions  of  a 
reign,  which  you  are  going  to  com- 
mence for  the  happiness  of  all,  and  that 
the  nation  may  find  in  your  justice  and 
equity,  a ground  for  its  love  and  devo- 
tion to  your  august  person,  the  sure 
guarantees  of  the  stability  of  your 
throne.  This,  Sire,  is  and  will  be  the 
earnest  prayer  of  your  faithful  and  loy- 
al servants, 

, The  Dean  and  other  members 
of  the  Clergy  of  Bruges. 
Pronounced,  July  18,  1831. 

The  Ring’s  reply  to  the  above  Ad- 
dress was  in  the  following  terms  ; 

**  1 receive  with  much  satisfaction, 
this  expression  of  the  Sentiments  of  the 
'Clergy  of  this  city.  1 feel  most  sensi- 
bly the  testimonies  of  affection  and  de- 
votiop,  which  have  been  presented  to 
tne  by  the  Clergy  in  every  place,  through 
which  I have  passed,  since  I set  foot  on 
Relgic  soil.  Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy, 
I have  already,  on  another  occasion, 
declared,  and  you  may  rely  upon  the 
sincerity  Of  my  political  principles,  th^u 
I have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  a na- 
tion, which  is  not  religious,  cannot  ep- 
joy  any  real  of  permanent  happiness. 
I will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
maintain  in  the  Belgic  nation,  that  re- 
ligious spirit,  with  which  it  is  anima- 
ted. It  is  true,  ihe  Belgic  constitution 
has  placed  religion  In  a state  independ- 
ent of  the  civil  power,  but  circum- 
stances may  Occur,  in  which  yon  may 
stand  in  need  of  my  protection.  Ton 


may  rely  upon  that  protection  on  every 
occasion  that  shall  present  itself*  I 
will  always  be  your  friend  and  your 
support.  I am  happy  in  being  able  to 
state  to  you,  that  for  twenty  years  I 
hare  bad  friendly  relations  with  Rome, 
and  I hare  particular  reasons  to  think, 
that,  when  yon  wish  to  obtain  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  any  partieuafr  fa- 
vours for  the  welfare  of  religion,  my 
Intervention,  will  be  of  service  to  you.” 

Our  correspondent  adds,  that  It  fa 
Impossible  to  express  the  Joy  with 
which  these  words  were  received.  To 
form  an  idea  of  it,  yon  should  know  the 
extent  of  the  love  which  the  Belgians 
have  for  their  religion,  and  what  they 
have  suffered  on  that  score,  during  the 
oppressive  reign  of  the  obutiaate  and 
truly  unfortunate  Wttlka  of  Nassau*  - 

PARV& 

A lengthy  correspondence  has.  taken 
place  between  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  M.  Baradere,  relative  to  the  con* 
dnet  ufthe  consttfuftonet  Bishop,  Gre- 
gofire,  during  his  laXtiHness,  and  whose 
death  we  noticed  in  a preceding  num- 
ber. The  communications  of  the  Arch* 
bishop,  which  bespeak  all  the  affection 
and  solicitude  of  a spiritual  parent, 
were  designed  to  shew  Monsieur  Gre- 
golre  the  grounds  of  his  insisting  upon 
certain  conditions,  before  he  conld  ad- 
mit him  to  the  fold,  and  spiritual  advan- 
tages pf  the  Church.  The  replies  of 
Monsieur  Baradere,  kwho  Is  canon  'of 
Tarbes,  defend  the  obstinacy  of  Gre- 
goire  in  not  complying  with  the  propos- 
ed conditions  of  the  Archbishop^  or  ra- 
ther of  the  Chnrch,  and  thus  affording 
her  that  satisfaction,  which  religion 
absolutely  requires®  The  conseqtienoe 
was,  U.  Henri  Gregoire,  constitutional 
bishop  of  Loir-et-Cher,  and  ndt  of  Bfofo, 
(the  Church  never  gave  him  that  title,) 
died  ont  of  the  ibid  Of  unity t Kot  a 
single  member  "of  the  Clergy  attended 
his  funeral.  The  ceremonial  war  per- 
formed by  strangers,  either  wilhout  ee- 
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Church. 

A rewritable  abjnrataoa  of  a Protest* 
ant,  ha*  recently  taken  [place  aft  IVurto. 
On  tbs  18A  Jmi)  Lorn*  Zandt,  a Pros* 
man  architect,  was  received  into  thi 
Gathslic  Church.  fit  is  sbosft  thirty* 
(bar  yaars  of  age,  and  hm  been  rtciding 
aft  Paris.fcr  some  yean.  His,  own  re- 
fection created  within  him  a dwtante  ter 
Protestantism,  and  induced  him  to  listen 
to  the  instructions  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, ' Vmoent-Mariu  Heabeigen,  at 
present  in  Paris.  The  conversion  of 
Hr.  Zaodt  is  by  so  much  the  mere  ex- 
traordinary, as  his  age,  his  education 
•adhm^newlsdgu  terbid  ns  lb  asoribe 
it  to  nay  othet’  motive  than  conviction. 
The  name  missionary  received  some 
mouths  ago,  tote  the  Church,  an  Eng- 
lish widow  Indy  and  her  two  daughters. 
Her  name  is  Houlihan,  and  die  redden 
near  Cscnbray. 

Gfcsfe&-»lt  appeass  that  Ctmteiisneft 
a bishop ; that  the  only  eonses  ration 
which  he  has  received,  is  teem  the  hands 
d n late*  who  possessed  neither  mars 
authority  ner  character  then  the  Abb* 
bmett 

Loms  PhURpet—h  Peris  Journal  haw 
tog  stated  that  Louis  Phillips  never  am 
meted  rntpram,  Akh6  JaaAet,  the  Queen’* 
ehflfdaftn,  sontesdicte  thin  aemrtin,  ami 
dschmeo  thaft  thi  long  assists  rsgotoriy 
at  mm,  every  Sunday  and  festival,  and 
eoeasiemdiy  aft  ether  times.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has  ryUam binned  Us  eon,  the 
prjsM  «f  JdasiUe,  to  prate nt  to  the 
enfthcriral  o £ Palermo,  a very  beautiful 
ramomstranen. 

HQMMSTW  f*  Ml8CRLLANWm 

The  Tifsh  Prelate*  (have  assembled  in 
Synod,  in  Dublin,  As  the  results  ef  their 
marrftog  ace  nut  known,  we  are  enabled 
pulp  to  npouf  dftwo  petitions  to  the  legis- 
lators. -One  am  the  unlyeet  of  edeealMyi, 
amUhatetestot  pportowf  (to  hntoa^l. 


Hm  foUewing  will  he  rtsnsi  dared  <*- 
nous. 

On  Toesdey,  the  19th  of  July,  a Sy- 
nod of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin,  was 
held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Maynootb, 
U was  opened  and  conducted  hi  all  the 
solemn  forms  prescribed  by  theChnrdb, 
end  terminated  after  eight  sessions  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  22od.  As  almost 
one  handled  and  fifty  years  have  elaps- 
ed stone  a Diocesan  Synod  was  held  ti 
Detain,  nearly  one  hundred  of  Che  Cler- 
gy were  in  attendance.  It  was  opened 
by  a solemn  Procession  from  the  Theo- 
logy Hall,  to  the  Chapel,  in  the  follow- 
ing order 

The  Cross  Bearers. 

The  Comtes  of  the  Country  two  and  two. 

The  Corates  of  the  City. 

The  Parish  Priests  according  to  their 
Seniority, 

The  Superiors  of  Religions  orders. 
The  Canons  of  the  A.  Dtooeas  of  Dahlia 
and  Gkndaloofeh, 

According  to  the  sank  of  theirPmbenda. 

The  Oftfctels  of  tke  Synod, 

All  attired  to  Cassocks  and  Surplices. 
The  Archbishop, 

Attended  by  Deacownad  SntoDeanen 
in  Red  Vestments. 

■'  The  Mass  of  the  H.  Ohost  was  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Ardhhfehop,  the  usual 
prayers  at  the  opening  of  a Synod  were 
read,  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  spi- 
rit wu  solemnly  invoked,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  Pafth,  ceDedkthe  creed  Of 
Rope  Pirn  IV.,  was  iters  to,  first  by 
this  Archbishop,  on  bis  knees,  and  then 
by  each  of  the  Clergy  present.  After 
the  neesmaiy  decrees  of  the  Ceoacil  of 
Trent  had  been  recked,  the  Secretary 
ef  the  Synod  read  aloud  the  Oentftilo- 
tbiji  of  the  Diocese*  A Requiem  Mass 
was  offered  by  the  Archbishop  on  the 
the  second  day,  for  the  deceased  Cler- 
gy of  the  Diocese,  on  the  (bird,  the 
Mass  of  the  H.  Trinity  was  said,  and 
on  the  last,  the  proceedings  were  again 
commenced  by  the  Mass  of  the  H. 
Spirit.  On  each  day,  after  the  Ctospel 
appointed  for  lbs  * Onto  ad  Synodom/ 
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had  been  read  by  the  Deacon,  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  V.  G.  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate Sermon  to  the  assembled 
Clergy.  The  statutes  were  read  through 
In  six  sessions.  They  comprise  be* 
tween  twenty  fire  send  thirty  chapters, 
all  methodically  arranged,  are  written 
with  great  elegance  and  classic  taste, 
and  may  be  certainly  regarded  as  mo* 
dels  of  this  kind  of  Latin  composition. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  production 
of  his  Grace  Dr.  Murray,  and  in  many 
parts  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
celebrated  Synodical  statutes  of  the 
Church  of  Milan,  under  the  illustrious 
Borromeo.  In  the  two  last  sessions 
they  were  formally  ratified,  and  declar- 
ed to  he,  after  the  6th  of  January,  1832, 
the  future  Regulations  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Dublin.  At  the  close  of  the  Sy- 
nod H most  impressive  discourse  in  La- 
tin, was  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  after  the  usual  indulgence  had  been 
published,  the  venerable  assembly  was 
dissolved.  The  discipline  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  so  full  of  order  and  beauty 
in  all  its  parts,  could  perhaps  be  no 
where  witnessed  with  such  striking  ef- 
fect as  at  this  most  interesting  assem- 
blage of  Ecclesiastics,  thus  met  toge- 
ther for  the  most  sacred  purposes  of 
religion*  The  Officials  of  the  Synod, 
were ; the  Rev.  James  Callanan,  P.  P. 
of  Clontarf,  Promoter.  The  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Flanagan,  P.P.  of  Francis  St.  Dnb- 
*.  Hu,  Procurator  Cleri.  The  Rev.  J.  Ha- 
milton, of  the  Chnrchof  the  Conception, 
Secretary.  The  Rev.. P.  Woods,  do. 
assistant  Secretary.  The  Rev.  William 
Meaghar,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Si- 
milar Synods  were  held,  as  we  are  Lia- 
formed,  in  the  Dioceses  of  Kildare, 
Osiory,  and  Ferns,  under  their  respect- 
ive Prelates. 

TWO  BISHOPS  — We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  able  and  excellent 
Freeman's  Journal. 

Death  of  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  Dublin*— Doctor  Magee  was  sixty- 
Seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 


dissolution.  For  many  months  he  has 
been  in  a very  bad  state  of  mind  and 
body.  His  intellect  and  understanding 
weje  so  entirely  gone,  that  last  spHng 
his  family  had  jo  resort  to  manoeuvre, 
in  order  to  prevent ' him  from  entering 
into  a matrimonial  alliance,  with  the 
bar-mud  of  an  inn,  iu  some  part  of 
Wales ! He  was  then  brought  back  to 
Ireland  ; and  after  lingering  in  a piti- 
able state,  ke  gave  up  the  ghost  and  the 
mitre  together,  at  Redesdale  House, 
Stillorgnn,  August  18. 

Never  did  a prelate  descend  to  the 
tomb  more  abhorred  and  contemned, 
by  an  entire  people,  than  Dr.  Magee. 
In  the  university,  he  was  originally  very 
humble,  but  he  worked  his  wgy  to  Fel- 
lowship, and  was  considered  an  able, 
though  a petulant,  haughty  examiner. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he 
was  a thoroughgoing  liberal.  In  the 
Bar-room  at  Omagh,  Where  once  he 
assisted  either  his  father  or  uncle  in 
Waiting  up<6n  the  members  of  the  North- 
west Circuit,  he  was  frequently  heard, 
when—  Dean,  we  believe  it  was,  giv- 
ing utterance  to  sentiments  that  would 
do  honour  to  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  He  continued  to  tread  in  the 
political  foot-marks  of  Plunkett,  until 
through  the  then  Attorney-General's 
interest,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ; and  that  moment  he  turned  round 
upon  his  patron,  and  betrayed  him  and 
his  principles.  While  a suffragan,  them 
could  hot  be  a more  liberal  man  thanthe 
author  of  The  Atonement ; bat  the  ih- 
stant  bis  head  was  turned  topsy-turvy 
by  the  immense  and  unmerited  eleva- 
tion, to  which  his  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation alone  had  raised  him,  the 
antithetical  Primate  forsook  his  friend 
—forgot  all  favours— assailed  his  quon- 
dam advocates,  and  became  at  once 
tbe  most  unprincipled  living' instance 
of  a bight  and  a renegade.  : 

In  the  coarse  of  the  day,  die  dignita- 
ries of  the  see  met  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing a gtiardian  of  the  interests, ttth- 
poitt  and  spiritual,  pf  the  Arch-diOceae. 
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Death  of  the  Right  Rev,  Dr,  Cop • 
finger. — Died,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th 
of  August,  at  his  house,  near  Core,  in 
the  seventy-eight  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Reverend  Doctor  William  Cop- 
pinger,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and 
Ross.  In  recording  the  lamented  do 
cease  of  this  venerable  and  i I lost  none 
Patriarch  of  the  Irish  Chnrcb,  we  feel 
we  hare  to  aoaounce  an  event,  which 
will  be  long,  and  deeply  deplored  by 
every  friend  of  Ireland,  of  religion,  and 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty ; for  never 
did  any  individual  grace  the  mitre,  of 
whom  it  can  more  truly  be  said,  than 
of  Doctor  Coppinger,  that  he  possessed 
in  the  most  eminent  degree,  every  vir- 
tue that  can  adorn  the  Prelate,  or  exalt 
the  man.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  his  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  varied,  and  profound ; 
his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  at  once  per- 
suasive and  commanding;  his  piety 
meek  and  sincere ; winning  and  reclaim- 
ing the  sinner  not  less  by  example  than 
by  precept ; bis  charity,  which  was  li- 
mited only  by. his  means,  knew  no  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  religion ; in  a word, 
in  him  were  combined  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  all  the  mildness  of  a Pens- 
ion, with  all  the  energy  of  a Bossnet* 
In  the  wont  of  times,  and  when  devo- 
tion to  Ireland  was  considered  little  less 
than  treason.  Dr.  Coppinger,  instead  of 
crouching  to  those  in  power,  or  seeking 
to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the  op- 
pressors of  his  native  land,  proved  him- 
self “ through  evil  report  as  well  a a 
through  good  report,"  the  faithful 
shepherd  of  the  flock  committed  to  hie 
charge,  by  manfully,  upon  all  occasions, 
asserting,  in  the  most  fearless  manner, 
and  vindicating,  with  an  energy  peculi- 
arly his  own,  the  true  sod  genuine  in- 
terests of  Catholicity,  and  of  Ireland. 
In  him,  the  veto,  rescripts,  “ wings, n 
and  arrangements,  aU  calculated  to 
undermine  those  interests,  ever  found 
an  intrepid,  consistent,  and  uncompro- 
mising opponent ; while  his  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  hia  country,  were  prov- 
ed among  many  other  instances  that 


could  be  adduced,  bf  his  beiog  the  first 
prelate  in  Ireland  who  publicly  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced  the  collection  of 
the  Catholic  rent,  which  so  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Dr.  Coppinger 
too,  was  n member  of  the  old,  as  well 
as  of  the  new  Catholic  association.  As 
n friend,  he  was  ever  warm,  steady, 
and  sincere;  hospitable  and  generous; 
in  bis  manners  and  conversation  there 
was  something  so  peculiarly  prepossess- 
ing and  engaging,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  leave  bit  presence  without  feeling 
that  in  him  were  to  be  found  nil  the 
qualities  that  adorn  the  perfect  Irish 
gentleman.  His  style  as  a writer  was 
peculiarly  impressive,  eloquent,  and 
classical,  and  in  many  instances  worthy 
of  thg  pen  of  Junius ; as  bis  controver- 
sy with  the  late  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  aofficientiy 
proves.  Such  is  a faint  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  character  of  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  the  Catholic  Chnrcli 
in  Ireland  ever  bad  to  mourn  over ; 
and  of  whom,  whether  considered  as  a 
prelate  or  an  Irishman,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said, 

u Quango  uttmm  inveniemus pattern  Tn 

Tbs  following  observations  Relative  to 
the  progress  of  religion,  in  this  country, 
caught  oer  eye  on  looking  over  the 
French  papers.  We  extract  them  more 
as  s curiosity,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
interest,  which  the  French  journalist 
manifests  in  our  regard,  than  at  a piece 
of  intelligence.  “For  some  years,” 
observes  the  editor  of  this  periodical, 
“have  the  Baglilh  Catholics  been  evin- 
cing their  laudable  efforts  in  erecting 
Chapels  for  the  practising  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  old  Chapels  have  been  en- 
larged, new  ones  have  been  bnilt  and 
others  are  in  contemplation.  We  no- 
tice, kin  the  Laity’s  directory,  that  in 
every  direction  are  they  engaged  in  pro- 
viding Chapels  for  those  towns,  that  do 
not  as  yet  possess  thsm,  or  which  have 
not  Chapels  sufficiently  large  to 
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the  increasing  Catholic  population.  Lost 
year  two  new  Chapels  were  opened 
one  at  Tanrworth,  to  the  Midland  dto 
trictj  another  at  Southampton,  to  the 
London  district  The  former  Was  open- 
ed on  the  24th  of  Jane,  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
bishop  of  Cambysopolie,  assisted  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Clergy  Tins  mew 
Chapel  ia  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  sixty 
fret  long ; it  is  intended  for  the  Catho* 
lies  of  Tamworth,  Hopwaa,  Coton,  Faze-  ' 
iy  gRnd  the  oatuoas.  The  latter  at 
Southampton  Was  opened  on  the  28th  of 
October,  by  Dr.  Bramaton,  bishop  of 
Imobt.  These  two  Chapels  Were  boiR 
by  rokuiftarj  oontribntions.  There  are 
many  other  Chapels  in  England  in  a 
state  of  progress,  and  others  which  hare 
just  been  completed,  bat  which  are  yet 
hardened  with  debt-  For  these  cases  of 
spiritual  necessity,  the  e uccoute  of  cha- 
rity art  solicited-  It  is  la  contemplation 
to  erect  & Chapel  at  Cambridge.  One 
has  been  lately  built  at  Falmouth,  Ply* 
month.  Poiiltott  in  Lancashire,  Walsall 
ia  Staffordshire.  Rev.  F.  Mariya,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  last  congregation* 
built  the  Chapel,  three  years  ago-  This 
new  mission  is  not  limited  to  Walsall; 
it  extends  to  th*  populous  parishes  of 
West- Bromwich  and  Tipton,  where  hi- 
thyrto  tho  Catholic  religion  has  been  bat 
very  little  known,  and  where  many  now 
present  themselves-  for  instruction  and 
admission  to  the  Md  of  the  Church. 
Within  a circuit  of  two-  miles,  there  are 
now  neatly  two  bundled  Catholics*  who 
had  no  Chapel  at  hand,  and  who  wese 
consequently  deprived  ef  religion*  st*> 
coar.  It  to  likewise  proposed  to  oris- 
street  a Chapel  at  WCshBrotowroh  f* 
a tahseription  has  been  opened  for  this 


♦ This  Chapel  to  ioto  vmf  nearly 
-completed,  aid  with  we  believe,  he 
opened  beftoiffa* ctosoof  tito present 
year.— Bw»  - 


ptfrjtoaO.  Dr.  Watsh  his  stftaftribed 
460,  and  the  Barowese  Montoaqaieu 
4100#  A Chapel  has  been  erected  at 
Leamtogtoa,  to  Warwieksbirt.  also  at 
HelHaoc  andBoddetofield>  to  Yorkshire. 
Two 'years  ago,  a new  Chapel  Waioptto- 
ed  at  Berwick-Upon-Tweed  j tone  hats 
likewise  been  erected  at  Norwich ; and, 
if  We  may  credit  the  journals,  it  must  be 
a move  than  ordinary  structure.  About 
the  same  time,  a new  Chapel  was  open- 
ed at  Hexham,  and  K was  proposed  to 
commence  one  at  Stella,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  On  29th  July, one  was  opened 
at  Hull,  ia  Yorkshire;  finally,  measures 
were  being  taken  for  the  erection  ai  one 
at  St,  Giles's,  near  London,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  surrounding  Irish.’9  Snch 
is  the  information  of  tho  French  Jour- 
nalist. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Viemm,  in  his  ninety-second 
year,  Baron  O'Connell,  Colonel  in  the 
Austrian  Army,  and  Chamberlain  to  the 
Emperor.  In  1763,  tho  Baron,  with  hto 
courin,  now  General  Count  O'Ceanoll, 
uncle  to  the  distinguished  member  tor 
Kerry,  left  Ireland  ; debarred  by  a bur- 
.bareu*  policy  from  all  favour  a rf  horaU, 
they  sought  promotion  in  foreign  stats*; 
ont  abate  ihef  Servian  of  Austria,  the 
other  that  of  France.  The  Count  Stone- 
ed  high  rank  in  the  French  army  previ- 
ously to  the  Fronds  revolution : the  £n- 
press  Maria  Theresa  detached  Baron 
O'Connell  from  his  military  caret  teibrly 
to  lift,,  and  had  him  appointed  Cbamhor- 
toln*  Which  hosmanible  office  ho  held  tor 
fifty-one  yearn,  unde*  too  Emperor* 
Joasphr  Leopold,  and  Francis.  Tho 
Baron  war  uncle  to  Geoffrey  CGonneD* 
Esq-  of  Cork,  to  wboat  bebeqoeaitod 
bto  property. 

' Cto Wtdnesday,  Awgtot^lA.Br.  An 
Lys,  of  Birmiaghato,  — toeVtaBy 
gmkdi 

W.  h F. 


PrMtdby  If.  P.  Sim w,  5,  Cherry  Stmt,  Birmingham. 
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Conventual  Education . 

The  importance  of  a good  system  of  female  education  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  legitimate  effects  of  female  influence  upon  society 
are  so  obvious,  as  to  be  universally  acknowledged ; and  upon  this  acs 
knowledgment  is  founded  the  position,  that  the  female  mind  should  be 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  in  its  expansion,  be  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  assiduity,  delicacy  and  discretion. 

These  reflections  induce  us  to  revert  to  conventual  education,  and 
to  resume  the  subject  of  the  commencement  of  our  last  number. 

If  you  ask  the  sensible  and  virtuous  parent,  what  are  the  fruits, 
which  he  would  wish  that  his  child  should  derive  from  her  tuition,  he 
will  answer,  in  the  first  place,  a just  apprehension  and  deep  impression 
of  the  truths  and  precepts  of  Religion ; in  the  second  place,  a well  cul- 
tivated mind,  in  which  the  more  sQlid  acquirements  should  hold  the 
first  rank,  and  the  ornamental  the  second ; and  lastly,  those  graces 
of  manner  and  deportment,  which  give  so  considerable  a zest  to 
society. 

To  such  a parent  we  direct  our  attention.  For,  if  there  be  one, 
who  deliberately  confines  his  solicitude  to  the  acquisition  of  the  mere- 
ly ornamental  advantages  of  mind  and  person,  we  do  not  argue  with 
him  : we  would  rather  weep  over  the  unfortunate,  that  is  destined  to 
be  the  victim  of  views  so  unworthy.  They  imply  that  that,  which 
rendejK  the  human  being  estimable  in  society,  is  not  an  object  of  fe- 
male pursuit ; but,  that  a woman  is  most  fully  answering  the  end  of 
her  creation,  by  the  acquisition  of  that  only,  which  tends  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  animal  instinct.  Such  views  are  worthy  of  the  Mahometan 
principle,  that  “ women  have  no  souls." 
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If,  then,  the  scale  of  advantages,  which  we  have  formed  above,  be  • 
a just  one,  it  will  at  once  decide  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  parent 
in  favour  of  conventual  education.  For,  to  begin  with  a subject,  be- 
yond comparison  paramount  to  all  others*  it  is  within  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  convent  that  Religion  rules  with  supreme  and  undisputed 
sway.  In  the  world,  all  will  allow  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the 
constant  exhibition  of  virtuous  example,  and  of  hearing  habitually  the 
accents  of  piety.  Hence,  the  benefit  of  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  a 
virtuous  family  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  But  in  the 
world  all  is  chequered.  Friends,  neighbours,  visitors,  companions, 
servants  are  at  hand,  ready  to  co-operate  with  an  ever  active  self-love, 
in  a nefarious  contest  with  good  instruction  and  good  example.  In- 
dependently of  the  variety,  which  is  necessarily  met  with  in  the  world, 
commingling  the  dissipated  with  the  religious,  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  scenes,  which  it  exhibits,  is,  at  best,  the  fallacious  and  condemned 
principle,  that  a Christian  may  serve  two  masters , God  and  the  world  ; 
that  much  must  be  subtracted  from  the  severity  of  the  pulpit ; and  that 
the  inclinations  of  the  human  heart  were  implanted  therein  by  its  cre- 
ator, with  the  manifest  design  that  they  should  be  indulged.  To  such 
a length,  indeed,  is  this  fatal  principle  carried,  that  even  Catholics  are 
occasionally  found,  who  forget  the  original  curse  of  human  nature, 
and  advocate  a maxim,  which,  if  practically  and  consistently  adopted, 
must  render  venial  the  most  licentious  extravagance,  and  is  itself  an 
anticipated  absolution  for  every  crime. 

In  the  convent,  all  is  reversed.  All,  that  is  seen  and  heard,  appears 
under  the  sacred  influence  of  Religion.  She  presides  not  only  over  the 
temple  of  God,  but  over  the  studies,  exercises,  and  even  amusements 
of  her  happy  votaries,  who  seem 'to  inhale  even  an  atmosphere  of 
piety.  The  beneficial  effects  are  daily  perceived.  She,  who  enters 
these  hallowed  precincts,  with  a mind  already  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  piety,  receives  a powerful  confirmation  of  those 
principles ; and,  very  frequently,  ore  we  blessed  with  the  consoling 
spectacle  of  one,  who  entered  the  convent,  a giddy,  gay,  worldly 
creature,  after  a few  struggles  with  corrupt  nature  and  the  force  of 
early  habit,  yielding  herself  a willing  captive  to  divine  grace. 

This,  indeed,  is  readily  admitted,  and,  monstrous  as  it  sounds  in  the 
ears  of  a Christian,  an  objection  is  founded  upon  the  very  admission. 

It  is,  that  a young  lady,  educated  at  a convent,  is  very  likely  to  become 
too  religious . A Christian — too  religious  ! a creature  of  eternity — 
too  well  prepared  for  that  eternity  ! ! Christian  parent ! do  you  not 
tremble,  while  you  avow,  that  you  are  solicitous  lest  your  daughter 
may  possess,  not  too  little,  but  too  much  religion ; and  that  in  crder 
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to  protect  her  against  the  evil  of  too  much  religion  you  retain  her  in 
the  world,  where  she  incurs  the  imminent  danger  of  having  too  little. 
We  read  that,  in  a vision,  the  world  appeared  to  St.  Anthony  so  co- 
vered with  snares,  that  the  saint,  in  alarm,  exclaimed,  “ Lord,  who 
can  escape  them  all  ? ” But  you  must  consider,  either  that  it  matters 
not  that  they  be  avoided,  or  that  they  are  more  to  be  apprehended, 
when  the  heart  is  fortified  by  the  impressions  of  a religious  education, 
than  when  it  is  already  enervated  by  that  spirit,  from  which  the  danger 
emanates. 

Let  us  not  be  told,  that  a young  person  should  be  familiarised  with 
the  scenes,  in  which  6he  must  afterwards  appear,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  impression  which  they  are,  otherwise,  calculated  to  make.  How 
is  that  impression  weakened  or  counteracted  ? Simply  by  receiving  it 
at  an  early  and  more  susceptible  age ; by  placing  them,  therefore, 
daily  before  the  eyes  and  allowing  them  to  be  habitually  present  to 
the  mind.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  Don  Juan  and  Tom  Jones 
are  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  young  man ; but,  on  a very 
opposite  principle,  the  servant  of  God  was  directed  by  the  holy  spirit 
to  restrain  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  even  think  of  that,  which  might 
be  dangerous  to  his  soul.*  No— No!  It  is  not  by  becoming,  as  it 
were,  saturated  with  worldly  and  sinful  images  that  the  soul  escapes 
the  pestilential  contamination. 

W here  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tie  folly  to  be  wise. 

We  read,  that  Mithridates  so  inured  himself  to  a particular  medicine, 
which  he  had  discovered,  that  poison  had  no  effect  upon  him ; and  we 
believe,  that  a moment’s  reflection  will  produce  the  acknowledgment, 
that  the  Mithridate  best  calculated  to  protect  the  young  of  either  sex 
against  the  pernicious  poison,  which  must  be  imbibed  in  life,  is  not  the 
spirit  of  corruption,  but  the  spirit  of  Religion. 

The  object  of  education,  next  in  importance  to  Religion,  is  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties,  by  which  the  just  proportion  will  be 
observed  between  the  more  solid  and  the  merely  ornamental  attain- 
ments. Formerly  female  education  had  a more  extensive  range  than 
at  present;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that  any  advantage  has  been  gained 
by  modern  limitation.  We  know  not  why  a woman  should  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  ancient  languages,  or  from  the  several 
branches  of  philosophy ; an  acquaintance  with  which  departments  of 


* Job  sxxi.  1. 
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learning  is  so  well  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  ; to  confer  just  ha- 
bits of  thought ; and  altogether  to  refine  and  elevate  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  observe  how  much  this  exclu- 
sion predominates  in  modern  female  education ; and,  though  we  do  not 
contend,  that  it  does  not  operate  within  the  enclosure  of  the  convent, 
yet  it  is  less  arbitrarily  observed  there,  than  in  either  the  domestic 
education,  or  the  boarding  schools  of  the  world ; and  they  are  there 
taught  that  music,  dancing,  &c.  &c.  though  valuable  in  their  respective 
spheres,  are  not  of  equal  importance  with  history,  geography,  astro- 
nomy, &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  graces  of  person  and  manner,  to  the  acquisition  of 
* which  so  much  precious  time  is  devoted,  they  may  be  so  regulated,  as 
to  be  not  only  innocent,  but  praise- worthy ; but  no  sensible  person  can, 
for  a moment,  contend  that  they  are  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
those  improvements  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  have  referred.  And 
yet,  although  the  avowal  is  not  openly  made,  the  principle,  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  is,  in  fact,  tacitly  advocated  by  many.  The  awkward  • 
ness  of  convent,  girls  ; their  inexperience  in  the  forms  of  the  fashiona- 
ble world ; their  bashfulness  before  strangers  are  continually  alleged 
as  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  asylum  of  virtue  and  of  solid 
learning.  Ah ! how  many  parents  have  derived  from  subsequent  ex- 
perience just  reason  to  blush  for  their  former  horror  of  these  evils,  and 
their  desire  to  avoid  them,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  others  of  a far  worse 
description  ! Our  advice  to  the  Christian  parent  is,  that  she  endeavour 
to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  cost  what  it  may,  the  culture  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s mind ; and,  in  the  second,  as  of  far  less  consequence,  those  accom- 
plishments, which  belong  to  her  station  in  society. 

But  we  must  not  acknowledge,  even  indirectly,  that  the  convent 
girl  is  obnoxious  to  the  reproaches  above  stated.  That  happy  seclu- 
sion, in  which  she  has  lived,  may,  indeed,  have  nursed  the  timidity, 
which  is  hardly  a blemish  upon  the  female  character ; and  exposure  to 
society  may  excite  the  blushes,  which  may  be  called  the  colours  of 
virtue ; and  heaven  forbid  that  our  Catholic  young  ladies  should  have 
thrown  all  this  away,  before  they  are  yet  of  an  age  for  introduction 
upon  the  great  stage  of  life.  But  we  fear  not  the  contrast  between 
the  creature  of  fashion'  and  the  convent-girl.  The  first  may  enter  the 
room  with  a more  correct  arrangement  of  hands,  feet,  and  person  ; she 
may  sit,  stand,  or  walk  with  a more  elegant  adjustment  of  her  system; 
she  may  handle  her  handkerchief  and  wave  her  fan  with  greater  dexte- 
rity ; and  altogether  she  may  exhibit  much  greater  composure  and  self- 
confidence.  But,  if  her  mind  be  not  stored,  she  will  be  stationary ; 
always  a thing  of  the  exterior ; whereas,  the  other,  though  somewhat 
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defirientin  the -first  appearance,  brings  to  her  task  a body,  that  has  been 
preserved  in  health  and  vigour  by  the  innocent  exercises  of  her  child* 
hood,  and  a mind  enriched  with  acquirements  worthy  of  an  intellectual 
being.  She  is  not  ignorant  of  the  rales,  which  her  successful  rival  has 
reduced  to  practice',  but  she  is  embarrassed  by  novelty.  This  gradu- 
ally wears  off:  the  .mental  acquirements  continue  and  are  augmented. 
The  rules  of  fashion  she  not  only  knows  in  theory,  but  her  superior 
understanding  has  taught  her  how  to  practise,  how  to  suspend,  and 
bow  to  diversify  them.  She  is  not  an  automaton;  .she  is  a creature 
of  reflection.  Hence,  in  a short  time,  she  will  acquire  those  external 
advantages,  which  constitute  the  only  supeiaority  of  the  other;  who, 
however,  having  been  the  victim  of  a false  system,  and  having  been 
.educated  in  a disrelish  for  mental  improvement,  remains  stationary; 
retains  that,  which  it  had  been  (be  labour  of  her  youth  to  acquire ; but 
does  not  attempt  to  superadd  that,  the  age  tar  ettaiang  which  is  now 
past,  and  which,  indeed,  she  hao  never  learned  to  respaet. 

Let  us  net  bo  supposed  to  have  intended,  in  these  observations,  to 
pass  any  censure upon  the  several  excellent  Catholic  establishment*  op 
a smaller  scale,  which  exist  in  this  country,  and  which  are  well  entitled 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic  public.  These  valuable  seminaries  of 
piety,  for  euch  they  ore,maybe  considered  as  'auxiliaries,  rather  than 
rivals,  of  the  convents  : and  they  are  exceedingly  well  - calculated  to 
impart  to  persons  of  inferior  means,  advantages  of  a character  sunikwto 
those,  which,  in  convents,  are  imparted  to  others,  whose  affluence  will 
place  them  within  their  reach*  Ou* object  ^fcaebeeu  to  contrast  con- 
ventual education  with  that,  which*  is  perpetually  advpnoed  into  often* 
tatiouB  competition.  Whkkyif  we  have  don*welt>  andai'itbeoemetk 
the  subject  it  i$  what  vro  desired  ; butt  if  not  perfectly,  itmmt  be 
pardoned  us.— 2 Mac.  xv.  3& 


FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

Strictures  on  Gibbon . 

(continued;) 

Af  page  435,  Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  thus:  “ The  genius, .the  suo 
cess,  and  the  aching  temper  of  Constantine  may  seem  to  jnarkhim 
out  as  the  aggressor ; but  the  perfidious  character  of  Lidtaius  justifies 
the  most  unfavourahle^suspicions,  and,  by.  the  faint  figbty  which. ifisto- 
ry  reflects  on  .this  trau^ction,  wemay  disooves  a conspiracy,  fomented 
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by  bis  arts,  against  the  authority  of  his  colleague.”  The  faint  light, 
which  Pagan  history  reflects  on  this  transaction,  and,  we  may,  say,  on 
all  the  transactions  of  this  period,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  form 
a just  idea  of  the  contending  parties,  otherwise  than  by  their  charac- 
ters, which  those  historians  have  transmitted  to  us.  Eutropius  has 
drawn  the  character  of  Constantine,'  thus : “ Vir  primo  imperii  tem-. 
pore,  optimis  principibus,  ultimo  mediis  comparandus.  lnnumerse  in 
eo  animi  corporisque  virtu tes  claruerunt.  Militaris  glorias  appeten- 
tissimus,  fortuna  in  bello  prospera  fuit,  verum  ita,  ut  non  stiperaret  in- 
dustrials • . Civilibus  artibus  et  liberalibus  studiis  deditus,  assectator 
justitiae  et  amoris,  quas  omnino  sibi  et  liberalitate  et  docilitate  quaesivit. 
Sicut  in  nonnullos  amicos  dubius,  ita  in  reliquos  egregius,  nihil  occa- 
sionum  prsetermittens  quo  opulentiores  eos  clarioresque  praestaret.  • • 
Atque  inter  Divos  referri.”  Eutrop.  Lib.  x.  p.  661.  Aurelius 
Victor  de  Cmmribus , p.  624,  draws  the  character  of  Constantine  in 
the  following,  manner : “ Constantinus  cunctos  hostes,  honore  ac  fpr- 
tunis  manentibus  texit,  recepitque : eo  pius  ut  etiam  vetus  yeterrimum- 
que  supplicium  patibulorum  et  cruribus  suflringendis  primus  removerit. 
Hinc  pro  conditore,  seu  Deo  habitus. ..Funus  relatum  in  urbem  sui 
nominis.  Quod  sana  P.  R.  aegerrime  tulit:  quippe  cujus  armis,  legi- 
bus,  dementi  imperio,  quasi  novatam  urbem  Romanam  arbitraretur.’’ 
Victor  Junior,  in  Epitome,  speaks  of  Licinius  thus:  “ Hie  Licinius 
annum  dominationis  fere  post  quintum  decimum,  vitas  proximo  sexa- 
gesimum,  occiditur.  Avaritiae  cupidine  omnium  pessimus,  neque 
alienus  a luxu  venereo,  asper  admodum,  baud  mediocriter  impptiens  : 
infestus  litteris,  quas,  per  inecitiam  immodicam,  virus  ac  pestem  publi- 
camnominabat,  praecipueforensem  industriam.  P.  633.  Some  his- 
torians (Zosimus)  pretend  that  he  was  declared  an,  enemy  to  his 
country  by  the  senate;  and  others,  that  the  soldiers  demanded  his 
head,  fearing  that  he  would  endeavour  to  reassume  the  purple,  as 
Maximian  Herculeus  had  done  before  him.  For  further  particulars, 
see  Tillemont  on  the  Life  of  Constantine,  (vies  des  Empereur$,J 
At  page  451,  Mr.  Gibbon  says : “ According  to  the  maxims  of 
universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected  a superstition  which  they 
despised.”  This  is  an  imposition,  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  upon  his  readers  ; 
for  the  Romans  did  not  allow  an  universal  toleration.  By  an  ancient 
law,  it  was  forbidden  to  adore  any  new,  particular,  or  foreign  gods, 
unless  the  worship  of  such  was  permitted;  by  publifc  authority.  Cicer 
de  legibus,  1.  2.  One  of  the  counsels,  which  Mec^enas  gave  to  Au- 
gustus, on  that  head,  is  as  follows ; Deos  quoque  semper  et  ubique . 
cole,  ut  moribus  patriae  receptum  est,  ad  eundemqne  (cujtu?n  alios  com- 
pelle:  pereginarum  vero  religionum  autores  odio  et  suppliciis  prose- 
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quere,  non  De&m  modo  gratia,  quos  qui  contemnit,  haud  dubie  nihil 
alind  quoque  magni  faciet : sed  propterea  etiam,  quod  qui  nova  nu- 
mina  intro ducunt,  multos  ad  peregrinis  legibus  utendum  pelliciunt. 
Inde  conjurationes,  coitiones,  et  conciliabula  existunt,  res  minime 
unius  principatui  commodae.  ltaque  neque  Deorum  contemptorem, 
nec  prastigiatorem  ullum  tolerabis.  Dion  Cassius  Lib . 52. 
p.  490.  This  advice  was  punctually  followed,  as  the  Chris- 
tians severely  experienced.  In  confirmation  of  our  assertion,  we  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a few  more  quotations,  which  will  prove  that  the 
Romans  did  not  allow  an  universal  toleration.  “ Judseos,  impulsore 
Christo,  assidue  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit  Claudius  C®sar.”  Su^ 
elonius  Lib.  5.  p.  52.  53.  From  this  two  things  may  be  gathered ; 
first,  that  the  Christians  were  persecuted  before  the  reign  of  Nero ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  Jews  were  not  tolerated.  Nor  were  they  to- 
lerated in  the  preceding  reign,  that  of  Tiberius.  “ Actum  et  de  sacris 
JSgyptiis  Judaicisque  pellendis : factumque  Patrum  consultum,  ut  qua- 
tuor  millia  Libertini  generis  ea  superstitione  infecta,  quibus  idonea 
aetas,  in  insulam  Sardinian!  veherentur,  coercendis  illic  latrOciniis,  et 
si  ob  gravitatem  cseli  interiissent,  vile  damnum ; ceteri  cederent  Italia, 
nisi  certain  ante  diem,  profanos  ritus  exuissent”  Tacitus  Ann . Lib. 
2.  p.  114.  To  carry  our  proofs  still  higher,  Dion  Cassius  debsUo 
Judatco,  which  was  carried  on  by  Pompey  near  sixty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  giving  a description  of  the  Jews,  says  : u Est  id  genus 
horainum  apud  Romanos  etiam ; atque  tametsi  imminutum  fuerit,  ila 
tamen  auctum  est,  ut  legum  quoque  potestatem  vicent^  p.  37.  That 
the  Romans  did  not  allow  au  universal  toleration,  is  moreover  con- 
firmed by  Dion  on  the  reign  of  Augustus.  “ Sacra  iEgyptia,  qu® 
iterum  in  urbem  jam  insinuabant,  repressit  Agrippa , Edicto  ne  quis  ea 
in  suburbano  intra  D.  passus  ageret : Lib.  54.  p.  525.  This  last 
quotation  Mr.  Gibbon  produces  in  Note  15  of  the  second  chapter. 
How  then  can  he  pretend  that  the  Romans  allowed  an  universal  tole- 
ration, without  contradicting  himself  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  thus,  page  455.  “ These  Judaising  Chris- 

tians seem  to  have  argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility  from  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the  immutable  perfection 
of  its  great  author.  They  affirmed,  that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same 
through  all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish  those  sacred  rites,  which 
had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen  people,  the  repeal  of  them  would 
have  been  no  less  clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation.1' 
Io  the  note  14,  he  says  : “ these  arguments  were  urged  with  great 
ingenuity  by  the  Jew  Orobio,  and  refuted  with  equal  ingenuity  by 
the  Christian  Jdmborch.” 
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To  put  such  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  a Christian,  is  absurd ; 
hut  had  Mr.  Gibbon  pursued  the  candid  enquiry  he  professes  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  he  would  have  favoured  his  readers  with 
Limborch’s  answer  to  Orobio,  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  very 
solid,  and  to  have  amply  confuted  that  arrant  Jew.  We  will  on  this 
* head  transcribe  the  opinion  of  a French  author  of  merit.  “ Dans  la 
conference  amiable  deM.de  Limborch  avec  Orobio,  ce  savant  homrne 
refute  toutes  ses  objections,  et  avec  force,  s’engageant  par  tout  ou  il 
plait  a son  adversaire  de  la  conduire,  l’obligeant  partout  a changer  de 
route,  et  la  reduisant  enfin  a ne  pouvoir  plus  faire  un  pas,  sans  trou- 
ver  un  precipice  devant  lui.  Quoiqu  Orobio  posside  assez  bien  la 
Clique,  de  l’Ecriture,  et  qu’il  use  plus  habiliment  que  les  autres  Rab- 
bins, des  secours  qu’ils  lui  pretent,  on  sent  qu’il  rencontre  un  maitre, 
en  qui  ces  connaissances  sont  dans  un  degre  superieur  encore,  et  de 
beaucoup.  Aussi  est  il  presque  toujours  ou  contraint  de  se  rendre, 
ou  force  a se  contredire.  Plus  il  fait  d’efforts,  plus  il  sembarrasse,  et 
see  instances  ne  servant  qu’a  serrer  de  plus  pres  les  nosuds  ou  il  est 
ptis.”  M.  de  Houteville  La  Relig.  Chret . prouvie  parks  fails,  vol.  1. 
p.  304. 

"The  hr9t  hfteln  bishops  of  Jerusalem,0  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  page 
456,  a were  all  circumcised  Jews;  and  the  congregation  over  which 
they  presided,  united  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  faith  of  Christ.1’  In 
the  Note  16,  he  refers  us  to  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  to  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Historyrof  Eusebius,  Book  iv.  Chap.  5 . 

Eusebius  says  in  that  chapter : “ Quos  omnes  Hebrseos  esse,  et 
fidem  Chriiti  sincere  atque  ex  ammo  suscepisse.”  Had  they  argued, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon  supposes,  the  Judaising  Christians  to  have  done,  Euse- 
bius would  net  have  given  them  the  character  of  sincere  mid  upright 
Christians. 

At  page  457,  Mr.  Gibbon  say$  : " The  ruin  of  the  temple,  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the  Jews,  was  severely 
felt  by  the  Nazarenes..  .They  retired  frqm  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  little  town  of  Pella,  where  that  ancient  church  languished  above 
sixty  years  in  solitude  and  obscurity.”  As  be  refers  us  to  Note  IB 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  we  declare,  that  we  cannot  find  in  Eusebius, 
Book  iii.  Chap.  5,  that  the  ancient  Church  of  Pella  “ languished  above 
sixty  years  in  solitude  and  obscurity.”  What  Ive  have  been  able  tq  cull 
from  tl«nce,  and  from  St,  Epiphamoe,  partly  coincides  with  Mr.  dib  * 
bon,  and  is  nearly  as  follows : “ In  the  year  60,  in  which  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  the  civil  war  began  in 
Judea,  by  the  seditions  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans.  The 
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Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  warned  by  a revelation  of  the.  impend- 
ing destruction  of  that  city,  and  were  commanded  to  leave  it,  as  Lot 
was  rescued  out  of  Sodom.  They,  therefore,  departed  from  it  the 
same  year,  before  Vespasian  entered  Judea,  aud  retired  beyond  Jor- 
dan, to  a small  city  called  Pella,  having  Simeon  at  their  head.  After 
the  taking  and  burning  of  Jerusalem,  they  returned  thither,  and  set- 
tled amidst  the  ruins,  till  Adrian  afterwards  entirely  razed  it.— EpU 
phanius  de  fond,  et  mens.  Cap.  15, 

Mr.  Gibbon  says,  p.  458 : “ When  the  name  and  honours  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of 
heresy  and  schism  were  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Naza- 
renes,  which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin  Bishop.  • • • • The  name 
of  Nazarenes  was  deemed  too  honourable  for  those  Christian  Jews ; 
and  they  soon  received  from  the  supposed  poverty  of  their  under- 
standings, as  well  as  of  their  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
Ebionites.”  Here  is  a Note,  22,  where  he  says  : “We  may  more 
safely  rely  on  the  learned  Eusebius,  than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian, 
or  the  credulous  Epiphanius.”  But  how  does  the  credit  given  to  the 
learned  Eusebius  coincide  with  the  courtly  bishop , a writer,  who  has 
violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  history,  page  583.  An  am- 
biguous equivooator , Note  181,  Chap.  xvi. ? — But  to  proceed:  " In  a 
few  years  it  became  a matter  of  doubt  and  controversy,  whether  a 
man,  who  sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who  still 
continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly  hope  for  salva- 
tion. The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr  inclined  him  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  though  he  expressed  himself  with 
the  most  guarded  diffidence,  he  ventured  to  determine  in  favour  of 
such  an  imperfect  Christian,  if  he  were  content  to  practise  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies,  without  pretending  to  assert  their  general  use  or  necessity. 
But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sentiment  of  the  Church, 
he  confessed,  that  there  were  very  many  among  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, who  not  only  excluded  their  Judaising  brethren  from  the  hope 
of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any  intercourse  with  them  in  the  com- 
mon offices  of  friendship,  hospitality  and  social  life.”  To  this  period 
we  answer,  that  Simeon,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  had  the  affliction  to 
see  two  heresies  arise  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  while  he  so- 
journed at  Pella,  namely,  those  of  the  Nazarenes  and  of  the  Ebionites. 
The  former  were  a sect  of  men  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  ab- 
horred by  both.  They  allowed  Christ  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  said  he  was  a mere  man.  -They  joined  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  old  law  with  the  new,  and  observed  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  the  Sunday.  These,  then,  while  they  professed  themselves  Chris- 
VOL.  I.  NO.  9.  3 X 
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tians  in  principle,  were  Jews  in  practice.  To  have  treated  them  as 
real  and  perfect  Christians,  would  have  been  acting  contrary  to  the 
plain  and  decisive  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  St  Justin,  in  his  Dia- 
logue with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  never  makes  the  least  mention  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Church.  He  descants  only  upon  his  own,  and  the 
private  opinion  of  others.  Till  a point  is  determined  by  the  Church, 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  declare  his  opinion. 

(to  be  continued.) 


[We  extract  the  following  article  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  News- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal, 
which,  by  the  way,  we  heartily  recommend  to  the  patronage  of  our: 
readers.  The  Freeman’s  Journal  is  a daily  paper;  but  all  the 
news  and  comments  are  contained  in  the  Weekly  FAeeman.  The 
Freeman , in  this  article,  acknowledges  obligations  to  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine . — Editors.] 

The  Establishment. 

We  admire  much  the  Bishop  of  Ferns.  His  logical  dexterity  is 
great,  and  great  also  is  his  love  of  truth.  Dr.  Doyle  complained  of 
the  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  meek  Bishop  fixes  his  regards 
on  Carlow  alone.  This  candid  reasoner  answers  a general  complaint 
by  appealing  to  a single  instance.  Admiring' this  course,  as  we  have 
intimated,  we  will  deploy  certain  statements  from  the  Parliamentary 
returns  to  support  the  Bishop’s  somewhat  untenable  position.  His 
gallant  resistance  to  fact  moves  our  regdtfd — his  chivalrous  contempt 
of  official  documents  excites  our  envy. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  variously  stated ; Mr.  Baron 
Foster  states  it  to  be  about  2000 ; Dr.  Beaufort,  an  excellent  authori- 
ty, considers  it  2436 ; the  “ Black  Book,”  2450.  Dr.  Beaufort  is, 
probably,  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  We  find  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Register  for  1830,  that,  of  these  parishes,  1701  are  compressed  into 
617  benefices.  The  collection  of  parishes  in  each  union  varies 
through  all  the  numbers  from  two  to  thirteen*  There  is  actually  one 
conglomeration  of  thirteen  parishes ! There  are  131  of  three ; 
seventy-one  of  four ; forty-four  of  five,  and  twenty-three  of  six.  The 
unions  of  episcopal  creation  are  230  m number  ; those  made  by  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  (an  authority  never,  we  believe,  exerted  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Right  Rev.  Bench)  are  126;  the  rest  are  either  im* 
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memorial,  or  formed  by  charter  or  act  of  Parliament.  We  have  it 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Foster  himself,  in  the  evidence  so  often  quoted, 
that  “ it  is  physically  impossible,  in  a great  many  instances,  for  the 
clergyman  to  execute,  with  any  tolerable  propriety,  his  duty  in  extens- 
ive unions.”  Taking  unions  of  five  parishes  and  upwards  to  be 
“ extensive,”  we  find  no  fewer  than  ninety  •four  benefices  in  which  it 
is  " physically  impossible  ” for  the  incumbent  to  do  the  duty  of  a cler- 
gyman "with  even  tolerable  propriety.” 

The  returns  of  1825  abound  with  instances  like  Granard.  In  the 
diocese  of  Killaloe  alone  we  see  five  Unions,  of  three  or  four  parishes 
each,  not  one  of  which  produces  less  than  £100.  a year  to  theirseveral 
incumbents.  Ardbraccan  m Meath,  Killurta  in  Tuam,  and  Boyle 
in  Elphin,  are  Unions  of  six  and  eight  parishes,  dovetailed  together 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  endow  their  rectors  with  incomes  mon- 
strously above  their  services.—- Three  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Dub- 
lin, producing  an  aggregate  revenue,  under  the  tithe-composition  act, 
of  £945.  are  united  to  two  parishes  in  that  city,  one  of  which,  St.  Pe- 
ter's, is  worth  at  least  £1500.  a-year.  The  incumbent  of  this  im- 
mense benefice  has  likewise  a living  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
holds,  moreover,  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  The  Earl  of 
Mountcaehel,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  .the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  mentioned 
a Union  in  his  neighbourhood,  formed  of  Jive  parishes,  and  valued  at 
between  £3000.  and  £4000  a-year.  Surely  this  is  “ presuming  rich- 
es to  be  the  right  of  the  church,  instead  of  supposing  the  gospel  to  be 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  competency  for  preaching  the  gospel,  not 
luxury,  to  be  the  right,  as  it  is  the  profession,  of  the  church." 

The  pluralities  of  the  Irish  Church  areas  scandalous  as  the  Unions. 
Are  these  likewise  lot  the  advantage  of  the  Protestant  people?  We 
have  seen  the  2436  packed  into  1252  benefices;  we  have  now  to  con- 
template the  criminal  distribution  of  these  benefices  amongst  not  more 
than  nine  hundred  incumbents.  The  Ecclesiastical  Register  informs 
us  that  135  benefices  are  held  with  others,  by  faculty,  dispensation,  or 
permission  of’  the  diocesan.  This  is  exclusive  of  all  the  rich  and  po- 
pulous livings  attached  to  canonries,  deaneries,  prebends,  &c., 

" often,”  says  Lord  Mountcashel,  “ situated  at  a distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  and  several  much  farther.”  His  Lordship  instances  one, 
from  his  own  acquaintance,  "who  is  a dignitary  in  Munster,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  holds  a large  living  in  Connaught ! ” Mr.  Foster 
mentions  an  atrocious  case  of  a clergyman  in  the  diocese  Of  Cashel, 
who  is  under  engagement  to  reside  six  months  in  rotation  upon  each 
of  three  livings.  There  is  a son  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  that  diocese,  and  the  po$ses- 
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sion  of  one  of  the  richest  rectories  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  holds  a bene- 
fice ill  the  adjacent  county,  consisting  of  five  or  six  parishes  united, 
and  producing  a revenue  large  enough  to  remunerate  the  services  of 
four  resident  and  really  efficient  ministers.  There  is  also  a son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  has  a stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ’s 
Church,  an  archdeaconry,  a living  in  the  metropolis,  and  another  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  where,  ever  since  his  induction,  the  pastoral 
life  of  this  venerable  personage  has  been  a continual  and  disgraceful 
squabble  with  his  parishioners  about  his  tithe.  Looking  over  the  Par- 
liamentary returns  of  1824,  we  find,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogber,  six.  in- 
cumbents returned  as  having  each  two  benefices;  in  Cloyne,  four 
cases  of  rectors  residing  upon  other  preferments ; in  Derry,  six  simi- 
lar instances ; in  Meath,  ten  incumbents  marked  “ exempt,”  all  on 
account  of  holding  other  lucrative  posts;  in  Ossory,  two  are  returned 
as  “ resident  on  their  benefices  in  Kilmore ; ” and  thirteen  as  “ resi- 
dent on  other  benefices  in  this  and  other  dioceses.” 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  state  of  residence  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
take  the  following  extracts  from  the  diocesan  returns  of  1824.  Some 
improvement  may  have  taken  place  since,  but  certainly  to  no  con- 
siderable amount.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
there  were  eighteen  non-residences.  Seven  unions,  of  from  three  to 
six  parishes  each,  have,  opposite  to  the  incumbents*  names,  *fn ot  re- 
sident in  any  of  those  parishes.**  The  diocese  of  Clogher  returned 
twelve  non-residences,  in  the  sense  of  total  absence  from  duty.  The 
non-residences  in  Cork  were,  thirty-seven  out  of  seventy-eight ; in 
Down,  sixteen  out  of  fifty-six ; in  Kildare,  twenty-nine  out  of  forty- 
seven  ; in  Jimerick,  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety-five : in  Ossory,  twen- 
ty-two out  of  fifty  six ; in  Waterford,  twenty-three  out  of  forty-five; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further;  in  the  six’ last-mentioned 
dioceses,  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  incumbents  were  non-resident 
in  1824.  The  present  state  of  residence  for  all  Ireland,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  calculated,  is  about  seven  resident  to  five  non-resident*  cler- 
gymen. The  manner  in  which  the  diocesan  returns  have  been  made, 
renders  it  impossible  to  attain  accuracy  on  this  subject.  It  is  usual  to 
return  an  incumbent  as  resident  if  he  spend  but  two  or  three  months 
on  his  benefice.  However,  the  total  number  of  absentees  is  consider- 
able, as  the  fashionable  circles  in  London  and  Bath  can  testify,  not  to 
speak  of  the  voluptuous  cities  of  Italy  and  France.  Lord  Mount- 
cashel  instances  the  three  following  cases,  all  in  the  diocese  of  Cork. 
The  rector  of  Incbigeelagh  is  a pluralist,  holding  also  the  living  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  Cork,  a most  populous  and  important  parish.  He  passes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  Bath,  where  his  family  resides.  The 
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rector  of  the  union  of  Imnscarra,  which  produces,  under  the  composi- 
tion act,  £1,150.  is  a young  man  of  fashion,  who  resides  principally  in 
England.  The  rector  of  Skull  is  Archdeacon  of  Conner  (the  most 
distant  part  of  Ireland),  and  has  not,  for  many  year#,  visited  his 
southern  benefice. 

Unless  we  mistake,  the  charge  of  non-residence  is  rather  satisfacto- 
rily established. 


The  Bishop  of  Ferns  brought  two  specific  charges  against  Dr. 
Doyle, — one  was,  that  he  unjustly  accused  the  clergy  of  non-resi- 
dence,— the  second  was,  that  he  rated  their  incomes  -too  high,  when 
he  asserted  that  single  parishes  were  worth  £3,000.  a-year.  The 
first,  unless  we  mistake,  we  have  satisfactorily  refuted  from  Parlia- 
mentary documents.  The  proof  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory,  even 
to  the  Bishop  himself,  as  it  proceeded  on  the  somewhat  solid  princi- 
ple, that  a man  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

As  to  tlie  second,  we  have  a little  to  say.  We  have  looked  over 
Dr.  Doyle’s  pamphlet,  and  have  not  found  such  an  assertion  as  the 
one  attributed  to  him,  and  believe  it  is  not  in  the  book ! .There  is,  in- 
deed, a quotation  from  Mr.  Douglas’s  work  on  the  Irish  Church, 
which  states  the  £moun&f  some  single  benefices  even  higher,  and  on 
this  ground  the  petition*  and  the  Bishop  make  a solemn  charge  in  the 
face  of  Parliament ! Our  readers  will  not  require  that  we  minutely 
dissect  the  disingenuousness  of  the  whole  statement,  but  let  us  ask 
what  was  the  object  of  this  charge  ? Was  it  meant  to  deny  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  total  church  revenue  ? If  not,  it  was  impertinent, 
even  though  true,  and  it  was  something  we  are  loth  to  mention,  if 
false.  But  we  cannot  let  them  off  so  easily.— If  the  bull  comes  to  the 
stake  himself,  can  we  be  blamed  if  we  bait  him  a little  ? It  is  very 
injudicious  to  provoke  discussions  on  the  amount  of  Church  revenue 
wrung  from  a starving  people ; nor  is  it  exactly  discreet  to  remind 
truly  religious  men  of  the  gross  manner  in  which  the  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  general  clergy  has  been  usurped  for  the  luxuries  of  a few 
aristocrats.  What  is  the  value  of  that  benefice  which  consists  of  13 
parishes;  or  of  any  of  the  131,  each  of  which  contains  three  parishes; 
or  of  any  of  the  7 1,  each  of  which  contains  four  parishes ; or  of  any 
of  the  44,  each  of  which  contains  five  parishes ; or  of  any  of  the  23, 
each  of  which  contains  six  parishes ! ! ! Does  any  one  assert,  the  ob- 
ject of  such  unions  is  spiritual  edification  ? It  is,  indeed,  no  wise  ex- 


* A petition  referred  to  at  bottom  of  next  page. — Editors. 
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traordinary/the  members  of  s uch  an  establishment  should  be  daily 
diminishing,  and  that  none. should  adhere  to  it,  who 'are  not  direct  par- 
ticipators in  its  eiiormous  revenues. 

Will  the  Bishop  illuminatte  us  as  to  the  vplue  of . the, — the — what 
shall  we  call  it  ? The  aggregation  held  by  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  ? He  is  Archdeacon  of  that  diocese  ; he  holds  one  of  the 
richest  rectories  in  the  city  of  Dublin ; he  holds  a benefice  in  the  adja- 
cent county,  consisting  of  five  or  six  parishes  united,  and  “ producing 
a revenue  large  enough  to  remunerate  the  services  of  four  really  effi- 
cient and  resident  ministers.”  Or  of  the  promotions  of  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Magee,  which  run  thus — 

T.  P.  Magee,  Inch  and  Kilgorman,  £366.  a-year;  Prebend  of 
Tippetkiven  £127.  and  78  acres  ; (third  time)  curacy  of  St.  Michael’s 
(no  value  stated);  (fourth  time)  Prebend  of  St.  John's  (no  value 
stated) ; (fifth  time)  Prehend  of  Wicklow ; (sixth  time)  Archdeacon 
of  Kilmacduagh  ! On  this  the  New  Monthly  remarks — 

“ This  is  the  T./P.  Magee  already  mentioned.  The  Wicklow 
lining  is  a union  of  six  parishes.  The  report  made  by  the  Archbishop 
to  tbfe  Irish ' Privy  Council,  justifying  his  conduct  in  not  dividing  this 
htige  benefice,  haB  been  publicly  contradicted  as  to  all  its  principal 
statements,’  by  twelve  Protestant  genttomeatnt  rank  and  fortune,  in- 
habitants of  the  Union.  The  Archbishop  stated  ithe  Union  to  contain 
only  17,000  acres,  to  consist  only  of  three  parishes,  to  be  worth,  only 
£909.  a-year,  to  possess  only  eight  acres  of  glebe,  and  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  a barren  and  thinly-peopled  district  The  resident  gentler 
men  declare,  in  their  petition  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  that  by  the  beat 
possible  map,  the  Union  consists  of  22,000  acres ; and  they  say  far* 
ther,  that  this  map  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  when  he  stated 
the  number  to  be  only  17,000.  The  number  of  parishes  they  assert 
to  be  six ; and  to  prove  it,  they,  cite  documents  also  in  the  hands  $>t 
the  Archbishop.  In  . reply  to  the  amount  of  tithe,  they  simply  state, 
that  T.  P.  Magee  has  refused  to  compound  for  less  than  £1,600  a- 
yeaT  1 The  glebe-lands,  stated  by  the  prelate  to  be  only  eight  acres, 
they  allege  to  ainonnt  to  more  than  fifty!  As  to  the  rest,  they  de-» 
scribe  the  district  eta  unusually  populous,  and  containing,  but  a small 
proportion  of  the  u mountain  and  barren  heath/’  by  which  the  report 
of  the  Archbishop  was  pleased  to  characterize  it.  The  petition,  which 
embodies  these  contradictions,  was  called  for,  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
new  incumbent,  the  -venerable  T.  P.  Magee.  The  petitioners,  sd\ 
Protestants,  of  the  first  respectability,  conclude  by  entreating  his  Ex- 
cellency “ to  inquire  info  a grievance,  which  affects  the  best  interests 
o/  religion,  truth,  and  justice.,” 
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We  will  also  be  much  obliged  for  some  information  on  any,  or  alb 
of  die  following  ankles,  specifying  the  promotions  of  the  individuals 
therein  mentioned. 

J.  Spencer  Knox,  Fahan  £360.  a-year : Magheras  and  Kilnona- 
ghan  £1,365.  a-year,  and  within  64  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land! 

W.  Knox,  Upper  Brandorry  £396.  a-year ; Tamlaghtard  £425. 
a-year ; Clonleigb  £840.  a-year  and  427  acres  of  land ; Ballinascreen 
£623.  a-year  and  543  acres  of  land ! 

Hon.  R.  Rourke,  a prebend  and  rectory ; two  years  after,  two 
rectories  and  two  vicarages;  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Leskan ; 
prebend  and  rectory  of  Kilgoberret ; and  yet  a fifth  time,  a precentor- 
ship  and  rectory  of  the  value  of  £1,700.  a-year  ! 

In  Cork  and  Ross,  amongst  the  St.  Lawrences  alone  (and  we  be- 
lieve three  individuals)  we  find  a treasurership ; a vicarage ; a rectory, 
aftd  three  vicarages  (value  near  £1,400  a-year;  a prebend  and  four, 
rectories  (value  near  £1,200.  a-year)  ; a vicar  choralsbip  ; a rectory 
and  vicarage ; and  ten  more  promotions,  the  value  of,four  of  which 
(the  only  ones  stated)  is  over  £1,400.  a-year ! 

Of  the  Bekesfords,  there  are  an  Archbishop  and  a Bishop ; and  in: 
their  dioceses,  six  dignitaries  possessing  fourteen  livings,  of  which  only 
four  have  their  value  annexed,  amounting  to  near  £1,900.  a-year,  and 
sixty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three  acres  of  church  land  ? or,, 
on  an  average,  to  each  living  about  4,500  acres,  independent  of  the 
money  revenue ! ; 

On  these  we  request  some  information.  Freeman.  [So.  do  we.  Editors.] 


Gonankatenka. 

We  have  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the  thickly  peo- 
pled regions  of  Europe  to  Sault  St.  Louis,-  an  obscure  colony  amidst 
the  wilds  of  the  new  world ; from  the  anti-catholic  crusades  of  the 
Reformation  Society  to  the  triumphs  of  Catholicity  among  the  North- 
American  savages ; and,  from  the  present  times,  big  with  the  fate  of 
notions  and  potentates,  to  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  1692,  an  epoch 
scarcely  noted  in  the  history  of  past  ages.  It  was  a morn,  as  fair  and 
lovely  as  bad  ever  smiled  on  the  vast  solitudes  of  Acadia.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  ruffled  the  glad  and  glassy  surface  of  the  lake : not  a 
spot  was  to  be  seen  in  the  blue  and  bright  expanse  of  the  sky.  The 
whole  population  of  St.  Louis  bad  issued  from  their  homes  at  an  early 
hour  ; the  men,  that  they  might  attend  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture ; 
the  women,  that  they  might  follow  their  daily  occupation  of  fishing. 
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Sauit  St.  Louis  was  situated  not  far  from  the  falls' of  One  of  those 
livers,  which,  rising  in  the  south,  run  to  mingle  their  waters  with  those 
of  the  great  lake  Ontario.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  three 
classes ; a company  of  soldiers,  reluctant  exiles  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  condemned  to  watch  and  repress  the  unforeseen  assaults  of 
the  natives ; adventurers  from  Europe,  in  whose  eyes,  poverty  or 
misfortune,  the  hope  of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  punishment  had  clothed 
expatriation  with  the  semblance  of  a benefit ; and  a few  families  of 
Indians,  who,  under  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  had  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  consented  to  exchange  the  alternations  of  sa- 
vage life,  the  fatigue  of  the  chace,  and  the  indolence  of  satiety,  for  the 
equable  flow  of  employment  aud  comfort  in  civilized  society.  On  all 
these,  the  aboriginal  tribes  looked  with  feelings  of  hostility  and  abhor- 
rence t on  the  Europeans,  as  unjust  intruders  on  the  portion,  which  the 
Great  Spirit  had  given  to  his  red  children  for  their  inheritance ; on 
the  converted  Indians,  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  apostates  from 
the  manners  and  religion  of  their  fathers.  Gladly  would  they  have 
razed  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
their  power  was  not  equal  to  their  will.  Experience  had  taught  them 
to  respect  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  strangers,  and  to  substitute 
cunning  in  the  place  of  force.  Ostensibly  they  professed  to  live  in 
amity  with  their  European  neighbours,  but  marauding  parties  frequent- 
ly destroyed  the  plantations,  and  surprised  the  stragglers  of  the 
colony.  And  woe  to  the  man  or  woman,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  their  hands  l The  captive  could  expect  uo  other  doom  than  a 
long  and  lingering,  or  tearful  and  tragical  death. 

Among  the  Indians  settled  at  Saint  Louis,  were  Metanhuagh  and  his 
wife  Gonanhatenha,  both  of  the  tribe  of  the  Algonquins.  Gonanha- 
tenha was  a general  favourite.  She  displayed  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  seldom  found  in  the  natives ; and  by  her  industry,  charity  and 
piety  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  whole  colony.  On  the  day,  men- 
tioned above,  she  was  fishing  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the 
town,  when  she  heard  a loud  scream,  the  well-known  war-hoop  of  her 
tribe.  Instantly  she  thought  of  the  danger  of  her  husband : Boon  her 
canoe  was  seen  shooting  across  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  fields, 
in  which  he  was  working ; and  Metanhuagh,  the  moment  it  arrived, 
threw  himself  into  the  friendly  bark.  But  his  pursuers  followed ; in  the 
attempt  to  defend  himself,  he  fell ; and  Gonanhatenha  remained  a pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  his  murderers. 

The  Indians  now  retired  with  precipitation,  nor  did  they  halt  till  the 
evening,  at  a considerable  distance  from  Saint  Louis.  While  they 
took  their  repast,  Gonanhatenha  sat  apart,  endeavouring  to  nerve  her 
mind  against  the  torments,  which  she  knew  that  she  was  doomed  to 
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wflfer*  She  repaespdiu  tboughftbe  doctrines,  which  she  had  learned 
from  the  Missionaries,  and  the  promises  in  the  gospel : she  prayed  for 
support  to  the  God  of.  the  Christiana,  and  she  fancied  that  she  saw 
Metanhnagh  in  the  heavens,  beckoning  to  her  to  follow  him  to  that  seat 
of  glory.  But  from  . this  reverie  she  was  awakened  by  a young  In- 
dian, who  led  , her  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  seated  and  . smoking 
their  chalumete  on  the  ground;  and  then,  taking  her  hands,  he  suc- 
cessively tore  each  nail  from  the  finger.  Not  a word  passed  on 
either  part.  Gonanhatpnha  appeared  devoid  of  feeling*  She  shrunk 
Bj^from  her  tormentor;  she  suffered  not  a sigh  to  escape  her;  she 
changed  not  a muscle  of  her  countenance.  The  Indians  were  also, 
silent.  They  affected  to  look  on  .with  indifference ; but  were  deeply 
mortified  at  the  apparent  apathy  of  their  victim. 

On  the  following  day,  the  party  reached  Onnaijtagua,  the  native' 
place  of  Gonanhatenha.  Her  parents  were  both  dead,  but.  her  sister^ 
Gopangangua,  survived,  a female  of  considerable  authority  among  the 
Algonquins.  (Tp  her  and  her  (d^p?8^l  the  Indians  committed  the 
person  and  the  fate  pf  their  captive^  Among  the  saVages,  no  tie  is 
more  sacred  thpu  that  pf  kindred  : with  them^  affection  for  those  of 
the  sapae  bipod, is  a passion,  which  burns  with  a.  fierce,  an  almost  re- 
.it.  been  expected,  that  the  sight  of  a 

sifter,  in  sp  calamitous  a situation,  would  hove  pwakened  sentiments 
of  compassion  and  kindness  in  the  breast  of  Gonangangua.  But  na-  ^ 
tine  ploadpd  in  yqfri.  . The  renegade  hfi^d  forsaken  her  friends  andi 
bqr  people  for  the  society  of  strangiesrp  and  .enemies.  She  had  for- 
sworn the  religion  of  h,er  fathers,  and  had^a  tailed  disgrace  on  her 
family;  It  was  just,  that  she  should  suffer  the  punishment,  which  she* 
descry  pd.  , The  hproi^m  of  ope  sister,  in  delivering  (her  up  to  the 
Yengeancp  pf  her  nptipu,  ,>vould  atone  i<^r  the  guilt  and  apostacy  of 

-....I  ' ' 

TJie  \yarrioys  of  the  trill)e(  were  summoned^  and  Gonanhatehha  was. 
?p8  pj^pevd  op,a  mj9^d  ip  the  cpmlrp.  They  hpd  stripped  her  of  the 
clpfhe^j  whiph  she  wo^e  aftpr  the  . plainer  of  the  Europeans,  but  a 
sraaH  .^rncifrx  still  suspended  fronyber,  pock.  This  emblem  of 
Christianity  capght  the  eye  of  one  of  her.  uncles, .who  had  formerly 
visited  heri{af  .Sault.  S^jpt  Lcjuis,  end^  still  remembered,  with  indignant 
feeling,  her  refusal  return*  wijh  fiim  to.  Onnantagua*  Convinced 
that  he , bad,  discovered  .the  .spell,  which,  wrought  the  obstinacy  and 
infatuation  of  his  mpee,  he  sprung  on  the  mpundf  tore  die  Crucifix  from 
hernep^  gqd  drew,  wiffy  bis  tomahawk,  twQ  deep  gashes  in  the  form 
pfa.crpss  pn  her  bosom*  , “ I th^nk  you,"  was  the  meek  reply  of  the 
sufferer  ; ^ the  crosp,  wlpich  you  have  taken,  I might  have  lost;  that 
vol.  i.  no. *9.  3y 
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which  you  hdVe  given  me,  will  accompanyme  to  the'grave,  and  to 
heaven/'  • ‘ ‘ 1 ' : 1 ;i  ;f  ' 

Being  told  t6  speak  to  her  people,  she  ^aid,;  “ that  she  wa£  perfectly 
aware,  and  not  at  all  afraid,  of  the  fete,  which' awaited  hCr : that  she 
would  never  regret  the  having  exchanged  darkness  for  light,  a fake 
religion  for  the  worship  of  the  living  God  : that,  if  she  lost  her  life 
in  this  world,  she  should  gain  it  in  the  other:  that  she  bore  no 
malice  to  her  enemies,  but  'wished  them  the  same  happiness,  which 
she  sought  for  herself;  that  her  lot  was,  to  her,  a subject  of  joy, 
theirs , of  commiseration ; because,  if  they  did  dot 1 repent,  add  em- 
brace the  religion  of  Christ,  their  souls  would  be  lost  for  eternity.” 
This  speech  redoubled  the  rage  of  the  ‘ spectators.  By  common 
consent,  her  doom  was  sealed ; and,  for  three  days,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  nation,  she  was  paraded  from  hut  to1  hut,  from  family 
to  family^  the  sport  of  the  women  and  children,'  of  the  thoughtless  and 
the  cruel,  who  assailed  her  With  curses  and  reproaches,  and  inflictecT 
on  her  every  petty  chastisement  and  igttomitry,  wfiidb  their  malice 
could  devise*  The  meekness  and  patience  of  the  sufferer,  under  such 
circumstances,  appeared,  to  an  eye- witness,  a French  Captive  of  the 
name  of  fet.  Michel,  who  afterwards  effected  his  escape  to  Saint  Louis, 
as  something  morO  than  human.  ’ Sometimes  she  seemed  absorbed  in 
prayer,  and  insensible  of  all,  that  passed ; sometimes  she  answered  her 
persecutors  with  kindness,  and  solicited  for  them  the  best  blessings  of 
heaven.  At  length,  the  fourth,  the  fatal,  day  arrived  ; and  nob  only 
the  Algonquins,*  many  of  the  Hiirons  arid  Iroqudis  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  sacrifice.  The  victirii  Was  seen  on  the  eminence,  bound 
naked  to  a stake,  and, ' at  a small  distance,  a wood-fire  burning,  in 
which  several  fragments  of  gun  barrel^,  thd;  instruments  of  torture, 
were  plunged.  These,  in  an  ignited  state,  the  executioners  succes- 
sively applied  to  the  most  delicate  parts  of  her  body ; seeking,  with 
dexterous  barbarity,  to  produce  the  most  exquisite  feeltttg  of  pain, 
without  indicting,  at  the  same  time,  any  injury,  which  might  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  sensibility,  or  life.  That  Gonanliatenha  did  not 
shrink  from  the  torture,  wUl  not  efctite  surprise.  She  was  an  Indian, 
and  had  inherited  the  constitutional  energy,  the  spirit  of  endurance, 
which  characterised  the  Indian  tribes.  But  her  behaviour  was  not 
like  that  of  other  sufferers.  She  did  not  boast  of  her  fortitude;  she 
did  not  defy  the  malice  of  her  enemies ; she  did  not  indulge  in  re- 
proaches, nor  predict  the  future  ruin  of  those,  who  sought  her  death. 
She  was  silent  and  steady,  as  a statue,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  heaven, 
ancl  her  lips  moving  as  in  prayer.  Four  hours  of  torment,  borne  in 
this  manner,  exhausted  the  patience  of  • the  Indians ; and,  at  a signal 
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from  the  chief,  the  executioner  taking  up  his  tomfi^bawk,  drew  the 
scalp  from  her  head?  and  poured,  from  a shovel,  on  the  naked  quiver- 
ing muscles,  a shower  of  burning  coals.  She  was  then  unbound,  and 
told  to  depart.  On  such  occasions,  the  sufferer,  frantic  from  pain, 
was  accustomed  to  start  off  at  full  speed,  running,  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther, while  the  spectators  followed,  like  hounds  in  full  cry,  to  feast 
their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  distress,  his  staggering  gait,  his  falls 
from  exhaustion,,  pad,  ultimately,  his  death.  But  Gonanhateuha  dis- 
appointed their  expectation.  Feeling  herself  at  liberty,  she  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  Uttered  a loud  prayer  to  the  Almighty.  The  barbari- 
ans foamed  thrpjigb  ngq : but  the  chieftain  hurling  a stone  at  her 
head,  the  rest  fallowed  his  example;  and  the  martyr  of  Onnantagua 
consummated,  her  sacrifice,  like  the  first  of  Christian  martyrs,  under  a 
shower  of  stones.,  M . , j 

. Gonanhateuha  was  bid  ope,  of  the^ftny  hundreds,  who,  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  suffered,  like  her,!  the  most  excruciating  torments, 
and  poured  out  their  lives  among  the  Indian  nations,  rather  than  for- 
sake the , religion  of  Christ  Their  victories  are  the  triumph  of  our 
common  faith.  They  shew,  that  it  was  equally  established  for  every 
dime,  and  everyreoe  of,  men  under  heaven.  All  are  the  children  of 
thA  same  almighty  parent,  .with  whom  there  is  no  exception  of  persons. 
His  church  opens  her  agates  to  them  all;  they  have  to  believe  the 
same  doctrines,  to  practise  the  same  virtues,  and  to  rise  to  the  enjoyr 
ment  of  the  same  happiness.  J say  unto  youf.many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  mf st+jamd  shall  tit  do/wn,  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kiugdom  of  heaven . Matt  viii.  11. 

••  «,  Y.  ■; 

[Many  of  our  reader*  must  have  seen  tli*  following  excellent  let- 
ter; many  may  not.  They^iM  he  . pleased  that,  in  coippliancq.  with 
a wish  expressed  to  us,  we  insert  it  here.  Those,  who  have  read  it, 
willnjot  regret,  that*  we  rescue^  it  from  the  newspaper?,  and  give  it  per- 
manency in  die  page*  of  the  Magaaine.  We,  must  premise  that  the 
Bishop  had  beefr  accus edtio  the  House  of  Lprda  Jo£  misrepiiesentation 
by  Dr.  Elrington$  <b0  sftrqaBed^Biehop  of ; Few,  end  by  Lord  Farn- 
taut  The*  latte*  had  pxreu  charged  tto  ltd  account  of  the  pselate,  the 
evangelical T nairder  at,  Newtownbarry  ! I But  be  is  Lord  Farohpm ! 
blWht]  .!  I ...  ; 

To  the  Right  Hoti.  tk&  Lotd  Parhkami 

''  : * * i i *:  • ! . y\  5 , '•  „ 

Myi  sLp^o,— I once;  before  had  the  honour  of  addressing  your  lord^ 
‘ rinp.  . The!  oauSe,  or  o9oaf ion,  ofmy  doing  so  was  your  effort  at  £a- 
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▼an  to  propagate  the  “ New  Befotmatib*^  iffiett  Warned  youof' 
the  mischief,  you  were  attempting,  and  fbretold  ‘yeWtbeisimA'ef1  yoiir 
pious  labours.  'Without  forboding  -ill,  is-  there  ’ nbt*  6<hnete&$thi  HO1 
fear,  that  this  my  Second  letter  to  yourlOrdship  may  preteage^the  'com- : 
ing  ruin  of,  what  your  lordship  is-  represented  totake  so  Untbwardly' 
under  your  protection?  But  I wonld  rather  discus  thih  prophecy  ‘ 
future  events.  . ’ ' . f v " y ' 

Some  friend,  or  foe,  of  your  lordship, in  the  DvbHn  Evening  Post,; 
of  the  I7th  of  July,  introduces1  a speech,  as1  if* delivered  by  y bu  in  the 
House  Of  Lords  on  the  previous  Monday  evening,1  and  fetisj  tinder1  la- 
most  iinposing  title,  endeavours  to  Veht  his  folly  or  mtdigi^ty'  agaiifcrt 
many  things  o!r  persons,  but’  especially  against  me.  1 • /tliie1wrifer  ae-* 
siimed  your  lordship’s  title  to  give  weight  and^inoportatlee  to  his  - imbe- 
cile thoughts.  1 will  stoop  for  a moment  to  remonstrate* Wfth  Mm, * 
and  your  lordship,  I am  sure.  Will  excusefrtefttr  as^bndtig^Hb  p'atrdn- 
age  of  yoiir  name,  whilst  engaged  Withtbis  niy  petulant  Adversary;-  - r 
This  writer,  With  that  adroitness : suited  to  'Kittle  ntindy, j opens  Me 
case  by  a speech,  as  it  were1,  of  fhe  Bishop  bf  Fhrh^ ; and  then  repre^' 
sents  yOtir  Lordship  as-  stating  itfully,wiffia  gravity  not* UiffiCComihg* 
a court  of  justice.  In  this*  form,  he  changes  me  bdffig  at  the  head’ 
of  a conspiracy  formed  in  this  country  to  resist payment  bf4  tithes, 
and,  in  the  perveriBity  of  ‘ his  judgment,  imputes  to  me  tbfc  late1  riakigh-' 
ter  of  Newtownbairry. 1 He  also  insinuates  that'  I,  being  <aBi$hbp,  had 
accepted  the  commissibn  of  the  peaCb.  ^ ^The  other  obkervatibns  of  this 
writer,  under  the  name  of'  Or.  felririgtoii,  "or  thaV’  of  yt)ur  Lordship  ,■ 
are  worthy  of  only  a special  pleader,  Wbb’  R&ew  Ins  statement  v ioirld 
not  Be  replied  to,  till  the  purpose,  for  which  he  made  it,  had  been  ser- 
ved, or  of  a partisan  who,  distrusting  the  success  of  his  secret  wiles, 
coiild  seek  but  an  ex  pdrte  statement,  otr  a matter  subjectto  legal  in- 
quiry, to  warp  the' judgment  of  those,  bnWhctoiii  the  insure#  thiftinqui- 
ry  depended.  • •*  r ---  :l’4  *!il  yu  'u  f ; * w.'j  *4-  m 

But  then,  as  to  what  more*  immediately  concerns  myself,  arid  first 
as  to  tlHi  ^ eomtms^v  o/thepeace/^  > ‘to  h«  ;:t 

1 would  net*  my  Lord,  *for>  youri estate^  accept  ^mdexeroiee  ecroh) 
commissionl  ‘(i Lent  tfbrbiAden  to  eiwrCiseijurisdic^wbf  iJUiy  sott  i» 
ctriininal  ease#  Connected  with  hlobd  ; bat  independent1  bflthfe  prohibi- 
tion>*be  h commission  of  the  •pbace*  ■ is  not  compadblo  with^Htat  high- 
er  commission  which  I hold*  Even,  if  I were  a private  incBvMual;  I 
could  not  but  feel  tljat  tUei office  of  >what  j»  called  “ justice  of  the 
peace”  has,  now-a-days,  ceased,  in  Ireland,  to  confer  honour  6n  those, 
who  hold  it.  Nay,  *if  that  office  were  accepted  of  by  one  bf  the  nu- 
merous Clergy  subject  to  my  control!,  he  should  cease  to  htdd  his  epi- 
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ritualoi&ce  in  conjunction  with  it.<  Theclergy  throughout  the  world: 
have  Leon*  Oowiang  labouring  to  carve  two  masters*;  they  should  now 
maketheir  selection  iefen£  of  them  ; for*  the  spirit  of  reform  being  >&• 
broad,  “it  is  time  that  judgment  should,  begin  frhni  the  house  of 
God/'  and  I would  sooner  dissolve  my.  s tittle,  cfcuich  establishment, 
than  suffer  the  clergy  of  it  to  hear  two  incompatible  commissions.' 
This,  my  Lord,  is  one  of  the  worst  spocfes  of' pluralities,  and the  wri-i 
ter  in  D.  E.  Post  need  not  have  charged:  me  with  £ disposition  to  be* 
come  an  accomplice  in  so  grave  an  offence  ; but  it’ hath  ple&s'ed  ProiHk 
deuce,  that  malignity  should  generally  count,  amongst  its  first  victims, 
those,  whose  breasts  it  fills.*  * j t ; : > 

This  part  of  the  charge  preferred  against  fne  iv  however,  of  minor 
importance.  What  follows  is  much  more  serkrar.  I am  then  accur- 
sed, not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  I Could  npt  be  present  to  de- 
fend myself- — where  I could  have  no  notice «f  trial— no  ad vocate  tor 
justify  me— no  means  of  rebutting  false  imputations,  or  b£  covering 
with  shame  and  confusion  the  slanderer1  of  my  >reputation.-r**Na!  ‘but 
1 am  accused  by  this  nameless  writer  in  itbe  public  press,  with  beings 
not  a conspirator,  but  the  chief  of  a conspiracy* 4 v.»r .!  *.!:  V'  ;• 

The  word  “ conspiracy’  is  generally  received,  itf  its  wpvatkensC; 
and,  so  taken,  signifies  “ a secret  contrifdnee,  by  it  few  or  many,  to 
effect  some  evil  purpose.  ’Secrecy  is  the  ertai Of  conspiracy ; arid  don* 
spirators  often  tasted  blood,  to  confirm  their  iniqUitotm league.  I aL 
most  startle  at  myself  and  ask,  am  1 <thenrinch  d man,  such  a mon^ 
ster  as  this  charge  implies?”  1. need  hot, dE  hm<cbnfidtMrt,  a*sfire  you t 
Lordship  that  my  conscience,  that  " herald  of  ifuture>jiidgm«nt,,,laC*- 
quits  me.  Iam  no  conspirator.  U npdUibg  to  be  prof&nfe,  I am  yet 
obliged  to  say,  “ 1 have  spoken  openly ; to>  the  world,  and  in  septet 
I have  spoken  nothing.”  hj  \ ? ;!  mI  < f*  r 7 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice  onra  legal  piofirionffoi' the.  Irish 
poor,  which  this  writer  lias  quoted/ the nuisance,  the -I unjpdt  and . iflb 
quitous  exaction  of  tithe  is  butbriefly  and  partially exposed:  * 1 have, 
in  all  my  writings,  for  several  years  past;  treated  Of  the  tithe  system  in 
Ireland  as  a chief  cause  of  her  sufferings;;* as  >an  impediment  to  heV|bii- 
pro vement  in  peace  as  well  m in  agiicullufe-Htas  unjustin  principle, 

\ ;*»; rr  f-ilf  ' ’-i  7 / r : ’ r : . * > hv:4,;:'  * '.t  *:  • ■.* 

...  . j *.  . . 'f  ) *-*  ! ) - >'  i : /-  ■>.  ; . ,‘k 

♦ Lord  fWnhsm  bad'  askedr  whether  the  rtf  port  Was*  comet J tfcat'th*  Bkhiop  of 
|uU?r«  fad  kPfP  nyi”3NM  ^ Magwfrato.  principles,  mt  repMj  m * 

sepf  doctrjnfol  tfa  ^ht.tyy,,pr«^k ; >$,  yjth  ^*4qfc>^ncs,  WO  .beg 

IftVS  to  prefer  even*  the  anomaly,  which  his  Lordship  condenses,  to  the  present 
system,  under  whicli  justice— toV  We  Will  Write  it  in  Latin,— terras  Astraa  reli- 
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and  odious  in  practice— ras  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  religion — 
as  oppressive  to!  the  poor*— as  inconsistent  with  godd  government,  and 
intolerable  to  the  Irish  people.  Does  your  Lordship  think  it  is  other- 
wise, or  that  I have  erred  iit  my  estimate  of  it  ? If  it  be  hot  an  iinpe  - 
diment  tocher  improvement  in  peace,  whence  proceeded  that  Rustic  war, 
which  gave  birth  to  that,  more  than  sanguinary,  code  called  the  “white  - 
hoy  acts,”  and  to  those, tithe  taws,  enacted  in  die  Irish  'Parliament  a- 
bout  the  saraetime,  which  create  offenced  and  rights  MthA  regard  to 
tithes/such  as  never  before  affected  the  property  of  mankind?  Whence 
proceeded  those  scenes  of  injustice  or  oppression,  which  Grattan,  with 
an  eloquence  almost  divine,  denounced  in  his  place  ih  Parliament,' 
when  vainly  endeavouring  to  amend  the  system  ? Whence  proceeded 
those  periodical  insurrections  against  tithes,  from  which  this  country 
has  not  been  exempt  sliioe  their  first  introduction  ? Whence!  the  bat- 
tle of  Skibbereen  ? Whence  those  numerous  applications  by  grand  ju-1 
ries  and)  Other  public  bodies  * for  the  peace-preservation^ aot,  or  insur- 
rection act,  and  for  a commutation  of  tithes  ?'  Whencef  the  tithe-cdm- 
mutation  act  itself  ? ’ Vfas  it  hot  the  effect  of  ar  general  movement 
throughout  the  largest  portion  of  this  country  in  Opposition  to  tithes  ? 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  will  inform  your  Lordships  that,  when  that 
act  was  devised/  tithes , could  not  be  collected  throughout*  the  south  of 
Ireland,  : Whence,  in  the  last  year,  arose  the  «oet$ty  riwnorth  cal-* 
fed  the.  “ Totnmy-Downshire  Boys?^  'Whence  the 
so  strongly  evinced,  rather  to  suffer  * fife  loss  of  oottte,  of  hbertyf  of 
time,  and  almost'  of  life*  tbdn  Submit  to1,  the  pSymetit^of  tKthe  pf  Is  thin 
disposition  different  from  that,  which  preceded  it  f from  that,  i Which 
produced  the  whiteboys,  fife  periodical  in^irections^  tlie  frith  tithe* 
Code,  the  indignant  denunciations  qf  Grattep,  and  hit  the  hostility,  with 
which  the  Irish  people  have  at  all  times  combated  against  tithe  ? Id 
the  slaughter  at  Newtownbarry  the  '■  effect  of  h ban fee  different  frbm 
that,  which  produced  .the  battle  of  Skibbereen  ? No*  my  Lord,  i there*-; 
pctiohof  tithe  is  mcompatiblb  with  the  peObe  of  Ireland;  it  was  hated 
and  resisted,  befdfd  I was  born,  and  it  will  becursed,  when  lamin  my 
grave/  I have  never  plotted  in  secret  against  this  system,  butannad 
has  been,  and  ever  wife  be,  one  of  tiie  thbusand  voices  raised  te  de^ 
nounce  it  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  until  a wise  legislature  removes  it 
from  the  shoulders  of  an  oppressed  people,  and  delivers  religion*  to 
use  the  idea  of.  Grattan,,  from  the  injustice  of  the  chm-ob^  It  tins  sys- 
tem not  injurious  to  agriculture?  1 1 have  feen f the  bay  left  torot  and 
the  field  unfilled  rather  than  pay  the  tithd  of  tiie  prodiicetotfee  per- 
son. 1 But'  id  it  not  qelf-evi&ent,  that,  if  culture  prp^uce  fen  pounds 
worth  of  produce  from  an  acre  of  land,  subject  only  to  one  ^und,^- 
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nual  tent,  the  tithe  of  this  produce  is  taken,  not  from  the  land  or  its 
value,  but  from  the  seed,  labour  and  capital  employed  in  producing 
the  crop  ? and  if  a man  be  thus  mulcted,  in  proportion  to  his  industry 
in  agriculture,  will  he  not  be  discouraged  ? The  question,  my  lord,  is 
too  plain  to  require  a reply.  But  then  the  Commutation  Act  reme- 
dies this  inconvenience.  They,  who  applaud  this  act,  do  not  feel  how 
the  income  of  the  incumbent,  to  be  rendered  doubly  secure  by  it,  is 
estimated  by  the  average  amount  of  the  tith&  of  the  land,  capital,  la- 
bour and  industry  of  the  seven  preceding  years. — This  act  regulates 
the  oppression,  but  does  not  lighten  it it  does  not  relieve  agricul- 
ture, but  it  screens  the  odious  exaction.  The  merits  of  this  Act  are' 
hilly  comprehended,  and  duly  estimated  by  the.  public ; and  they  de- 
ceive themselves,  who  imagine  that  the  enbrtnotis  charge,  imposed  by 
it,  will  ever  be  patiently  borne.  But  Dr.  Elrington  is  represented  by 
this  writer  to  have  said,  that  the  charge  under  this  Act  per  acre,  in  the 
parish  of  Graig,  was  only  seven-pence.  Had  his  Lordship  said  so,  I 
would  believe  it  true ; but,  then,  a great  portion  of  this' parish  is  a bar- 
ren heath  or  mountain ; and  What  forms ‘a  singular  contrast  with  the 
above  statement  is,  Jhat,  on  part  of  those  lands,  let  at  their  full  value, 
the  composition  for  tithe  equals,  or  exceeds,  the  reserved  rent.  I haVb 
had  the  attiount  of  both  stated  to  me  in  figures.  This  statement  is 
not  now  with  me,  and  my  ndemory  may  deceive  me,  but*  this  is  the 
impression  on  thy  mind.  The  incumbent  of  that  parish  is  represented' 
as  courting  bis  parishioners  for  twenty  years,  and  their  ingratitdde  is 
inferred!  from  their  refusing  to  pay,  without  Compulsion,  the  tithe 
claimed  by  . him.  ' . ' •"  *'■  ! ! 

This  is 1 nriscoheeption.  The  incuthbeht  did  nOt  court  the  people  i 
he  was  among  them  fbr  twenty  years,  u neither  cold  nor  hot.”  They 
are  nearly  all  Catholics,  and.  heeded  ndt  this  pastor,  not  of  their  souls, 
but  of  their  tithes.  But  HeH  himself  had  tWo  sons,  who,  by  their  op- 
pression Wn  A immoral  conduct,  timled  aWdy  the  people  oflsrad  from 
oaring  sacrifice,  and  h may  be,  that  a very  irioflfensrvb  man,  in  our 
dtytf,'  might  forfeit,  frdm  the  iU-cohduct  of  other  persons,  ‘the  regard  of 
bis  neighbours.  ■'  But  conjecture  on  this  head  may  be  Ibid  aside  ;•  for 
should  your  Lordship  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  immediate  cause  of 
opposition  to  the  payment  of ‘ tithe  in  Graig,  yon  can  be  satisfied  by 
referring  to  the  -Marquis  of  Ormonde,  or  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
commandant  of  the  constabulary  Force  in  Leinster,  to  Mr.  Power,  of 
Kilfhhe,  or  to  any  of  the  magistrates,  who,  in  Graig,  ascertained  the 
true  causes  of  that  opposition. 

But  these  are  only  trifles  in  the  great  account; — such  also  is  that 
which  would  represent  the  amount  of  the  tithe  composition  in  this 
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county,  as  }i^;  whereas;,  i*>  reality,  it  fil- 

lings per  pore,  and,  in  goge  pi^cfs,,yar^  f^oin  three  to  fty?vi.  !Eh$  re-, 
m^rk,  that  I completed  pf  the  no^r^adenee  ;of,  ti}  e.Pyptfgtsin  tolergy, 
and  inferred  from  U tb'^ir  inutaity,  i^(  another  assertion^.aa  absurd  as  if 
is  fifisp.j.,/1  never,  in  my  life,  by,  word  or  wnfii^g,,  cpippl^ined  of  tha __ 
non-residence  of  the.  clergy— 4 don’t  recollect  to  have.evgn  mentioned 
it  historically.  The  truth  is,  J always;  thought  it; . silty  mfd  severe,  to 
coptine  a well  educated,  man:  to  a sppt  o/  parUb,.  where  hp  had  np  duty 
to  perform,  no  business  connected  with  his,  profession ; and  where  he 
should,  ip  most  cases,., eke  put  his  days  in  ap  indolent  repose,  or  deli-  r 
X0t  bbysftlf  pp  to  study,  ,for  which  few  are  fitted.!  ?r  to  apcular  pur-, 
suits  upbepoming  his  profession,;  or  to  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites,,  , 
which  wpuld  render  him  a rock  pf  scandal ; pr  tp  the  .purposes  of  fa- 
naticism, which  wpuld  expose,  his  folly  and  disturb  the  peace. > I was, 
and  am,  of  opinion  that  thp  established  cler^  Ve  mpre  thap  twice  aa 
numepou?  b8,  ;ttye  wants  offheir  church  require,  apd,that  enforcing  reai- 
^encp,  by  :them,  on  their  ppr#,  a®  *heY  are  called, , is  a portion  pf  thaf, 
.fattuty,;yFh)f  ,fttore;than  onc^,  ht^  bpep  bitjaghed,  evpn  in  ^arljaintjnt;., , 
Thejrp  jt  has  h§ pn.s^d,'  “ buife  ph,urch?%  Wilgrega^.W^^^  a 
to, ^11  jthpto,;*’;^ fpd  th^  widely  pF°PPto$?d>  and  is  ^gty,  *<fc> 

mitted;,  thpn&Vjt  be  K?PPf?sitiW  :*P  ***  < 

ties,  and  pf  jhpir.  gpuqine  sucpp^ora- , ^ he^g  first  c9toriei&e4i  Wffls-WHi  ( t 
sors,  were  not  bl^fs^h^ith,  statutes,  jjqade  gad  provi,ded  to  spppty,  fhife^. 

want  of  ¥'ir4  tj  < : t'  -'.l  ’i'j  4/  -imli  p*v'  ** 

But,  to  proceed  with  my  own  justification.  I havg,,u>y  Jjor^  al-j,.. 
waya  con^ifief efi . apd  represented, jthp  fithp  sysfem  ift,tyel«id,  ppfopty  , 
as  taa  impedup^jf  ^ ^.j^pveipeiff  in,ppace,  and  #g!V'titoto*  Vut.4-{ 

w4  w&gt* 

mjt,.  gitwp-% 

ed?  ^d;;GK>i>b(w.J^w.  wilvfliiwiii 

.»»»»  ,«» 

tfie  tyntfLof  his.sI^tonp^,ppt 

turp,.hftt  nrho .didaofprofesphlft  “tofl -W4  tyvtie^ 

Wft  WdHTW&A 

AfljL-h 

doled,  \yitfi  yw  qft&tiiMWhtfjEWM  ^.rsfprfflatiflftWSjficH 

mwkd  £»%«*& 

for  tfie  farmer  Doyle— why  he  should  pqss^sfhm^«If[pf  his.  two  hphy. 
fera?  ; ^hat^j^tai^^op , ^p?dota\;dqty  did.^e ; piyep,  idisefiwig^jf^a.- 
this  ifidtf»trioua.iiihD.J  »V  ;h|a^?itys*H;flwid  rp^^ajtgBJR,; 
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peta^gdoiife?  and,  if  !he  'did  not  labduiv  why  fl&eive  hire?  It:  i&defer 
thou,  that’ this*  exfectioh is  not  supported*  by  any*  principle ofretrion’Or 
the  gospel.  It  is  on  principle  opposed' td  bom.*  * ‘ I might*  my 'tfjOTd, 
refer  to  Greece,  oppressed  fend  insulted' byj  the  Mussulman— .to1  Egypt 
and  the  coast  of  Africa,  trampled  upori'by  tfc^.Jttai^sary  fend  Mttnie* 
lake — to  South  America,  enstttVed : by  the  :prdUd°€aStitodu^& 
detail,  ■ nitiderr'the  ew*y  of  Hastings, 1 fend  ■ to  Pblkhtf,  partitioned  -dnd 
phmdefedby  the  tyrant  of  the  Norths  and  challenge  these  'countries 
d^g|yr|prabBwdtdr  behalf, * to  produce  a*  case:  Of  hibre 1 bitter  grind*- 
iflg,’  iind!  tohltingmjusttee,  thttft'tbebihpel  the  Catholics 4 of  this  coun- 
try to;  pay  the  tithe  of  fheir  substance  to  if  tiburch,'  wHich,for  three 
centuries, .has  not  ceased  to  malign  fendpemecUtetheitt' t CiiaU  Heated, 
my  li0rd>  WifoeefyW  ^the  efeHh 1 endfetC,  any  thing  Urore  oppbsbd  to  p^* 
styahd  jnstice,  than  amfen,  professing  to  be  the  jdiriitrterof  Him  “who* 
bring  rich*  became  poor  for  our  sake**— the  teacher  of  his  Gospel,*  the 
foUosmr  Of  his  lafw,  taking  the  blanket  frOmthfe  bed  of  sickitfess^the 

SehfVointhelimbsof  thepfeuper;  fend  teetttegit  4y  auction  fob 
' Of  tkhe  > Who,  with  pfetlence  can  hehr,  hr  bdhold  the 
Marring  peasants  assomMed  beferd  ticf sOat  of  justice 
r(oh1  justice, *boW  Jthy  name  is  -priMtaied'!)*  to  feWfeit  the* 'de&wes4 <rf 
soafer.;  Mferttesi*  ilftwyerj*  • consigning  f their  pefsOUi  (fttr  * property  »tbey 
hsvesearcdly  What  deesTve*  the*  name)  to  min  or ^mprisouinent  for  ai^ 
reats  of  tithe  Hn  this  group  of  tttfpaiKOdy  hungry,  • and  afflictedffau- 
pers,  yen,  my  liord,  conidreobgnixe  the  widowed  mother  add  tb^or- 
pbnchUd>***the  Oakedyouth,  whom  individual  charity  hdd  just  sloth 
ed,aed  the  eomihori  ndrindisaat,  whose  Cabin  had  rood1  of  earth  could 
fletdupply  themwithfood  and  shelter  for  one  balf  bftheyeaf.i'Btti, 
ftf ' httmhil  mi&ry,  whfcfc  l #6(  dfterr  to*e  beu 
fcbfetp  perhaps,  e ubiety  of  them  wek-e  the  Very1  dbj  ctfte, 
tithes  Were  oettslgbed  by*  ourfathfctt*  «to 
eiieM  * piuperir  ;• wdne r*  the*  legal  c\&*nmte  oh : the 
ftfttoiUrir  tebgrtbdrfaom  them  under  the  my  colour  of 'ldw^td  cm- 

f of1  ^Inmy  who!  cltfMA«'tflfia(tMtie9  Was 
a religion  unknown  to  them — that  the  priest,  who  fleeced  them;  tiever 
prayed  Witb‘thbmyaer4w  wifesoled  theta*  nev^itdhisterrii -fef  tiieih  to 
AU%htyjGod;^ to*ti5flek»e«mi  tiiis^aiia:  yet  bfe  Silent, ; or*  unmoVed, 
should  bet*  to'' expectdd^unless  if » some  atheist,'  Whose  * gfo& 1 Was  his 
•bsMy;  or  kijjptohiir  ftotkywlhtee  heart  we*  hardened,1  add  whose  sense 
was  vOprofeate. ^Thtos (>*t&  tke^eahift^  F'WSto 

^totofetotod;  and  Wfefch  ted  me*  afisltoy  have  led'  the  best  men, 
^that  Ireland  orfr  -sawy  not*  to  conspire  against  tithes  tart  to  denounce 
them*  to  ■#“* topntofds^dtomtoi  of  true  rehjgioi^and  subversive 
vou.  no.  9.  3 z 
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fif  $0  BWOfifid  Iwwtof  OWOUritejland..  Sm»«  »W,  n<MW 
*U<?etfei:*0.gr<w«u,  primps,  ena  font»s»i  to,  epg,  of  &«  Henrya  or  - K4f 
wards,  and  mb#,  by  teowetitadsa  g(  kmm  .things ' to  » plane 
of  dignity  or  power,  my  look*  via  nferu>,  at  fee  mwdlbfcaf  these 
fibftBPWtwns— be  my  fm  and  bate  those,  wboeapoee  few*,  end 
bold  them  up  a*  tower*  of  sedition, , end  ceonphatate  against  tbe  afefcfi- 
ter?  of  ipyetetete  abate  i but,  my  lawd,  heiswoworfeyof  fee.eespfiot 
of:wop,  OF  tfeo  favpuin  of  Hewn,  who  wouldho  4ete!sea,  b)/  autb 
considerations,  from  proclaiming,  fee  wrong*  and  tbo  wiffeiwy  oft  tbe 

poorrrfron»,“  dusJeriug.te  lsite).bar<arime^tedibaF'«mftteijtbeib(HwP 
of:Jfndn,r  Stiw  nettinmotarieterfeaf  eaa  attbdueffeg;  spirit  of  a-onm. 
JM  bis  principles,  be  examined,:  bw  teserriotot  investigated,  bw  argv* 
stents  replied  to : but  lot  not  th^wgm^tmod  msw*t«.he  employr 
od  »s  tbooidy  wnf»te<tes  of  bis  doctrine,  ■ Of  wbatieveil  * ifc.t«  efe 
rift  opi^;byolwnwflgr:pew«r,b^«»appealtopriva^e,  byferegttedf 
.prosecution  ? Pow«  mya'mm state  fee  body,  bot  cahuet  imprison 
feftwind*  Yrivilggn  <m  protect  whatever.  is : useful  , toi  tbestate,  but, 
if  itcaatn  ifeipM eww>  onrigbteotetete  on  bar  dsMutedo^,  itibecowfis 
■«Mfce%«ji*-.litfte  tjetestbiBisS  spider’s: web.  » PcOseontionu, tore. -only 
powm^ufete1  .enstainecL  fry  hrofe  and  justice;;  ;bujb  Of  jUKWfinutiooO, 
«to  pwnrioBj  Ot  ieast  i^lreiaftd,  i»hould  be,csa<bs  - . Wifeua.tlWylmne 
become  fi  byorword,, or  an  indies  of,  oulvpuriy  .fewd*,;  butibenejteMog 
tejfpteisb:  prft«fe»,mft*r  pweuinptiee okj conclusive* to£  innocence,. or 
guilt,:  Tho  cowwon  eetefi  of  i fee  public,  bteigntaediteate'pwteMdr 
ingot,  bufwbjr  dwell  o n this  subject wbikt. i writing  to,y*w: lioedririp, 
ifor*fix»«pt  fee  prweett. bard 1 CbaoOellqrof  imlwWyifeem  inln&pnteaa 
bfltter  ncquainted  tbatiyefi.arowitfr  feo  equity  tovbfi.obt4npd  bytin- 
dicbnente  and  peomewtionsv,  Your  low4sb«p^aoie«eoUe«ta  tbfi.yje«m 
/riftead,’##,  find  bow  juries  a»d  prosecution*  upheld  few  (mgqhwry 
.spirit  which,  rite  legislature,  «f.wbitib  yantt  fcordeb^.  wae^ftiistw 

■g^isbedi nwteber.irofcsed to  Ynrih  | Tbene  Jr-iwnir-itprirrtiwiinte. 
4»y,  Wd»,bPTe  pasted  nwey»hwt  tJteipte«fcD6,,Wlhi«b  > guided  feefef<tf» 
etiri , rifae*  i nor  wife,!  font*.  , tbe  .pmtefitgnnmtlp*  .wituete  feeirn*- 

-teWhou,i  •/}  jV.  •)•.?!  -1  hr  ( * -..i'-1  * j •*!<!  ir.iii  • - rt!4:!i »t  m.vii -Jini  iu>i:ulor  i; 

mi  But*  toirrimnfeertifee,:ty*tfijn  riromitbe  «barge.of  bqpuiy)andin- 
jtetido,  4 i*  s?id,“  fete ^syatow^safietiiteedibyilnw^ted^^atrid  not 
dfeeiefprfthe  .denwtwedj’:’.  to.  wbiflb  o«Kirpply>  itriYte  !v,  Tbe  law 
tatwriont  it,  buti  lawalftOfitnoripned.  tbfihttteiagjof  witebteitbe  pcttnfi- 
te.  death,  of  wotwfi. : wd. , sbiAdre^  ter  folhwteg  thie  dio- 

AttePiof.tbfiir  own  oowrifiteoi,  law  Mcritewd  the.  sbtve  tradB  fiqdoU 
. jniufiHWi  Pi  powtopolyv , qf  feudal  ityranny,:  of.  orapins,  iproaftitetiori,  nod 

Atod.  inTfedtenbi  i,fi»rii«g3iti  tbehwtMycd>tea^indfiOrabaurd  on  ini- 

v\  C f?  J:i<  .!  ,7o7 
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qnitou *,  which  might  not  at*  and  period  or  another,  dalm  thirs&hdtidtt 
of  the  fcr#w  The  laws,  tlwrefort,  thettifelves,  wmy  be  is-  replete  With 
error  or  injustice  ae  toy  other  human iustitathMV>a&d  we can  Obtain 
their  ffeendamptor  Repeal,  only  by  exposing  and  urging  thfeirperni* 
mom  eflscts,  Tberfe . Is9  1 admit,  it  Ireland  not  a law*  but  a Whole 
oodaoflairB^^nfoecmgtteiMiyiBent  of  tithes  birt  they  are  alt  unwise, 
'feqedkkd  to  tbe  public  interests*  and  odious  to  tbe  lest  degree  to  the 
people*  except  duly  the  few  attached  to  thetti  by  interest,  the 
hope  of  gain*  or  by  a blighting  bigotry  or  stupid  fomtidsto,  which 
fesdstheuto  deafound  religion  whh  the  very  poteen,  which  mortifies 
fc^wbich  turfts  Ha  healing  influence  into  a SOtakxiry  of  hatred,  and 
source  of  dtecdrd.  TVeseWs  do  exist,  but  they  are  the  worst  reita- 
Wnt  of  feaddlhan,  sad  k is  theduty  of  every  good  mu,  to  eO-opd* 
iWsin  preduring  their  repeal. 

But  it  is  sUhly  *has  not  Hie  State  a right  to  support,  in  Ireland,  *0 
established  shard*/  and  if  so*  why  complain  of  the  tithe  laws  ?** 

Waiving  the  question  of  right,  which  govern meats' ttd  tOOftpt  to 
soSffsnnd  with  might  or  power*  I say  Aw  state  has  berigfct  10  Sustain 
wfcslis  mjariou*  te  tbe  public  good/  The  right  of  govefumeut  it  the 
fetaestef the  people’;  there  is  no  right  in  ds  legislature  of  a State  to 
dowrsng,  the  source  of  their  power  is  Hie  will  Of  the  people,  their  Of- 
dee  is  a triietr  for  the  puhho  good*  tbeyootofbf  tm-ftmotffi  when  they 
enact  good  bars,  er  repeal  had  ones,  and  they  flutto  fulfil  thetrust 
emrfdedto  theaiy  when;  they  neglect  tbe  interest*  etf  the  community, 
utffr  Which  they,  ate  pongnlwkiBed  toi  preside#  Bruy  executive  pow- 
er ecgoveraanetit  is  Identified  with  the  legislature,  or  emabaSes  fism  it; 
so  that,  ifthe  above.  truths  he  iridkfftitable,  at  applied  to  a legislative 
bsdy*>%ry  aitoatf  leee  eo  as  applied  to  & government 

TheapptieaUon  erf  tho  principles  Hm  sM  down,  and  which  eamtot 
tkqoastM*o4  is  eesify  made  to  the  ease  before  us ; the  inference  to 
bedfawn  is  neither  obscure  nor  difficult  But,  is  it,  theft*  permitted  to 
teefee  goveUnmeftt,  or  resptthe  law?  God  forbWL  It  is  trhnhJiai 
to  do  skher  ; fee  government  should  be  henoUredy  la  representing  the 
dtote*edd  prSsefvingv  With  a power  ordained  of  God,  the  rights  of  all 
the  citfeeWsw  But:  governfment  should  bef  admonished  of  its  duties, 
attd  instructed  aft  to  ulV  toe  grievances  of  the  people.  So  with  law : 
eton  bud  laws  should  be  suffered,  and  patiently  borne  tin  repealed. 
Ail  resistance  to  law  id  criminal ; it  goes  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Hits,  and,  aniens  where  ftatdral  rights  are  grossly  violated,  he,  Who 
hfa  hk  um  agahist  tbe  law, offends  Heaven.  SnbmiSsieU;  therefore, 
Sven  to  the  tithe  laws,  !*  a duty ; . but  there  is  a Wide  difference  be- 
ttreta  timt  eubiiissietf  ad  an  aeegaiesceuce  in  thew  injustice,  or  a co- 
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tbfc  enfoidiDgof  then*  'No  ffiaOtau*  be  4ni*>od»t.arid  rev 
sio^thelaw :-  butho  sfla&is;  obliged  '.lo  £i*e  money'  in  ’li^ii  of  tithed  !i* 

Let  hia  corn  be  seized,  or  his  cattle  di strained  ; and;  if,  by  Bnflewwg 
this  law-process,  he  either  gratifies  himself, or drawSpttWic attention 
to  the  nature  and  injustice  of  the  tithe  eybtert,  he  btity uses  hi*  own 
right.  He  is  guilty  of  no  offence — he  Mafatteno^ 
government — he  deprives  no  man  of  his:  goddli<brfckittelswbOi^tft^ 
nocent  of  all  offence  before  God  and  mgn./i  Hey;who  ddeS'tipity Amy 
be  called  a conspirator;  and  he,  ot*  thosfc,  Who  ayinpathiae^wath * him, 
may  be  reviled,  abused,  prosecuted,  or  rtraideted,  and)  thamirdfehee^ 
or  his  accomplice  before  the  fact,  or  his  abettor-Afte*  tber&cLjtaayJlb 
so  stultified  by  inherent  bigotry,  or  so  blinded;  byhabteubl;  erroriim 
matters  of  human  right,  or  so  agitated  biy  didapfmintedarabition^^ 
defeated  intrigue,  or  wounded  pride,  as  io>unfwtoeriiife 
cent,  and  discharge  the  guilty;  hut  the<4o  eimora. land  these  pafcfions 
will  vanish,  and  truth  and  unchangeable 
will  endure  for  ever.  ';<•>  ;;<>?;■•  ,.iv» 

But,  it  is  said,  f if  you  meddle  with,  or f neroadb  upohi  chnnchtpro- 
perty,  no  other  property  will  be  secure.' K.  :•  T^ifia9eertian:IA«B^l«y^ 
by  two  classes  of  persons  ; ' the  one  chw»,^txtrebfelyj  igtto*ant,v  wfeo 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  cbmprehendphott  Idften^wiytla.degreeoAf 
assurance  proportioned  to  >tbeir;  ignorancW/  f The  other  olass  'connate 
of;  selfoutflrfcstedl  ( knaves,  hr ; .their  who  know,  *»  wetLaeT 

do*  that, churchmen  are  jseS  \ prdprietdrsy  yet  Represent  f thdai*  as  such*  to 
crea^Wnrmia  (be  /Atinde  of  real  owners  of  f property,  who  f href  lady  by 
4bie»a}fii^;tA*defend thfttithef  sybtetti,  . regardless  of  :its  ugusticeyastif 
it  were  en;C«A#oiik,;  necessary  hr  ? the  >secutifcy;  of/<theirbwii  .estates. 
There  are  raany  of  th«  former  cla&sy  Who  areineap&Wet  of  comprehend- 
ing the  .plainest : truths,  and  othete,  Whose  pursuits » in  life  .reader  them 
.unfit  tp: enter, , Upon;  legal  dbcpusi  turns  c thbse  imeh  must  fie*  borne  with, 
foptth®  second. da m 4re  nSoxioua (animate*)  who 'nerer  pursiie rrightyob 
avoid  Wrong,  wlfoeadpifng.  )so  would' > compromise  .their  nhweof'^base 
lu^re.”;  It  is  for  the  - guidance  oft  thefmbh^  4o 

know,  tfaatthe-  state K>r  legislature  has*  at  alL  times*  dealt  ^dthxdioreh 
property  , as  with  a pubfcft  trust  Tho  hoWers  of  this  ‘ trust*  -oty  as*tfce 
I language  calls.  them*  Utv^fruduarii^ are1  nott  the  owners  of i4he 
property,  oft  which  they  have'  a life  use.;  and  to.  suppose*;  ihhthny  le- 
gal modification  of  the  (property*;  thus  held  by  thfem,;  e*vofthe>terms 
,pn,,wbiph  they,  as  trustees,  hold  i£  woiildaffeot,  evenreAaotelyvtber  *sp- 
dinary.  titles  by  which  men  hold  their  estate*,  ist  toconfound  4hifigB)i& 
distinct  as  hght  is  .iropi  darknese. ; The  red.  and  >ot»ly  question /is, 
* wbejther  U be  COndsfenliwith.the  public.  intenests  ia  iiidand,  tiudthe 
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pewonee^yittg  tfreuf¥  <uidvfhut^*ob«6^  famds*  shoitid  ta£  c#d^f 
ioldthetn  for'Vfe;  bi(  W eori&detttrtloft 1 to  lieu  «>£* thein,  fcttfe  6teb  trahsi 
ttt them  to  tfaw^ti dwwstom1’  *;  ^ >•,-•!-•’■  • •-'  - 

,:  If  tkb  hbldere  * of  tide  property  • WbrO  the  *6 letters ' of  *V  tkfe  question 
«eold  hbti  hef'ndBe&^f&t^  Wbi)’  tioiildtehallenge  the  tight  ^fn  manto* 
transmit  his  inheritance  to  his  heirs  ? bufc^if  the  chrUrcbmtrti  ‘ttiily  efnjoy 
tbe  use  and  fruit  of  tlie  fund  during*  bis  Ufo-titoey'whocah doi&tr  the* 
right  of  the  state,  to  which  the  fund  itsdtf  belongs;  to  deal*  withit, litf 
the  demise  of  the  ecclesiastical  incumbent,*’ to  *«!«&’  a:  manner*  afi’thd 
public  interests  require  ? To  question  tfcfa  right,1  i*‘  to deny1  tfce.higfc! 
dominion  and  supreme  jurisdiction,  by  gOwtarM 

and  all  rights  secured.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  by  the  sfcatty 
has  as  much  connection  with  an  invasioa’of^rivdttt ^oparty,*  asdthad 
with  measuring  the  height  of  the  Andes;’  ri  )} '•’*  v*:tl  * • n‘  */,,s 
The  question 1 to  be  enquired  into,  f lierefofrey  litfcfe;  toltiMdfc  tbef 
amount  of  church  property  in- Ireland,  and 'tlito1  mode  bf. COllfcctifag  Tt‘ in 
tithe,  be,  or  be  not,  suited  to  the  country?**’ ! &ohbiferilman‘>tiffi 
pretend  it  i&  so.  The  full  amount  o f thfa^qprojieriyhfch ‘fcbbH 
ascertained ; all  the  returns  made, 

rentals  of-  them,  are  fallacious.  Tl<-olande^et&ppto^ 
to  two-elevenths  of  the  entire  kingdonii  ^ ihe; idr 
zeal  to  disprove  this  estimate/  hav^  iie^rkriade^WrC*tfe^^ 
made,  a survey  of  their  possessions,  of" 0sLt£d4 
factory  return  of  either 

as  to  the  incomes  of  the  se^s,  wliich  inddttlbi  feofriSt* 
greater  part,  of  renewal  fines,  th^y  nrt^  ^^SedkHijUkdddv  ^'*1 
returns  rightly,  not  by  their  real  artioutf?,  'tittt Iby 
exclusive  of  fries.  The  estimate  of  ttrriWaTti6  daft  ‘ be  ;mOte>ju8ffjr 
appreciated  by  the  quarter  of  a million  of hiOne^,k  tfrifthy  nilt  'ftiiej htfi 
several,  of  those  Bishops  have  been  able'forfctitfcsa  from '‘theil’ sees  in 
a few  years,*  after  maintaining*  tlx  ( which  bear 

their  name, -And  exercising  that  hospitality,  for  which  they  are,  or  have 
been,  so  distinguished.  Dr.  Elrington  is  represented,  by  this  writer 
in  the  D . E.  Post , to  have  said,  that  the  average  income  of  the  clergy, 
from  tithe,  in  the  county? of  Garlow,  a-year.  Admitting 

4iis  average,  which  is  equal  to  £500.  a-year  in  England,  and  which 
does  not  include  glebe-lands*  it  may  be  asked,  can  Ireland  afford  to 
pay  this  aiqivtaftdgag-ftfijre^  no  re- 

turn to  the  vast  majority  of  those,  who  pay  them  ? Can  Ireland,  the 
podmt  cfranttysin  EttrepeV  supp&ft^tfce^  most  affluent  aid - Jniftirious 
priadthood;  wiiidMinlmbit\1ihd  feajto-^vpniettbood,  w&ijA  > dosfe  not 
]kofe*s  ithejveligioQh  nfr/thh  pehple^  nbrimipistto^ 
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Pfl«r,?,  „ detest*  that  Mege«,  tbeJ^xes,the 

Tottflehep#),]  thp  ^Qfiflym,  should  w^.j»KW^y  fqrtWi^»fi  #*t*Wted 
fromthe  industry  of  this  people? — that,  not  only  tayftTeleyenthSiOf  foe  soil 
pf, , lijolend*  but.  beswfoe*  ,foe  tath-pt.  pH  .W  .agwultural:  peeduce,  and 
Wwrjjiu^.iert#^  therejhr  should  be  peiper, 

*w%:  4^?f«te4,m»4er:  olijeUgiop,  to . uwv  who  bamboo  title, 

thereto,  derived,  ,fVpn^;ifllu^taflflBr  pw^u|»e,  or,  public;  sendees  ? Is 
this  j w* ?,  te  this.ppnwtwt  v&itjie, gospel*  oewithfoe  publicgood? 
Ittlitlw  % SJWtftPs orbteh ! *n  spfeghteppd  Wtw»  W«».  folerffo  P Is  this 
thotfytfW, forwhos^psefotfipB, tba.dul  qf  religipifie  unrobed?  This 
euAWSwlpham  I iwefoafcewdd  represent,  yiw  Lwjdetpp  q«  boMtegWO 
forfr  to  thpeeiwuw.pf  youp  fofote  coltesgWfc  befi^  I W&tbft.Iwfc 
«*#<*  w«dwojfo  «$  ww  f^th.tbte : eyptoR*  lwh>w-.w.4ww,?p»:]w« 

are  aware,  I only  stated  an  hi&tqri^ai.^Qtp  recoqr^A  P*  WlBfi  of 

the  <wwte  I hvfp,«w>w^d,vf.thpJ^.wdK» 

.■ *wsji<uteitt/  wd;  .dwwwwthw.  vbteMqmpowiV^^ 
t^i  PrtlkSAfWxA  J^Wvtoforp  excepted,  Jfptt  only  t^oHgWWd 
wh#^te^,rtfti<why»fetiie  grwtbuifc  <4  itfrosp,  j«t4ww^ 
p«?u»t)fy».  k«»ret  «vw,  Wm> 

P««W,§^t  JtW^  wdwhts4  pwlewe  tofoe  ten^r  o^.tJ^hwblJWH- 
tJOhiWfcw .JWfc.lW  K.Teg^ef  .tM.pbwihir  4»«WiW^ 

end  thp.btewft  l^st  act.of,  the,  Irifo  Perlismept,  legali*h^:ttfoh;Tpt* 
pipyp  efhat  foe  WPPWfoW  ,pf,  opr  spil,  the  mpumost  fota^fodfo.-hir 
proeperity,  fopugbt.  »t  «|I  t«W%  «f  foo  enpnpptfs  wealth  w4-#W#W» 
of  tbejClHie^.  , I fwrpuld  blush  for  U»y  9 ountryuitBj  pf  wfoWWWoed 

<w  dm  if  mar  4W  srtiswKte  wfomte  fo« 

pot  w^pwpwciyA^wMe  Am.  tetter*  th«,hy  jwtwetteff^fo  pww 

ebesdy  kooHin;to  yopr  I*ffdfh%M 

testing, es  .ttote'taiwyfj.wtiw.1”  .;.- . ;■.  • **  ...„ 

,..;  .......  Iberetbe hoiKrar fo he,  my  I»ord,  : i .,  .,;;■  v,  ;*...  . 

V.  i I.  ,YoorteordetepVm«*l|  obedient  fowfoteepry/Wt.  -,...;>  , 

«, w : t .. : ..  .,  • OQTI4S, 

‘t»,  i / ■ . i‘,  v _-r  i i;.‘  *:'*  ■*  ,T  i .V  it  V *r  «•'  l,  . I 

.•  / ).ii  ■ . •••::-..  :•:  V ..^:  . T TT  T':,  *>..••. ) . \ .'A  S\  . r.l 

.'»;■•  v-  : .1  1 • -*i 

1 / i »I>  , - f.  ■ ■ l l . \K  . , . ■ ' . . < • ■-  ' . , : - ' ; ’ r 


to  tiTR  zorm*.  or  raw  cjrrao&ie  vtkaktr**: 

• 8ns-*.I  send  yen  am  attempt . ta  ahmp  .Ae  diftimt  mmbe ry 
»/  tke  relifiout  dsedwwiafiaut  «t/  VkeuiianM,  Mikemrtint, : Samt> 
eeUamtfamd  Badikieti  apoa  theeieth..  It  ww  dnive  ep  «ith  bAmI| 
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care>aud' after  much . research;  bat  it  must  greatly  depend  apbn  con- 
jecture . ..  ..  '-n.  , 'i'J-'  ) 

At  semeiutote  time,  I shall  tend  you.  some  account  of  < 'thh  t&nscrit 
and  Buddhist*  creeds,  and  of  the  nations  in  whiohUmf  ftavaKl  > 

S. 

Sspt^pber  8,  18JLL  l 

Attempt  at  a Classification  of  the  Religions  of  the  World. 

• t jifany  ftteafh  lar^bsea  asada  io  Jotw*  eompafeftvh  estimate  of 
’&*  population  of  the<  wodd,  fctpifcdd  bcatatdhtlg^o  the^Hfrlotta  ‘thh^B 
of  its  inhabitants.  Von  Humboldt,  Mattebrtob,'  fcn&dtheh^  tiafefe  httd, 
^kswf%eMrU>  eoatemd  hgidi^t  bf  atijr  sktfefacftdr^  ac^rimnt- 

.«m%i|b’4itua»tfiv  # the<*ldbe*  ftf£ld^ig#fc  * VHhiWi"  Z daiefttiicNi  thfe 
gwat m part  ot  the  Interior ^ Afritti  Which  Mtfcfertb  htftSro*. 

dsh % Bittepean 'febVe**^*'  tdgMTW'to  ieat^W  A^  W4 
Moet>of  4b*  £tatatb  ffoa1  Isferidsi ' 'Tti'  ritopefctW  tfcte^fcHtaed,'  ‘W‘blt^e 
wabwin^beyoi^ 

tain  proportion  to  their  known  geographic  esttaftt  ^HtWlit/ to’  fh&fr 
rehgvooe  tenets,  there  is  little  but  what  is  left  to  conjecture. 

Maltebrun,  in  his  Pidces  de  la  Oeoeraphie  Unirerselle,  thus  clas- 
ses the  follo#er*  vrt&Uaf  V^iottn  fifths' 

world:— 

. : (M  1 1 1 . k » 1 {.1  ,i  -iiiif. 

Catholics'*1.’ •• ■-..><•" • ..  116,000,000 

Greeks  11  ‘ i ..  .*.&#;»/■  ..  70,000,000 

'""-'•PWBWtaMri, . . ..  ..  42,000.000 

b.Ui  illiuJ  1 oil?  ”i< ) 

Christians  ..  Vi1  ",l‘  '^WjOOBJOOfr1 

Jews  ..  ..  4,006/WrtlJ  *ll5, '000,000  ! 

MahometUUf  < t*WgjgU!  ibojboo/ooo  to«<T0i0ctojb00:  • 

Bramins J 1 ’i.  .U:  / ..  60,000,000 

ShamanisM}  Or*  dUciplee  of  die  'Dalai  Lama  ,,  SO, 000,000 
Buddhists’"  ' ''-  li-l  ..  100,000,000 

Pagans  aAd'dlMn.  .*  ..  100,000,000 

...'•>  — ---  — — _ 

Total  WJ3y0OO, 000  ( 

<•  | toHil. 

The  report  ttf'thh  Bible  ^jdety'f&r  1824,  presents  a very  different 
rtaeiifitetien,  namely — 
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2-tiWziLb. 

• • 


Christians 

jI  . . . .Mahometams  w . »*«.’>•  *»<.*■/ 

Paglms  and  others* i //  j:i  r.  ^i^>n  -».ii  tu,L.n; 

ToM"  1909*000*000" 


.\>V \«>  4 1 Ws\\  \>*  V*SVH.*  »\<  s V \ >li\\  VuV»V,5  j\\jtV.V-'»  t 3 V^U'I*  \ 1 . 

f tr  r , t i ■*  * : ^ ' ■ 

•;,,. T.obojtt .tbpse.tbMea  ftbyiotts  objections  exist:;  ita 0m first,  thepbpu- 
at ,^hp . plpbe, ,i8HfM*vww<i  fttfartoft  low,  and  in; tfie  sefo*d,  at 
'!■ ■> $ 1 f <''■'■■  .'-•••’<  I ii«‘i  -.:.ii  -J,'  :■> 

. . , jftyw*  it, has  appeared,  to  ipMv.that,  by,  taking#  flloser  and  outre  .de- 
.t»lq|4 .ylPSi  °f.  tlfasfilyect,  (with,referei)Ce what  is  poeitirely  known, 
.^jif^  ^Spwhf*  ^ogj^  jprobftbilMy  P?  the  /Oaftaol  44' W*  »sy  aniwe  at 
ja  jes$y ‘^i^,  ^^p^oxjfliatia  ypix.clflBelyito:  the:  state  Ccf  ^tte  fact. 

the:  fplkiwiugiiWflWh.do  but 
.WTt.  tMf  ! WOK  ■ ?avea%%ti(w*  and  thft  aupeful  /Correction  of 

a-  •..  A -A:A\  ..I  a-.ino  ['»■!' J 

iO^HST  & J J*<oL*  { r,i‘'  *>'■  '*  '■•  *'j  ' ^ "MHllil-i-I 

* - ;:d!  <vfi  >.  Y)niu ii ifV^Tr  C*  #•'  '*  '’*'*‘‘1  -f  ‘ r ' Y '•<•*  ,r 

*“S>  Jfc flurop*,,  114, $00,000  : %;\  M 

Asia,  3,100,000  ,r  f 

Africa,  1,110,000  ? 

H -.  V'"-'..i!i.vv,.  . ' !«  .4w^ffc;.' 23,420,Q00  A'  - > 

r-  Australia,  ..15,000 

(I'rMttIU.tl-  ..  ..  ..” '*  14a,M5,0QQ 

Of  the^rotffltaftt  frith  ai}d  , . , 

EflHiimtflPWifr  «4.'W-  ...  **;  ..  ^-.U::h:n 

Roo^.wt.:  ..  ..  i. 

Gfipo^jQbpypli,,,,. yu,y, ! In.ffi^pe,  4^00,000]  , u,.A,.\f  , 

tmiM»u<t,ui)  ,,  Ag>0f»..  .700,000  'I 

OOO.iitaV C;  ^'>[<1;  JSftOQOi  uu.in>;d<< 

(Hiit,unot(ii»t . -.  ..  A®?1?*10*  lM20i00ft.H,!l.!.i!:i 

l,  - «WJWV»‘UL-  • * . - .Australia,.  . , 8^000 r.  *„ r.^'l 

62,785,000 

rtl:ftjfr»l,UuT  In  Europe,  47,500,000 

Asia,  9,600,000 

Africa,  10,000 

.nil,  *iM®  i-i-i-vt  ••  ■ >' 

'rf-MUM'i  ,<(<57,111,000 
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Religions  of  the  World . 

Armenians,  Kopts,  and  other 
Monophysiticand  Eastern 
sects,  which  have  severed 
themselves  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman 

Churches,  • . In  Asia  2,850,J)00 

Africa,  3,000,000 


Total  number  of  Christians, 

Of  the  Jewish  Religion,  In  Europe,  1,800,000 

Asia,  750,000 

Africa,  - 700,000  f 

America,  ' 10,000‘ r 

Of  the  Mahometan  Religion,  tn  Europe,  3,500,000 

‘ Asia/  'tojMQjlRO' 

Africa,  55,000,000 

Other  parts,  200,000 


Of  the  Bramin  faith,  In  Asia,  1 17,000,000 

“ 1 ' 

Of  the  Buddhist  creed,  and 
disciples  of  Confucius,  Fp, 

Xinto,  &c.  • • In  Asia,  &c.  230,200,000 

’ ( * • . 

Of  the  Shamanie,  or  Ijamaic 
faith,  . . ••  In  Asia,  42,000,000 

America,  350,000 


Pagans,  Felishists,  &c.  In  Asia,  ' 1 0,000,000 

Africa,  60,000,000 

America,  2,100,000 

Australia,  1,500,000 


Population  of  the  Globe, 


von.  i.  no  9. 


4 A 


5.850.000 
267,891,000 

' ■ \ ’•* 

3,260,00ft 

- V. 

137.700.000 
117,000^9 

230.200.000 

' l 

V'1'  ■ » 

42, *90, 000 

73.600.000 

872.001.000 
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On  the  Litanies. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  T&S  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Most  of , the  .litanies,  in  Catholic  hooks  of  devotion,  have, 
at  the  • commencement  three  petitions,  addressed  successively  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  blessed  trinity.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper. 
They  are  not  only  supplications' for  m^rcy ; they  amount  to  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  first  and  most  incomprehensible  mystery  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  one  of  these  petitions, 
that  addressed  to  Cod  the  Father,  is  expressed  in  language,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  appears  singularly  awkward  and  obscure.  God 
the  Father  of  Heavens  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Father  of 
Heaven  f Are  they  to  be  taken  together,  and  in  construction  ? Then 
they  will  present  a'  sente  which  is  obviously  inadmissible . Are  they 
to  be  taken  separately  ? Then  the  words,  of  Heaven,  will  be  isolat- 
ed, without  connexion;  ted ‘apparently  without  meaning.  They  wilt 
stand  as  the  fiagmeat' of  a sentence,  of  which  the  first  portion  has 
been  lost.  

This  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense  leads  to  another  difficulty, 
as  to  the  most  proper  manner  Of  reciting  the  petition  in  public.  When 
the  question  was  pttt  to  Sheridan,  the  orthoepist,  he  replied ; **TeU  mu 
first  what  the  words  mean,  and  I Will  then  tell  yo\i,  Jiow  they  are 
to  be  read.”  , \ 

r If  we  have  recourse  to  the  Latin  original,  we  find  the  petition  thus 
expressed,  Pater  de  edits  Dens  .•  in  which  de  cedis  can  have  no  otl^y 
theaning  than  this,  who  dwellest  in  the  Heavens x or,  who  manifestest 
thyself  from,  or  in,  4he  Heavens.  By  some  it  is  thought,  that  the  fram- 
er of  the  litany  alluded  to  the  commencement  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
Our  Father,  who  art  in  'Heaven : by  others,  that  he  alluded  to  the 
baptism  of  our  Sammy  at  which  all  the  three  persons  are  recorded  to 
have  manifested  themselves  ; the  Father,  by  the  voice  from  Heaven,  de 
ecelo,  "thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in  thee  I am  well  pleased;  ” the  Son, 
the  redeemer  of  the  world,  by  appearing  in  his  human  nature,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  descending  on  the  Son  under  the  form  of  a dove. 
In  either  supposition  the  meaning  of  de  ccelis  is  evident. 

In  the  most  ancient  English  versions  we  find  de  ccelis  rendered  of 
Heaven,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  But,  in  the  olden  time,  such  ren- 
dering did  not  offer  the  same  difficulty  which  it  does  now,  because 
then  the  preposition  of  was  not  employed  as  a sign  of  the  genitive 
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case,  but  denoted  the  residence,  or  origin,  of  the  individual,  to  whom 
it  referred ; or  implied  motion  from  a place,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
prepositions  from  and  ottfofinour  ordinary  language.  Thus  Joseph 
ab  Arimathaa,  (Matt,  xxvii.  57,  Marie,  xv.  43,)  is  rendered  in  die 
Anglo-Saxon  translation,  Joseph  of  Arbnathea,  a meaning,  which  the 
preposition  of  retains  with  us  to  the  present  time.  Thus  also  in  the 
account  of  our  Saviour’s  baptism  (Matt,  iih  1*7,  Mark,'i.  11,  Luke, 
iii.  22,  John,  i.  712.)  de  tab  is  always  rendered  of  hmmn±  in  the 
same  ancient  version ; though  Wy cliffs  in  his  paore  recent  translation, 
constantly  employs  the  preposition  from.  Where  he  has,  «t rots  too* 
wood  fro  Aevenes^the  spirit  comyngedoun  fro  hevene  ; the  older  Verr 
sion  has  a Stef voice)  was  ofheofone  ye  war  den — the  gast  ewnan  of 
ketrjfbnum.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  originally,  Father  of  Heaven 
meant,  i oho  cariin  Heaven,  or,  % oho  shewest  thyself  from  Heaven . * 

It  has  often  struck  me,  that  the  collocation  of  'the  words  uf  the 
'Latin  litany  is  singularly  appropriate  end  beautiful.  The  three  peti- 
tions are  constructed  after  the  same  model*  Each  begins* with  the 
name  of  *the  divine  person  ; then  follows  some  , attribute  peculiar  to 
that  person ; and  the  line  ends  with  the  assertion  that  be  is*  God/ 
Pater,  de  cceiis,  Deas— 

Ffli,  redemptor  mundi,  Deua — 

Spiritus,  sanfcte*  Dens-^-  * \ 

And  die  whole  is  sumnied  up  with  a confession,  that  these  three 
persons,  are  yet  bat  one  God : SanOta  Trinitas,  unosDeus. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  put  two  questions.  First : Would  it  not 
be  an  improvement^  to substitute  the  preposition  m,  for  thepreposition 
Fattier  in  Heaven,  in  place  oi  FcJher  of  Heavenf  The  change 
WuM  be  oiily  m'  thfe  wOrd,  not  in  the  sense.  The  petidon  would  sdU 
Tetain  the  same  mieafhing  r but  that  meaning  Would  be  * obvious  to  the 
unlearned  reader,  who  now  repeats  the  petition  without  understanding 
Vsolely  oh  account  of  the  obscurity  arising  from  the  preposition  if. 

"iSecondty : 'Wouldit  not  also  be  an  improvement,  if  die  structure  of 
each  petition,  in  the  English  version,  were  modelled  after*  tbaief  the 
Latin  original  ? They  might,  in  that  ease*  run  thus: 

( > . <0  Fadier,  in  Heaven,  God—  • i 

O Son,  die  woridV ‘Redeemer/  God — * ' . *. 

i O H6ljr  Spirit  God—  ...  . . ,j 

Holy  Trinity,  one  God.  ■ 

' H.  Y. 
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TO  THfi  EDITORS  OP\¥H£  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

OtNTLEMBN, — It  was  too  much  to  expect,  in  these  days  of  incre- 
dulity and  liberality  y that  the  beirotffttland  affecting  account,which 
Dr.  Weedall  furnished,  of  the  globus  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of 
the  .blood  pf  St.  Januarjus,  would  escape  thecavijs  of  some  among 
your,  numerous  readers.  But,  I did  expect,  that,  if  any  communi- 
cation appeared'  against  the  miracle,  it  Would  have  exhibited  more 
appearance  pf  argument,  and  advanced  something  more  formidable^ 
in  the  . way  of  objection,  than  the  vapid  effusions  of  your  correspondent 
H.  Y.  If  the  venerable  writer  of  the  account  were  nearer  homo,  I 
should  wait  for  the  vindication,  Which;  I am  confident,  would  soon 
appear  from  his  powerful  pen ; % will  , not,  I trust,  be  long  before  he 
can  appear  in  your  pages  rbut;iri  the  meantime,  I must  offer  you  a 
few  remarks  upohM.  Y ’s  commumcation. 

It  is  to  be  lamehted,  that  this  writer  did  hot  more  closely  adhere 
to  his  own  text,  thai  “ miracles  are  fearful  thing*  to  grapjdo  with/’ 
and  did  not  practically  remember  the  danger,  which  he  himself  has 
pointed  out,  of  Offering  "an  insult  to  the  Majesty  of  the  AhnigLty/' 
For  the  whole  <5f'tus  letter  resolve*  itself  into  a mere  " hazarded  con- 
jecture,”  that  popsiMy  the  liquefaction  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
result  of  the  heated  air  upoti  a glutinous  substance,  which  remains 
bard  and  solicf  in  a low  temperature.  Is  this  the  way  to  grapple  With 
so  fearful  a tiring  as  atmracle  ? Is  this  insigne  etpereHne  mraculuyt 
to  be  contested  by  some  low  comparisons  with  a piece  of  ice,  or  a 
portion  of  "strong  stock  or  gravy?"  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  so 
many  thousands,  and  even  millions  'of  pious,  learned  and  intelligent 
persons,  in  the  coarse  of  so  many  pentanes, should  never  hove  thought 
of  examining,  whether  thia^ubstance  wPuld  regulariy  melt  at,  a given 
height  of  temperature  F Your  correspondent  says  he  must  not  im- 
pute fraud : but,  I own,  I can  see  no  alternative  but  to  pronounce  a 
sweeping  condemnation,  either  for  knavery  or  folly,  against  the  mul- 
titudes, who  have  witnessed,  or  assisted  at,  the  performance  of  this 
liquefaction,  if,  in  all  these  years^  they  have  never  thought  of  this 
wretched  common-place  objection,  which  must  have  occurred  to  the 
observer,  the  very  first  time  the*  miracle  was  Witnessed.  If  their 
minds  never  caught  the  idea,  that  the  liquefaction  was  the  natural  re- 
sult pf  a heated  atmosphere,  they  were  Certainly  not  many  degrees  be- 
yond idiots  r but,  if  they  thought  this  might  be  the  case,  and  yet  never 
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tried  the  fact,  by  an  experiment  so  easy  and  obvious,  they  must  lie  un- 
der the  imputation  of  the  most  wicked  fraud. 

I think  that  .Dr.  ^ Weedall’s  letter  itself  will  furnish  tolerably 
conclusive  evidence,  that  this  enlightened  “ conjecture  ” of  H.  Y. 
“must  be  abandoned.”  The  worthy  writer  states,  that  he  witnes- 
sed the  miracle  three  different  times,  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
on  Sunday  and  Monday  iponppgg. . The  liquefaction  took  place  in 
Tory  unequal  spaces  of  time.  At  the  first  ceremony,  it  happened  after 
#fonn  of  prayer,  the  psalm  Miserere,  and  the  Athaaasian  Creed;  on 
fte  second  occasion,  after  the  Miserere*  recited  three  times^the^i- 
•ene  Creed,  the  Litany  pf  Loretto,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed : and 
jfaally,  the  third  time,  it  was  not  fouuqd  to  liquefy  till  the  Nicene 
been  thrice  recited,  “with  slow  and  earnest  devotion,”  the 
f 4 tuorum  viilitum,  with  the  versiple  and  prayer*  the  ps*}ra 
with,tbe  ^auasian  Crepd,^ndj  tjhe  Litanies  sung,  all  which 
UP>  half  an  hour.  BuJ*  at  the,  ssupe  season 

^qfthe.year,  and  in  a,  crowded  church,  on  each  occasion  the  saqie  sub- 
stance, in  a natural  way,  would  dissolve  ^n  mpc^  ^he  time.  v ^e- 

thnlearued  Doctor  menti^.ljhat 

j^^aiq^ajance  of.  bubbles  Could  ^fhea$,ojLa 

**  appean##  r a \llit  tiU 

weak  and  .unworthy  qtten^t  to  elude  this  ftan^g 
" # T%,{Y.  informs  us,  that,  the  vial  is  preserved  in  a.qool  p|ace, 

' - ' - ^ “ ’ jfclf. 

;s  so 


v#m  is  tbencp  brought  into  a crowded  and  heafed.  church- - 
be  able,,  to,  inform  us,  whether  the  treqsurypf  tea  qhur 


warm  cfengte,  like  that, o£ Naples  ^ hqb  SU  ^^fe 
-#> UWi^e.^ply,  I am-coptentf  d to  let  tLiq  ren^^qgp^tqi^s 
cl  conjecture  of  your  conrespondent.  v,  . <r  M n .VlI,  0 ..  \y 
^Undoubtedly,  we  are  not  obliged  to  belie vethis  liquefaction  to  be 
^mequleus;  but, we  sh<^  a#  qqt  withheld 

tour  belief,  updasudh  poor  speculations  qs  ftqq  qtH.  Y-:  while  frfjm 
higher  and  mofe  awful  considerations,  we  should . not  approach  so 
fSelebpated  an  occurrence,  which  so  many  wise,  virtuous;  ^acufe  qnd 
shamed  men  have  firmly  beliqyed  mifaqulou^  in  the  flippant  au<f  irre- 
verent manner,  which  I observe,  with  ^prpw#  in  the  letter  of  your  cor- 
respondenti  ifc  “ the  hazard  of  offering  an  msult)  to  the  Almighty.” 
Contrast  (tlu8  CQld,  scQprical  composition  with  the  affecting  and  edjfy- 
$Jng  language  of  the  pious  and  fervent  Drn  Weedall.  The  one  is 
i moved  by  a thousand  animating  consideration^  ^nd  circumstances  to 
ggive  glory  to  plod  fqr  this  merciful  ^manifestation  of  his  power  to  this 
.anbelievjng  generation ; thp  ojther,  fqr  one.  sorry  conjecture,  stands  off 
^^f^dsqlf-cpnceit,  and  almost  says,  with  the  insulting  Jewq  :r  “Let 
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him  cpme.down  from  the  cross ; and  wo  will  believe  in  him.”  Bat 
let  us  leave  H.Y.  to  those,  who  hit  upon  this  conjecture  long  before 
him,  to  the  Middletons  anil  the  Addisons,  and  the  classical  tourists  ; 
former -part,  we  are  content  to  stand  with  the  Lanibertmis,  the  Riba- 
deneiras,  the  Barohiuses,  aye,  and  the  Weedalls^  and  exclaim,  like 
the  venerable  Israelites,  of  old : moriamur  m simplicitate  nostra  f , 

i F.  C.  H.  ; 

. , September  ,2, 1831. 


, TO  TUB  EDITORS  OF  TJ?E  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen '—Have  you  room  for  a short  comment  on  thelucur 
brations  of.JJ,  Y.  ? Ppubtlqss  your  Neapolitan  correspondent  has  a 
word  in  stor$,  if,  no£  a rod  in  pickle  for  him.  I am  not  about  to  add 
the.  muscle.  >of  Str : Januarius — -the  liquefaction  and  ebullition  of  the 
bloody  wh?*  brought  insight, -of  the  Martyr’s  bead— -to  the  list  of  rnira- 
clpq  which,  tf fqitk  i none  but  scriptural  pairacles,  it  is  well 

kpciwp,  areto  berso}admi^tedt  Philosophers,  however,  and  divines, 
have  for  uges  been  satwfipdrtbat  the  prodigy  in  question  is  surround- 
vedvVfitb  ample  evjdance,  to  .establish. . it*;  plraculpus  etqreqter  j and, 
consequently,  there  is  ho  wisdom  in  Meeting  it.  And  thpy  define  a 
miracl?  to  be — pny  ph^nornenonphich^  all  circumstances  duly  weigh * 
ed,  is  prudently  judged  to  be  contrary  to  ordinary  and  pell  known 
fam  pf  npfaty.  { / 

We  knowj  indeed,  that  Addison  thought  proper  to  style  the  miracle 
of  St  Januarius,  “ a bungling  trick but,  like  many  faithful  follow- 
ers in  the  dirty  work  of  misrepresentation,  he  did  not  cciiilescenc^  in 
his  travels  or  elsewhere,  to  gratify  curiosity  with  an  expose  of  the  me- 
thod of  performing,  the  trick ! Dr.  Middleton  also,  who,  with  sufficient 
absurdity,,  contended  that  no  miracles  existed,  or  could  be  proved,  later 
than  the  'Apostolic  age*  thus  writes  on  the  miracle  in  question.— ^Dur- 
ing the  time  that  a mass  or  two  are  celebrated  in  the  church,  the  o- 
ther.  priests  are  tampering  with  the  vial  of  blood,  which  is  suspended 
the  while  in  speh  a situation,  that,  when  any  part  beginS  to  melt  by  the 
heat  of  their  hands,  or  qther  management,  it  drops  to  the  lower  side 
of  the. glass,  which  is  e^ypty."  So  far  the  Doctor;  and  how  much 
more  interesting  would  he  not  have  been  to  srime  of  his  readers,  had 
he  not  le  ft  the  proof  of  this  tampering  .in  his  inkstand  I Without  sur- 
prise, we  alsp  find  the  unfaithful  Eustace,  (yol.  1.  p.4^2.)  thussneer- 
ingly  writing.  “ The  supposed  blood  of  St.  Januarius,rs  kept  in  a 
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▼iaHn  thb  7e*oro>  and  considered  as  the  inost  valuable  of  its  deposit, 
and  indeed  the  glory  and  ornaifaent  oftbe  Cathedral,  and  the  city  it- 
self. Into  the  truth  of  the  supposition  little  inquiry  is  made  * the  fact 
is  supposed  to  guarantee  itself : and  in  this  respect  the  Neapolitans 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans.— Sanctius 
et  reverentius.  est  de  Diis  credere  quam  scire,  (Tac.  Germ.  xxx.) 
Eustace,  to  his  shame,  had  no  room  in  his  voluminous  Classical  Tour 
for  a candid  examination  of  evidence  in  the  case.  And  so  Pilate  of 
old,  in  similar  mood,  had  no  leisure  to  investigate  truth.  “ What  is 
truth  ? ” — said  he,  and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

H.  Y,  is  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  above,  as  he  freely  admits 
the  absence  of  all  fraud,  trickery,  tampering,  &c.  He,  however,  ima- 
gines, that  the  liquefaction  and  ebullition  of  the  blood  in  question, 
when  brought  in  sight  of  the  martyr's  head,  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  encreased  temperature  of  the  Cathedral  on  the  occasion,  Who  can 
doubt  but  such  a difficulty  must  have  been  raised  by  somq  smatterei* 
in  philosophy  the  first  moment  the  prodigy  was  seen;  and  that  such; 
an  objection  would  have  been  immediately  answered.  H.  Y,  may 
not  haye  pondered  the  portion  of  evidence  on  the  point  before*  us, 
which  tbe  learned  and  judicious  Alban  Butler  adduces — “ When  the 
bloqd  is  brought  in  sight  of  the  head,  though  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance, it  melts,  bubbles  up,  and  upon  the  least  motion,  flows  On  any 
side.  This  fact  is  styled  by  Baronius  the  standing  miracle : it  is  at- 
tested byRibadeneirO,  and  innumerable  other  eye-witnesses,  of  all  na- 
tions aqd  religions,  many  of  whpm  most  attentively  examined  all  the 
circumstances.".  .The  x^iracle  takjes  place  also  (pace  tua,  H.  Yl!) 
not,  only  in 'like  but  in, "varied  circumstances  : in  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Wmteif.  This  furnishes  presumptive  evidence,  jfchat  the  temperattir# 
of  the  Church  is  not  always  the.  same,  nor  nearly  the  same,  when  the 
" liquefaction  and  ebullition**  take  place..  The  Rev.,  Butler,  oW 
serves  with  other  evidence,  that,  the  eminent  physician  An^elus  Chto, 
admits  thjs  miraculous  solution  and  ebullition,  of  the  blood  of  St.  Ja- 
nuaries* ^Eminent  physicians  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  properties  and 
PQW3i$  of  heat,  latent,  free,  sensible , &c.  But  Angelus  Cato,  and  in-1 
numerable  others,  never  dreamt  of  H.  Y's,  efficacious  temperatulre  f [ 
They  all  prudently  judged  that  the  “ liquefaction  was  a phenomenon^ 
contrary  to  the  ordinary,  and  well  known  laws  of  nature.”  H. 

" ice  may  melt  in  a warm  room,”  and  “ his  gravy  flow/',  without  pre- 
judice to  any  thing  that  I have  advanced.  H.  Y.  in  his  hypothesis, 
extricates  Cardinals,  and  Archbishops  from  all  charge  of  fraud;  but 
then,  they  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been,  one  and  all,  the  veriest 
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ignoramuses,  never  to  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  H.  Y ,’s  solu- 
tion. And  awful  would  havebeen  their  responsibility,  in  such  igno- 
rance, to  propose  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  as  miraculous,  what, 
by  natural  causes,  could  so  readily  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  hope  that 
H.  Y.  null  reconsider  his  solution,  and  not  send  Fahrenheit  on  a 


sleeveless  errand  to  Naples. 


PHILALETHESi 


A correspondent  on  the  same  subject,  expostulates  with  us  in  fosse  > • 
words:  “I  felt  humbled,  hurt  and  mortified,  to  see  such  a letter  kni 
serted  in  our  Magaaine,  without  a single  note  from  the  Editors.  It 
kn0WDj  that  the  conductors  are  all  priests.  What  an  impression,  ' 
then,  will  he  convoyed  to  the  pious  minds  of  many  readers,  whenfoey , 
read  that  letter,  carrying,  certainly,  all  the  appearances  of  scepticism 

W word  Q How  many  may  happen  t« 
read  this  number^  and  not 'see  another,  and  fops  have  no  means  offer, 
memimfoeirimpresfiMiD.’’  ' , • / • >«'*;' -f 

1«  reply,  we  must  observe*  that  the  subject  it  one,  in  which  FsMrfo) 
not  at.  all  wmeernofoaud  I^e^jou,  only  in  proportion  as  tmfo,n*4; 
nothing  hut  .truth,  is  advanced.  Our  mo«o  is,  Indvbfa  Ufiertati, 
andj  in  the  sen m *$  foe  motto,  the  subject  under  discussion  isto.be. 
elapsed  among*®  fofofo.  intelligent  correspondent  writes  as  folrl 
lows:  “ I never  amg  aoyeyidenee,  winch  showed,  that  foe  Head  of 
foe  Saint  was  in  foe  silver  case.  I think  it  highly  desirable,  font  thift 
feet  should  .WwCmtemed.  i Sir  Humphry  Davy  told  me,  that  it  was 
quite  certain,  foat  .fon  liquefaction  took  place,  but  not  socertain  that 
U was  nforae^lous.  i I believe  he  tocltoed  to  foink,  that  it  was.  From  w 
conversation, .Which  I had  wifo  JkJto  AU»n  Butler,  a.short  time  before, 
bis  deseMe,  I,  believe  he  then  doubted  its  authenticity.”  W e trust, 
that  foe  present  discussion  will  away  all  doubt. 

In  regard  to  foe  rtyfe  of , ourjeorrespondent,  H.Y.,  we  most  refer; 
again  to  Our  motto.:  In  omnibut,  fiaritat.  If  charity  is  any  where 
^ed  for  in  controversy*  itmMst  hem  prohouncmg  upon  foe  .style  er. 
tone  of  a disputant,  for  whom  wO.  are  too  apt  to  fehricate  sentiment^, 
rafoer  than  allow  him  to  express  his  own.  This  is  a species  o^  ceur, 
sprehip*1  whieh  .we  shall  be  very  loath  to  exercise.  But  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend,  to  foe  present  controvertists  our  own  maxi#,  /» 
ntbut  canto#.  x ' 
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’ 1 . QnJjord  Byroiu 

' * i • ' • .... 

fO  THE  EDltORS  OP  THE  QATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Review,  last  month,  of  Mr.  Best’s  Satires* 
yon  havO  a few  remarks  on  that  gentleman’s  opinions  respecting  Lord 
Byron’s  religious  feelings.  Not  having  seen  Mr.  Best’s  work,  I may 
possibly  cite  what  he  has  already  inserted,  in  illustration  of  the  predi* 
lection  of  the  noble  poet  for  the  Catholic  Faith ; but  1 think  it  will  be 
interesting  to  your  readers  to  see  what  Lord  Byron  himself  wrote 
upon  the  subject  In  Moore’s  Life. of  Lord  Byron,  his  Lordship  iss 
found  wilting,  as  follows,  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  the  British  Consul  at 
Venice.  He  is  speaking  of  his  natural  daughter*  Allegra,  not  his 
daughter,  Ada,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  Magazine,  and  he  says^ 
“It  is,  besides,  my  wish,  that  she  should" be  a Roman  Catholic, which 
I look  upon  ms  the  hut  rdigioK^m  it  fe*  assuredly^  the  oldest  of  the 
various  branches  of  Christianity,*’  With  this  view*  thbnehild  was. 
placed,  by  her  noble  father,  at  four  years  old,  in  lile  eenpsebo€£a§^UK 
G&vfcltt,  twelve  miles  from  Ravenna  t * where,’4  toe1  utfsp  m Qmumte 
ItttSr,  ctshie  Will,  at  least,  have  her  l tnombj 

and  religion  4nc*deated.,>  He  sa^,  ln  a suheeqfeirit  letter  to  the  same  »■ 
gentteman : It  has  always  appeared ; to  me,  that  tbemoral  defect  m 

Italy  does  net  proceed  from  k courrentual" eduosSisa,  ^because*  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  fhtey  com#  edt  of  their  C0nveat9*  innocent,  feven  to 
tbe  ignorance  of  moral  evil  ” ‘ 4 ^ c * v*.  ■, 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Moore,  be  says  : * I din  no  enemy  fo.  religion* 
but  the  contrary.  As  a proof,  I am  educating  my  natural  daughter 
a strict  Catholic,  in  a convent  of  Romagna,  for  I think  people  can  . 
never  hare  enough  of  religion,  if  they  are  to  have  any;  I incline , my*  > 
mlf9  very  much  to  the  Catholic  doctrines /*  To  the  same  gentleman 

be  writes  another  sentence,  expressive  of  his  admiration  of  the  Catho»> 
lie  Religion,  though  hi  terms,  which,  as  he  owns  immediately  after,  Jte 
fears  may  sound  flippant.  The  passage  rims  thus  : “ I ana  roally  a. 
great  admirer  of  tangible  relfgibns ; and  am  breeding  one  of  my  da«gb* 
tere  a Catholic,  thatshe  may  have  her  hands  full.  It  is,  by  ter*  the  most  ' 
elegant  worship,  hardly  excepting  the  Greek  mythology.  What  with 
incense,  pictures,  statues,  altars,  shrines,  relics,  and  the  real  presence,' 
confession,  absolution,— there  is  something  sensible  to  grasp  at.” 

From  these  and  a few  other  passages  of  the  noble  poet’s  letters,  (t 
is  evident,  that  Lord  Byron  had  a strong  predilection  for  the  Catholic 
Religion ; and  Sir  W.  Scott  might  well  be  of  opinion,. that  he  Would 
VOL.t.  NO.  9.  4B 
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finally  become  & Catholic,  But  the  sad  truth  appears  but  tooplain-- 
ly,  that  Lord  Byron  neve/  gavrifiis  mirid/af  all,  seriously  to  the  mo- 
mentous importance  of  Religion.  He  was  a creature  of  impulses 
and  passioii^,  as  fitful  as  they  were  violent,  tf,  at  any  time,  he  dwelt 
on  Religion,  it  was  never  with  any  thing  like  consecutive  reasoning, 
of  with  the  dispositions  of  earnest  and  calm1  enquiry.  I'he  unhappy 


that  rib  Catholic  priest'  ever  gained  his  confidence,  so  as  to  iead  hin^ 
gently  to  ri  friendly  discussion  on  Religion.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  dver  conversed/  or  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  any 
C&fhofic  eiclesiaSttc.  HO  was  pliant  and  docile  to  any  one?  who  pos- 
sessed’fife  confidence  ; arid/  iU  Cephalonia^  but  a short  time  before  his 
ti  1'  ‘L ' iLsJi*'  Jr 


XVvUiiiTUj  • juuv  «uv/  vvavu  lopuioivo  uvvuiiuoo  vui  v iuioui|  uuv  u/i  nil 

Sfil  df  ^kMah  torifiafity,  were  liVtle  likely  to  atixaefi  fhp 

d|  '6yroiiV  ^ 

i^erdfiori,  he’ began  to  shew  evident  signs  of  a wish 
To^heardr  for  that  of  sjieater.^ 

'*  Itd’  cdmii^fenj  it*  appVars/thaf  Lord  Byron  was  far  from  being ' a 
positive  Irtfiddt/Hke  Shelley  ; but,1  that  lie  was  equally  far  from  being 
a Christian, ‘ ihaSmudh  as  lie?  had  no  fixed  belief.  He  was  full  of 
doubts/ whiifr  he  <neve?  Vigduroiisly  set  himself  to  clear  up.  He 
Unshed  to  believd,  as  he  many  times  declared,  but,  as  Moore  ob- 
serves, “to  ariy  rbgiilar  train  of  reasoning,  even  on  this,  his  most  fa- 
vourite topic,  it  whs  riot  possible  to  lead  him.  t He  would  start  otijec- 
tfdnh  to  the  argumentfe  of  others,  and  detect  their  fallacies ; but  of  ariy 
^consecutive  rhtiocinaiioii  on  his  own  side,  he  seemed,  if  not  incapable, 
impatient."  " ? 


*- 

1 1 < ' 
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Mdyik^f  Mebjnw  (hmmttr. 

r,  : .‘i*  f : > v>*  ;•  1 en.  f*i  ' 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW. 


Dear  Sirs,— The  reason,  in  my  humble  opinion,  which  has  bin* 
dered  the  Catholic  Religion  from  making  greater  progress  in  thiq 
country,  is  owing  to  the  well-told  lies  of  its  opppsers. — An  example, 
or  two,  will  illustrate  what  I would  particularly  notice.  The  first 
example  is  taken' from  the  Hebrew  (Grammar  of  the  “ Rev.  C.  Bay* 
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ley,  D.  D.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,*’  about  the  year  1828  or  9, 
dr  perhaps  later,  in  speaking  of  the  points,  says,  p.  xv.  preface : “ Not 
only  the  ^pronunciation,  without  the  points,  becomes  an  unintelligible 
jargon ; but  the  sense,  also,  left  vague  and  unsettled,  opens  a flood- 
gate to  Popery.  The  Roman  Catholics  embraced,  and  early  propa- 
gated, the  novel  doctrine  of  their  late  invention. . . .to  support  the 
Supremacy  and  infallibility.*  * Before  I advance  one  word,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  above,  I would  ask  the  gentleman,  what  have  supremacy 
fend  infallibity,  to  do  with  tie  points  ? who  invented  the  pointless  He- 
brew? To  the  first,  I reply,  if  there  were  not  a word  of  the  Bible 
extant,  the  New  Testament,  proves  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day, 
them  both — and  to  the  last,  a Jew  was  the  first  opposer  of  points.— 
The  learned  D&vid  Levi,  in  his  Lingua  Sacra,  advances  the  same,  from 
whom  this  tleverend  Gentleman  has  borrowed  it 
it  But  is  it  true,  that  Catholics  only  dispute  the  antiquity  of  points  ? 
surely  not,  for  I have  now  before  me,  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Dr. 


^eal,  to  cultivate  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, in  which  the  scriptures  were  written.*  * Also,  Newton's 

p,j)  Grammar,  Burgess'  Tracts  and  Grammar, — Barker's  Hebrew 
:on,’W<i  Grammar,  cum  multis  aliis.—l  bave*also  before 
he  Hebrew  Grammar  made  use  of  in  the  Propaganda,  in  8vo. 
u Grammaticae  Hebraee  Rudimenta  ad  usum  collegii  Urba- 
topagandfi  Fide,"*  by  Joannes  Bouget,  3d.  edition,  and  the  1st 
jVBe literis,  Punctis,  et  accentibus/*  So  here  is  a Grammar 
for  the  head  College  of  Popery,  with  points ; but  which  they  shQuIfi 
to  prove  infallibility  and  supremacy,  it  we  believe  this 


in  No.  4,  of  the  Englishman,  a monthly  (new)  Magazine,  we  have 
there  given  us  a canzonetta  in  Italian,  in  which  he  proves  wb  are  idb- 
fetrous.  Any  person  acquainted  with  Italian  literature,  has  but  to 
read  the  hyftn,  and  the  “ penny  a line*9  translator,  to  be  convinced 
what  little  credit  shouldbe  gfven  tb  such  translators. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Waterford,  nearly  a year  since,  called* u the 
Continental  Society^' and  at  which  some  foreigner,  (another  Blanco 
White,  no  doubt)  said  that  Spain  had  no  God,  but  the  Virgin  )V^ary. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  point  out,  in  your  next  number,  how  I can 
send' (free  of  expense)  :aif  occasional  seraph  I shall  send  you  an  Act 
of1  Faith,*  in  Spanish,  taken  from  their  prayer  books,  which  may  be  of 
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some.  of  yoqr  Jteprncd  cQTxe^i^m m&  .^ad^wbeo  feey 
4 meet  theeq, Blanco  Whites.  ,.  t v i j,  . . . i 

x Sirs,  I,  should  like  to  heer.from  yo**,  ip  ,tbe  next  and  suceasabag 
numbers,  the  way,  in  which,  you  epnld  prove,  the  Meapiatb  pctuaUy 
come.  Only  read  Pavid  Levi’s  Dieaert^iou  on  the  Prophecies,  and 
you  will  find,  what  I thought  impossible,  a complete  defence  of  the 
.Jews,  and  their  motives  for  rejecting  Jesus.  If  or  me,  I could  qot, 
would  not,  deny  him,  because  the  New  Testament  bears  the  stamp  of 
divine  autliority— but  I wish  to  hear  your  proofs,  jus  I have  great  in- 
tercourse with  the  Jewp.  . - 

I remain,  Gepftauenjr.  t * I 

* Your 

: : , CATHOLICUS, 

"V  :(wr  *.■  ; r.  ^ ■ i . , * 

Lues  of  the  R«fbrjuati*tii  Soc  iety.  , 

X . «?  ,*.\f  ii  . U ^ “i.1 iv»  )<  *>  ;i  i*  ' l-t  * »*.  i { '•  S< 

jsffc  0R%  OFafMB  ,#  ^ 

. s . , , The  C0utinju4d\ocouj»tip^  in  which  pay  time  ha8,  of  lnte,  been  ne- 
CCSSftrity  engaged,  >hare  ahbged  meto,  suspend  for  a while  the  exami- 
nation! had  comtfvancad  of  the  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith.  &olieit*>us 
only  for  .tnuth,  jaolftk  Victory,  1 should  bittferlyreproach  myself*  were 
I,  firom  negleotf  of  teuffident  ednsifleratson,  end  research,  to  noisrepre- 
sant  theieentimeats^.or  doctrines,*!  eur  opponents.  Would  to  God, 
that  those,  who  have  continually  on  their  lips  their  zeal  for  the 
.souls  of  thek  Gatbehc  > countrymen,  wonld  naanifest  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions,  by  cautiously  abstaining  from  every  base  attempt,  to 
* ^mislead  their  confiding  f aHo  wqrs^iii i what  regards  the  opinions ©f  our 
, writer^afcd  iha.  . .. 

w A>  parcel  of  single  sheets*  rescunuland^d  hy  the  Reformation  Sori- 
;ety,  in  .ipla(>ardsiposteA  uponn  the  <waUa>  of  .Cheltenham,  hare  lately 
bate  forwarded  to  me.  Besides  the  .uufaimeS^/wUch  .I  okmotvm  in 
i ^Mku,ixd  propceiiig  only  sttch  ofoncarguntent^.^s-oiyr adversaries 
hi&qepe tat  produce,  and  urging  them,  aplyjttf  sdeke  manner^  as  is  best 
suited  to  their  own  ends,  they  exhibit  many  instances;  of  artful  insinu- 
ations and  false  statements,  designed  to  delude,'  and  prejudice  the  ig- 
imkb ant  or  unsuspecting  reader, — The  following  are  hastily  selected :— 
In  sheet  No.  1,  column  the  first,  itis,  affirmed,  thatihje  Council  of 
Trent, in  Can.  1,  on  the  Eucharist,  “maintains  a Carnal  presence  of 
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Christ”  in  the  holy  sacrament ; wherebytbe  ignorant  Protestant  is 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  Council  teaches  Christ  to  be  present  after  a 
mnal  maimer.  Now,  it  k false,  that  the  Council  employed  the 
terms,  carnal'  presence;  and  that  Catholics  believe  the  presence  of 
Christ  to  be  after  a carnal  manner.  We  conceive  the  corporal  pre- 
sence of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  sacrament^  to  be  after  the  manner  of  a 
spiritualized  and  glorified  Body ; such  as  was  his  Body  after  hk 
Resurrection..  ■ „ ? 

In  the  same  column,  it  is  said,  that  the  3rd  Can.  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  " proclaims,  that  the  wafer,  broken  into  a thousand  fragments, 
presents  a thousand  Christs;  the  wine,  separated  into  ten  thousand 
drops,  presents  the  God-man  separated  into  ten  thousand  individuals, 
all  different  persons,  and  yet  all  the  same  person/’  It  is  most  false, 
that  any  Catholic  Council  ever  pretended  to  divide  Christ  into  differ* 
ent  bodies,  or  different  persons*  - ■ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  column,  the  following  extract  is  said  to 
be  copied  from, the  Catechism  of  the  CoimriVef  Itant.  “ The  pastor 
must  explain,  that,  not  only  the  true  Body  of  Christ,  and  whatever 
appertains  to  the  true  mode  of  existence  of  a body,  See.  k in  the  sacra- 
ment.” Here  is  a corrupt  translation,  made  by  some  vile  calumniator, 
for  the  purpefee  of  pandering  to  the  bigotry,  op  of  dihto&ding'ths  sim- 
plicity of  hk  Protestant  reader.  The  or^fkfal  of  the  Words  in  italics  k : 
“Qudquid  pertinet  ad  veram  corporis  nationem,”  and  their  meaning 
'is  rightly  given  by  the  Catholic  Pr  of essorof  Rhetoric at  Mayoooth : 
^ AU  the  Constituents  of  ta  tame  .Body.”  , / The  Protestant  tiwmfotion 
would  Idad  to  the  firiae  pmudusion,;  that  we  behevei  Christ  to  bo  pre- 
sent* visibly  mad  ssnjtiblf*  , . Y.  , 

~ In  column  % it  k written,  with  an  affectation  of  triumph,  that 
^ ffistory  has  no  darker  page  than  thht,  which  k eocnpied  with  the 
record  of.the  Mdehty  andlaimcsa^ty of  Catholic  Priests;”  and  that, 
“ Roman  Catholic  Priests  ahrowedthewiiifittol^  and  gloried  inrit, 
atthe  French  Jtovohition/^  . rHnace,it  k aetfuby  leftto  th^  reader  to 
ycanclude,  that  Infidelity  to  cOtnmca. among'  the  Catholic  Clergy*  * The 
rea«kr  th&tnolnfidei  belongs  to  the  Catholic 

Church : and  that,  tor  the  honour  of  thin  Catholic  Priesthood,  the  large 
majority  ofth©  Fsetteh  Clergy  preferred  to  sacrifice,  their  livings*  find 
to  embrace  exile  and  want*  rather  than  to  contaminate  their  con- 
jBcknces.  * , 

* In  coknno  k said,  to  be  “ rather  remarkable,  that, in  the  Mass. 
Boek,lhe  priest  is  instructed  to  say  the  words  of  consecration,  over  the 
cufytn  m whisper,  whikt  he  speaks  aloud  the  language  ot  the  institatibn 
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Let  any  man  look  into  our  Missal, 


over  the  element  of  the  bread.1 

nad  he  will  see,  that  the  distinction  related  above  is  a mere  fiction. 

'In  Column  4,  thb  following  sentence  occurs  : "You  must  agree  with 
some  of  thW  most  enunehtlfoctors  of  the  Romish  Church  themselves, 
amongst  whom,*  v^ere  Scotus  and  Biel,  and  Cardinal Cajetan,  "and  Car- 
dinal 1 Cameradehsis,  that  Transufefhntistion  is  no  wh&e  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  See  <Bellarmihe  on  the  Eucharist,  Book  iii.  c.  23." 
T^he  writer  of  the  above  must  have  been  infatuated  by  his  prejudice* 
or  he  must  have  reckoned  wickedly  on  his  reader's  credulity ; for  the 
chapter  6f  Beitarmine,  to  wtiich  he  refers,  contains,  not  the  expression, 
of  BeTLarmineTs  sentiments,  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  wri- 
ter, but  merely  ak  objection  from  Kemnitiui,  a Lutheran  Divine , 
which  Bellarminh  proves  to  be  without  foundation ! t 

Ihe  writer  assefts,  in  the  same  column,  that, ' " Communion  under 
one  kind  was  introduced  at  the  (Council  of  ConstanCe."  Now,  every 
one,  acquainted  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  knows,  that  one  of  the 
Articles, "hiaint^ed  by  John  Hues,  who  borrowed  it  from  Peter  of 
Dresd^/Se^or^  the  decree  of  the  Council  6f  Constance,  and  which* 
that  fcodrn^  cosiJikhed^  was,  that  a great  error  had  crept  into  thp 


ranee,  b^charging  the  Catholics  with  maintaihg  _ 

panation  / This  absurd  doctrine  was  among  the  errors  of  Osiander, 
find* other  followers  of Luther.  v J 

In  sheet  No.  2,  on  Purgatory,  tie  following  questions  and  answers 
are  extracted  Into  column  1,  from  a'  fJatholid  Catechism  — -Q.  SYhi- 
ther  go  such  as* die  in  mortal  sin ? A.  Tti  Heil,for  alI  eternity.  Q. 
Whither  go  such  as  die  in  venial  sin,  or,  not  idving  fhHy  satisfied  for 
thb  temporal  p!ir|shmenta  due  to?  their  mortal  stos,1  which 'are  forgiven 
tfeem?1  *A.‘  To  'l^r^atory*  they  have  made'  full  satisfaction  for 
the^.  “ Herb/'  subjoins  tie  writer,  w the  description  of  persons  (in 
Turgatoiy)  is  of  thosb,  who  die  m ‘venial  sin,  or  mortal  sin,  not  entire - 
ty  afdned for  * Had  not  the  answer  to  the  ffrstf  question  distinctly 
stated/that  those,  Who  die  in  mortal  sin,  go  to  Hell,  for  All  EUrnity? 
iiowlaripl  ^ent  Ts  the  Attempt  to  pdrvert  the  meaning  of  shell  plain 
wordst ; ' ■ " ; - % 9 /■ ; 

Id  the  same  column,  an  attempt  is  made  to  cast  ridicule  oh  Bellar- 
mine,  by  citing,  from  his  treatise  t)e  gemitu  Coluihbae,  a vision  respect- 
iMjt  Purgatory.  The  reader  is  not  informed,  though  the  writer  faiust 
feftektio'ttn  if,  tbatj  if  ridicule  be  dub,1  it  is  not  to  Bellarmine,  hut  to 
our  pious  and  leamod  couUUymUn,  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  flourisi- 
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e#at  ^ teginniDg  of  the  eighth  century,  ^nd  from  whose  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  England  the  account  is  transcribed. 

• Sheet  No.  3,  is  entitled,  “ On  ^Saint  Wprship.”  In  its  columns,  the 
term.  Worship,  is  often  insidiously  used,  ap  the  translation  of  the  w,ord 
Cultus,  in  Catholic  writers,  whereby,  an  erroneous  impression  is  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  bigotted  Protestant  . 

In  column  1,,  because  the  Council  of  Trent  has  condemned  those, 
v&o  say,  that  “it  is  foolish  to  supplicate,  with  the  voice,  or  mind,  the 
saints,  reigning  in  heaven,”  the  writer  concludes,  that  the  Romish 
thurch, teaches,  that  the  Saints  “are  to  be  invoked  mentally,  as  well 
orally?*  How  illogical  Is  the , reasoning,  that,  because  a thing  is  not 
foolish , therefore,  it  is  enjoined . 

Romanes  assert, ”it  is  said  in  column.  2,  “ that  they  do  pot  give 
the  same  worship  to  God  and  to  the  Saints — that  is,**  adds  {he  writer, 
^not  the^same  in  degree,  but  the  sp.me  in  nature.  They  give  religi- 
ous worship  to  both,  pnly  to  God  in  a highey  degree  thap,to  the 
ats.  f In  the  same  way,  the  heathens  gave  tfie  spine  worship  fo  the 
^H&jores,  and  Dii  Minores^the^  greater  and  the  lesser  Deities.)”, 
d not  &e  pen  tremble  in  t^e  hapclof  the  wicked  man,  whilst  h? 
prepared,  tbus(knowingly,  to  bearfalse  witaess  against  his  neighbour, 
m a matter  of  such  high  consequence  ? Every,  Catholic  bool^  would 
lave  convinced  him,  that  the  worship  wq  pay  to  AJpugiity  \s  dis- 
'^nchnot  in  ito  degree  only,  but  in  ifs  character  and  hind,  from  tlie 
i, .which,  we  bestow  onapy^  cheated  bqipg  whatsoever. 

Rowing  is  a specimen  qf  the.  1 ogjical  reasoning,  Recommended 
^jpn^tion  Society.. , If  occurs  ' pa  column  4 : H The  Roipaqr 
pni(jthat  thesame  worship,,  which*. ^ 

being,  before  w^eip  ^ k 

id  snould  bp  givpn,  to  the  V.irgm  Maryl  and  thp  Saintp : #bpjt 
- who^  A^ahhp,  ^pb,  pad  t Joshuhwor^hipped,  isj  evident- 
£a  passages  of  Si%&re,"  (a g 

. self:  therefore,  the  Romanists  challenge,  for  the  saints,  supreme 
forship.”//  " / VL  w ^ 

^No.  4,  I ^ regret  not  to  have.  No.  5 is  on  Image  Worship,  tn 
<$mm  1,  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Tjrept  ere  adduced,  teaching, 
that  “ by  the  Images,  which  we  kisy,  apd , before  which  \ye  ppcpver 
our  heads,  and  prostrate  ourselves,  we  adore,  Christ,  and  venerpte  thje 
Ssiiits,  whose  likeness  they  bear/*  “ On  this  decree,’*  writes  the  vir- 
tuous champion  of  the  Reformation  Society,  “ let  it  be  remarked,  that 
the  head  is  to  be  uncovered,  that  men  are  to  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore Images.”  Who,  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  good  faith,  can 
thus  wrest  the  exposition  of  the  Council  into  an  injunction  ? 
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In  the  same  column,  the  writer  says  “ We  have  Cardinal  Bellar- 

mine  testifying  that  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure,  both  canonized 
saints  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  taught  that  the  Image  of  Christ  ought 
to  be  worshipped  with  the  same  worship , that  is  due  to  the  living  God.” 
Had  the  writer  not  wished  to  impose  upon  his  readers,  he  would  have 
told  them  that  Bellarmine  proves  Saints  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  to 
be  speaking  of  a veneration  not  absolute , that  is,  not  directed  simply  to 
the  image  of  Christ,  but  relative , that  is,  referred  to  the  loving  Saviour 
whom  it  represents.  But  it  would  not  suit  the  writer's  vile  purposes 
to  state  the  case  fairly  to  his  readers. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  wickedness  and  deceit,  he  goes  on.  “Now, 
the  Church  of  Rome  sanctions,  in  the  most  solemn  way,  the  dogma  of 
St.  Thomas,  respecting  Images,  for,  in  the  Breviary,  she  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  priest,  a prayer,  addressed  to  God,  for  the  same  senti- 
ment and  practice,  respecting  images,  which  St.  Thomas  had.”  But 
there  is  nothing,  whatsoever,  im  the  prayer,  which  has  any  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  respecting  images. 

In  column  2,  the  Roman  Pontifical  is  cited,  and  called  a Book 
Ceremonies,  for  the  instruction  of  Popes  f From  the  rubric,  appoint- 
ing the  form  of  receiving  an  Emperor,  the  ‘following  translation  1$ 
given,  to  prove,  “that  the  Cross  has  always  received,  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  supreme  worship.”,  “ The  Cross  of  the  Le>. 
gate,  because  latria  (i.  e.  supreme  worship)  is  due  to  it,  shall  be  6rf 
the  right  hand.”  What  right  has  the  translator  to  render  latrih,\H 
this  place,  supreme  worship  t FacciolatiV  Latin  Dictionary  woulij 
have  given  him,  for  its  meaning,  only  the  wcjrds  : “honor,  obseqtuiuna, 
servitus  religiosa,”  meaning  honour,  reverence , religious  respect . 

I am  sick  of  such  wilful  and  gross  misrepresentations  and  lies. 
Others  there  are,  equally  disgusting  : but  I have  cited  enough  to  cover 
their  authors  with  infamy,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  every  impartial, 
Protestant.  “ If  they  have  called  the  good  man  of  the  house  Beelzo* 
bub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  household  ? ” Matt*  x.  25.  ' 

ft  ? B. 

w ftl'irn  • ■ * * \ V ■ «<■•;»'  'T tf&P 


Stfteatbtir  21, 1821. 

tii  nil ^ jiv  o'1  #tn  ’•*«* 


r ^ fttiz  letter,  received  lat^  and  aft^  our  qijnmgnments  were  mad%  | 
to  us , tp  possess  m importance  at^he;  preseat  moment.  T#  , 
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FOREIGN. 

ROME. 

The  dominions  of  tl m Sovereign 
Pontiff  continue  to  be  menaced  bj 
tbe  revolutionary  spirit,  which  agitates 
the  world  at  the  present  moment,  and 
which  is  in  a great  meaeare  kept  alive 
by  the  newspapers  ef  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

The  Pope,  having  seen  trangoil^ty  re- 
established in  his  States,  endeavoured 
to  provide,  by  judicious  and  liberal  in- 
stitutions, for  the  future  happiness  ot  his 
paspie  ; a ad*  aseetdlngly,  by  an  edict 
ef  the  5th  of  July,  established  a species 
ef  constitution  and  n form  of  represen* 
tattve  government,  which  seemed  to  ac- 
cord with  the  erpreseed  wishes  of  bis 
zthnlioan  Subjest*.  If,  indeed,  their 
pesfssei#ns  bad  bspa  siaoeM,  they  wodU 
have  hailed,  with  grateful  enthusiasm, 
this  fresh  proof  that  His  Holiness  dpsjr- 
sd  only  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
that  he  wished  to  be  their  father,  rather 
than  their  Severeiga.  Instead  of  thie, 
however,  the  edict  no  sooner  reached 
the  distnrbed  districts,  than  jt  wM  ^ 
salved  to  pay  no  respect  to  it  whatever. 
Without  discussion,  it  was  at  once  con- 
demned as  worthy  enly  of  the  ages  of 
barbarism.  Language  e#  a similar  aa- 
tore  pervaded  the  Freash  Journals, 
which  were  pormUHd  to  instigate  the 
subjects  of  his  Holiness  to  a new  rebel- 
lion, and  even  to  counsel  them  as  to  the 
plan,  which  they  should  adopt.  1 That 
plan  was,  note#  break  eui  into  open  in- 
sameethm,  which  would  afford  a pretext 
for  another  foreign  invasion ; but,  to  re- 
ject tbe  edicts,  and  repel  the  troops,  of 
bis  Holiness,  and  to  present  to  the  pon- 
tifical authority,  a cool  and  persevering 
rssmtanee. 

In  these  <$rcttm$tanees,  the  French 
VOL.  I.  NO.  0. 


government  procured  the  recti  of  the 
Austrian  troops. 

The  /etrtsCr  were  reieneed  from 
their  prisons*  and  the  sulhars  ot  th» 

late  revolt,  who  bed  either  fled  from 
their  country,  or  couce&led  themselves, 
reappeared,  and  recommenced  their 
traitorous  practices ; leaned  proclama- 
tions, and  cifoatalafl,  in  every  quarter, 
the  mol  fslpoand  nhwyd  jaimnum.  II 
the  blgqUed  credulity  of  fbnmcr  days 
could  induce  tbe  people  of  England  to 
believe,  that  the  Jesuits  were  to  blow 
op  the  Thames  with  pun  powder,  and 
tee  Inaadsts  tbs  tty  ot  London;  if, 
tvenoMb*  prtHfriidnrl  ftlijiowi  psfr* 
jndiee  cxisty  suffcjeuf  tp  coqouisfe  Us 
traders,  to  venture  apon  the  assertion, 
that  the  Jesuits  hindled  the  fires,  that, 
Met  winter,  set  a large  portion  of ' En- 
gland in  a Manet  fir  endbr  fit 

i M»  ns^tisft,  4m  tko  Brititk  perms 
fione  m Ms  East  firs&m  ;•  we  need  not 
be  Mtonished  at  the  extravagant  ru- 
mours of  ecclesiastical  plots,  which 
Wefe  circulated  and  believed  among 
tbe  delnded  vidtims  of  tbe  Italian  Pa- 
friefe  Tbs  offset*  boys  been  Unseat 
able*  A spirit  of  revolt  pervades  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  states  of 
the  Church.  At  Bologna,  some  of  the 
iiiaurgsnt  youth  have  volunteered  to 
march  upon  Rimini,  which  is  protect- 
ed by  a garrison  -under  Col.  Beafivogim, 
whose  fidelity  has  rendered  him  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  patriott,  that  they  have 
actually  eet  a price  upon  Lis  bead.  At 
Ancona,  Col.  Lazzartai , for  a similar 
crime,  is  devoted  to  destruction.  At 
Ferrara,  tranquillity  is  preserved  by 
the  Austrian  garrison,  which  is  still 

* Such  an  absurdity  it  actually  to  be 
found  in  a periodical,  published  in  Bir- 
mingham. 
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kept  litre.  But  at  F^arH,  Eaepnat 
LitgOjlmold,  CUsena,  & c.  ulLia  tdtto* 
slab  arid  panic.  It  it  repdrted,  indeed, 
that  tike  governor#!  tins  last  mentioned* 
place  has  been  killed,  and  the  (Papal 
tiaopi  obliged  to  retire.  c 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles.  Reli- 
gion continues  to  acquire  glorious  tri- 
umphs. On  Sunday,  duly  17 , Cardinal 
2terta,  in  the  Church  of  the  convent 
of ‘Saints I 0onii hlc  and  Sixtus,  bsptix- 
©dtwoJeWs  $ Israel  Rpcbamim  Hasda, 
imbbi  of'  Bahflon,  end  Abraham  dell* 
Ariccia,  a Roman,  the  farmer  fo rtyfi re, 
the  latter  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Their  sponsor*  were  4b#  Marquis  Ale- 
tm  Pallavicini,  and  the  Advbcate  An- 
drew  Berber!.  The  Neophytes  after* 
wards  received  the  ’sacrament  of  «0n* 
firmationi  v * - 

HSs  Hobnob  Has  ofc&ered  solemn  de- 
votions to  be  performed,  t^  aieddw 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  Cholera-  We 
have  not  space  for  the  official  document. 

f jjr  ; . ' " / : , • . 'i 

ChoIerd*-+Ttya  ? word  occur*  twice  in 
the  Sacred  Sdriptore^and,  in  each  pluck, 
m an  instruction  ho#  to  avoid  the  evil, 
ficclemaettcne,  mi  23,  Watching,  and 
ehelerf  and  grip**,  an  with  an  inter** 
perate  man:  *xxvii.  33,  Far  in  many 
meat*  then  tvidbe  moknees^  and  gree- 
dmatst  etnU  tierH  ta  ohoier*  ^ f ' 

-■  -v\  . flJlx  rut  j-  o 

.Monsigner  Cappadni,  late  Internm* 
ofooftbe  Holy  Sees  to  the  the  King 
the  Low  Countries,  whe  has  resided  in 
this  country,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  has  lately 
been  recalled  to  Rome,  We  under* 
stand  that  this  inestimable  Prelate,  has 
been  appointed  by  His  Holiness  Segre-t 
tmrio  della  Cifrm,  or  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affaire;  an  office  for  which  his 
virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  experience 
qualify  him,  in  a high  degree. 

We  afe  happy  to  be  enabled,  by  very 
recent  Intelligence,  to-  state  that  Hr. 


Wiseman  is  Yejry  mqchv  hotter,  apd  that 
Ur.Enringtoo  finds  himself  meUgneogl* 
to  return  to  College.  When  ofirlaat 
dispalelds  left  Rome,^Cbi»efrdo  wuu 
ahotd  to  tetaptoe,  and  opr  cosreopo^- 
dent  adds,  M report  speaks  well  of  the 
English  College  ; although  many,  and 
even  most*  of  the  Students  have  been  BL 
Jt  is  expected  that  Mr.  Tandy  will  be 
distinguished.  , 

Dr.  Weedall,  is  recalled  to  resume 
the  presidency  of  St  Mary’s  College, 
OetoQ  tt. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Wherever  Religion  penetrates,  it 
carries  along  with  it  it*  spirit 
of  * active  charity,  and  ita  benefi- 
cial  institutions.  Already  has  it  cat*. 
Wished,  in  the  United  States,  many 
communities  of  piotis  .Religious,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
children,  or  the  cdnsoletiehoflfaepmor 

aud  infirm.  There  are  some  Religion® 
houses  an  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore;' 
Berdeotown,  and  Cincinnati.  An  As*; 
Bociation,  called  Sisters  of  Mercy, ; has  * 
just  been  formed  at  Ctariostown.  At 
the  beginning  of  1830,  four  young  Re- 
ligious put  themselves  under  the  dime* 
tipn  of  the  bishop,  and  received  from? 
him  rules  for  they*  guidance  in  virtue* 
They  have  had  an  accession  to  theiv 
number,  and  all  have  no*  cpnseeratetl4 
thesq selves  to  the  seevipt  of  Qpd  amS 
their  neighbour.  Os  the  tbirtl  ^MndOy 
of  January*  fhefppr  fire%  after  a mN 
tMAt  of  soipn  days,  made  their  warns 
for  one  year,  i U tbepreeease  of  «be 
blabepof  CharJfHtotyu,  who  celebrated 
mast  fori  them  cm  the  occasion,  in  bio 
Ceihedf&l,  .and  presented  to  thR*  the 
holy  coaunumoo.  He  addressed  to 
them  a nions  exhortation  op  the  oUl- 
gurions  apd  advantages  of  the  state  of 
life,  whiph  they  had  embeaerd.  Tbit  in 
the  first  instance  of  an  institute*  of 
this  description  in  the  diocese  of  Char* 
lestown  ; and  we.  have  every  penaon  to 
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hr^fhattt  will tap— aft olbcrtitoly im 
ftotooii ip  the  hawCrtedge  am i hoaotie 
stfGody  and  M prOeo#ing  vtspest  and 
•tocttoofor  that  — Hgioay  which  in* 

■iLlmMak  Man  Ot x airiim .■  ?!  nr  a m .Hi I m .■> 

ifwmmwmm  nit  nmiffw  codvntmm  ■ 
of  self.  fwanStoer  part  of  the  United 
fefttes;  an*  Herr;  York,  tM  JIsttn  of 
Charity  hews  eye— da  school  for  the 
testraetion  of  youth*  Mr.  Power, 
grand  vicar  of  the  diocese,  in  the  sb± 
sence  of  his  bishop,  who  is  still  in  En- 
repey  has  reetonmsaded this  establish- 
swat  to  tbeCafchoHes,  in  a letter  in- 
serted in  the  Tiuthteller,  and  other 
provincial  Joto foale.  He  eulogises  the 
spirit  andaSaMolty,  which  animate 
desemttgtaH  Sistena'  Their— odSof 
fatraetfon  tod  theta  taSenth  axwwnvl- 
vaUedy  and  he  ^claiato  lbr  diem  tbe> 
sapport  and e— oaragemtntof  nil,  who 
nrasoikkone  forth*  tnertd  andttW 
tal  cDldeattoto  Of  (Mr  chUtow.  ^ 

*■  'Km  - ■ n;  ' *.  ' ' • . ' • 

atotowi^h  iaeirXhntoh  turn  been 
mmpleieda* 5nodwieh,  lo  the  status# 
UaswMelS.  The- eonseoratlo*  ^wte 
ptofoeriied  otr  ftooday,  19th  «t£epte—J 
Weisstt  The  —ton ibtago  on  the  oo* 
tononwwanibtory  torn—}  The  bU 
*Wpo#.  Boston,  VhfeUe  BathCr,  and 
—gentlemen  of  the— eeity,'  ear* 
Wrksd  thwp—vlo—  snaring,- forGand- 
niehv  bet  th#*iri*ds*  proving 
told*  they  r— hfibaoe  their  deeituatirta 
HMtohalf  pent r to—*  on  the  8—toay 
norning.  OP— pa-rio—*  had  be—pre^ 
totesly  toads,  atiMte  — r— denial  —to 
performed  with  gnat  pompv'Thb 
Chambto  s—aU»  hBtr«tegaBt.tofW 
pdsst-to-be  eto tinned  therw  is  to*  visit* 
feJtitoM'nf  iY—h— stand  Nmvitoedw 
fcnk  TbwCetoottesof  Sandwich  bare/ 
minced  tort— osdfcmry  —akin  totoe#ee-> 
tisaiek  Hdto€hntth^  A —tom  bitoto 
— state  nt  Wtothaaa^waento  be>aomc 
pfeted'befe—  lestwidter.  , Preparations 
wttotheiqg  n—da  tor  • building  on e at 
hows),  anshe-sai— atnMho  land  w— 
gitoft  by  a — p—yof*  msnaf— ttorer to 
The  CaUtottoewf-TanatoDf  du  tor—* 


statepwSre  b—f  Ur— thing  a tejrrtipnf 
tor  the —toe  obfcaOrlw  Until lefipf 
sbkre^wlutoh  farms  a-  part  of  the  difr 
otse  of  As—  i ton  bieboptfatoasedy  toto 
^ abort  t—fte  ago,  twbCtasebes.itirUlb 
single  city  of  Dover.  The  CalhpUee 
of'  Bufhtigton,  of:  St.  Aftfaanh  and 
Sweat—,  hi  the  state  of  Vermont^  a— 
pieptoidg  for  the  erection  of  (Ckntcben 
TkS'Cfcxreh  of  Portland  in  the  state 
of  Matoe/  n nd  that  of  EastpeK.aro 
before  near*  completed.  The—wtun 
states  i i aeentikesriae  comprised  in  >th* 
dhflto  cfi  floattn. , wv 

custom— fd-*4n  apsevioer  — isdbttf 
we  noticed  ibe-aUtoof  feSgioct  in  the 
dioosse  of  GineUmefl;  WeeddtafoW 
farther  footer  whiskerer*  extract:  ifoenr 
an  American  Journal.  At  the  begin* 
niog  of  last  year.  Dr.  Fenwick  ordain^ 
ed^pdnt  Mnld—dt  Qarndv  a»  Wsh 
eedeslastUv  Who*'  stacked  for  - totes 
years  in  toe  seetoisry  eTBnrdssIfornfr 
the  newly  ordained  la  -nbent  io  exer- 
cise his  ministry  in  the  diocese  of 
Ohio.  ‘ On  She  following  Bandog,  nine 
adnlt  ooaverts  Veeetoed^  the  eecrateedt 
of  ooofirmatiom  Ma— heHi)  an  dUh 
li—  eedetoehtip,  -mm  miseienary-  at 
Meehftnsc,  boa \ written •fo1'  inform  the 
bhhopf  thaHii^laU  visie  to  the  Catho^ 
lirrat  Qwcnbayt—  wry  satisfocto«|K 
A new  city  la  in  a state  of  fotwerdn—a, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Fox  Ri- 
ver: inis— wHl  be^NivatinO;  The 
proprietors  tof  ^ the  seif  fan—  made  <*n 
otto*  of  two  lots  AS  hto^ifoObi  'idren 
tlon^of ' « Crtbfo  Ghhfsh.  * ^EmigranAl 
to’ the  hey  aTe-very  mimefb—  , -nndbi  he 
a fow  yeart^  it  to  rn  be*  hoynAr  that  itoii  ■ 
conhtry  witt  exhibit*  a Bonrisbtog  eo* 
naionof<hrthdBcs,'in  lAur  very  plnn | 
whSievfor  — stony  sgoffc  idolhiry  was 
so  grose  and  prndeminahtJ 1 *1 

State  *f  Rdigtm i*>  th*  PhUippiai  l^ 
kmdt;  from  a better  of  the  Arch - 
bithopef  MamH*.  .* 

It  is  tmty  consolibgi  in  thole,'  . who 
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ta(p*W*  ebtietiw  «ii 

•very  4***,  f9Mr 

«ef**aoA#* NUthft:  priwtiworplrt^ 

^»4y  ip  Umjmorm  nf  -nod  eveaibefurei 
dff r Ifg^t , Jbs  efcnp&es  ara  $Uttft»9aa& 
«w#respeetfuj^sd^  ih  toautfoshr 
ed.  On  the  festivals  oJttheJJljhhedi 
Vpgfa^it  m costojnary  to  recite  pnbr 
licly,  and  in  pfppfttUHklit^ 
the  same  demotion  is  practised  every 
dtfrPot  ofljyf&icgiiihMfr^ 
bpl  i»:  ‘tkmsamfc 

^prhpbppB.  Theewnwm  ifcecAnpekei 
e»flgfeWMV:eWftiBtrap«trs  art 
^ugte^^tSjj  mftfefetaiMtndi  Mk> 
Yf^ejffT  tfc^if%«yuhe/itldRftaoffiI|he^i 

hfi&*  o|xthe)ftr(*»,  spam 

few*  apdoretemr>*|i®« 

V^k*iO*ir  WSlh«4h»n  cpflfefi^i<|6|,inft 
ish»Mnrei4f^4hariMj^  te»r«do k*  J 
TbiwiftWfc  oaea^siid 

the  islands#  iol  t\orx\w\  dandl'd  9dt 

The  mandemens  of  the  bishops,  ac 
gainst  bad  books  and  indecent  prints# . 
are  rigidly  enforced.  The  governor,; 
who  possesses  an  admirable  mixture  of 
religious  and  military  prowess#  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  attending  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  prohibition  ; the  magis- 
trates likewise  lend  their  powerful  co- 
operation ; so  that  no  publication  can 
go  abroad#  without  the  approbation  of 
the  censor  named  by  the  Archbishop. 

The  Catholic  Religion  is  firmly  esta- 
blished in  this  country ; its  influence  is 
particularly  directed  to  the  missions, 
for  the  support  of  which  it  possesses 
ample  resources.  At  Maailla  there  is  an 
University,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dominicans  , here  purity  and  integrity 
of  doctrine,  are  inculcated  and  adhered 
to.  There  are  more  than  five  hundred 
students  of  all  classes,  comprising  the 
schools  of  Theology#  and  Canon  law. 
In  this  University,  the  degrees  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  licentiate,  and  doctor  are 
conferred.  Manilla  reckons  more  than 
thirty  of  the  legal  profession,  who  have 


sMdleft-ftrto  tfc  ftt&rfc  B** 

sides  a collage  dedicated  to 

m hheifc*  theJbdhfU# 

<***  'Memd**pf 1 Zummtimi 
Mthtdcplh^^itdk^hep^te^  ®i  4*i 
Jteepty  wfcfch  wah  fomttfy  i*  ib* 
hmivrffch*  Jesuit#,  but  ■mummed* 
bp  she  i jUthbfebfp,  s and  the  4toc**M 
sbasootfy,  trttoktetaudatte*  byf  thmt 
priest#. - -ff 

:>H.  iMsoiUa tiumhen  «vecdn wmtofy 
tbm  Oo ttfc&aa^  FHkhciitetn#  Attgtfei 
tioii»s,me#0lteets,  mnA  tbdbrothers^ 
Siii  AJobuwMkd}  these  latter  have  tfte 
nutna^iai&it  of  the  fcosfritid#  < -fb  Iteah 
eqtabtishmeats,  rettgiotfs  dhfcipHoet* 
figidiyu*teO0vfe&*  ti*  *dlB*tea 
n»hi  Having  closed  tbs*!* schoiastife 
qpresiv  i «fc£l  >recdvatf  - the  - erdfcs  of 
priesthood,  ihfey  rife  float  to  soWofd 
Rehgioot,wrth  ItfcfcfiktMf 

fovd  arisafcfcidcy ; ’ ddty;  airif  r tt»  4ui add* 
ttauariv^farilii*  ^britfchthU"  ffediaftt 
ttetpm  Some  fceveihe  6t 

thetfferial&s^  t^J 

paht  to  te  n^aBrifcs Ar^dese^u^ipt 
qfW#  Jof  savagBS^  white  xlkj  iastmci 
abtkndmit  a*  tnembar*  oftbethuroh. 
Father)  lagpaja  douftectloh  whh^ttK 
choke  ikthanieiDittHi  twwTdnce  Juap^ 
kahtellyiwtta^iad^  i the  rofcehiw** 
t^ptatfinpeAf  Phoebe;  theylsape 
vfadpohaplitedstebMt  than  .two  Ttbbt^ 
swf^  <*h»is^*risu  The  fichoOedi  km 
tlkshpetihaai  of  i tiler,  dtelnaiidhiid^ 

wl^h/C^nalaiaooi^iiabieppj  thhknft 
chgistitMo  ri:i  \rm.i,d  ■ib&Htiuv* 

ifrid  %lhHk^hte>aiiBdigi€^  Aonasuol 

StooQkm  thfldbMBrthi  ieeteMtealK 
nvy^aun  ddd  *1  khAA 

thtyj|^a|&riteiflCDiMeteAa«idt&fe  .aukt 
ed^p^fieirtkai  oftkl 

itkHtmifir  cSMaatotedma** 
ti»A  lhit^f  SMsebea.-  mid  thatidt. 
Sis  fhr  ifthfr  ‘dsnghteBai  oA 

th«if,*^her  ait  in  thendlkaty ; 
siaaA  ateS  twft  :«llier/iHhltei  iotr  eh#. 
edtwdlon  bf  ffemalaJLidkntj 

tthtkfk 
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flRHs%X  oJ  t‘v»/J.;vi*  ft  ft'  '■' 

rffls.*yi*01Mqr  has  aedetgepo,gmJP 
^n»!im>'y  i^A»rf>hWitfr 

PtalMon  theAt^ef  Maybtft,  aft*«  > 
*|o*f  iUnase*  doctor 'Wtpb^tiheLiii® 
MlelyStipitivw  lo  jG*d  Md  h\s  goaft 
Htwsteted  the  Jupar  of . bUdepnrUiaw 
flilfr  mhn  aesigoetiqv  Ot  Mthwr  srilh 
jw.A«  maMtm  eooectnine  4MbbM 
hi*  fuaera).  The  bishop  efthe  Gtet 
pw*»  Bcrnand  Pcrdfew,  died  mi  the 
tyM 'October.  He  hadrsqaeeted,  fee 
fciaco»4)ueorf  Father  Antony  of  Litlo, 
U'pgMnciml  of  the  Frmmcteomo*  The 
fefif  fpocUimed  htaonthaftth  of  Do* 
member  1828,  under  the, Me  of  hiehopn 
of*uKU**aj*f*>6t%  aod^eedfufoe  o£ 
tW*qwi«#ev  tThe  beUs  ettired  at 
Mau^.^th «f  Ottebe*  tfaOiellowior 
JWT.  Jke(hidm§  aii  Yiteoi  wetat  tu\ 
IWHttOiPfflfwrMoMie  ittneoe cat*** 
#I*Mh  on  lath  <oI  Qheeesbeei 
tafefr  ttactofoh  #f  ttmff rwtimM n 
ftp  fitafetfth  oft  the-bilhopiof  Zetmdfc* 
^toftJSf^hoAfif Md ! ios  He  aitpa* 
touThepitti  FMMgnee>f adeen  of  the: 
yiopesmd  bight* 
ttteemtd*oecMeaiiej9.eat  hima§e  mbd- 
iettaddss  detaMned  him  jgpt*  a»4&>  l 
<ypt  tof> tbe  vorti  tiotmeeii  Hitt  pfcod  > 
teuwqfrfted  hr  Father  Mefs- 
Ms,  ipcotiodal  t of  (I he  i AegostiaAml 5 
of  lfjuuHe,  who  hedabree  wMnmaryi 
ten*  d»lndiab%fer  thirty  yearn 
i?a  Jfe&giouS  rvMbarktble  ferhtetpleC^ 
<sdMSttjtyyohd>  ftbo  pertlMtariy  ^ 
commends  hioseelf  by  his  nesM'-^f0 
hnmoDlNAii|ist(ieilDbfeaf  his 
asHrideontdof  ehaoeterw  f!e-*8oh? 
P*Muml*£  MeSeeva3M:of  Fabmaty, 
182ft;  htofamodMZebaiicithocOmtke^ 
M oorpehMO)  oodJtbe  manta* Qrwhtr> 
aUsotedetectei.  "Tbmprttatfrki  eogdg*- 
dtia^erins  axteUedcfe  forhltenBir,  ’ 
tad  hisOqmhrtiisMnyef'  Spain  w 
•upplybimwfchwatae  Jesuits,  for  the 
dMicdoh  of  hfoSeattOerft  fids  step 
temMfeUytadUstieeof  the'  Ofttti* 
■tettmof  tk£*  bliliep^mheds^SMited^ 


Rett#***  fhebotf *S8*'-  *r*0*  inf* 
Us  pattern! lasaiMlMB,  he  orgethb" 
Qs^yitobeottaartfeMtftitSitteiflgW 
apbitosl  retnats*  end  tmrpMidttotf 
tbSsaas*^  with  tbeClergy  stJOitiO^  ftfio 
residence.  Hlsobjeot  In  Uti*  If  to  eoj ff 
the  estnple  of  the  Freoeh  bhhops, 
whose  oondoc*  WpseoHariy nxemflarfr 
inxhfcrespect  ■ 

joseph  semxi 

Muittm  Mod  DtO.  MM.  < 

if.  f4i 

FKANCB.— ¥M»  ontnppy  Mhmitjf 
gfoaes  iittder  tbe  wcdght  of  ihfidd  tyv 
rsmby^  hs  IS  the  iWcdtfwo  of  l^W. 
1W  Meet  uotrsiswteijie  .heerfb^ 
hit  ih  fdigibos  effatrt  is  eietdsed 
by  thh  seoithr  tothOfi^  In  tftt 
bisk  of  libekyi  we  prHdnKie^  •SW^ 
tmples  of  sre  wsrrtofdy  pno^ 

teetf  hnd-Ue  pettesS  of  ^eedeiit^ 
ties  ohtMjrth  Tiie4iiitdteoiftot  In  tl kf 
s tales  of  tlM^ChttiOh  waappttiMdSOd 
the  French  pmtriot*  for  two  reisobs^ 
fimV  bedMBo  U hres  tfi  InvMteetien ; 
mod  eeoDtdty^bscieM  k eta  dlibdbtt 
egshmt  the  elslhle  hendiof  the  Chrfc- 
tleop€btf#eh;  Aeeo#th>gly  ththe  chatt'- 
beeof  Dsptuks^  the  Weneh 
meet  mu  fep^MflHd  Ay  tbe  «6t^ 
thsceke  inMrOift  end  Hghtt  of  hifrHb!-' 
lineSsllM# « h»  b^eo  t^iahKed  ih ihtf 
let#  YeOdf  of  shtate  Of  Ms  edbjecfe.  Tbe° 
dsfeneo’ofWMi. 

mbiej  dWl  ObArtsf  tt  AHt  makS  h Joft1 
imfereUioh  * <iiStstntteby  Sh  It  iritt  fettiAd 
the  tbOboftdHsts  ef  liberty,  mid  jcrtthre, 
tbit  fM*  gaohbj^oly  not  be  Tecognc^* 

ed  by  the  test  ef  menk3nd.  i 1 T ' 
» Aiythe;M^ke  pontifidhl  an&^ity r 
wort  dhsttoybd  at  Rome,  thd  dlmbsihi^  ' 
ctffltffcib  lesaft  would  be  alarm  in  the 
noted  of  the^rench  clergy;*  a painfbt 
anxiety  in  the  breasts  of  the  pedpte  oFJ 
Extend;  discord  between  onrseWes,  anil  ^ 
oar  Oattral  allies  in  Belgium.  Where  the 
CatitoHe  clergy,  were  principally  instru- 
mental in  throwing  off  die  yoke  of  Prof* 
teatant  HoHond ; it  would  emb&itass  the 
negeeiatfooa  with  the  States  of  Sooflt 
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America  * and'if  Wonldllrtmidfer  the  Pope  * 
(donner  le  Pape)  to  some  State  of  Ca- 
tholic Europe,  to  thte  eVOTusibn  of 
France.**1  ',f  ’ J " ' 1 l( 

What  a pictore  is  here  presented  of 
the  French  liberals,  when,  in  reprobating 
the  most  atrocious  injustice,  Ihe1  minist^ 
takes  his  stand  dpon  policy  ohly,  Odd1 
dares  not  rest  npon  the  principles'  of 
right  and  wrong,  much  less  upon  those/ 
of  religion*  ’ , J!? " ' ■ u‘ 

In  several  parts  of  the  south,  the  feme- 
raf  service  of  the  37th  July  wab  (hfe  oc- 
casion of  insults  to  religion.  Af  Dfft- 
guignan,  in'  the  presence  of  the  'authori- 
ties of  the  place,  immediately  after  the 
elevation;  a dozen  voitteS'  sang  Id  Pcrrfr 
define.  At  St  Zachajrie,  fttode&e 1 of  Frci 
jus,  tlie  municipal  authorities  went  tb 
the  church,  where  their  attendants^ 
chaunted  the  1 patriotic  ’*  songs."  The* 
Priest  declared,  that,  if  thesesbbgfe  Were 
continued  in  the  house  o i God,  the  hedy' 
sacrifice  should  not  be  offered.  ThlW 
courageous  declaration  produced  its 
e&fect ; but  the  masS  was*  BhVdfy' 
finished,  when  t*a  A Tarseiltalse  whs  Ve- 
hemently shouted.  Tire  fcjrTeSt'fbtihd 'if 
prudent  to  withdraw  the  Ble&Cd  iUlciW- 
mentj  and  t6  abandon  the  dtufetf  to'ttSL 
Sacrilegious  wretches.  At  Xe  Pnjfet, 
near  Cuers,  Die  patriot*  were/offdided1 
at ' the  omission  Of  thS  Gloria,  and' 
Credo,  Which  omissioh,  arising  Us  all  Ctt^ 
tholics  Well  know,  from  a desire  tb  givC 
a more  melancholy  solemnity  to  such  an 
occasion;  they  attributed  tb  a disposition 
to  detract  from  such  solemnity.  An  old 
jacobin  even  wishedto  oblige  thePtfest, 
by  force,  to  sing  the  Te  Veuml  The  Te 
Beam  after  a mass  for  the  dead!  If  thh 
minister  of  God  had  sniig  it,  it  cannot  BO 
doubted,  that  these1  liberals  would  have 
construed  the  act,  and  with  some  plausi- 
bility too,  as  a rejoicing  for  the  death  of 
the  slain.  This  refusal  exasperated  the 
postulants,  and  several  of  them  demand- 
ed his  death.  At  Moissac,  in  defiance 
of  the  Priest,  the  Mayor  ordered  the  ca- 
tafalque to  be  inscribed  with  the  words. 


October, 

To  the  theme*  df  the  kCroCS  df  July  f ! 
1 We  direct  Our  readers  to  the  follow* 
iftg article!  ^ e-  ’ ■ 

toGHfiPTANTmOPteB. 

A'oormspondctit  of  the  Qteofftffemie,' 
cdb trusting  the  religious  tolerance’  of 
Constantinople,  With  what  St  ptfefcfctit  i# 
passing  at  Paris,  makes  the  following 
observations  :*  at  Constantinople  under 
the  s Way  of  a despot,  eadh  One  fe  peri* 
fbetlyfree  to  follow  the  religibn'of  file 
didiCe)  each  one  may  assist,  with  OntM 
freedom,  at  the  Ceremonies  of  his  own 
church.1*  These  ceremorfies  are  pdbfifefy 
performed,  without  trOdbie,  obstacle  or 
scandal  i baptisms,  marriages,  funerals, 
and  festivals’  fbr Catholics,  Armenians, 

jews;  and  Protestants,  are  sir  public, 

and  equally  respected.  Arid'  does  Hib 
charter  allow  the  Parisian  less  freedom, 
than  is  enjoyed  by  the  resident  at  Con- 
stantinople? Th*  Turkish  Capita!  id  fe'en 
to  supply  ns  with  examples  of  rdVgibt& 
tble ration ! The  stupid  arid  fanatic  MuS- 
ri!mabj,U  s ’they  are  styied,  may  redd  US 
sbme  lesSom/  of  fibefty  of  UbUstfenCe, 
which  is  So  teach  proclaimed  at  the 
sTut  day ! MVBrttyaet;  S'  LUzariet',  WiifcU ; 
tM,  rbilfbrtyyemsthat  hehoebbenw 
siding  id  Turkey,  Be  hafcrefljoyed  lttfib^ 
quillHy,  respect,  and  a frCedOm  fifcmJ  iiP’ 
sdlt;  eveWdUrihgllm  troUbles  Ofthb  two 
revolutions.  Another  superior  of  n OMA ' 
vent  of  Zoccolanti  declares,  that  he,  and 
his  religious  feel  more  Safe  at  Constan- 
tinople, than  they  would.  Were  they  in 
Rome  itself. ' 1 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust,  to  die- 
m&sfhe  topic  of  France/wlthOnt  obsem 
ing  that,  in  the  midst  Of  ke  gloom,  tfetl 
hangs  over  religion,  and  thefeUrs  which 
the  fnture  jhstly  inspires,  the  Uttefclivi 
eye  can  discover  occasional  subjects  of 
consolation.  Pbth’  In  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  Ore'  occasionally  exhibited 
great  examples  of  Mlth  and  piety:  Itv> 
deed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  seems 
to  be  powerfully  excited  by  the  sights! 
present  eviUr,  and  the  apprehension  of 
those,  which  may  yet  be  expected.  Tbo 
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cfcuobqf  ov;  Lady  at  Chartres,  so 
lebrated,iu  history,  by  the  Bomber  end 
rank  of  its  visitors,  from  all  parts  of 
Prance.  and  fcon  foreign  ootutfries,  is 
stiUthe  rewert  of  fervent  chrietiaee,  who 
one  to  implore  within  its  walla  the 
patronage  of  the  Mother  of  Qpd,  and 
her  intereeaekm  in  behalf  of  themselves, 
and  their  country.  No  less  than  9000 
compumions  hare  taken  place  in  one 
week,  and,  daring  the  whole  of  the  ment- 
is* hbe  faithful  oontinoe  to  succeed 
each  other,  in  their  devotions  in  the 
church,  The  spectacles  here  display- 
ed, writes  an  ocular  witness,  am  well 
cdUnla&ed  to  animate  the  tepid,  and  to 
inspire  with  confidence  those,  who  qre 
moat  disposed  to  gloomy  apprehensions 
roqwwhmg  the  future. 

a,  V WEST  INDIES., 

,,  -Right  Bev.Dr.DahW  M°DonneU, 
jfjshppt9fT  Olympus.  end  Vicar  Apos- 
tolip#  i*  thf  J^est  Indies  after  visits 
iog  peveral  of  the  Islands,  of  his  extent 
s^re  y^ariate,  ivlntcty  arrived  in  this 
c-<Wdf3»  relating  to  his  dis; 

trick  His  Lordship  complains  of  great 
wont  pf  Pomhi  4o  meet  the  exigencies, 
of  tho  mission.  In  asyeraj  of  the  Islands, 
% .administered  the  sacrament  of 
c^rqwtjon  4 o several  hundreds  Ca- 
tholics. 


DOMESTIC  # MISCELLANEOUS,] 

We  haye  observed  that  opr  Eight 
Rev.  Prelate?  bpvq  displayed  grpakac- . 
tiyjty.and  pastoral  zeal,  during  the  wide, 
of  the  sum  me/,  fo  the  visitation  of  their, 
districts  i apd  we  areglad  tp  hear,  $hat 
they  have  found  ipasy  causes  of  conso- 
lation, in  the  improving  state  of  the  Ca- 
thplic  rpligjjofy  in  various  parts  of  Eag- 
ty?d. , In  North®”1*  Midland,  and 
tpndon  district,*,  the  number  of  chapels,, 
and  the  demand  for  Priests  is  increas- 
ing, , The  .presentations  for  conformation 
have  been  very  numerous.  Several  con- 


verts of  distinction , have  received  that 
suos  ament  at  their  hands.  4 
Bishop  Penswick  has  addressed  the  fol- . 
lowing  Pastoral  to  the  Faithful  of  the 
Northern  District  f 

To  the  Faithful,  Clergy  and  Laity,  of 
the  Northern  District ; — 

Dearly  beloved  brethren, 

By  the  lamented  death  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  a prelate  whose  virtues 
and  whose  prudence,  endeared  him  to 
all  who  jbad  the  happiness  to  know  him. 
the  administration  of  this  extensiye  dis- 
trict has  fallen  upon  roe 
Aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
charge,  and  conscious  of  my  own  weak- 
ness, I have,  ip  the  first  place,  to  imr 
place  the  support  and  guidance  of  Him, 
^ io  gives  the  good  spirit  to  them  that 
aek  him , Lake,  xi*  18,  and  in  the  next, 
to  up licit,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  pious 
prayers  of  all,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who 
compose  t,he  dock  committed  to  my 
Ctr% 

, We  live.  Beloved  Brethren,  in  fear- . 
fnj  and  porte  hlous  tiroes,  when  the  spi- 
rit of  irreligion  and  xsvolatisn  seems  to 
have  loosened  the  very  elements  of  Soci- 
ety, in  some  of  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom. Let  us  at  least,  the  Catholics  of 
this  epnntry,  keep  ourselves  untainted 
by  the  contagion,  and  stand  always  on 
our  guard  against  the  fceduetive  allure- 
qjsnt*  of  priof  iple?,  that  are  likely  ei- 
ther to  weaken  the  fidelity,  which  we 
owe  to  our  religion,  on  to  withdraw  us, 
fitom  the  obedience,  which  is  due  to  the 
law*.  , r ; 

. ,Oor  Religion  is  the  best  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  They 
manifested  their  attachment  to  it,  in  the, 
iqidft  of  persecution  and  sniftering,  and 
were  uncompromising,  whenever  fjtelinga 
or  interest  were  to  be  consulted,  or  pro- 
moted by  the  slightest  abandonment  of 
principle  or  duty : it  is  for  us  to  prove 
ours  in  trials  of  much  less  difficulty,  by 
resisting  tbs  pernicious  influence  of 
worldly  respect,  and  rejecting  the  doc- 
trines pf  men,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
liberality,  venture  (o  impugn  the  positive 
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atsurances  of  CJirbt  and  his  apostles. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  is  another  duty, 
strongly  inculcated  by  the  founders  of 
oar  faith.  Let  every  seal  be  subject  to 
higher  power* ; for  there  is  no  power 
hit  from  God;  and  those,  that  are , are 
ordained  of  God . Therefore,  he,  that 
resistetk  power,  resisteth  the  ereS- 
nance  of  God  And  they  that  resist , 
purchase  to  themselves  damnation, 
Rom.  xiii.  1,  2. 

As  children  of  Heaven,  we  have  bnt 
a miner  interest  in  the  concerns  of  this 
earth,  and,  while  we  live  in  it,  should 
use  the  world  as  if  we  used  it  not.  The 
fashion  of  this  world  p asset h away , 1 
Cor.  vii,  8}.  You  therefore , brethren, 
says  St  Peter,  2 Ep.  iii.  17,  18,  know- 
tug  these  things  before,  tahe  hoed,  lest9 
being  led  aside  by  the  error  of  the  un* 
wise,  you  fall  from  your  own  stedfast - 
mss*  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ . To  him  be  glory , both  now, 
and  unto  the  day  of  eternity . Amen. 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Europnm,  ar^d 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  the  Northern 
District  of  England. 

Durham,  Ang.  27th  1831. 

Sheffields  At  Sheffield,  August  25,  a 
solemn  Mass  da  Requiem  was  performed 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  late  Bi- 
shop, and  attended  by  the  neighbouring 
Clergy.  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  of  Wake- 
field, read  the  prayers  and  sang  the 
Mass,  assisted  by  Rev.  John  Jones,  of 
Hassop  as  Deacon,  and  Rev.  J.  Fondas, 
of  Ushaw  at  Sob-deacon,  Rev.  Geo.. 
Keasley  of  Sheffield,  was  Master  of  ce- 
remonies, Rev.  Geo.  Jinks,  of  Hather- 
aage,  and  Rev.  R.  W • Tate  of  Sheffield, 
also  assisted*  Mr.  Tate,  delivered  an 
appropriate  discourse,  in  which  he  eulo-  * 
gised  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  Pre- 
late ; but  as  few  depart  from  life  suffici- 
ently pure  to  be  immediately  admitted 
to  the  joys  of  the  divine  presence,  he  • 
exhorted  the  feithfal  to  join  .their  pray- 
ers with  the  holy  sacrifice,  for  the  speedy 


happiness  of  his  soul.  The  pulpit  and 
sanctuary  were  hung  with  black  cloth. 

Manchester.-  Among  the  many  excellent 
charitable  institutions,  with  which  Man- 
chester abounds.  Is  one  palled  Chatham's 
Hospital,  commonly  termed  die  College. 
This  establishment,  from  the  priority  of 
its  foundation,  as  well  as  from  its  gene- 
nerml  utility,  is  eminently  deserving  of 
notice.  This  building,  appropriated  for 
the  most  charitable  of  all  objects,  the 
support  and  education  Of  the  poor,  and 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  is  situ- 
ated on  a lofty  rook,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell.  In  a 
large  gallery,  in  this  adifice,  is  a very 
valuable  public  library,  founded,  and 
richly  endowed  by  Humphrey  Chetham, 
Esq.  ef  Clayton,  whose  will  is  dated 
16th  December  1651,  and  who  died  in 
1653.  This  library  contains  upwards 
of  15,000  volumes  in  various  languages, 
and  in  almost  every  branch  of  science, 
or  literature,  besides  some  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts. Access  may  be  had  to  it 
every  day,  exoept  a month  at  midsum- 
mer, and  another  at  Christmas. 

Some  idea  of  its  contents  may  be 
formed,  from  die  following  enumeration 
of  the  different  heads,  under  which  the 
books  are  arranged  in  the  catalogue, 
published  in  1791.  Biblia  Polyglotta— 
Biblia  Hebraica,  Syriaca,  Graeca,  Latina, 
Germanica,  Hispanica,  Anglica — Con* 
cordantiae— lnterpretes  Christiani,  et 
Rabbinici — SS,  Patres,  Graeci  et  Lati- 
ni,  (plerumque  ex  edit,  PP.  Cong.  S. 
Mauri.)  Since  the  compilation  of  thin 
catalogue,  I am  informed,  that  the  Bene- 
dictine editions  of  the  Fathers  that  were 
wanting,  have  been  supplied.  Biblio- 
thecae PP.  et  Auctaria — Scriptorum  ec- 
desiasticorum  coIlectiOnes— Concilia— 
Jus  Canonicum— Libri  Liturgici— Scrip- 
tores  Schokifici,  et  dogmatic! — Theolo- 
gia  Miscellanea  (obi  sunt  416  Tract  de 
Controversy  Catholicos  inter  et  Protes- 
tantes  in  Anglia)— Historia  Ecclesiasti- 
cs—Acta  Martyrum,  Sanctorum,  Ponti- 
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ficum,  Cardin&lium,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
College,  which  was  originally  built  iu  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  for  the  Wardens  and 
Fellows  of  the  adjoining  Collegiate 
Church,  seems  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ; 
as  it  was  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
bouses,  by  Henry  VIII.  and  stands,  as 
well  as  the  Church,  on  the  site  of  a Ro  , 
man  camp,  and  in  an  angle,  formed  by 
the  Irk  and  the  Irwell ; the  streams  of 
which  unite  under  the  lofty  and  craggy 
rock,  on  which  the  College  is  erected.  ( 

The  day  of  the  Coronation  was  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Catholics,  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  following 
are  the  accounts,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured,  and  for  which  we  beg 
to  thank  our  correspondents. 

Cossey . — On  the  Coronation  Day,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Cossey  were 
entertained  with  a good  dinner  by  the 
bounty  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  and  others,  who  made 
a liberal  subscription  for  the  occasion. 

A bulloclf,  seven  sheep,  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent beer,  bread  and  potatoes,  were 
provided,  and  nearly  a thousand  per- 
sons enjoyed  a hearty  dinner  in  the 
open  air,  in  Cossey  Park.  Temporary 
tables  were  erected,  with  a cross  table, 
under  an  awning,  at  which  Lord  Staf- 
ford’s youngest  son,  the  Honourable 
Francis  Stafford  Jerniugham,  presided, 
no  other  members  of  the  noble  family 
being  at  home  at  the  time.  The  din- 
net  was  served  with  admirable  regular- 
ity, and  the  provisions  disappeared  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  village  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  baud,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  a caravan  near  the  tables,  and 
played,  during  the  dinner,  the  animat- 
ing and  appropriate  tune  of  Oh  the 
roast  beef  of  old  England ! The  flag 
waved  on  the  tower  throughout  the 
day.  The  tent  was  adorned  with  ban- 
ners, bearing  the  words,  William  the 
Fourth , and  various  appropriate  devi- 
ces; and. a profusion  of  laurel  leaves, 
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tastefully  arranged  round  the  enclosure, 
where  the  eompany  were  feasting,  add 
ed  greatly  to  the  beautiful  effect  of  so 
many  lively  guests,  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  in  their  best  attire.  The 
health  of  our  gracious  sovereign  was 
drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  God  save  the  King,  was  sung  in 
chorus.  The  healths  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Stafford  were  drunk  with  three  times 
three,  most  loudly  and  joyfully  voci- 
ferated. Twelve  small  cannon  were 
stationed  close  by,  and  discharged  at. 
intervals  during  the  day,  the  surround- 
ing woods  repeating  their  report  with 
deep  and  lengthened  echoes.  Various 
feats  and  frolics  succeeded  the  dinner, 
such  as  wheeling  barrows  blindfolded, 
races,  and  the  like  ; and  the  festivities 
of  the  ifay  were  closed  by  a very  supe- 
rior display  of  fire  works,  in  the  Park. 
Among  many  other  able  and  ingenious 
artisans,  the  village  of  Cossey  possesses 
some  well  skilled  in  the  pyrotechnic 
art.  The  best  sky  rockets,  we  ever  saw, 
were  discharged  with  brilliant* effect  ; 
there  were  also  line  rockets,  which  suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; also  Roman  candles, 
wheels,  and  other  contrivances.  The 
baud  .played  during  the  exhibition,  and 
the  boys  as  usual,  enjoyed  their  favo- 
rite interludes,  with  abundance  of 
squibs  and  crackers.  The  day  passed 
off  admirably  well  in  every  respect,  and 
the  weather,  though  very  threatening 
at  times,  held  up,  with  the  exception  of 
very  slight  rain,  once  or  twice,  which 
did  not  at  all  derange  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainments,  and  the  night  was 
clear,  and  favourable  for  the  concluding 
exhibition  of  fire  works.  It  is  worth 
recording'that  not  the  least  remarkable 
among  the  happy  guests  was  old  Tom 
Allen,  the  faithful  valet  of  the  immor- 
tal Nelson,  so  often  mentioned  In  the 
lives  of  that  memorable  hero  ; the  man, 
who  supported  his  brave  master,  when 
his  arm  was  amputated,  off  Teneriffe. 
No  ouc  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  better 
than  old  Tom,  who  smoked  his  charac- 
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terial&e  tfkort  pipe,  to!  told  hie  M 
adventures,  with  the  most  glorious 
hilarity. 

Sir  Henry  Lawson,  Bart.— On  the 
Coronation  day,  this  munificent  Gatho- 
lie  Baronet,  at  bin  seat,  B rough-ball, 
Yorkshire,  regaled  all  his  labourers,  and 
workmen,  &c.  with  an  excellent  dinner, 
end  strong  old  ale,  and  punch. 

Neweastk. — Oh  Sunday  last,  the  Cor- 
onation of  the  King  was  celebrated  with 
great  sold  amity  *at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  in 
this  town*.  The  Rev.J.  Worswick  preach- 
ed an  eloquent  and  impressive  sermon, 
on  the  duly  and  obligation  of  loving  one’s 
country,  and  shewed,  that  a spirit  of  de- 
moted and  heroic  patriotism  had ^n  every 
ige,  both,  daring  the  times  of  dreadful 
persecution,  and  those  of  religious  liberty 
find  peace,  distinguished  the  professors 
of,  and  emanated,  as  from  a fountain  of 
noble  feeling,  and  exalted  sentiment, 
from  the  precepts,  and  character  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  blessings  of  hea- 
ven were  invoked  on  this  auspicious 
occasion,  on  our  beloved  country,  and 
its  patriotic,  and  reforming  Sovereign, 
and  the  Cortniatidn  anthem  was  sung. 
The  soletanitiee  of  the  day  concluded, 
with  ike  ceremony  of  benediction,  afld 
the  performance  of  a grand  Te  Drum, 
composed  by  Crann.  Mr*  Charles  Mil- 
ler presided  at  the  organ,  and  exhibited 
great  beanty,  and  splendour  of  execu- 
tion, a fine  delicacy  of  taste,  and  great 
science  and  ability.  Several  gentlemen 
of  the  choral  society  lent  their  power- 
ful assistance,  ( From  the  Tyne  Mercu- 
ry» Sept,  1&M. 

Birmingham. — At  Birmingham,  400 
children  of  the  Charity  Schools,  met  at  St 
Chad’s  chapel,  and  walked,  in  procession, 
te  St.  Peter’s,  where  they  were  address- 
ed by  Rev.  T.  M-  McDonnell,  who  point- 
ed out  to  them,  the  duty  of  loyalty,  and 
, exhorted  them  to  join  in  fervent  prayer, 
lihile.be  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 


tfahdtar*  to  obtam/rom  God  bkoisgs 
on  both  their  King  and  their  Country. 
They  were,  afterward*,  regaled  with 
Roost  Beef,  and  Plum- pudding. 

At  Manchester,  we  leans  from  the 
Papers,  4000  Children  walked  m pm- 
cession. 

The  Catholics,  at  Grantham,  havwnn 
opportunity  of  assisting  at  the  klplf  Sa- 
crifice, every  Sunday*  Rev.  WuoeC 
ing,  late  of  OreaweU,  is  the  missionary 
there.  This  will  be  useftd  intelligienee 
to  Catholics,  travelling  from  London  in* 
to  the  north.  Row  Mr**,  Tempest#*  a* 
present  in  the  cetirse  of  his  theological 
studies,  at  Oucott,  devotes  a considers* 
ble  portion,  of  hispropeety  io  the  kuildt 
ing  of  a new.  chapel,,  andiho  ewdow- 
ment  of  the  mission.  1 | > < ^ 

, A Society  is  formed,  or  ahoni  to;  be 
formed,  to  distribute  Prayer  Boek*i,G*» 
techisms,  and  Testaments  to  the  poor* 
We  have  not  learned,  whether  it  has 
yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Bi- 
shops-.- 1 - >1,.,:'  • ; * 

I ■-  4 - • v Co  . i • . . J' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cathohfc 
ckrgy,  in  the  eountteS  of  Itorthuia  Wt- 
land*  Durham.  Atid  N«Wfl&3tie*m*Tyfto 
was  held  in  the  latter  named  place,  on 
Tuesday,  August  SOth.  They  nearly  alt 
attended*  The  Right  Rev.  Dr*  Peas- 
wkk  was  present  at  this  meeting 
They  afterwards  dined  together*  at  Mr. 
Fletcher’s,  Turk’s  Head  luo*4,  . • . 

On  Monday,  the  12th  of  Sept,  tbs 
Newcastle  Catholic  Friendly  Society 
held  its  ninth  anniversary  meetings  be- 
ing  the  first  Monday  after  the  8th  tost, 
(the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.)  pur- 
suant  to  the  rules.  . . 

The  members  attended  the  chapel, 
and  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  re* 


* The  resolutions  passed  at  this  meat* 
flHk  grill  be  jnsertsd  in  our  neigU  > 
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•peoted  pastor  of  the  town*  Itbe  Rev. 
James  Worswick,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
ploring (he  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  in  favour  of  the  institution  ; after 
which  he  addressed  them,  in  a very  im- 
prasaive,  and  appropriate  discourse.  He 
took  occasion  to  eulogise  die  society,  tor 
the  relief  it  had  afforded  to  the  nume- 
«ws  indigent  and  sick,  attached  to  his 
congregation,  and  the  maintenance  it 
W afforded  to  those,  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  parochial  support  He  exhort- 
«d  them  to  persevere  in  their  laudable 
fserttons  to  ke^p  in  existence  se  me- 
ritorious an  institution. 

Tbs  society  has  to  lament  the  loss  of 
a good  benefactor,  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Br.  Smith.  His  Imrdskip  sent  the  socie- 
ty a donation,  a.  little  before  his  death, 
accompanied  with  his  Lordship’s  good 
wishes  for  its  prosperity. 

This  society  has  become  nn  annual 
•sbsoriberto  the  Newcastle  Infirmary, 
which  will  be  a farther  advantage  to 
to  the  siek  of  this  catholic  institution. 

A petition,  numeroosly  and  respecta- 
bly signed,  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Rome,  from  Newcastle,  praying  tor  the 
abolition  of  the  Protestant  Cbarch  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland ! Tempora  muton- 
tur. 

Mr.  CharUo  Butler.  — HU  present 
Majesty  seems  really  desirous  to 
obliterate,  gradually,  from  the  Ca- 
tholic mind,  the  recollection  of  the 
wrongs  of  ages.  We  rejeioe  to  learn, 
that  the  dignity  of  King's  counsel  has 
been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Bntler,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  that  in  the  most 
handsome  manner.  Sir  Thomas  Den- 
man, Attorney  Qeneral,  who  was  for- 
merly Mr.  Butler's  pnpil,  informed  him 
of  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
apply  for  a grant  of  this  dignity  for  him, 
if  he  would  consent  to  accept  it  Hav- 
ing given  fhis  consent,  Mr.  Butler  was, 
oa  the  15th  of  August,  appointed  to  this 
aew  rank  by  His  Majesty,  by  patent 


ssi 

under  the  royal  sign  manual  The  K in$ 
was  pleased  to  accompany  the  ant  with 
an  expression,  that  “ he  was  happy  1* 
confer  an  honour  on  so  learned,  and 
worthy  a person  n Mr.  Butler  is  the 
first  English  Catholic,  upon  whom  the 
dignity  has  been  ooaferred  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  ought  to  hi 
presented  at  court ; but  his  advanced 
age  has  been  admitted,  as  a dispensa- 
tion. On  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of 
Emancipation,  iu  1899,  he  was  pvesOnt- 
to  the  late  King,  and  graciously  receiv- 
ed. We  should  add,  that  the  dignity  of 
King's  counsel  is  attended  with  a salary 
of  £40  a year,  and  the  ofice  of  Bencher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Sacristy  of  the  chapel,  attached 
to  St  Edmuod's  College,  Old  Hpll 
Green,  took  fire  on  Good  Friday  last 
The  loss  sustained  is  estimated  ml 
£100.  Some  of  the  students  had  a nar- 
row escape:  those,  who  were  in  the  gal- 
lery, had  ‘to  slide  down  the  pillars,  and 
were  nearly  being  suffocated  by  the  inr 
toose  smoke.  A great  confusion  was, 
necessarily,  caused  by  this  accident 

IRELAND. 

Catholic  Bishop*9  petition  in  favour 
of  poor  laves.— The  following  is  a flte 
rent  copy  of  the  admirable  petition  of 
the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland,  on  the 
svbjedt  of  a legal  provision  tor  the  poos. 
M We  hope,”  says  the  Dublin  Evoning 
Foot,  u that  the  Protestant  Prelates  of 
Ireland,  will  enable  us,  in  a day  or  two, 
to  lay  before  oor  readers  a petition, 
from  that  most  wealthy  and  influential 
body,  on  the  same  subject:'' — 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  nnd 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled,  the 
petition  of  the  undersigned  Bishops, 
professing  the  Romeo  Catholic  Reli- 
gion in  Ireland,  nod  humbly  shew- 
eth, 

That  ' petitioners  have  witnessed,  tor  a 
series  of  years,  hnd  with  the  deepest  af- 
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diction  of  mind  and  heart,  that  distress 
of  the  labouring  [and  destitute  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  now  arrests  the 
Attention  of  your  Honourable  House, 
and  excites  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Petitioners  have  marked  the  progress 
of  this  distress;  its  regular  increase  from 
year  to  year ; as  well  as  the  immediate 
and  well' known  causes,  from  which  it 
springs : they  have  also  seen  and  la- 
mented its  necessary  effects,  showing 
themselves  in  illegal  combinations,  in 
outrages  against  persons  and  property, 
and  in  the  too  frequent  recurrence,  with- 
in certain  districts,  of  famine  and  dis- 
ease . 1 

Petitioners  have  never  ceased  to  hope, 
that,  the  great  cause  of  political  and  re- 
ligious discord  in  Ireland  being  remov- 
ed, your  Honourable  House  would, 
without  delay,  devote  its  attention  to 
the  wants,  which  prey  upon  the  labori- 
ous and  destitute  classes  of  the  Irish 
Pfeople ; that  you  would  not  suffer  fa- 
mine to  ravage  a country,  not  only  fer- 
tile and  productive,  but  abounding  with 
provisions ; nor  permit  disease  to  grow 
and  spread  itself  amid  a healthful  and 
vigorous  population,  entrusted  by  Pro- 
vidence to  your  superintending  care  ; for 
Petitioners  humbly  submit,  that  to  your 
Honourable  House,  it  most  especially 
appertains,  to  so  apportion  the  burdens 
of  the  several  classes  of  the  comnfonity, 
and  so  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Commonwealth,  as  that  the 
poor  be  not  goaded  by  want  into  acts 
of  ootrage,  or  left  to  perish,  unheeded 
by  those  whom  their  toil  had  enriched. 

Petitioners,  unskilled  in  those  means, 
well  known  to  your  Honourable  House, 
whereby  the  resources  of  nations  are 
called  forth  to  enrich  some  classes,  and 
yield  abundance  of  food  and  raiment  to 
all,  who  deserve  them,  do  not  presume  to 
point  out  any  other  remedy  for  the  dis- 
tress prevailing  in  Ireland,  than  one, 
which  is  founded  on  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  unchangeable  justice,  and  on  that 


precept  of  Almighty  God,  which  is,  *t 
once,  the  foundation  and  fulfilment  of 
the  Christian  law.  But,  may  it  please 
your  Honourable  House,  this  justice  re- 
quires, that,  in  a laud  of  plenty,  the  la- 
bourer be  supplied  with  a sufficiency  of 
those  necessaries  of  life,  which  his  own 
hands  have  raised ; and  Christian  Charity 
cannot  consist  with  an  order  of  things, 
wherein  one  class  of  men  abonnd,  even 
to  profusion,  whilst  another  is  left  to  en- 
dure the  pressure  of  extreme  want.  , 

God,  may  it  please  yonr  Honourable 
House,  is  the  father  of  the  indigent — -it  is 
by  his  power  you  legislate.  ‘ He  is  pro- 
voked to  anger,  when  the  poor  are  ne- 
glected or  oppressed — u He  transfers 
kingdoms  from  one  people  to  another, 
because  of  injustices,  and  wrongs,  and 
iujuries,  and  divers  deceits.” 

Yonr  Honourable  House  should  fear 
Him,  atid  ensure  His  protection  to  this 
mighty  empire,  by  extending  your  care 
to  his  poor. 

The  complaints  of  the  destitute  in  Ire- 
land1 are,  like  their  distress,  deep  and 
widely  extended,  but  unaccustomed  to 
approach  the  legislature— deprived  of 
that  sympathy  which  a well  Constituted 
society  affords — ignorant  of  the  proper 
means,  whereby  to  draw  attention  to 
their  sufferings,  they  are  led  by  their 
enraged  passions,  to  combine  unlawful- 
ly, to  violate  the  law,  and  to  aggravate, 
by  their  own  unruly  conduct,  the  wants 
or  the  oppressions  under  which  they  la- 
bour. Petitioners  therefore,  as  their 
Pastors  and  Guardians,  as  the  Deposita- 
ries of  their  cares  and  sufferings,  and  as 
the  organs  of  their  reasonable  hopes  and 
desires,  entreat  yonr  Honourable  House 
not  to  be  insensible  to  their  wants  ; but, 
whilst  you  exert  your  wisdom,  in  devis- 
ing means  for  the  employment  of  those, 
vriio  can  labonr,  to  be  just  and  merciful 
to  those,  who  are  unable  to  earn  their 
daily  bread,  and  to  make  for  them,  oat 
of  the  abundance  enjoyed  by  the  weal- 
thy, such  legal  provisions,  suited  to  the 
means  of  the  country,  as  to  the  wisdom 
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of  your  Honourable ' Hbuse  may  appeaV 
meet. — And  Petitioners,  as  in  duty 
bouod,  will  ever  pray.  •*  1 

Justice  in  Ireland  to  Catholics — Al- 
lusion has' been  often  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  O’Connell  to  the  affair  at 
MagherU.  We  think  it  will  'prove  intie-  ' 
resting  to  onr  readers,  if  we  present  to 
them  air  account  of  that  affair,  which 
we  extract  froth  a letter  Of  Mr.  EnsOr,  an 
Irish  Protestant  gentleman. 

The  facts  are  thus  stated  in  evidence. 
“Oh  the  19th  of  last  November,' a large 
body  of  :©rartgemen  ’ marched  through 
Magbera,>-1— said  the  King's  counsel— “to 
transact  some  business S*  This  business 
was  to  make  Orangemen,  hnd,  for  this 
purpose,  they  had  come  from  Tyrone, 
and  marched,  Attest  font  miles  through 
the  co*Utey,if*tbey  wfctrt  no  farther  than 
across  the  Batrif.*  AftdT  transacting  their 
business,  and,  probably',  sitting  up  all ' 
night,  these  innocent  itinerants  in  tbeir 
vocation,  to  the  amotiAt  of  seventeen  or 
twenty,  returned.  1 The  King's  counsel 
slated— **  these  persons  were  returning 
through  the  town  of  Magbera,  on  Satur- 
day, the" 24th  of  November ; they  were ' 
unarmed,  and  proceeding  peaceably 
they  bad  with  them  some  instruments  of 
music,  such  as  drums  and  fifes,  and  were 
in  procession,  ©entlemeri,  I think  it 
right  to  state  to  you,  under  these  cir- k 
cunutances,  that,  in  point  of  law,  this  did 
not  constitute  a n illegal  assembly  ; they  ' 
were  not  in  snch  numbers,  as  to  excite 
terror  or  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  any 
persons— they  were  not  liable  to  be  in- 
terfered with.”  They  were  proceeding 
peaceably  t Is  marching  with  military 
mnsic  in  procession,  a peaceable  act  ? 
And. is  from  seventeen  to  twenty  persons' 
so  marching  in  procession,  legal,  because' 
they  cannot,  says  this  counsel,  excite 
terror  or  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
any  persons.  What  law  says  this? 
What  judge  contemplating  this  miserable 
country  could  utter  such  nonsense?  The' 
mere  beatiog  a drum  excites  terror,’ as'  it* 
associates  the  horrid  persecutions,  which 


ronsed  the  indignation  of  the  late  Lord  ' 
Gosford,  and  induced  him  to  publish  his 
celebrated  address.  These  twenty 
Orangemen  were  proceeding  peaceably  ? 
Were  not  the  people  of  Maghera  at 
peace  and  at  home,  nntil  these  men  from 
Tyrone,  returning  from  their  Orange  or- 
gies, broke  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
the  village  ? They  were  playing  at  first, 
the  Highland  Laddie,  This  legal  pro- 
cession of  twenty  Orangemen  was  like 
fighting  Gregory , in  Romeo  and  Juliet , 
and  seem  to  be  very  anxions  to  have  the 
law  on  their  side.  Thus,  being  of  the 
unoffending  number  of  twenty,  they  play- 
ed witlf  great  and  little  drum,  and  fifes 
and  bugle,  the  inoffensive  tune  of  the 
Highland  Laddie , on  entering  the  village; 
The  witness  said,  no  tune  was  played  till 
they  were  coming  into  the  town  of  Jlagh- 
era-^-they  changed  the  tune  in  the  town 
to  the  Protestant  Boys — they  were  attack-  ' 
ed  just  as  they  commenced  the  tune  of  the  > 
Protestant  Boys. — This  was  the  evidence ' 
of  Clements,  the  crown  witness  ; and  it  f 
concurs  with  that  of  the  other  witnesses. 
On  this  there  was  a scuffle,  and  the 
drums  were  broken  by  the  Magbera 
men.  This  damage  to  the  drums,  with  ' 
which  every  townland,  for  miles  ahmnd; 
is  provided,  to  disturb  and  alarm  ihe 
peaceable  of  all  persaasions,  was  consi-". 
dered  by  the  faction  a mortal  injury,  an 
irreparable  offence.  Thence,  on  Satur- 
day evening  and  Sunday,  they  were  em- 
ployed in  warning  the  brotherhood  to  ‘ 
collect.  On  Monday  morning,  they 

proceeded  from  Tyrone  to  Verner’s 
Bridge.  Some  parley  was'  held  by 
Colonel  Verner  with  them.  He  went  to 
breakfast.  They  climbed  the  bridge 
gate.  He  and  two  yeomen  officers  over- 
took them,  before  they  reached  Magbera* 
Whatever  efforts  they  made  to  protect 
the  village  were  vain,  for  the  houses ' 
and  fnrniture  were  destroyed— every 
window,  and  frame,  and  door  were  forc- 
ed, and  the  fnrniture  was  reduced  to  one 
medley  of  ruin.  Let  the  reader  consi- 
der 'the  general  destruction,  when,  in  a 
village,  on  the  banks  of  Loughneab,  con- 
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sistrng-  of  about  thirty  houses,  it  cost 
Lord  Charlemont,  to  whom  the  Tillage 
belongs,  about  £400  to  repair  the  gros- 
ser damage,  and  that  nearly  as  much 
more  is  still  lost  to  the  unhappy  inhabi- 
tants. Besides  this  desolation  of  pro- 
perty, many  murders  would  have  been 
committed,  had  not  the  men  of  Maghera 
fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Orange  mob, 
beyond  the  river ; for  a simple  boy,  the 
son  of  the  widow  Campbell,  who  had 
lost  his  mind  for  the  violent  death  of  his 
father,  was  shot  at  and  wounded,  in  his 
mother's  house,  and  she,  as  other  wo- 
men of  the  village,  was  buffeted  by  the 
ruffians.  This  prodigious  outrage,  this 
enormity,  exceeding  the  days  of  “to  Hell 
or  to  Connaught,*'  smote  all  who  heard 
it,  whose  hearts  were  not  callous  by  as- 
cendency, and  the  glorious  memory — the 
violence  was  acknowledged  by  Secretary 
Gregory,  for  it  happened,  while  he  linger- 
ed in  office,  and  the  ticdoulevreux  detain- 
ed our  Anglesey  in  London.  Startled  with 
the  event,  and  anxious  to  preoccupy  the 
public  expectation,  some  magistrates 
hastily  met  at  Maghera,  a few  days  after* 
the  disturbance.  As  the  leading  magis- 
trates were  notorious  Orangemen,  and 
all,  except  one  or  two,  being  supposed 
to  have  a high  Protestant  leaning— the 
people  refused  to  attend  them.  Two  or 
three  were  compelled  to  appear  by  the 
polioe.  These  magistrates  made  a re- 
port— which  the  new  government  in  the 
hey-day  of  its  investiture,  thought  so 
utterly  insufficient,  that  Lord  Anglesey 
determined  to  have  a special  investiga- 
tion, and  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Perrin 
was  sent  down  to  Lurgan.  I have  no , 
more  doubt,  but  he  acted  ably  and  con- 
scientiously, than  that  government,  when 
they  undertook  to  re-establish  the  O- 
range  yeomen,  cushioned  all  bis  recom- 
mendations. The  government  conld 
not,  however,  refnse  to  direct  a crown 
prosecution — which  eventually,  such  is 
the  vicissitude  of  political  manoeuvres, 
changed  actually  to  a prosecution  of  the 
persons,  fat  whose  relief  tb^ inquiry,  wok 
institute)!.  From  the  day,  rijst.fot. 


Orange  yeomanry  wore  tq  be  vectored 
, to  court  favour , to  the  eeovictien  Of  the 
Maghera  men,  everything  connected 
with  their  eause,  which  Government  bed 
undertaken,  wen  neglected,  forgotten, 
mismanaged,  perverted.  I say,  the  peo- 
ple of  Maghera  were  betrayed,  and  that4 
their  rights  were  compromised  bj'intti* 
goers,  for  the  infamous  project  of  conci- 
liating the  Orangemen,  at  the  eacpeSse 
Ireland's  eternal  rights,  I , hurry  r Over* 
the  neglect  and  mismanagement*  dbe^ 
preparatory  to  the  trials,  mid  during  the* 
trials ; and  merely- say,  >tbe  Maghera  Gum 
tholics  were  found  guilty,  of  course,  and4 
the  Orangemen,  of  course y were-acrefeiad 
ed  or  acquitted.  We  now  come,  to  the 
sentence  of  the  six  Maghera  men,  tried 
and  found  guilty— four  werteehteaced 
to  three  month's  imprisonment,  asd^teoi 
to  five  months'  imprisonment?  bdt,  the 
marchers  And  counter- marchers;  vidtit 
military  musio,  on  - the  19t)r  and  26th, 
and  the  destroyers,  and  robbers,  and 
burners  on  the  IKrtd— for,  in- many  cases, 
they  attempted  to  Are  (be  hoSses,  whibh 
1 saw,  and  otetbeo  and  money-mere  sto- 
len from  foe  houses  -by  them^r-efccaped 
without  censure  or  lorvSctmu.— They 
now  triumph  and  rejoise  At  theiv impu- 
nity ; but  the  Maghera  men  are  bold  is 
prison.-  Had  the  Maghera  men  been* 
guilty  ef  an  unprovoked  offeace— had 
they  gone  abroad  m the  Orangemen; 
ranging  the  country,. and  courting  a riot-, 
had  they  been  convicted  ef  a greater  crime 
than  they  have  been,  and  byn-oonaciwH 
tious  jury,  would  not  their  losses , and 
sufferings  have  expiated  the  offence? 
But,  I say,  they  committed  the  slightest 
offence  legally,  even  if  these  twenty 
marauders  were  not  an  illegal  assem?. 
blage.  They  were  , in  their,  village,  at 
peace,  busied  in  their  daily  industry, 
when  the  Orangemen,  broke  iiy.apwr 
them,  in  procession,  bearding  them  at 
their  homes,  galling  them  with  mditary 
music,  and  rousing  their  indignation,  by 
a tuna  of  bravado,  offensive  to  them,  ms ; 
Irishmen  and  Catholics. . Had  ibeuafei 
hcem  - reversed-f-had  twenty . Cntholies . 
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ttirihri  hi  proteamon*  day  after  4j, 
thro ogh  mm  Orange  village,  to  swear  ]iu 
tofpHf  beyend  tU  Baaa— had  they 
played  iVtrkk’a  Day  toil*  Orangemen, 
on  military  instruments— drums,  fifes* 
ansi  bugle# — bow  would  they  have  boon 
tauitod?  They  weald  have  been  shot 
with  Brunswick  or  yeoman  guns ; and 
what  good*  Pkotestaet  would  not  have 
paoualpodeiciefted*  they  deserved  death 
for  then  illegal  assembling,  and  for  the 
ptodigHMM  crime  of  swearing  men  into 
secret  snemties.  1 repeat,  the  Maghera 
and  enutariltod*  the  slightest  offence  for 
the/-  most'  provoking  insolence  — they 
brake  the  instrument  played  on*  and  a 
sffBc  ensued.  ■ If  this  were  not  a very 
todgatplkooTreotioa  for  snob  an  insult, 
to -Irishman.  hy  law*  should  have  ne 
prarioba*  affections,  resentment*  instinct 
•ofhe^ibdnldr  want  recollection,  heaving* 
aM»necve*  to  foe},  and^nasoles  tocoa- 
trtot  ahd  expand*  ke  should  ho  a wsdk> 
ihg  clod  i^and,  because  be  was  nob  that 
clod*  the . Maghera  mon  wereaenUactd 
tHtome,mnd  ffve  months’  imprisonment, 
wbtu  .three  destroyers  were  exculpated 
tod  at  large?  Hato  poor  is  the  fobie  of 
the  solf  said  the  lsmh  to  these  fasts  M 
TbnyfwWsdweutenced  to  three  aad  five 
iitdthsf  imprisonment*  after  such  com- 
pHtoM  lingering*;  1 by  these  very  O- 
to^easem^thtonselves  foreed  to  fly— 
while  their » wires  and  children  ware 
abandoned  to  this  banditti— their  henseS 
wieokeri*  their1  furniture  and  domestic 
ntenasls  mashed  and  broken— they  and 
tod  thevr  ikmilits  exposed,  for  n conei- 
derabie  tine*  te  ■ the  inctemeney  of  fie 
sriater— -mil  hp— fimion— nothing  drae 
tosvhg  abort?  withont  purpose— in- 
fairing  from  passengers  — distracted 
with  reports— all  dismay  and  trepida- 
tion— for  the  destroyers  threatened  the 
women*  on  leaving  the  village*  that  they 
Weald  return  and  take  vengeance  on 
their  sons  aad  husbands.  Yet*  after  all 
this,  toe  Maghera  men  are  farther  to  be 
panicked*  with  throe  afid ' five  months* ' 
imprisonment,  for  an  orange  dram  and 
fife  tore  - broken.  There  is  so  mash1 


stick  and  parchment  sore  sacred*  in, the, 
eye  of  the  Irish  law*  than  the  ljvee,  for* 
tones*  and  well  being  of  a whole  village 
of  Catholics.  Thas*  this  . affair  ends  as 
it  began— and  the  enormity  of  the  sen-, 
tence  on  these  men*  whose  sufferii^f 
had  already  expiated  a calendar  of  of- 
fences, will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
executive  to  interfere,  and  thus  enable 
the  admirers  of  our  code  and  govern- 
ment to  glorify  the  prerogative*  which 
ministers,  in  Ireland*  justice  in  mercy— 
in  Ireland*  u .the  Niobe  of  nations.” 

GEORGE  ENSOR.  . 

Ardross*  August  I,  1831. 

OBITUARY. 

At  Maynootb,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  the  Raw.  P.  Brenan, 
P.  P.  of  Maynootb  and  Leixlip.  t 

We  announce,  with  sifacere  regret* 
the  death  of  this  respectable  And  ranch 
venerated  Clergyman.  It  was  Ins  lot 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  Pastoral 
Office,  in  this  country,  daring  a long 
and  eventful  period  of  its  history* 
Throughout  his  lengthened  career,  a 
marked  attention  to  all  the  dnties  of  a 
Christian  pastor  secured  for  him  ibe 
respect  and  affection,  both  of  his  fellow? 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  of  the 
people  confided  to  his  spiritual  care* 
Whilst  distinguished  for  exactness  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions*’ 
Mr.  Brecon  was  not  an  mindful  of  wba| 
he  owed  to  thecivil  welfare  of  his  conn? 
try.  In  discharging  bis  obligations  as  a 
eUixen,bc  always*  bowsver*  remembered 
that  the  character*  he  was  invested  with# 
required  of  him,  to  be  the  minister  of 
peuce  and  goodwill  among  men.  By 
pursuing  the  wise  course,  to  whieh  bio 
just  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  religion 
and  to  society,  conducted  him,  be  hap* 
pily  won  the  Confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  those,  wW  were  acquainted  with  his 
character.  Te  bis  brethren  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  bis  learning  and  great  experi- 
ence made  hie  iocietypee ulierly  desrabfe* 
Over  his  parishioners  his  ad  vibe  had 
an  influence,  that  attested  their  entire 
reliance,  on  the  wisdom  and  parental 
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affection  of  their  pastor.  His  charity  to  Rev.  Marlin  Firming,  0.  S.  F— This 
the  poor,  whilst  studiously  unostentati-  venerable  ecclesiastic,  died  on  Wedaes- 

ous,  was  liberal,  and  worthy  of  one  day.  Sept.  14th,  at  the  'advanced I age  of 

called  to  be  a husband  to  the  widow,  87  years,  at  the  Franciscan  Friary  of 

and  a father  to  the  orphan.  With  the  Carrickbeg,  of  which  he  was  president 

importance  of  securing  for  the  children  • On  Friday,  the  16th  Sept  the  Rev. 

of  the  poor  an  education  suited  to  their  M.  B.  Keogh,  Catholic  Rector  of  Bnl- 

condition,  Mr.  Brenan  was  deeply  im-  doyle  and  Howth. 

pressed.  The  conviction ; that  the  inter-  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Coro  fin,  cele- 

ests  of  the  poor  female  children,  under  brated  for  his  powerful  co-operation  in 
his  care,  could  not  be  better  consulted,  the  Clare  election, 
than  by  the  establishment  of  a Pre-  August  26th.  in  London,  Thomas  Er- 
sentation  Convent  in  his  parish,  in-  rington,  Jun  Esq.  son  of  Thomas  Er- 

ducedhim  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  rington,  of  Clints,  in  Yorkshire,  Esq. 

erection  of  such  an  institution  there.  aged  22.  His  remains  were  interred  in 

Before  his  death,  he  had  the  happiness  the  Catholic  Chapel,  at  Moorfields. 

to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  those  Aug.  28th.  at  Preston,  after  a few 

advantages,  which  his  piety  anticipated  days  illness  of  a fever.  Miss  Esther 

from  the  introduction  of  the  religions  Gradwell,  aged  25,  niece  to  the  Right 

ladies  of  the  Presentation  order,  into  his  Rev.  Dr.  Gradwell. 

parish.  Having  faithfully  devoted  a Sept.  1st.  in  the  90th  year  of  bis  age, 
long  life  to  the  service  of  God,  and  at  the  Convent  of  th?  Benedictine  Nuns, 
welfare  of  his  brethren,  he  received.  Bishop’s  House,  Winchester,  the  Rev. 
with  that  calm  composure,  which  be-  Abbd  Le  Marcand.  This  respectable 

longs  to  the  virtuous  only,  the  an-  French  ecclesiastic  emigrated  from  his 

nouncement,  'that,  for  him,  this  world  native  country,  during  the  atrocities  of 
would  shortly  be  no  more.  From  the  the  Jacobin  revolution;  and  had  been 

moment  of  this  announcement,  his  38  years  spiritual  director  of  the  above- 
thoughts were  unceasingly  fixed  on  the  Mentioned  religious  establishment  He 

concerns  of  the  life  to  come.  By  the  was  buried  in  the  ancient  Catholic  cerae- 

fervent  exercise  of  thosesublime  virtues,  tery,  near  the  City.  We  believe  that 

that  are  peculiarly  required  in  the  last  Monsieur  Le  Marcand  was  the  happy 

stage  of  mortality,  he  laboured  to  pre-  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  the  Rev. 

pare  his  soul  to  appear  before  its  crea-  John  Quick,  late  President  of  St.  Mary’s 

tor,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  Di-  College,  Oscott.  ' 

vine  presence.  In  a truly  Christian  Mr.  Overens.  Oldham;  Rev.  S. 
spirit  of  patience  and  repentance,  he  M’Carthy,  R.  C.  Curate,  of  Rathmines. 

endured  those  sufferings,  that  are  the  Charlemont  Mall,  near  Dublin;,  and 

harbingers  of  approaching  dissolution,  Mr.  Simon  Fox,  of  Dublin,  drowned  in 

till  at  length  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  Rothsay  Castle  ; buried  together, 

his  creator’s  hands,  on  Sunday,  the  21st  In  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  the.  Rev. 
of  August.  His  remains  were,  on  the  David  Hearn,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Fran- 

following  Tuesday,  conveyed  to  the  cis.  From  his  ordination,  he  was  at- 

ce  me  tery  of  the  Church  of  the  Concep-  tached  to  a Convent  of  his  order  m Oar- 

tion.  In  every  part  of  the  parish,  rickbeg,  in  the  County  of  Waterford.; 

through  which  the  funeral  procession  At  the  presentation  Convent,  Dungar- 

passed,  the  assembled  multitudes.  evinc7  van,  Mrs-  M.  B.  FennelL 

ed  their  unfeigned  affliction,  for  the  loss,  R.  I P- 

of  so  good  a pastor.  ’.  Errata  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

- -4- — - , 

Printed  by  It,  P . Stone,  5,  Cherry  Street,  Birmingham , 
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Systema  Theologicum  de  Leibnitz . Paris,  1819. 

We  should  deem  ourselves  possessed  of  no  ordinary  share  of  pre- 
sumption, were  we  to  ascribe  to  our  own  merits  the  very  ample 
encouragement,  which  our  journal  has  hitherto  received.  We  are 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  more  faults  than  an  indulgent  public  is  inclin- 
ed to  discover,  and  do  not  intend  to  preclude  improvement  by  assum- 
ing the  infallibility  of  our  press.  But,  while  we  think  humbly  of  our 
selves  upon  sins  of  commission,  we  are  more  reckless,  we  confess,  of 
charges  of  omission.  We  are  too  young  in  our  career,  to  have  erred 
grievously  on  this  poiut,  and  have  not  yet,  we  conceive,  arrived  at  the 
term,  where  we  can  fairly  be  reproached  with  having  neglected  a dirty. 
But  that  reproach  might  become  sustainable,  and  we  ourselves  could 
scarcely  justify  it,  either  to  our  conscience  or  our  judgment,  if  we  al- 
lowed  twelve  months  to  pass  over  our  heads  without  calling  public 
attention  to  a most  extraordinary  work,  which  deserves  to  be  received 
with  the  same  interest  here,  as  it  has  been  received  by  our  Continental 
brethren.* 

Of  the  illustrious  names,  that  adorned  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries, 
few  have  attained  a higher  celebrity  than  Qodfrid  William  Leibnitz. 
Amidst  a wide  field  of  prominent  figures,  he  rose  in  bold  relief.  His 
master  mind  grappled  with  every  subject  within  the  circle  of  the  sci- 
ences : and,  in  the  various  departments  of  mathematics,  physics,  juris- 
prudence, history  and  antiquities,  he  struck  out  sparks  and  scattered 


* Although  the  work  hat  been  in  print  above  ten  years,  it  has  been  known  to  the 
English'  public  only  by  certain  references  made  to  it  in  the  Vindication  of  his.  ijn~ 
mortal  work,  by  the  Right  Rev.  .Dr*  Trererne,  Bishop  of  Strasbarg,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  O.  Hosenbeth. 
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lights,  and  thought  and  wrote  as  acutely  and  profoundly,  as  if  a given 
single  branch  had  been  the  exclusive  object  of  his  investigation.  In 
mathematics,  he  contended  for  supremacy  with  Newton ; in  metaphy- 
sics he  ranged  without  a rival ; and  had  the  honour  of  establishing  a 
school  of  philosophy,  where  -his  system  was  -received  as  law,  where 
great  men  enrolled  themselves  his  disciples,  and  undertook  to 
develope,  expound  and  enforce  his  doctrines.  “ His  authority/'  says 
Reid,  “ is  still  so  great  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  that  they  are  con- 
sidered as  bold  spirits,  and  a kind  of  heretics,  who  dissent  from  him 
in  anything."  (Essays,  ii.) 

But  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  deal  with  his  philosophy.  Neither 
wquld  his  character  of,  philosopher  prepossess  us  much  in  favour  of 
his  theology.  We  are  very  shy,  we  confess,  of  philosophic  theologi- 
ans, and  particularly  suspicious  of  the  French  and  German  schools 
In  the  nature  of  things,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  [Philosophy  has 
been  denominated  the  handmaid  of  Divinity,  and,  if  it  knew  its  own 
province,  it  ought  really  to  be  so.  It  ought  to  be  as  conversant  in  the 
deficiencies,  as  it  affects  to  be  in  the  capabilities,  of  reason ; it  ought 
to  feel  its  own  wants,  as  well  as  its  own  powers;  it  ought  to  have 
formed  a just  estimate  of  its  own  duties,  and  the  precise  objects  of  its 
legitimate  investigation;  and,  having  conducted  its  votaries  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Divinity,  it  ought  to  sit  down  as  the  reputable  porter  of  the 
gate,  and  not  presume  to  propound  oracles  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary.  Yet?  from  causes,  which  we  can  explain,  more  easily  than 
excuse,  this  is  precisely  what  it  has  not  done.  Philosophy  has  run  riot 
in  the  house  of  God.  It  has  approached  the  Deity  in  tumult,  rather 
than  submission ; it  has  avowed  a general  dissatisfaction  with  his  su- 
pernatural and  moral  administration^  and  believing  itself  much  more 
competent  than  the  Almighty  to  decide  what  is  most  suitable  to  the 
“wants  of  the  age"  and  the  “increasing  intelligence  of  the  times," 
it  thrusts  its  “ new  constitution  " on  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  as 
the  only  code,  under  which  he  is  to  count  on  the  future  allegiance  of 
his  creatures.  But  we  must  not  meddle  with  the  politics  of  Philoso- 
phism,lest  we  embroil  ourselves  with  some  “Provisional  government," 
that  has  just  volunteered,  ad  interim , to  take  the  world  on  its  shoulders. 

In  sober  seriousness  we  say  it,  that  Reason  has  too  often  over- 
balanced her  own  step.  Her  lamp  has  gone  out  in  the  mists  of  her 
own  raising : she  herself  has  naturally  missed  her  way,  and  then,  as 
naturally,  has  bewildered  her  followers.  From  the  influence  of  pride, 
to  which  she  is  so  accessible,  and  from  her:  habits  of  investigating, 
weighing,  and  analyzing  natural  truths,  she  is  for  applying  this  pro- 
cess to  truths  of  a supernatural  order, — and  thus,  admitting  only  what 
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she  thinks  she  can  demonstrate!  she  ends  by,  rejecting  truths,  which 
are  only  too  solid  to  be  subjected  to  her«feeble  alembic.  We  speak 
not  of  a sound,  well  regulated  Philosophy,  but  of  Philosophy  run 
mad , when  we  assert,  that  it  has  always  proved  the  deadliest  foe  to 
Religion;  and  that  the  numerous  contradictory  heresies,  which,  in  the 
successive  periods  of  her  history,  have  disturbed  and  debauched  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  mainly  traceable  to  those,  who,  professing  them- 
selves  to  he  wise,  have  become  fools : and  that,  at  no  period,  more 
than  the  present,  does  it  behove  the  guardians  of  the  Church  to  incul- 
cate the  reasonableness  and  the  security  of  divine  faith,  and  to  warn 
the  rising  generation,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  to  beware , lest  any 
man  impose  on  them  by  Philosophy , and  vain  deceit : according  to  the 
tradition  of  men , according  to  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  ac- 
cording  to  Christ. — Coloss.  ii.  8. 

To  the  self  infatuation  of  Philosophism,  Leibnitz,  however,  was  a 
splendid  exception.  He  did  not  run  the  Dialectician  into  the  Theolo- 
gian : and  though  he  applied  his  acute  mind  to  the  investigation 
both  of  natural  and  supernatural  truths,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  dis- 
criminate their  exact  boundaries,  and  the  honesty  to  pursue  the  dis- 
tinct line  of  enquiry,  which  the  two  systems  respectively  demand. 
He  found  scope  enough  for  his  vigorous  intellect  within  the  legiti- 
mate boundaries  of  reason,  and,  so  far  from  thinking  it  necessary  to 
anatomize  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  thought  he  had 
sufficiently  justified  his  belief,  when  he  had  vindicated  the  authority, 
on  which  it  purported  to  rest.  And  this,  we  contend,  is  the  only  sen- 
sible way,  in  which  reason  can  be  employed.  Religion  is  an  affair  be- 
tween God  and  his  creatures.  It  will,  consequently,  deal  in  matters 
relating  to  both.  That  part  of  Religion,  which  treats  of  moral  duties 
and  the  communicable  and  intelligible  attributes  of  God,  are  rational 
themes  of  enquiry but  much  of  that,  which  unfolds  his  secret  deal- 
ings, and  all  that,  which  refers  to  his  divine  essence,  and  his  personal 
connexion  with  our  human  nature,  form  subjects  of  a distinct  order, 
and  are,  necessarily,  above  the  comprehension  of  reason.  Therefore, 
on  all  such  points,  reason  can  only  enquire  what  has  been  revealed. 
Here  is  a quaslio  facti — a matter  of  fact.  It  cannot  pry  into  the  es- 
sence of  God.  It  knows  little  even  of  the  essential  properties  of 
matter.  It  has  no  data,  by  which  to  try  the  first  principles  of  these 
truths,  and  is,  therefore,  no  competent  judge  of  the  quastio  juris— 
matter  of  right.  The  utmost  it  can  do  is  to  institute  certain  prelimi- 
nary proceedings,  by  which  to  ascertain,  that  the  mysterious  truths 
involve  no  contradiction,  aud  are  not  actually  touched  by  the  objections 
of  adversaries.  It  ib  here,  we  think,  that  Leibnitz  applied  his  philoso- 
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phy  to  advantage.  - He  fearlessly  walked  through  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines,  and  studied  all  their  strength  and  their  weakness.  In  an 
inedited  letter  to  Arnaud,  which  is  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
work  before  us,  he  assures  him,  that  he  had  read  every  infidel  writer, 
from  Celsus  to  Vanini,  without  having  found  the  least  reason  to  re- 
pent of  his  curiosity ; that  he  had  carefully  weighed  all  that  had 
been  written  by  the  most  celebrated  Free-thinkers  in  Religion ; that 
he  had  condescended  to  study  the  subtleties  of  the  Socinians,  a class  of 
persons, than  whom, he  says,  “when  they’reason  well, none  reason  bet- 
ter, but  when  they  reason  ill,  none  reason  worse.”  Cum  bene , nihil 
meliiLs,  cum  male,  nihil  pejits.  The  result  of  this  extensive  reading  he 
declares  to  be,  a stronger  confirmation  of  his  belief ! u Car  rien  ne 
m’a  rassure  et  continue  davantage  dans  mes  premiers  sentimens,  que 
de  voir,  que  ces  hommes,  en  reputation  d’etre  si  redoutables,  non 
seulement  n'  avoient  pu  m ’ebranler,  mais  n’  avoient  servi  qu*  a me 
faire  voir  plus  a fond  la  verite.”  * (p.  422.)  But  we  have,  somehow, 
got  to  the  farther  end  of  the  book,  without  knowing  exactly  how  we 
entered  it.  It  may  be  as  well  to  go  back,  if  it  be  only  to  procure  the 
formality  of  an  introduction. 

The  leading  works  of  Leibnitz  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  public. 
But  important  gleanings  were  known  to  remain,  which  would  reward, 
it  was  presumed,  the  industry  of  collectors.  These  treasures  were 
locked  up  in  the  royal  library  of  Hanover  : and  from  this  source,  in 
1805,  M.  Feder,  the  learned  librarian,  published  a volume  of  inedited 
letters,  under  the  title : “ Commercii  Epistolici  Leibnitziani,  typis 
nondum  vulgati,  selecta  specimina.”  f The  Abb6  L’ Emery,  formerly 
superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  had  previously  incorporated  much  inedited 
matter  into  his  Pensies  de  Leibnitz  sur  la  Religion,  VEglise  et  la 
morale ,§  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1772,  the  second  in 
1803.  On  occasion  of  his  researches  directed  to  this  particular  point, 
the  Abbe  became  acquainted  with  the  existence,  in  the  above-named 
library,  of  a most  important  manuscript,  in  which  Leibnitz  had  traced 
an  entire  series  of  controversy,  and  recorded  a deliberate  opinion  on 
each  point.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a Government  order  to  have 
the  manuscript  transmitted  to  Paris,  and,  under  his  inspection,  it  was 


* Nothing  has  more  confirmed  me  in  my  opinions,  than  to  observe,  that  these 
men,  supposed  to  be  so  formidable,  not  only  have  been  unable  to  weaken  my  con- 
viction, bnt  have  merely  contributed  to  unable  me  to  acquire  a more  thorough  in- 
sight into  the  truth. 

, t Select  specimens  of  the  epistolary  commerce  of  Leibnitz,  hitherto  unpublished. 

$ Leibnitz’s  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  end  Ethics. 
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translated  into  French  and  prepared  for  publication.  Death,  however, 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  project,  and  it  was  left  to  his  friends 
to  publish  the  work  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  lies  before  us.  The 
late  M.  De  Murr,  a learned  Protestant,  a most  voluminous  writer, 
and  the  editor  of  a celebrated  literary  journal  published  at  Nurem- 
berg, calls  it  “ a singular  work,  and  one,  which  would  produce  a 
greater  sensation  than  any  of  the  other  writings  of  Leibnitz.  In  it, 
the  author  so  zealously  defends  the  Catholic  Religion,  even  on  points 
most  warmly  contested  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  we 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  Leibnitz,  if  his  handwriting  were  not  so  perfectly  recognizable  from 
the  thousand  records  he  has  left  behind  him.  A noble  simplicity 
pervades  the  work, — no  asperity,  no  exaggerated  language,  but 
throughout,  the  author  displays  great  sagacity  and  moderation.1' 
(Quoted  in  the  Preface.) 

Of  the  existence  of  this  work  the  Baron  de  Starck  was  aware,  as 
he  thus  alludes  to  it  in  his  “ Entretiens  Philosophiques  ”*  (p.  272) 
“ I might  refer  you  to  an  authority  more  modem  and  more  important, 
and  which  would  surprize  you  the  more,  as  it  is  supplied  by  a Pro- 
testant, a philosopher,  and  a man  of  the  highest  literary  merits.  It  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz.  Doubtless,  yotr  are  aware,  that  not 
only  did  this  great  philosopher  defend  the  dogma  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  against  the  Socinian  Wissowatius,  but  went  on  to  demonstrate 
that  the  doctrine  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  sound  philosophy. 
But  he  did  not  stop  here.  In  certain  manuscripts,  which  he  left  be- 
hind him,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Hanover, 
he  undertakes  the  defence  also  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  throws 
out  his  strength,  particularly  on  those  points,  on  which  the  Protestant 
Church  attempts  to  justify  her  separation.  It  is  a great  pity,  that 
this  work  is  not  given  to  the  public//  > 

Through  the  laudable  zeal  of  Mr.  Emery,  the  desideratum  is  now 
supplied.  We  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  work,  on  its  appear- 
ance, as  Baron  Starck  attributed  by  anticipation;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  be  the  means  of  extending  a knowledge  of  the  work,  and  of 
provoking  a translation  f of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  many  well-mean-, 
mg,  but  misguided  countrymen. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  will  agree  with  M.  Murr,  that  there  is 


* Philosophical  Entertainments. 

f If  this  article  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  elegant  and  learned  Translator  of 
u Boesnet’s  Exposition,”  he  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  once  more  to  lay  the  public 
under  obligation  to  hiss.  • 
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bo  possible  ground  to  Question  theaufhenticfty  of  the  piece.  For, 
where  »man>  like  Leibnirij  has  scattered  his  ink  by  the  pail,  and  has 
covered,  not  reams,'  but  acrks  of  paper,  the  identity  of/  hand-writing 
becomes  matter  Of  demonstration.  Obvious  reasons  may,  indeed,  be 
assigned,  why^Leibhitz  wotild  not  choose  to  affix  his  name  to  the  do- 
cument; and  these  r&asonS  Seem  insinuated,  and  the  document  itself 
alluded  td,  in  at  letter,  Which  he  wrote  to  the  Landgrave  Ernest  pf 
Hesse  Rheinfekb,  and  Which  was  copied  and  sent  to  Mr.  Emery  from 
foe  Royal  Library  at  il&n6ver. 

a I assure  your  Serene ' Highness,  that  those  philosophical  doubts, 
of  which  I spoke  in  my  last  letter,  do  not  affect  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity,— to  wit,  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Eucharist,  and  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body.  2 conceive  these  things  possible : and, 
since  God  has  revealed  them,  I hold  them  to  be  true.  I intend,  some 
day,  to  draw  up  an  argument  ( composer  un  icrit)  on  certain  points, 
controverted  between  Catholics  and.  Protestants : and  it  will  give  me 
infinite  pleasure,  if  it  receive  the  approbation  of  the  judicious  and  the 
moderate.  But  it  mbit  not,  on  any  account,  be  known , that  it  is  com- 
posed by  one,  not  of  the  Catholic  communion • This  single  circum- 
stance would  cast  suspicion  upon  the  whole. 

In  the  letter,  which  I wrote  to  M,  Alberti,  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Leipsic*  I stated  my  deliberate  Opinion,  that  if  a remedy  could  be 
provided  for  the  present  evils,  which  afflict  the  Church,  by  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  we  should  be  wrong  not  to  %ac- 
knowledge  it. 

(i  The  chief  objections,  that  can  be  brought  against  Rome,  attach 
rather  to  the  practices  of  the  people,  than  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church : and  these  practices  once  publicly  disavowed,— the  objections 
will  naturally  fell.  ‘ 

“ On  the  point  of  doctrines,— the  principal  difficulty,  it  appears  to 
me,  turns  on  Transubstantiation.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  real-pre- 
sence, 1 have  [worked  out  certain  demonstrations,  founded  on  mathe- 
matical reasonings,  and  on  the  nature  of  motion,  which  give  me,  I will 
own,  very1  great  satisfaction.  I should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  my 
mode  of  explanation  would  be  admitted  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

“ The  visible  Catholic  Church  is  infallible  in  all  points  of  belief 
neceesary  for  Salvation*  by  the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  was  promised  her.” 

hi  answer  to  certain  reproaches,  which,  it  should  seem,  had  been 
made  by  the  Landgrave  to  Leibnitz,  because  he  hung  back  from  open- 
ly professing  himself  a Catholic, — Leibnitz  xpntimrts : • 

“ It  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  my  thoughts,  for  many  years 
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past,  but  I have  not  yet  found  it  expedient— Your  Highness  will  see, 
that  I am  laying  open  my  heart  from  the, very,  bottom.  I am  desirous 
indeed,  to  justify  myself  in  your  eyes ; but  I hope,  that  the  avowal, 
thus  made  in  a spirit  of  sincerity,  may  not  pass  beyond  the  individual, 
to  whom  it  is  written.  I am  the  more  induced  to  explain  my  mind 
with  freedom,  because  it  has  struck  me,  that  your  Highness,  better 
than  any  other  person,  may  be  able  to  help  me  out  of  my  perplexity. 
For  I readily  acknowledge,  that  I would  wish,  at  any  price,  to  be  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ; (car  j’avoue  tres  volontiers 
que  je  voudrais  etre  dans  la  communion  de  l’Eglise  de  Rome,  h quel- 
que  prix  que  je  pourrais)  provided,  that  I could  do  it  with  that  quiet 
of  mind  and  peace  of  conscience,  which  I at  present  experience  from 
the  conviction,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  on  my  part,  to  enjoy  so 
desirable  a union.  If  I should  learn,  that  your  Highness  takes  the 
affair  to  heart,  I would  explain  myself  more  distinctly,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  disembarrassing  myself,  of  which  I should  owe  the  favour  to 
ydur  Highness's  goodness. 

“ I send  the  remainder  of  the  piece,  which  you  know  all  about, 

"And -am,  &c.  &c.” 

This  is  a most  important  letter,  and  contains  the  very  essence  of 
the  book.  It  lays  down  principles,  from  which  flow  the  clear 
methodical  deductions,  which  Leibnitz  has  drawn ; but  it  also  unfolds 
to  us  a mind  enslaved  to  political  expediency; — convinced  of  the 
truth,  but  afraid  to  follow  it; — wanting  no  evidence,  but  wanting  reso- 
lution ; and  looking  out  for  petty  apologies,  to  justify,  the  backward 
movements  he  was  making  from  that,  light,  which  had  blazed  forth 
during  his  intercourse  with  Pelisson  and  Bossuet,  In  reference  to 
that  transaction,  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  and  the  book  before  us  con- 
firms our  belief,  that  Leibnitz  was  substantially  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  Religion.  But  he  treated  with  Bossuet  more  as  a 
negociator  than  a Christian,  as  the  advocate  of  a party,  rather  than  the 
champion  of  truth.  He/ was  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  a re-union,  but  he  wished  to  obtain,  for  his  party,  the 
mQst  favourable  terms.  Not  that  we  impeach  hie  sincerity,  as  long 
as.it  appeared  fpr  the  interest  of  his  party  to  continue  the  negocia- 
tion ; — but  we  impeach  his  courage,  in  yielding  up  his  conscience  to 
the  political  views  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  whose  accession  to  the 
British  throne  seemed  likely  to  be  endangered  by  an  injudicious  zeal 
in  promoting  a cause,  which  was,  at  that  time,  so  unpalatable  to  the 
English  nation.  We  are  sorry  to  appear  harsh  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  speak  with  so  much 
commendation.  But  Leibnitz  has,  himself,  left  the  clue  to  his  con- 
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duct,  in  a letter  to  Fabricius,  on  occasion  of  the  decision  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Helmstad.*  “ You  well  know,”  says  he,  "that  the  right  of 
our  prince  to  the  throne  of  England  is  grounded  solely  upon  a hatred 
and  proscription  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  that  country.  We  must, 
therefore,  not  treat  that  Church  with  so  much  tenderness.”  (Epist. 
ad  Joan.  Fabric,  tom.  v.  oper.  p.  289.)  Pity,  that  Leibnitz  could 
have  conceived  the  thought : still  greater  pity,  that  he  should  have  re- 
corded it ! Had  he  served  God  with  as  much  fidelity  as  he  served 
his  friend,  we  should  not  have  witnessed,  in  him,  the  awful  anomaly 
of  being  joined  to  a Church,  which  he  did  not  believe,  and  of  being 
dissevered  from  one,  which  he  did  ; — we  should  not  have  had  to  de- 
plore, that  a sudden  death  prevented  him  from  making  that  open  pro- 
fession of  his  principles,  which  we  are  convinced,  that  he  always  in- 
tended to  do : nor  should  we  now  be  constrained  to  qualify  pleasure 
with  pain,  by  presenting  him  to  the  public  as  a light  to  follow,  and  an 
example  to  avoid. 

But  we  have  fairly  bolted  from  our  course ; and  our  readers,  we 
fear,  will  begin  to  suspect,  that  we  shall  never  carry  them  through 
the  Book.  We  really  are  disposed  to  think  so  too.  But  we  are 
consoled  by  the  reflection,  that,  whilst  we  thus  shall  spare  to  ourselves 
a formidable  task,  we  shall  also  spare  our  readers  the  mortification  of 
receiving,  in  meagre  morsels,  what  should  be  purchased  and  devoured; 
whole  and  entire.  We  will  give  them,  however,  a short  insight  into 
the  book — -less  with  a view  to  satisfy,  than  to  stimulate,  appetite. 

The  author  begins  by  describing  the  preparation  of  mind,  in  which 
he  commenced  his  enquiries,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  conduct- 
ed them. — Pious,  prudent  and  rational,  he  recommends  the  matter  to 


* In  the  year  1707,  when  a marriage  was  projected  between  a Lutheran  princeae 
of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  Catholio  Archduke  of  Austria,  a case  was  referred  to  the 
Protestant  University  of  Helmstad,  whether,  in  the  view  to  that  marriage , the 
prmcees  might . with  a safe  conscience , embrace  the  Catholic  Heligion.  The  ans- 
wer of  the  Doctors,  drawn  op  in  doe  form,  purported,  that,  as  the  foundation  of 
true  religion  subsisted  in  the  Catholic  Churcht  it  was  quite  possible  to  maintain 
orthodoxy  in  it, — to  live  well  in  it,  to  die  well  in  it,  and  to  secure  salvation  m it. 
And  that,  consequently , the  princess  might,  in  perfect  propriety , to  facilitate  the 
marriage,  embrace  the  religion  of  her  future  epouee . Leibnits  was,  himself,  con- 
vinced of  the  jasthess  of  the  declaration, — bat  it  having  been  intimated  to  him  bj 
several  Anglican  bishops,  that  soch  a lenient  decision  of  the  university  of  Helm- 
stad might  prove  fatal  to  the  expectations  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  he  thought  it 
impolitic  to  'publish  to  the  world  so  ample  an  indulgence.  (See  his  letter,  above 
referred  to,  and  M.  Tabaraud’s  Histoire  Critique  des  prejets  poor  la  Reunion, 
p,  500.)  1 . 
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God,  by  long  and  ardent  prayer : be  divests  himself  of  all  party  pre- 
judices, and  then  steadily  pursues  his  course  by  the  lights  of  Scrip- 
ture, tradition,  reason  and  historical  evidence . — “ Atque  expensis 
omnibus  sequenda  putavi,  quae  et  Scriptura  sacra,  et  pia  antiquitas,  et 
ipsa  recta  ratio,  et  rerum  gestarum  fides,  homini  affectuum  vacuo, 
commendare  videntur.”  * 

Proceeding  on  these  truly  rational  principles, — the  only  basis,  on 
which  to  construct  a system  of  “ reasonable  worship,” — he  considers 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  apprehensible  by  Reason ; first 
in  himself,  next  in  his  creatures : — establishes  a general  and  particular 
Providence,  and  investigates  the  origin  of  evil,  the  character  and 
effects  of  sin,  and  the  peculiar  and  only  efficient  remedy,  which  the 
goodness  of  God  provided.  This  leads  him  to  Revelation,  and  to  the 
motives  of  credibility,  which  motives  being  duly  recognised  by  reason, 
she  now  resigns  her  office  as  principal  instructor,  and  yields  precedence 
to  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Church. 

u Itaque  proinde  necesse  est  rectam  rationem  tanquam  interpretem 
Dei  naturalem,  judicare  posse  de  auctoritate  aliorum  Dei  interpretum, 
antequam  admittantur,  ubi  verd  illi  semel  personae  suae  legitimae  fidem, 
ut  ita  dicam,  fecerunt,  jam  ratio  ipsa  obsequium  fidei  subire  debet: 
quod  exemplo  guberaatoris  intelligi  potest,  qui,  nomine  principis,  in 
provincia  aut  praesidio  est : is  successorem  sibi  datum  non  temere,  , 
nec  nisi  accurate  inspectis  mandati  tabulis  admittit,  ne,  ea  specie, 
hostis  irrepat.  Ubi  vero  sentel  voluntatem  domini  agnoverit,  jam 
seipsum  universumque  praesidium  sine  controversia  submittet.”  f p.22* 

By  the  aid  of  the  new  light,  which*  this  authority  produces,  he  now 
reconsiders  the  nature  of  God,  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  establishes  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  with 
the  consoling  truth — Christ  died  for  all ; — explains  the  doctrines  of  jus* 


* After  mature  deliberation,  I have  thought,  that  those  things  should  be  adopted* 
which  are  recommended  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  by  the  Sacred  Scripture,  by 
Christian  antiquity,  by  Reason  and  History. 

f Therefore,  a right  and  power  mast  be  conceded  to  Reason,  as  the  natural  in- 
terpreter of  God,  to  j’udge  of  the  authority  of  his  other  interpreters,  before  they  are 
recognised  ; but,  when  these  hare  convinced  It  of  their  legitimate  character,  Re  as  oh 
ought  to  yield  obedience  to  Faith,  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  a 
governor  of  a province,  or  of  a fortress,  which  he  holds  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
He  will  not  readily  recognise  his  successor:  nor  until  he  shall  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  testimonials,  which  the  latter  shall  present  to  him  ; lest  he  may,  unwari- 
ly, admit  an  enemy,  instead  of  a legitimate  successor.  Rut,  when  he  has  once  con- 
vinced hitaself  of  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  master,  he  acquiesces  in  the  claim 
of  the  applicant,  without  any  farther  controversy,  and  submits  both  himself  and  his 
government  to  the  newly  constituted  authority 
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tification,  and  good  works,  and  ventures  not  only  to  use  the  wprd, 
but  to  uphold  the^  doctrine  of  merit  ^ , 

He  next  considers  Christ,  in  the  character  of  legislator,— enquires 
whether  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  commandments, — distinguishes 
dnd  explains  external  and  internal  worship - takes  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  honour  paid  to  the  saints,  of  the  respect  and  veneration  due  to 
relics  and  holy  images ; — treats  in  order  of  the  seven  sacraments, — 
dwelling  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ingenuity,  on  the  sacrament 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  Massr;  and  finally 
Completes  his  treatise,  by  considerations  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul : — the  resurrection  of  the  body  :• — on  Limbo,  Purgatory  and 
Hell ; establishes  the  eternity  of  the  separate  states  of  happiness , and 
misery  in  the  next  world,  and  insists,  that  the  consignment  \o  these 
separate  states  is  made  immediately  after  death,  and  is  not  deferred 
Until  the  day  of  general  judgment. 

This  is  a fair  analysis  of  the  work  before  us ; which  we  give  the 
more  willingly,  as  the  Editor  has  omitted  the  useful  appendage,  both 
of  index,  and  of  marginal  reference,  for  want  of  which,  many  not  very 
patient  readers,  will  be  apt  to  throw  the  book  aside,  as  presenting  a 
inass  of  perplexity.  And  yet  the  work  deserves  to  be  re^cl,  and  se- 
riously pondered,  by  those  especially,  who  will  listen  with  more  atten- 
tion to  what  Leibnitz  may  say,  than  to  what  Catholics  themselyes  may 
say  of  their  religion. 

One  good  effect  of  the  present  work  will  be,  to  reconcile  Leibnit* 
the  Philosopher  with  Leibnitz  the  Theologian,  and  to  provide  a com- 
ment, by  which  to  neutralise,  or  explain,  the  most  offensive  parts  of 
his  system.  For,  high  as  we  value  his  writings  in  Philosophy,  and  dis- 
posed as  we  are  to  believe  him  personally  orthodox,  we  cannot  but 
allow  that  some  of  his  leading  theories  have  a tendency  to  prejudice 
religion  ; which  theories,  have  been,  by  little  dogmatizers,  abused  to 
the  perversion,  or  relaxation  of  morality.  His  theory  of  optimism, 
for  example,  besides  confining  the  power  and  trenching,  as  it  seems, 
tm  the  liberty  of  God,  has  been  made  use  of,  we  fear,  to  mitigate  un- 
duly tire  evil  of  sin,  by  representing  it  as  an  acknowledged  part  of  a 
most  perfect  system,  which  works  more  admirably  with  it,  than  with- 
out it.  In  such  a view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conoeive  how  a wanton 
mind  would  be  disposed  to  speculate  upon  the ‘eternity  of  Hell’s  tor- 
ments, upon  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  His  u Monadology" 
also,  and  his  doctrine  of  u Pre-established  Harmony”  may  have  sug- 
gested doubts  of  a particular  providence : — may  have  furnished  arms 
to  materialism,  and  have  supplied  argument  against  human  liberty,  and 
^e  ihoral^  responsibility  of  man. ' " M 
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It  might  hare  been  at  alt  times  hazardous,  and  even  uncharitable, 
to  have  presumed  that  Leibnitz  contemplated  such  perverse  conse- 
quences ; it  would  now  be  an  injustice,  superadded  to  madness,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  Form  part  of  his  system.  The  “ Book”  is  his  ample 
justification  ; and  though,  here  and  there,  it  is  tinged  with  his  favour- 
ite, perhaps  objectionable,  phraseology,  it  sustains  the  cause  of  truth 
on  these  several  points,  with  a strength  and  precision  of  language, 
which  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire.  So  that  his  creed  may  be  classifi- 
ed thus.  Where  free-thinkers  detail  their  desolating  doctrines,  Leib- 
nitz  takes  correct  Christian  views: — where  Socinians  and  Unitarians, 
combat  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  he  invariably  divides  a- 
gainst  them,  and  where  Catholics  stand  opposed  to  all  Protestant 
sects,  Leibnitz  uniformly  sides  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  statement  suggests  a multitude  of  topics,  on  which  our  read- 
ers, we  think,  would  be  glad  to  see,  as  we  ourselves  should  be  glad 
to  produce,  the  sentiments  of  Leibnitz ; — but  the  length  of  our  article 
already  admonishes  us,  that  our  province  is  to  review,  not  to  tran- 
scribe, the  book.  We  will  venture  however  upon  a few  more  ex- 
tracts ; and,  if  we  give  these  extracts  in  English,  rather  than  it  Latin, 
it  is  not,  that  we  believe  it  necessary  for  the  generality  of  our  readers, 
but  from  a desire  to  be  absolutely  understood  by  all.  We  will  tran- 
slate them,  therefore  as  we  want  them,  and  draw  on  our  credit  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  translation. — 

The  following  passage,  will  rectify  many  vulgar  errors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  grace  and  final  perseverance : — 

“ We  are  not  however  to  believe,  that  the  will  of  God  to  save  men, 
and  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  at  least  efficacious  grace,  is  restricted  to 
the  elect  only,  who  receive  the  last  and  highest  grace  of  final  perse- 
verance. For  indeed  Christ  died  for  all ; and  so,  efficacious  grace 
may  be  given,  and  true  conversion  and  that  spiritual  regeneration,  by 
which  we  are  numbered  amongst  the  children  of  God,  may  be  really 
imparted  to  many,  who  do  not,  and  will  not,  persevere.  Hence  I am 
unable  to  conceive,  what  can  have  induced  certain  learned  men  to  de- 
fend those  monstrous  paradoxes,  from  the  rigorous  consequences  of 
which  they  themselves  would  shrink  with  horror, — paradoxes,  which 
pescribe  arbitrary  limits  to  God  and  to  the  economy  of  divine  grace, 
and  which  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  he,  who  does  not  finally 
persevere,  has  never  received,  under  any  circumstances,  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  however  holy  and  unexceptionable  his  dispositions 
jnay,  otherwise,  have  appeared whilst,  on  Jhe  other  hand,  that  he, 
, who  is  elect,  and  who  shall  eventually  work  final  repentance,  has 
never  actually  forfeited,  either  divine  grqcq,  or,  the  in-dnrelHqgtpf  .the 
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presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  he  may  have  passed  his  life  in 
the  commission  of  adulteries  and  murders.  If  such  doctrines,  new 
and  revolting  as  they  are,  were  even  capable  of  being  qualified,  yet 
they  rest  on  no  foundation,  and,  in  my  judgment,  have  no  tendency  to 
edification.  If  phrases  any  where  occur  in  Scripture,  that  seem  to 
favour  so  gross  an  opinion,  better  is  it  to  soften  them  down  by  coun- 
ter-texts, which  are  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers,  than  to  force 
them  by  a.  rigorous  interpretation.  Certainly,  it  appears  more  worthy 
pf  God,  to  make  his  grace  temporary , revocable , and  so  for  the  time 
being,  manifest , than,  making  the  gift  perpetual , and  not  to  be  for - 
jeitedy  leave  it  buried  in  a soul,  under  a load  of  filth,  united  to,  and 
subsisting  with,  the  foulest  and  most  criminal  habits.'’  (p.  48.) 

In  what  does  the  following  system  of  Justification  differ  from  that 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 

“ Man,  therefore,  by  the  preventing  grace  of  God,  being  roused 
from  the  deadly  lethargy  of  sin  to  a state  of  mental  activity, — to  a 
knowledge  of  his  misery,  and  to  a firm  purpose  of  seeking  and  pursu- 
ing salutary  truth and  having  now  dismissed  or  abandoned  other 
thoughts  and  affections,  together  with  the  seducing  lessons  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  and  applying  himself  wholly  to  the  case  of  salva- 
tion, recognises,  first  by  the  light  of  nature,  what  is  the  law  and  the 
will  of  God — Trembling  and  groaning,  his  memory  suggests  to  him 
how  widely  he  has  departed  from  that  law, — what  punishment  he  has 
deserved, — how  deeply  he  has  offended  his  Creator,  whom  hp  ought  to 
have  honoured  and  loved  above  all  things. — Dwelling  upon  these 
considerations, — amidst  the  terrors  of  conscience,  he  catches  a ray  of 
new-springing  hope  in  the  reflection,  that  this  most  just  Judge,  in  his 
infinite  goodness,  commiserates  the  infirmity  of  man,  and  that  he  has 
not  yet  laid  aside  his  mercy  in  behalf  of  those  sinners,  who  seek  an 
asylum  in  that  mercy,  whilst  yet  there  is  time.  And  now  the  Gospel 
pomes  in  to  point  out  Christ  as  the  haven  of  salvation  to  all,  who  are 
seriously  converted  to  God.  This  haven  we  enter  by  true  repentance, 
which  repentance,  to  be  sufficient,  must  not  merely  spring  from  a fear 
of  punishment,  or  hope  of  reward,  but  be  influenced  by  a sincere  love 
of  God.  Again,  this  repentance  either  is  effected  by  Baptism,  if  it  be 
a question  of  adults,  who  are  received,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  Chprch,  or  is  proposed  as  a second  plank,  to  be  seized  by 
those,  who  have  made  a shipwreck  of  their  first  virtue.  God,  on  his 
part,  promising  to  those,  who  are  thus  converted,  and  repent  of  their 
sins,  not  only  the  pardon  of  those  sins,  but  the  grace  of  regeneration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  new  strength  to  lead  a better  life.  Thus  the 
sinner  attains  justification.  By  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  apprehended 
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by  faith,  he  is  freed  from  guilt,  and  by  the  infusion  of  chanty,  he  as- 
sumes the  habit  of  righteousness  and  the  new  man/’  (p.  52.) 

This  is  precisely  the  process,  which  the  Catholic  Church  contends 
for.  First,  an  incipient  grace  to  commence  the  work — then  faith, 
hope,  repentance,  an  infusion,  at  least,  of  love ; — baptism  or  penance, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  and  then  justification.  The  disposi- 
tions, that  precede  justification,  are,  what  we  denominate,  works . No 
one  can  say  they  are  bad, — therefore,  they  are  good , — and,  therefore, 
good  works , under  the  guidance  of  grace,  precede  justification.  Is 
not  this  reasonable,  is  it  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture  ? If  not, 
let  Leibnitz  and  the  Catholic  Church  be  confronted  with  their  adver- 
saries.— If  it  be,  how  stands  the  Reformation,  on  a point,  which  was 
always  proclaimed  her  grand  apology  for  schism  ? 

Under  the  article  of  “ good  works,”  he  pays  a compliment  to  Reli- 
gious Orders,  as  elegant  as  it  is  just.  We  will  make  this  extract  in 
the  original. 

“ ltaque  fateor  mihi  semper  religiosos  ordines  piasque  confraterni- 
tates,  ac  societates,  aliaque  hujusmodi  laudabilia  institute,  mire  pro- 
bata fuisse;  sunt  enim  quasi  coelestis  quaedam  militia  in  terns,  si 
modo,  remotis  depravationibus  et  abusibus,  secundum  instituta  funda- 
torum  regantur  et  a Summo  Pontifice  in  usum  universalis  JEcclesiae 
temperentur.  Quid  enim  praeclarius  esse  potest,  quam  lucem  veritatis 
per  maria  et  ignes  et  gladios  ad  remotas  gentes  ferre,  solamque  anima- 
rum  salutem  negotiari,  interdicere  sibi  variis  illecebris  atque  ipsa  ju- 
cunditate  colloquii  convictusque,  ut  contemplation!  abstrusarum  veri- 
tatum  ac  divinae  meditationi  vacetur,  dedicare  sese  education!  juventu- 
tis  ad  spem  doctrinae  ac  virtutis ; miseris,  desperatis,  perditis,  captivis, 
damcatis,  aegrotia ; in  squalord,  in  vinculis,  in  remotis  terris  auxiliom 
ferre  atque  adesse,  ac  ne  pestis  quidem  metti  ab  effuses  caritatis  officio 
deterreri.  Quicumque  haec  ignorant  aut  spernunt,  hi  nihil  nisi  plebeium 
et  vulgare  de  virtute  sapiunt,  et  hominum  obligationem  erga  Deuxn 
solemnium  qualicumque  obitione,  et  frigida  ilia  consuetudine  vivendi, 
quae  vulgo  sine  zelo,  sine  spiritu,  in  animis  regnat,  inepte  metiuntur. 
Non  autem  consilium,  ut  qliidam  sibi  persuadent,  sed  praeceptum  est, 
ut  quisque,  in  quovis  vitae  genere,  ad  perfectionem  Christianam  totis 
animae  corporisque  viribus  nitatur,  cui  neque  conjugium,  neque  liberi, 
neque  magistratus,  neque  militia  obsunt,  etsi  majora  impedimenta 
objiciant:  consilium  autem  est  eligere  vitae  genus  ab  impedimentis 
terrenis  magis  solutum,  de  quo  Dominus  Magdalenae  gratulaba- 
tur.”*  (p.  90.) 


* I confess,  that  I have  always  highly  approved  of  Religions  Orders,  and  confra- 
ternities, or  societies,  and  of  other  excellent  institutions  of  the  kind.  They  are,  on 
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‘ Oh  the  subject  of  ^ holy  images}’  bis  remarts  are  solid  and  sensi- 
ble ; And,  after  having  weighed  the  Arguments,  for  and  against,  he  con- 
cludes, that,  seeing  nothing  In  the  veneration  paid  ‘ to  Images,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  variance  with  the  supreme  honour 
due  to  God, — as  there  Is  no  danger  of  Idolatry  in  the  practice,  since 
All  the  faithful  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  that  subject, 
as,  moreover,  the  usage  of  ages  is  in  its  favour,  and  as,  where  abuse 
is  guarded  against,  the  practice  is  highly  favourable  to  piety , “ fructus 
rei  insignia  sit  ad  pietatem,”  I conclude,  he  says,  that  the  practice  is 
piously  and  properly  retained,  (p.  156.)  ' * ' l i 

* : The  same  reasoning  he  applies  to  u prayers  to  the  Saints  ; ancl 
Approves  of  them,  on  the  ground,  that  die  honour  paid  to  the  faints 
16  resolvible  into  the  honour  paid  to  God.  “ ' [i  ' ' L 

a Therefore/'  says  he,  “ when  the  saints  are  honoured,  it  is  on 
the  principle  taught  in  Scripture,  ( Thy  friends9  O Lord,  are  exceed- 
ingly honoured:  and  * Praise  the  Lord  in  his  Saints*  And  when 
we  invoke  their  aid,  we  are  always  to  understand,  that  the  expected 
aid  consists  in  the  prayers,  which,  with  great  efficacy,  they  pUt  up  for 
us ; according  to  the  remark  of  Belarmine,  that  the  expression,  1 Help 
me  Peter/  or  * help  me  Paul/  means  only,  pray  for  me,  or  help  me 
by  your  intercession.”  (p.  160.)  : ^ ; ^ ’M' 

We  should  be  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers,  the  whole  argument 
upon  the  real  presence  and  transubstantiation ; but  it  is  much  too  long 
to  give  entire,  and  too  nicely  linked  and  jointed,  to  admit*  ofbeihg  di- 
vided. Besides  it  is  too  metaphysical  for  ordiiary  capacibes,  and 


earth,  a species  of  heavenly  exercise,  provided,  that  abuses  and  ednroptionsare  avofofc 
yod  ; and  (hey  are  guided  by  toe  spirit  of  the  founders,  and  regulated  by  (he  Pope^faf 
the  benefit  of  the  Universal  Church*  Fos,  what  can  be  pipre  poble  (hau  te  brave  the 
perils  of  the  seas,  of  fire  and  the  sword,  in  order  to  carry  the  light  of  Truth  to  dis- 
tant nations,  and  to  labour  solely  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ; to  renounce  the  charms 
of  life,  and  even  the  innocent  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  in  order  to  devote 
year  hours  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and  to  the  meditation  upon  hea- 
venly things,  and  to  the  education  of  youth  in  leuraiog  and  piety  ; to  bear  relief ^or 
comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  filth  of  poverty,  in  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  or  in  the 
exile  of  distant  regions,  to  the  sick,  the  wretched,  the  abandoned,  the  captive,  or  the 
convict?  They,  who  know  nothing  of  these  things,  or,  who,  knowing,  despise  them, 
have  conceived  a mean  idea  of  virtue,  and  measure  taan’s  obligations  to  God,  by  the 
superficial  discharge  of  some  public  service,  and  by  that  topid,  indifferent  sort  of 
life,  which  excludes  seal  or  the  spirit  of  Religion,  It  Is  not  a counsel,  assome  are 
willing  to  persuade  themselves;  it  is  a precept,  in  every  class  and. condition  oft  life, 
to  direct  all  the  powers  of  body  and  soul  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  neither  the  married  person,  the  parent,  the  magistrate,,  nor  the  soldier,  is  ex- 
empt from  this  obtfgatloii,  though  these  several  relations  present  greater  obstacles 
to  toe  fulfilment  of  it  But  it  is  a counsel  to  choose  a state  of  life,  comparatively 
free  from  earthly  impediments : and  upon  this  our  Lord  congratulated  Magdalene. 
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turns  upon  the  favourite  theories  of  Leibnitz,  pn  the  nature  of  exten- 
sion, and  the  elepientary  simplicity  of  matter  ; which  theories,  though 
they  have  justly  claimed,  and  received  the  respectful  attention  of  phi- 
losophers, are  not  introduced,  with  most  advantage,  into  die  mysteries 
of  Theology.  For,  if  not  firmly  grasped,  and  clearly  apprehended, 
they  are  apt  to  communicate  their  indistinctness  to  the  truths  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate.  They  labour  too,  under  the  common  defect  of 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end ; so  that  simple  believers,  who  have  been 
taught  a different  order  of  reasoning,  are  apt  to  be  perplexed  like 
children,  who  should  be  required  to  read  their  lessons  backwards^  or 
bewildered  as  travellers,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  pass  a forest 
in  one  direction,  are  suddenly  introduced  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  For,  though  it  may  be  considered  more  logical  to 
open  the  affair  on  the  side  of  reason,  by  ascertaining  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  question  contrary  to  it,  before  we  examine  the  fact  of 
revelation,  yet  it  is  more  theological,  more  becoming,  more  pious,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
say,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore  we 
may  be  quite  sure,  that  though  above  the  reach  of  reason,  it  cannot  be 
contrary  to  it.  We  hope  we  make  ourselves  intelligible  in  these  re- 
marks. We  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  Church 
disclaims  the  aid  of  what  may  be  termed  negative  demonstration , in 
the  elucidation  of  her  mysteries,  provided  that  the  demonstration  dp 
not  affect  the  vitals  of  the  mystery,  and  provided  also,  that  it  pay  no 
.sickening  adulation  to  reason,  at  the  expence  of  the  divine  Founder 
of  her  religion.  Accordingly,  though  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence 
stands  in  no  need  of  such  vindication,  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  find  this  a- 
euta  metaphysician  solemnly  pronouncing,  on  the  credit  of  a philoso- 
pher, €*  that  so  far  from  its  being  demonstrable,  as  some  flippantly 
boast,  that  a body  cannot  be  in  many  places  at  once,  it  may  on  the 
Contrary  be  solidly  proved,  that,  though  the  natural  order  of  things 
requires  that  matter  should  be  definitely  circumscribed,  yet  no  abso- 
lute necessity  demands  it.”  (p.  224.)  We  think,  indeed,  that  the  ve- 
ry foot  of  the  doctrine  having  been  believed,  for  so  many  hundred 
years,  by  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  the  acutest  reasoners,  which  the 
woiTd  ever  possessed,  and  who  were,  at  least,  as  competent  to  detect 
an  inconsistency  as  they,  who  have  so  pertly  denounced  it, — ought 
to  have  suggested  a little  cautious  prudence  to  certain  sciolists  in  re- 
ligion, who,  feeling  themselves  raised  in  the  scale  of  nature  one  de- 
gree above  an  oyster,  and  possessing  animality  enough  to  break  their 
shins  across  a bench,  or  run  their  heads  against  a wall,  fancy  them- 
selves qualified  to  read,  profound,  lectures  on  the  intimate  nature  of 
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matter  and  substance,  and  to  pronounce*  what  God  can,  and  what  he 
cannot,  do  With  that,  which  he  originated  from  nothing. 

Leibnitz  will  teach  such  hasty  sages,  that  they  may  break  their 
heads  against  other  things  besides  stone  walls,  and  that  it  is  a part  of 
Wisdom  to  pause  where  our  more  philosophic  fathers  have  paused 
before  us. 


Felix  qui  potnit  reram  cognoscere  caasas. — Viroil. 

The  truth  is,  we  know  nothing  of  matter  but  its  sensible  qualities ; 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  its  essential  elements, — and  of  a glo- 
rified body,  therefore,  and  still  more  of  the  glorified  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  if  it  were  possible  to  know  less  than  absolutely  nothing,  that 
less  than  absolutely  nothing  we  ought  to  profess  to  know,  when  speak* 
trig  of  the  adorable  mystery  of  the  Real  Presence. 

We  can  only  hazard  one  other  extract,  on  the  subject  of  the  “Mass.0 
1 After  premising,  that  the  Church  has  always  recognised,  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  a true  and  real  sacrifice,  in  which  the  subordinate 
offerer  is  the  priest,  the  principal  offerer,  Jesus  Christ,  who  thus  ex- 
ercises the  great  office  of  his  perpetual  priesthood,  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech ; and  after  stating,  in  clear  terms,  that  the  vic- 
tim is  Jesus  Christ,  whose  body  and  blood  are  really  offered  up  un- 
der the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  Leibnitz  proceeds  i— » 

“ Nor  do  I see  what  here  is  wanting  to  constitute  a true  sacrifice. 
Por  why,  in  fact,  may  not  that  be  offered  to  God,  which  is  really  pre- 
sent under  the  symbols  ? The  species  of  bread  and  wine  are  apt 
gymbdls  for  oblation ; — in  them,  consisted  the  oblation  of  Melchise- 
dech ; — and  what  is  really  contained  in  the  Eucharist  is,  of  all  things, 
the  most  precious  and  most  worthy  tq  be  offered  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly, by  this  beautiful  invention,  the  divine  bounty  assists  our  pover- 
ty to  offer  a gift,  which  God  cannot  disdain : and  as  God  himself  is 
infinite,  whereas,  whatever  proceeds  from  our  own  stock  can  bear  no 
proportion  to  his  infinite  perfection,  it  follows,  that  no  offering,  short 
of  one  of  infinite  Value,  can  be  capable  of  adequately  appeasing  him. 
But,  in  a wonderful  way,  it  is  now  arranged,  that  Christ,  renewing  to 
us1,  in  this  sacrament,  the  present  of  himself,  as  often  as  the  consecra- 
tion takes  place,  may  be  again  and  again  offered  unto  God,  and,  in 
this  manner,  may  be  re-enacted  and  confirmed  the  perpetual  efficacy 
of  his  first  oblation,  made  upon  the  Cross.  For,  the  renewal  of  this 
propitiatory  sacrifice  adds  no  new  efficacy  to  that  of  his  death.  Its 
virtue  consists  in  the  representation  and  the  application  of  that  first 
bloody  sacrifice,  which,  by  one  act,  achieved  every  thing and  its 
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fruit  is  the  grace,  which  accrues  to  those,  who,  assisting  at  this  tre- 
mendous sacrifice,  make  the  oblation  worthily,  in  conjunction  with 
the  priest.  For,  we  cannot  make  a more  grateful  immolation  to 
God,  nor  one  of  more  agreeable  odour,  than  by  approaching  to  this 
altar  with  purified  hearts.  And  excellently  has  St.  Bernard  said : 

* This,  my  wretched  body,  is  all  that.  I,  of  myself,  can  offer  to  God, 
but,  where  that  is  insufficient,  I can  happily  offer  him  his  own.’  ” 

(p.  282.) 

From  these  extracts,  our  readers  may  form  e judgment  of  the  book. 
To  our  Protestant  brethren,  it  will  make  most  ominous  disclosures,  and 
lead  them,  we  hope,  to  ruminate  seriously  on  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
position,  in  which  they  stand.  When  they  see  such  a man  as  Leibnitz, 
the  oracle,  in  his  day,  and  champion  of  Protestantism,  renouncing,  not 
part  and  parcel  only,  but  every  siugle  point,  in  detail,  of  his  own 
creed,  and  justifying  the  Catholic  Church,  on  all  and  each  of  her 
articles, — when  they  see  a man,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Reformation,  and  was  pitched  upon,  as  her  Plenipotentiary,  to 
manage  her  interests  in  the  affair  of  the  Re-union,  bequeathing  it,  as 
his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  negociation  ought  to  proceed  on  the 
absolute  surrender  of  his  own  party ; — when  they  see  so  many  men  of 
great  talents,  of  exalted  worth,  whose  temporal  advantages  lay  on 
the  side  they  abandoned,  quitting  the  communion  of  the  Protestant 
Church  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  and  of  what  they  see  to  be  truth : — . 
when  examining  the  creed  of  their  own  Church,  they  find  no  unity  of 
belief,  even  amongst  their  teachers,  and  that  even  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, according  to  Paley,  are  seldom  believed  entirely  by  any  one  in- 
dividual, but  must  be  culled  from  private  creeds,  if  you  wish  to  make 
up  the  set : — that,  although  their  unhappy  separation  from  the  ancient 
Church  has  now  continued  three  hundred  years,  they  have  never  yet 
agreed  amongst  themselves,  what  were  the  precise  grounds  of  separa- 
tion, and  that  the  Catholic  Church,  if  she  were  disposed  to  undertake 
the  t$»k.  could  work  up  an  apology  for  every  one  of  her  doc- 
trines, from  the  preachings  and  writings  of  the  disciples  of  the  Re- 
formation;— when  looking  for  light,  they  find  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, and  seeking  for  security,  they  feel  nothing  but  unsteadiness 
what  ought  they  to  think  of  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  and  of 
the  folly  of  affecting  to  shut  their  eyes  against  them?  Let  them  make 
their  case,  the  case  of  the  primitive  Church.  Let  them  suppose  that 
the  apostles,  and  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  instead  of  laying 
down  their  lives  for  the  faith  they  professed,  had  all  quietly  died  in 
their  beds  ; that,  of  these  teachers,  some  had  gone  back  to  Judaism 
or  Paganism ; — that,  many  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  necessity 
VOL.  I.  NO  10.  4 G 
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or  the  wisdom  of  the  commotions  they  had  excited ; — that,  they  had 
quarrelled  about  the  doctrines  they  were  to  teach  ; — that,  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  subscribed  them  with  a “sigh  or  a smile f and  that, 
although  the  twelve  articles  of  their  creed  might  be  believed  amongst 
them,  so  as,  that  Peter  might  believe  one,  Paul  another,  John  a third, 
and  James  a fourth,  yet,  that  none  were  so  weak  as  to  believe  them  all 
—finally,  that  certain  cunning  Jews  had  undertaken  to  analyse  their 
writings,  and  had  compounded,  from  them,  a Theological  Cento  in 
favour  of  the  Religion,  from  which  the  Apostles  had  been  labouring 
to  detach  mankind, — what,  we  ask,  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
Christianity,  and  where  would  it  exist  at  the  present  day  ? We 
throw  out  this  hint,  in  good  faith,  to  the  consideration  of  our  Protest- 
ant brethren.  May  the  God  of  truth  direct  them  to  read  it  aright ! 


Memoirs  of  Lord  Burghley.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.D. 
Saunders  and  Ottley,  London. 

Among  the  metaphysical  subjects,  which  exercised  the  ingenuity,  and 
divided  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  was  the  question,  (in 
their  estimation  a most  important  question,)  whether  there  did,  or  did 
not,  exist  in  nature  such  a thing  as  universale  a parte  ret . What  these 
learned  men  might  have  thought,  had  they  lived  at  the  present  day, 
and  been  favoured  with  the  inspection  of  “ The  memoirs  of  the  life 
and  administration  of  the  right  honourable'  William  Cecil,  Lord 
Burghley,”  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ; but  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  of  all  the  publications  which  have  come  under  our  cognizance, 
none  can  advance  such  satisfactory  claims  to  the  merit  of  universality, 
as  these  ponderous  volumes.  They  treat,  indeed,  as  they  profess  to 
treat,  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley : but  this  is  only  a small  portion  of 
their  pretensions.  They  treat  also  of  every  thing,  whether  connected 
or  unconnected  with  him ; they  treat  of  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come;  they  treat  of  things , possible,  and  impossible;  of  things,  that 
were,  and  of  things,  that  were  not,  but  yet  are  worthy  of  notice,  be- 
cause they  might  have  been.  Open  the  work,  where  -you  may,  you 
will  find  abundant  proof  of  this  assertion ; in  every  page,  you  will 
meet  with  history  and  biography,  politics  and  controversy,  piety  and 
bigotry,  truth  and  fiction,  all  heaped  and  blended  together  in  one 
common  and  chaotic  mass. 

Qaidqaid  agunt  homines,  votnm,  timor,  ini,  volaptas, 

Gaudia,  dif cartas,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 
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Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  speak  thus,  in  the  spirit  of  prejudice, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  exaggeration.  In  sober  sooth  it  is  so.  The  very 
aspect  of  the  first  volume  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  we  keep  within  the 
boundaries  of  truth.  That  volume  is  confined  to  the  portion  of  Cecil’s  his- 
tory, which  extends  from  his  birth,  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a por- 
tion, concerning  which  we  know  little  more  than  the  following  insulat- 
ed facts  ; that,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  married  twice  ; 
that,  under  Edward  VI.  he  entered  the  service  of  the  protector  So- 
merset, obtained  the  office  of  Custos  Brevium , was  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  his  patron ; made  his  peace  with  that  nobleman’s  enemies ; 
rose  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ; and  subscribed  both  the  resolu- 
tion to  exclude  Mary  from  the  succession,  and  the  offensive,  and  trai- 
torous letter  to  that  princess ; and  that,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he 
obtained  his  pardon,  was  admitted  to  favour,  and  was  employed  on 
two  missions  to  the  continent.  Such  is  the  sum  of  the  information,  to 
be  gleaned  respecting  this,  the  first,  period  of  Cecil’s  life ; information 
so  barren,  and  so  scanty,  that,  to  have  fabricated  out  of  it,  a memoir  of 
half  a dozen  sheets,  would  have  required  more  skill  and  industry, 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  writers.  But  Dr.  Nares,  be 
it  remembered,  is  no  every  day  writer.  Lo  ! the  great  master  seats 
himself  at  his  desk  ; with  the  matter  supplied  by  the  history  of  his  he- 
ro, he  mixes  up  additional  matter,  drawn  from  the  stores  of  his  imagi- 
nation, and  from  every  source  within  his  reach ; and  then,  taking  his 
biographical  spatula  in  his  hand,  spreads  the  mass  over  his  paper,  till 
he  has  covered  not  merely  six,  nor  six  score,  nor  six  hundred,  but  not 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  ninety  two  quarto  pages,  with  their  in- 
terminable appendage  of  a forest  of  notes,  and  references,  and  quota- 
tions, and  illustrations  ! ! ! This  is  a feat,  we  believe,  unparrallelled 
m the  annals  of  authorship.  Biographers,  indeed,  are  known  to  be 
adepts  in  the  art  of  making  much  out  of  nothing : they  can  amalga- 
mate, and  wire-draw,  conjecture  and  subtilize,  supply  the  deficiencies 
°f  history  from  fiction,  and  then  demolish  the  fabric,  which  they  have 
just  reared.  But  what  are  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  in  comparison 
with  Dr.  Nares  ? The  proudest  of  them  must  vail  the  bonnet  to  his 
superior  talent.  He  towers  above  his  compeers ; he  strides  majesti- 
cally before  them  all,  leaving  them  far  behind,  magno — nay,  immenso 
—interval  lo. 

From  this  instance,  may  be  formed  some  notion  of  the  multifarious 
nature  of  the  matter,  which  fills  the  pages  of  Dr.  Nares,  and  some 
apology  for  ourselves,  if  we  decline  to  enter  on  a regular  critique  of 
hi s work.  We  fairly  own,  that  we  shrink  from  the  task.  We  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  in  a labyrinth,  from  which  we  see  no  issue ; we 
have  not  the  courage  to  wade  through  thousands  of  pages,  to  combat 
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an  endless  succession  of  airy  nothings,  to  refute  assertions  without 
foundation,  conjectures  without  probability,  and  accusations  without 
proof.  But  is  such,  it  will  be  asked,  the  character  of  Dr.  Nares' 
work  ? We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  ; and,  to  enable 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  we  are  to  blame  in  making  the  assertion, 
we  shall  call  his  attention  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  biographer  has 
treated  one  part  of  his  subject. 

Cecil  is  believed  to  have  been  a zealous  and  active  refornrer  in  the 
reign  of  Edward ; he  is  known  to  have  been  the  chief  supporter  of 
Protestantism  in  England,  and  the  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  foreign  countries,  during  that  of  Elizabeth ; and  yet,  under  the 
popish  sway  of  Mary,  he  was  never  ipolested  for  his  religion ! While 
others  were  confined  in  prison,  or  led  to  the  stake,  he  remained 
free  from  persecution ; he  was  suffered  to  retain  possession  of  the  re- 
wards, which  he  had  secured  for  himself  in  the  former  reign,  even  of 
the  parsonage  house,  and  of  the  income  of  the  living  of  Wimbledon, 
of  which,  layman  as  he  was,  he  had  procured  to  be  made  rector. 
Whence  came  this  ? It  forms,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nares,  a most 
interesting  problem,  of  which  he  undertakes  to  give  the  solution.  He 
tells  us,  that  a Mr.  Smythwick  brought  from  Rome,  in  the  year  1555,  a 
very  copious  indulgence,  with  permission  to  communicate  the  benefit 
of  it  to  any  five  of  his  friends;  that,  one  of  these  five  was  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  Catholic  bishops,  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner, in  Edward's  reigu ; and,  that  Smith,  notwithstanding  all  his 
demerits,  was  sheltered  from  persecution,  under  the  cover  of  Smyth- 
wick's  indulgence.  He  adds,  that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  like  manner, 
had  formerly  obtained  a similar  pardon  for  his  whole  family  for  three 
generations,  and,  under  it,  was  secure  from  molestation,  and  even  per* 
mitted,  though  a Protestant,  to  serve  the  popish  queen  in  a military 
capacity.  Lastly,  he  has  no  doubt,  that  Cardinal  Pole  came  to  Eng- 
land, sufficiently  provided  with  indulgences  of  this  description,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  persons,  whom  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  favour  or 
conciliate.  When  we  came  to  this  passage,  we  paused,  rubbed  our 
eyes,  re-adjusted  our  spectacles,  and  perused,  again,  what  we  had  so 
lately  read.  It  wes,  indeed,  with  difficulty,  that  we  could  bring  our- 
selves to  believe,  that  such  profound  ignorance,  such  anile  credulity 
could  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  so  long  after  the  schoolmas- 
ter had  gone  abroad)  Had  Dr.  Nares  merely  asserted,  that  these  in* 
dulgences  were  pardons  for  sins  to  be  afterwards  committed,  we  should 
not  have  been  surprised.  We  know  bow  difficult  it  is  for  weak  and 
blotted  minds  to  divest  themselves,  even  in  mature  age,  of  the  false 
impressions,  made  on  them  in  their  childhood.  But,  to  conceive,  that 
the  Pope  was  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  beforehand,  pardons  for  offences 
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to  be  committed  against  himself ; to  licence  men  to  deny  and  assail 
his  own  authority ; to  sign  charters  of  impunity  for  those,  who  might, 
subsequently,  conspire  to  overthrow  the  church,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  to  annihilate  the  privileges,  which  he  claimed  of  divine  right, 
is  a notion,  so  childish,  so  inconsistent,  so  preposterous,  that,  to  us,  it 
appears  to  approach  the  very  borders  of  fatuity.  From  it,  the  Catholic 
reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  real  object  of  indulgences,  will 
learn,  at  least,  to  judge  how  admirably  the  biographer  is  qualified  to 
write  on  Catholic  affairs,  and  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  care,  which 
he  has  taken  to  purge  his  mind  from  sectarian  prejudice,  and  to  store 
it  with  correct  notions  of  persons  and  of  doctrines. — But,  to  proceed : 
Was  Cecil,  then,  furnished  with  one  of  these  valuable  protections  ? 
Did  he  plead  a papal  indulgence  in  bar  of  a prosecution  for  heresy  P 
No,  Dr.  Nares  knows  nothing  of  that.  But  he  seems  to  have  studied 
in  the  same  school,  with  that  celebrated  logician  Friar  Gerund, 
who  held  that,  if  a thing  might  have  been,  it  followed,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  that  it  must  have  been ; and,  in  accordance  with  that  prin- 
ciple, he  is  positive  that  Cecil,  either  had  one  of  these  imaginary  in- 
dulgences, or  something  like  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  1554,  Cecil  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Paget,  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  to  meet  cardinal  Pole, 
at  the  Imperial  court  at  Brussels,  to  invite  him  to  England,  in  the 
name  of  Philip  and  Mary  ; and  to  accompany  him  on  his  way,as  one 
of  the  royal  representatives.  How  it  would  have  agonized  the  feel- 
ings of  Dr.  Nares,  had  he  been  a spectator  of  the  triumphal  approach 
of  the  legate ! had  he  seen  the  cardinal’s  barge  ascending  the  river, 
with  the  legantine  cross  raised  on  the  prow,  and  Cecil,  the  prop  of 
protestantism,  reposing  with  a cheerful  countenance,  under  that  em- 
blem of  popish  superstition  and  idolatry ! ! Even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  he  is  unable  to  contemplate  the  scene  without  surprise  and  horror. 
w It  was,”  he  acknowledges,  “ a strange  commission  to  be  granted, 
to  be  in  any  manner  intrusted  to  a protestant,  or  for  a protestant  to  act 
under ; but,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  so  confidential  a friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  late  king,  as  Cecil  was  known  to  have  been,  and  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  heads  of  the  reformed  party,  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  reign.”  But  is  it  then  impossible  to  explain  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency  ? Is  there  no  means  of  preserving  from  this  blot 
the  fair  fame,  the  unsullied  orthodoxy,  of  the  hero  ? Dr.  Nares  again 
consults  his  imagination,  and  discovers  that  Paget,  and  Hastings,  were 
sent  indeed  to  bring  to  England  cardinal  Pole,  but  that  the  object  of 
Cecil’s  mission  was  very  different ; he  was  sent  to  treat  on  matters  of 
state*  Now,  reader,  attend  to  the  proofs  of  this  assertion : for  such 
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specimens  of  reasoning  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  First  proof. 
By  the  articles  of  marriage  between  Philip  and  Mary,  England  was 
not  to  be  drawn  into  the  war  actually  raging  between  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  France,  and,  in  the  next  year,  England  interposed  to  re- 
concile those  two  princes.  “ Nothing  can  then  be  more  probable, 
than  that  affairs  of  state  might  be  a joint  object,  with  those  of  the 
church,  and  that  it  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  bringing  over  the 
cardinal.”  2nd. — Pole,  when  he  left  Rome,  had  a commission  to  re- 
concile the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  France : he  had  already  sound- 
ed the  latter,  and  conferred  with  the  former ; “ so  that,  when  Cecil 
went,”  says  Dr.  Nares,  “ every  thing  was  ripe  for  such  communica- 
tions on  matters  of  state,  as  we  conceive  to  have  been  in  view ; and 
who  so  fit  to  see  into  these  matters,  as  the  very  person  nominated  by 
the  queen,  to  accompany  her  two  principal  envoys.”  3rd. — The  com- 
missioners reached  Brussels,  Nov.  1 1th  ; left  that  city  with  the  cardi- 
nal, Nov.  13th  ; rested  at  an  abbey  at  a short  distance;  and  proceeded, 
by  short  stages  to  England.  Now,  observes  Dr.  Nares,  “ though  we 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  what  business  was  transacted,  yet,  as  a few 
days  were  passed,  almost  in  the  continual  presence  of  the  emperor,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  then  state  of  Europe,  affairs 
of  state  were  not  taken  into  consideration,  or,  that  Cecil  might  not 
have  been  nominated  as  particularly  fitted  to  discuss  with  the  Emperor 
or  his  minister,  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.”  4 th.—“  Paget  and 
Hastings,  were  quite  competent  to  conduct  the  cardinal  into  Eng« 
land,”  of  course,  if  Cecil  went,  it  must  have  been  for  some  other  ob- 
ject. 5th . — “ This  seems  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  demonstrated,  by 
the  fact  of  Cecil  having  again  crossed  the  sea  with  the  cardinal,  and 
others  in  the  next  year,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a peace  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  king  of  France,  which  seems  to  shew,  as 
plainly  as  any  thing  can , that  Cecil  was  employed  with  Pole,  Gardi- 
ner, &c.  only  on  state  affairs, ’as  far,  at  least,  as  these  two  commissions 
were  concerned.”  What  the  reader  may  think  of  these  proofs,  and 
demonstrations,  we  know  not:  but,  for  ourselves,  we  are  convinced 
that  friar  Gerund  himself,  with  all  his  non-sequiturs,  must  be  content 
to  bow  to  Dr.  Nares  as  his  master. 

As  to  the  real  purport  of  Cecil’s  commission,  we  are  informed  by 
the  narrative  of  his  own  domestic,  that,  “ in  the  second  year  of  the 
quene’s  reigne,  he  was  sent  to  Bruxelles  with  the  Lord  Pagett,  to 
bring  in  'Cardmall  Pool :”  and  by  himself,  in  his  diary,  that  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1554,  (2d  of  Mary,)  he  began  his  journey  towards 
the  emperor,  to  bring  back  the  cardinal,  VI°.  Novembris  1554, 
(2°.  Mari®,)  c®pi  iter  cum  domino  Paget  et  magistro  Hastings  ver- 
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80s  Ctesarem  pro  reducendo  Cardinale.  Bat  the  narrative  of  Cecil’s 
domestic  has  little  credit  with  the  biographer,  unless  it  accord  with 
hi s own  fancies  ; and,  from  the  diary,  his  ingenuity  has  been  able  to 
draw  an  inference  in  favour  of  bis  own  hypothesis.  Cecil,  instead  of 
mentioning  Brussels,  has  the  words  versus  Cmsarem ; and  the  addition, 
pro  reducendo  cardinale , appears  in  the  original  as  a correction  inserted 
above  the  line  : these  things,  says  Dr.  Nares,  " seem  to  us  to  estab- 
lish two  points  of  some  importance ; namely,  that  the  commission  to 
Caesar,  (the  emperor)  was  first  in  Sir  William's  thoughts ; and  se- 
condly, that  he  would  never  have  corrected  the  entry,  if  the  commis- 
sion to  bring  back  the  cardinal  had  anything  disgraceful  in  it,  as  it 
applied  to  himself.”  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  this  most 
sagacious  inquirer,  that  the  commission  to  treat  with  the  emperor 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination ; that  the  fact  of  the  cardinal’s 
residence  at  the  imperial  court  accounts  for  the  expression,  " versus 
Casarem ,”  and  that  the  correction  evidently  proves,  that  the  object  of 
Cecil's  mission  was  to  procure  the  return  of  Pole. 

We  are  afraid  of  fatiguing  our  readers : yet  we  must  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  if  it  were  only  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Nares,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  public,  his  extraordinary  fertility  of  invention,  and  his  exhaust- 
less anxiety  to  save  from  disgrace  the  memory  of  his  favourite.  He 
has  not  yet  done  with  this  unorthodox,  this  anti-protestant  commis- 
sion. Could  there  be  no  motive,  which  might  purge  it  from  the 
leaven  of  papistry,  and  even  consecrate  it  in  the  eyes  of  a true  disciple 
of  the  gospel  ? The  idea  is  no  sooner  suggested,  than  the  motive  is 
discovered.  Cecil  knew,  that,  “ of  two  evils,  it  is  always  wise  to 
choose  the  least,  if  both  cannot  be  avoided.”  He  saw,  that  either 
Bishop  Gardiner,  or  Cardinal  Pole,  would  have  the  administration  of 
the  government : both,  indeed,  were  bad  enough,  but  Gardiner  was 
the  worst,  the  most  dangerous  character.  Gardiner  would  carry  mat- 
ters with  a high  hand,  and  would  extirpate,  by  violence,  the  reformed 
faith ; but  greater  moderation  might  be  anticipated  from  the  more 
gentle  disposition  of  Pole.  Under  this  impression,  then,  he  thus  com- 
muned with  himself  (whether  it  was  within  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Nares, 
we  know  not)  : the  queen  is  still  without  issue,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
next  heir,  is  attached  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  The  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, therefore,  is  not  desperate.  Let  us  only  preserve  some 
seeds  of  it  among  us,  and,  on  her  accession,  they  will  quickly  fructify. 
But,  it  is  more  likely,  that  this  may  be  done  under  the  administration 
of  the  Cardinal,  than  of  the  Chancellor,  and,  therefore,  I shall  consult 
the  best  interests  of  the  Reformation,  by  concurring  to  effect  the  re- 
turn of  the  former,  that  he  may  supersede  the  latter. — But  this  web, 
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though  artificially  woven,  is  of  too  flimsy  a texture  to  bear  examina- 
tion. First : Pole  would  have  returned  to  England,  whether  Cecil 
had  gone  to  invite  him  or  not ; and,  consequently,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  Cecil  to  accept  the  commission,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
benefits,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  Cardinal’s  return.  Se- 
condly : Cecil  knew  that  Pole  was  the  papal  legate ; that  he  came  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reconciling  the  realm  with  the  Holy  See,  and 
of  re-establishing  the  papal  authority,  as  it  existed  before  the  6chism 
under  Henry  VIII.  If  this  purpose  was  evil,  how  could  he,  as  a 
consistent  Protestant,  lend  his  services  towards  its  accomplishment  ? 

The  real  fact  was,  that  Cecil,  like  most  other  statesmen  of  his  time,  - 
had  no  other  religion  than  that,  which  was  recommended  to  him  by 
considerations  of  worldly  interest.  He  changed  his  belief  and  wor- 
ship, as  often  as  it  might  be  useful  to  change  them,  and,  under  four 
successive  sovereigns,  he  always  accommodated  his  conscience  to  the 
theological  judgment  or  theological  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince. 
Under  the  popish  Mary,  he  was  a papist,  a professed,  an  apparently 
devout  papist.  He  kept  a priest  in  his  house  to  celebrate  mass  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family ; and,  at  Easter,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  Church,  he  confessed,  and  went  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  parish  church,  that  they  might  there  receive  the  com- 
munion under  one  kind,  from  the  hand  of  the  popish  pastor.  Of  this, 
the  original  certificate  is  still  extant  in  the  hand  of  Cecil's  steward, 
and  it  is  endorsed  by  Cecil  himself,  u The  Wimbledon  Easter-book, 
1556.  The  names  of  them  that  dwelleth  in  the  pariche  of  Wimble- 
town,  that  was  confessed  and  resaved  the  sacrament  of  the  altre. 
My  master,  Sir  Wilyem  Cecil,  and  my  lady  Mildread,  his  wyffe. 
Thomas  Cecil,]  &c.”  Where  then  can  be  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  his  freedom  from  molestation,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  or  of  his 
accepting  the  commission  to  accompany  Cardinal  Pole  ? His  con- 
formity, his,  in  appearance,  at  least,  sincere  conformity  was  the  real  in- 
dulgence which  sheltered  him  from  persecution  ; the  real  motive,  which 
induced  him  to  cross  the  sea  with  the  invitation  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
real  cause,  which  won  for  him  the  favour  of  Mary,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Pole. 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  were  we  to  follow 
Dr.  Nares,  in  his  account  of  Cecil's  administration,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ; but  one  particular  point  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice, 
the  conduct  of  that  minister,  with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart.  That  it  was  to  his  arts,  and  counsels,  and  influence,  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  owed  her  detention  in  England,  her  protracted  con- 
finement, and  her  disgraceful  death,  is  generally  admitted : and  few 
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there  are,  acquainted  with  her  story,  even  if  they  condemn  her  pre- 
vious conduct  in  Scotland,  who  do  not  look,  with  an  eye  of  pity,  on  the 
exile,  during  her  long  captivity  of  almost  twenty  years,  and  of  indig- 
nation on  the  men,  who  unrighteously  threw  her  into  a prison  in  the 
country  where  she  sought  an  asylum,  who  beset  their  victim  with 
their  intrigues,  harrassed  her  with  wrongs  and  insults,  and,  at  last, 
doomed  her  to  end  her  days,  as  a traitor,  on  the  scaffold.  Dr.  Nares, 
however,  repeatedly  comes  forward  as  their  advocate,  not,  indeed,  on 
the  ground  of  morality,  but  of  policy.  Her  detention  in  prison  was, 
he  confesses  it,  an  act  of  injustice,  but  of  injustice  rendered  necessary 
by  the  dangers,  to  which  the  life  and  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  were 
exposed  by  the  pretensions  of  Mary,  and  by  the  additional  dangers, 
which  threatened  the  reformed  church,  from  her  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion, and  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith.  We  cannot  absent  to 
such  reasoning.  Indeed,  it  grieves  us  to  see  a divine,  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  one,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate,  that  evil  is  not  to  be 
done  that  good  may  come  from  it,  pleading  expediency  in  excuse  of 
injustice,  vindicating  a positive  wrong  under  the  pretext  of  averting  a 
future  and  uncertain  danger.  But  we  see  not  how  the  confinement  of 
Mary  could  make  the  life  of  Elizabeth  more  safe,  or  her  throne  more 
secure.  The  Scottish  queen,  at  large,  would  have  found  employment 
enough  in  the  attempt  to  subdue,  and  keep  under,  her  rebellious  and 
victorious  subjects  of  Scotland,  without  the  additional  trouble  and  peril 
of  irritating  and  opposing  the  queen  of  England ; and  the  event  shew- 
ed, that  her  imprisonment,  instead  of  protecting  Elizabeth  from  dan- 
ger, provoked  conspiracies  against  her,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
the  captive  princess.  — As  to  the  danger,  which  menaced  the  recently 
established  church,  and,  we  will  add,  theindividuals,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  it,  that  danger,  whatever  it  were, 
depended  on  a remote  contingency ; it  would  never  assume  an  alarm- 
ing shape,  unless  Mary,  the  next  heir,  were  alive  at  the  time,  when 
Elizabeth  should  sink  into  the  grave.  For  this,  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy was  the  death  of  the  Scottish  queen  before  that  of  the  English 
queen;  and  to  accomplish  that  death  was,  we  are  persuaded,  the 
great  object  of  the  policy  of  Cecil,  and  Walsingham,  and  their  asso- 
ciates. This  is  the  key  to  whatever  was  mysterious  in  their  conduct : 
this  will  explain  the  real  cause  of  their  intrigues  and  cruelty ; why 
they  detained  the  queen  of  Scots  in  prison,  why  they  offered  to  de- 
liver her  to  the  regent,  if  he  would  engage  to  put  her  to  death,  why 
they  advised,  and  procured  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  advise, 
Elizabeth  to  take  the  life  of  the  captive,  why  they  disinherited  her  by 
act  of  parliament  and  formed  a national  association  against  her,  and 
VOL.  i.  no.  10.  4 H 
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why*  at  last*  they  extorted  from  their  sovereign  a reluctant  assent, 
that  Mary  Stuart  should  suffer  the  death  of  a convicted  criminal,  in 
the  castle  of  Fotheringhay. 

We  have  now  done  with  these  volumes.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
refuse  to  their  author  the  merit  of  research  and  industry,  though  his 
research  and  industry  have  added  very  little  to  the  stock  of  informa- 
tion, which  we  before  possessed.  But  here  our  approbation  must 
end.  Of  his  impartiality  we  can  say  little,  and  still  less  of  his  taste 
and  judgment 


Blanco  White , and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

FROM  THE  DUBLIN  EVENING  POST. 

The  following  Letter,  elicited  by  some  remarks  of  ours  upon  the 
selection  of  Blanco  White,  to  write  Catholic  Articles  for  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica , has  been  lying  for  some  time  in  our  drawer, 
not  from  any  indisposition  to  give  publicity  to  strictures  on  our  own 
opinions,  but  because  we  could  not,  in  duty  to  temporary  matter,  make 
room  for  its  insertion  before  this  day  : — 

to  the  editor  of  the  d.  e.  post. 

Sir,— Thefe  are  three  views  to  be  taken  of  the  Periodical  Press — 
either  as  it  is  the  follower,  or  the  guide  of  public  opinion,  or  as  it  is 
compounded  of  both  these  characters  together, 

“ Assuming,  then,  society  to  be  progressive  in  point  of  knowledge, 
it  id  obvious,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  conductors  of  the  Press  present 
themselves  in  the  character  of  guides*  the  greater  must  be  the  share 
they  contribute  to  that  desirable  condition,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  their  claims  to  our  admiration  and  respect.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  aim  of  every  generous  and  sensible  man,  who  has  so  im- 
portant an  engine  under  his  control,  to  become,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  herald  of  enlightened  opinions,  and,  as  little  as  possible,  the  pander 
tor  despicable  and  vulgar  prejudices, 

I have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a very  singular  production 
of  yoitr  pen,  which  I chanced  to  see  in  one  of  our  Reading-rooms  yes- 
terday, in  your  Journal  of  the  3d  of  September.  It  was  an  article 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Napier,  as  Editor  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  in  engaging  Mr.  Blanco  White  to  furnish  a history 
of  * Catholic  Doctrine’  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  that  work. 
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* J confess  I am  at  a loss  to  see  the  force  of  your  objections  to  this 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  Editor — and  I cannot  forbear  to  express 
my  concern  at  the  ungenerous  spirit,  in  which  those  objections  appear 
to  have  been  conceived. 

“ Pray,  Sir,  have  you  ever  studied  for  yourself  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Blanco  White  ? If  you  had,  I am  persuaded  you  could  not  have  pre- 
vailed on  yourself  to  utter  the  reproaches,  or  indulge  in  the  sneers, 
you  have  done,  against  that  excellent  and  gifted  person. 

“ If  I remember  rightly,  (for  your  paper  of  the  3d  is  not  now  be- 
fore me,)  you  object  to  Mr.  White — 1st  that  he  is  an  apostate ; 2dly, 
that  he  was  an  infidel ; and  3dly,  from  thence  conclude,  that  he  is  ut- 
terly unqualified  to  write  correctly  upon  Catholic  Doctrine. 

“ Now,  as  a justly  thinking  man,  unperverted  or  unenfeebled  by 
professional  or  educational  biasses,  can  you  defend  the  employment 
of  an  odious  term,  in  designating  the  change  of  a person  from  one  re- 
ligion to  another  ? Are  you  either  of  the  number  of  those,  who  think 
religion  so  silly  a thing,  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  any  investigation  into 
its  nature,  on  our  arrival  at  years  of  reflection— or  of  those,  who  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  the  religion  they  are  born  to,  they  are  bound  to 
maintain  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  ? If  you  are  of  neither  of 
these  classes,  you  will  surely  acknowledge,  that  tbe  mere  fact  of 
changing  one's  religion,  so  far  from  entitling  a man  to  be  called  by 
improper  names,  invalidating  his  claims  to  our  respect  and  good  will, 
in  reality  argues  a seriousness  of  mind,  and  an  anxiety  to  learn  and 
embrace  what  is  true,  creditable  in  the  highest  degree,  to  a moral  and 
intellectual  nature. 

“ If,  indeed,  the  change  has  been,  upon  strongly  presumptive  evi- 
dence, (and  no  other  will  suffice,)  embraced  with  a view  to  secular  in- 
terests, then  nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible — more  basely  culpa- 
ble. Of  this,  however,  we  do  not  hear  any  attempt  to  impeach  Mr. 
Blanco  White.  His  apostacy,  it  would  seem,  is  simply  that  crime 
which  Ecclesiastics  have  been  universally,  in  past  times*  and,  in  most 
religious  communions,  are  even  to  this  day,  so  eager  to  decry.  It  is 
that  crime,  which  narrow-minded  Law-writers,  Blackstone  among  the 
number,  copying  the  spirit  of  their  times,  and  catering  to  the  prejudi- 
ces of  Churchmen — Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic — have  dared  to 
brand  as  infamous ; but  which  no  man  of  sense  or  conscience,  unfet- 
tered by  tyrannical  vows,  can  hold  in  the  same  light,  any  more  than 
he  can  gravely  affix  to  a person,  as  the  Commentator  on  our  Laws  has 
dpne,  the  name  of  6 miscreant,9  (mescroyantyj  for  rejecting  (no  mat- 
ter after  what  anxious  deliberation)  a belief  in  divine  revelation. 

“ If>  indeed,  in  the  sense,  in  which  apostacy  is  universally  defined. 
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namely,  as  a change  from  a religion  once  professed,  to  any  other  reli- 
gion, there  are  any  grounds  for  reproach  of  that  act,  how  can  we  ex- 
empt from  such  reproach,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Gospel  P or  how  the 
heathen  proselyte  in  our  own  day  ? If  such  a reproach  were  justifia- 
ble, where  could  be  found,  at  this  day,  so  distinguished  a criminal  as 
the  Rajah  of  Rammohun  Roy,  a heretic  and  apostate,  by  the  very  act 
of  his  visiting  Europe,  who  has  contracted  the  hatred  of  his  kinsmen, 
and  the  indignation  of  his  caste,  for  abjuring  the  impurities  and  the 
mummeries  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  born , but  in  whose  repre- 
sentations of  its  manifold  errors,  neither  you  nor  I would  ever  think 
of  placing  the  less  confidence,  because  he  no  longer  continued  to  be- 
lieve in  them ! 

“ I feel  ashamed  of  disputing  such  a point  with  a man  of  sense,  and 
hasten  to  another  item. 

“ Mr.  Blanco  White,  upon  his  own  confession,  was  an  infidel.  Is 
this  a crime  ? or  even  a moral  stain  ? 16  belief  or  unbelief,  in  our  own 
power — except  as  we  neglect  the  duty  of  diligent  and  fair  examina- 
tion ? We  hear  no  reproaches  of  those,  who  profess  to  believe  the 
creeds  of  their  youth,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  complicated ; and 
yet,  of  the  multitudes  who  do  so,  including  even  the  educated  classes, 
how  many  are  there,  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  who  have  ever 
examined  at  all  ? Are  these  blameless  ? 1 know  not.  Since  * a man 
may  be  a heretic  even  in  the  truth/  as  Milton  says  ; and,  if  we  may 
agree  with  Locke,  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  although  in 
the  possession  of  truth,  if  he  have  only  arrived  at  it  by  a mere 
< luckiness  of  accident/  So  much  for  the  nickname  of  infidel. 

“ But  Mr.  Blanco  White  was  under  the  influence  of  infidelity,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  in  the  outward  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties 
as  a Catholic  Priest ; and  this  was  a course  of  immoral  simulation. 
True,  provided  he  continued  in  this  state  one  moment  beyond  the  pe- 
riod, When  he  could  make  his  escape  from  it.  But  did  he  do  so  ? No 
He  fled  as  he  would  from  a pest,  from  the  scene  of  his  degradation 
and  thraldom,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself.  He 
tore  himself  from  his  tenderest  ties — he  gave  up  his  rank,  his  liveli- 
hood, his  home,  his  all — in  order  to  become  morally  and  mentally 
free,  and  I envy  not  that  mind,  which  could  withhold  its  sympathy,  ' 
admiration,  and  love,  from  the  man,  upon  whom  so  bitter  a trial  was 
cast ! Sir,  it  is  easy  to  preach  candour  to  a man,  within  the  jaws  of  an 
inquisition ; easy  to  preach  patience  to  a man  upon  the  rack ; but  he 
could  be  driven  to  murmurs  in  the  one  case,  or  disguise  in  the  other, 
can  hardly  be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  very  serious  in- 
fnngement  of  duty— and  assuredly  need  not  be  considered  as  income 
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petent  to  depose  to  the  legal  monstrosity  of  the  one,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical malignity  of  the  other,  of  these  methods  of  infliction. 

“ But  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Blanco  White,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  his  conversion,  can  write  with  candour  concerning  Catholic  doc- 
trine : and  by  way  of  illustration,  you  observe  that  Dr.  Doyle,  could 
hardly  be  supposed  to  write  with  candour  of  Protestant  doctrine.  But, 
if  prejudice  may  prompt  a writer  to  argue  unfairly  against , may  it  not 
also  induce  him  to  argue  with  equal  unfairness  in  favour  of,  any  dis- 
puted opinion  ? and  if  so,  what  greater  security  should  we  have  for 
the  truth,  even  were  Doctor  Doyle,  or  Doctor  M'Hale,  to  have  been 
been  invited  to  contribute  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  arti- 
cle on  Catholic  doctrine  ? 

44  For  my  own  part,  whether  a writer  were  to  engage  himself  in  op- 
posing or  defending  my  opinions,  1 should  incomparably  less  care  who 
that  person  is,  than  what  it  is  he  writes,  and  how  it  is  he  sustains  it. 
And  under  this  point  of  view,  while  I am  ever  ready  to  contend,  that 
a more  honorable  or  upright  one  might,  in  vain,  have  been  sought  for, 
I am  as  profoundly  persuaded,  that  a more  competent  individual  than 
the  author  of  the  44  Internal  evidence  against  Catholicism,”  could  not 
have  been  selected  throughout  the  ranks  of  Romanism,  to  portray, 
with  the  hand  of  a Scholar,  a philosopher,  and  a historian,  the  ecclesi- 
astical system,  of  which  he  was  once  so  distinguished  and  so  favoured 
an  adherent. 

Having  thus  very  imperfectly  endeavoured  to  discharge  a duty  to- 
wards a worthy  man  and  a consummate  writer,  I repose  upon  your 
justice  and  courtesy  for  admission  into  your  columns  of  these  re- 
marks from 

“ Y our  obedient  servant, 

“ G.  A. 


44  Near  Dublin,  September,  6th." 


Upon  this  Letter,  as  the  subject  is  really  important,  we  have  a few 
remarks  to  offer,  premising,  as  in  justice  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  the 
Catholic  Public  owe  this  discussion  to  the  excellent  Letter,  addressed, 
through  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by 
Mr.  Dev&reux,  of  Carrickmenan.  And  we  may  add  here,  that  that 
Letter  has  already  produced  a considerable  effect  in  those  quarters, 
which  it  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  stated,  to  influence. 

Tn  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  our  Correspondent’s  Letter, 
we  see  nothing  to  object  to,  except,  perhaps,  a rather  too  formal  enun- 
ciation of  a self-evident  axiom.  The  Public  Press  either  leads,  or 
fellows — and  sometimes  each  alternately— generally  following,  how- 
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ever,  with  a view  to  humour  prejudices,  or  to  sustqip  parties.  In 
Ireland,  this  has  been  particularly  the  case,  as  may  be  rendered  evident 
by  an  inspection  of  our  Periodical  Press.  And  the  few,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  stand  aloof,  or  resist  the  conflicting  torrents,  have,  like 
ourselves,  been  exposed  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm  from  each. 
With  respect  to  the  second  doctrine,  laid  down  by  our  Correspon- 
dent, viz. : That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  generous  and  sensible 
man,  who  controls  the  Press,  to  become  the  Herald  of  Enlightened 
opinions — we  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  such  has  been  our  aim. 
The  only  question,  between  “ G.  A.”  and  ourselves  is,  as  to  the  signi- 
flcancy  of  the  phrase.  We  may  take,  and  do  take,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  a very  different  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  enlightened. 

As  the  third  andfourth  paragraphs  are  only  expressive  of  the  writ- 
er’s surprise  at  our  opinions,  and  his  regret  at  the  ungenerous  spirit, 
in  which  the  objections  were  urged,  we  pass  by  them,  only  wondering 
at  his  surprise,  and  grieving  at  his  regret. 

The  next  paragraph  is  a direct  and  Socratic  interrogatory,  accom- 
panied with  a very  gratuitous  inference,  and  we  repeat  it  here,  in  or- 
der that  our  answer  may  appear  in  close  juxta-position. 

“ Pray,  Sir,”  asks  our  Correspondent,  “ have  you  ever  studied,ybr 
yourself,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Blanco  White?  If  you  had,  I am 
well  persuaded  you  could  not  have  prevailed  on  yourself  to  utter  the 
reproaches,  or  indulge  in  the  sneers  you  have  done,  against  that  ex- 
cellent and  gifted  person.” 

To  the  question,  we  say  Yes,  and  it  is  because  we  have  read  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  writings  of  Blanco  White,  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  seems  so  offensive  to  “ G.  A.”  We 
do  not  deny  tp  this  Blanco,  or  this  White,  plausibility — nay,  elo- 
quence, and  some  power,  for,  indeed,  without  these  gifts,  his  example, 
on  which  the  No-Popery  men  have  rung  so  many  changes,  would  be 
a thing,  that  no  one,  but  the  merest  and  most  vulgar  Tracticians  of 
the  Fanatical  Societies,  would  touch.  It  was  because  he  was  a writer 
of  some  pretensions  to  Scholarship  and  elegance,  that  he  was  put  forth 
as  a Champion  of  the  Establishment,  whose  arrow,  stolen  from  the 
magazine  of  Popery  itself,  was  destined  to  bring  the  Scarlet  Lady  to 
the  dust.  It  is  because  we  have  read  this  man’s  writings*  that  we 
uttered  reproaches  against  the  Editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  Britan - 
nica,  for  employing  him  to  write  in  that  Miscellany  on  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Postponing,  until  we  come  to  particulars,  to  which  our  Correspon- 
dent has  invited  us,  in  a subsequent  part  of  his  letter,  a devglopement 
of  the  arguments,  upop,  which  opr  proposition  rests,  we  paas  over  the 
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next  five  paragraphs  of  his  letter,  with  this  remark — that,  as  to  the 
conscientious  changes  of  religious  opinions,  which  have  occurred  in 
former  ages — but  which,  for  reasons,  that  it  is  now  unnecessary  to 
state,  can,  and  do,  so  seldom  occur  at  present — we  deny,  that  Blanco 
White  comes  under  the  category  of  the  Apostles — who  changed 
from  Judaism  or  Gentilism  to  Christianity,  or  even  Rammohun 
Rot,  who,  from  a Pantheist,  became  an  Unitarian.  For  White,  by 
his  own  showing — was  a disbeliever  of  all  religions — an  Infidel — in  a 
word.  It  was  not  from  Popery  he  was  converted  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  but  from  stark  and  naked  Atheism.  But  it  seems,  according* 
to  our  Correspondent,  that  an  Infidel  may  be  morally  blameless. 
God  forbid  we  should  pronounce  a dogmatical  opinion  on  this  point. 
But  leaving  the  question  where  G.  A.  has  placed  it,  we  again  deny, 
that  Blanco  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  Milton,  or 
Locke.  A conscientious  Infidel,  and  we  can  conceive  the  existence- 
of  such  a person,  would  not  affect  to  believe  that,  which  his  heart 
disavowed  ; would  not  administer,  at  an  altar,  the  rites  of  a religion,, 
which  he  regarded  as  a vain  and  empty  pageant,  would  not  receive 
and  administer  the  Eucharist,  as  a poor  Player  endeavours,  upon  the 
stage,  to  imitate  the  sacrifices,  which  the  scene  may  render  necessary 
— to  Jupiter  or  Pan.  In  a word,  an  honest  man  would  not  be  a base 

hypocrite.  But,  observes  our  Correspondent,  in  a paragraph  of  con- 
siderable power,  Mr.  White  fled,  when  he  could,  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  so  forth,  as  from  a pest-house.  But  the  question  is,  why  did 
he  continue  for  five  or  six  years,  a Priest  and  Atheist?  Was  there 
no  way  for  a Canon  of  Seville  to  escape  from  Spain  during  all  this* 
time,  until  Spain  was  convulsed  by  civil  war  aud  the  presence  of  air 
invading  army  ? Was  he,  a Dignitary  of  the  Church,  in  such  durance,, 
that  he  dare  not  go  beyond  the  walls  of  Seville — or  was  there  any 
tender  tie — (we  have  herird  of  his  mother) —any  other  tender  tie,  that 
retained  him  in  the  pest-house  ? However,  we  shall  not  press  this- 
interrogatory. 

We  have  asserted,  it  may  be  remembered,  and  this  is  the  gravamen 
■of  the  charge  preferred  against  us  by  our  Correspondent,  that  an 
Apostate  Catholic  Priest — we  cannot  help  using  the  indelicate4  Word-—' 
could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  Apostacy,  be  a fair  and  candid, 
interpreter  of  Catholic  doctrines.  Oh  ! but  exclaims  G.  A.  I do  not 
care,  who  the  person  is,  it  is  tbhat  he  writes  I am  concerned  with. 
Now,  a writer  on  doctrinal  points,  in  a work,  like  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  which  professes  to  be  a bo6k  of  reference  and  authority,, 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  a witness . It  is  not  enough,  that  such  Wit- 
nesses should  haive  talent — his  moral— his  religious  character,  should. 
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be  above  suspicion.  Does  White  stand  on  such  high  evidence  in 
this  regard  ? Let  us  bear  himself. 

Thus  speaketh  the  Chaplain  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Royal 
Chapter  of  Seville : — 

u Had  become  an  Atheist — though  exercising  the  ministry  of  a 
Catholic  Priest — had  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion— tried  to  enjoy  himself  and  indulge  his  desires.” — Poor  Mans 
Preservative  against  Popery , p.  11. 

“ A Roman  Catholic  cannot  honestly  do  his  duty  in  Parliament, 
without  moral  guilt.” — Practical  Evidence  against  Catholicism . 

This  is  the  man  to  write  Catholic  Articles  in  a great  national  work  ! 

But  his  conversion,  according  to  his  own  account,  is  more  miracu- 
lous - certainly  more  singular  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  Flying,  at  the 
approach  of  Napoleon,  from  Seville  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, he  went,  one  evening,  into  St.  James’s  Church,  and  hearing  a 
Psalm  sung  in  that  Sacred  Edifice,  he  becomes  converted,  per  saltum, 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  7. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  neither  more  nor  less — with  all  their  con- 
tradictions and  difficulties— without  the  gloss  or  comment  of  Burnet,. 
or  the  other  Defenders  of  that  special  and  particular  reading  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  A Psalm  did  it.  Wesley  could  never  boast  a 
rarer  conversion.  A Psalm  ! But  the  Reverend  Blanco  must  have 
heard  this  Psalm  a thousand  times  before,  in  Church  Latin  or  choice 
Castilian.  Yes, — but  there  was  something  miraculous  in  the  English 
language,  wanting  in  the  masculine  Roman,  or  the  soft  musical  fall  of 
the  Andalusian  dialect. — And  King  David,  speaking  good  English, 
made  Blanco  an  English  Protestant.  G.  A.  like  the  Judaeus  Apella 
of  the  Poet,  may  believe  in  this  miracle,  and  welcome. 

Doubt,  howeyer,  seems  again  to  come  over  our  gentle  Neophyte’s 
mind,  for  we  do  not  find  him  a subscriber  to  the  Articles  until  1814. 
But  he  had  scarcely  given  in  his  adhesion,  when  he  lights  upon  a 
book  written  by  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  on  the  subject  of  the  Atone- 
ment, which  book  unsettles  the  belief  of  the  Protestant  Priest,  and, 
forthwith,  he  doubts  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  suspected  the 
truth  to  be  in  Unitarianism;  but,  on  reading  Bishop  Sumner’s  book, 
he  became  orthodox  again,  p.  25. 

Now,  we  would  ask  G.  A.— granting  the  honesty  of  White,  what 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a weathercock,  veering 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine — what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
his  learning , who,  with  the  libraries  of  the  Catholic  Church  open  to 
him,  discovers  the  true  doctrine  of  Atonement,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  work  of  an  English  Bishop  of  the  nineteenth  century ! Surely 
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he  must  have  studied  this  subject  before — and  if  he  did,  he  would 
know,  that  not  an  argument — not  an  illustration  even — not  even  the 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  either  by  Sumner,  by  our  late  exquisite 
Magee,  or  by  any  other  Protestant  writer,  that  had  not  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  tomes  of  Catholic  divinity. 

This  is  the  person  selected  by  the  editor  of  the  E.  R,  to  give  a 
fair  and  just  account  of  Catholic  Doctrines.  No  matter,  says  our 
correspondent,  so  he  does  it  well.  But  he  can't  do  it  well — it  is  not 
possible.  Suppose  such  a man  offered  himself  to  D'Alembert,  the 
professed  and  undisguised  Infidel,  and  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedic 
Methodique , would  he  be  accepted  by  such  a con-social  spirit  ? — Not 
he  indeed.  The  philosopher  would  know,  too  well,  what  he  owed  to 
the  public  and  his  great  work,  to  make  any  such  selection.  And,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Napier  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inquire,  how  his  really  great 
and  splendid  predecessor  acted.  If  he  does,  he  will  find,  that  the 
sceptical  philosopher,  instead  of  recruiting  among  his  infidel  friends, 
selected  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  divines  in  France,  Ber- 
gier,  to  furnish  all  articles  on  Catholicism ; $nd  this  very  work,  first 
published  by  an  infidel,  has  been  collected  from  the  great  work  in 
which  it  appeared  originally,  and  is  now  found  in  six  or  seven  volumes, 
in  the  libraries  of  most  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  and  Priests  in  Ireland. 
Was  the  value,  we  would  ask  G.  A.,  of  the  Encyclopaedic  Methodique, 
diminished  by  the  authoritative  Essays  on  Catholic  Doctrines  ? 

Why  do  not  the  Christians  of  Edinburgh,  imitate  the  candour  and 
fair  dealing  of  the  Infidels  in  Paris  ? We  cannot  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily,  but  we  do  know,  that  on  a former  occasion,  the  aid  of 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Milner,  was  declined  by  a former  editor  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannic  a , on  the  ground  that  he  was  a Catholic. 

We  have  said  more  upon  this  subject  than  we  intended,  but  our  ob- 
servations, we  trust,  will  not  be  without  their  use. 


ooxtstBSYomavoa. 


Manuscript  of  Mary , Queen  of  Scots . 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— I believe  there  is  not  a character  in  English  history,  whose 
life  and  death  are  clothed  with  so  much  melancholy  interest  as  the 
beautiful,  but  unhappy,  Queen  of  Scots.  Although  upwards  of  two 
and  a half  centuries  have  elapsed  since  ter  barbarous  murder,  the 
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story  of  her  wrongs  lives  still  green  in  our  recollections.  To  use 
the  emphatie  language  of  inspiration,  “ although  dead,  she  yet  speak- 
eth,”  by  the  force  of  her  religious  example,  the  constancy  of  her  un- 
shaken faith,  by  the  admirable,  dignified  and  Christian  manner  in 
which  she  endured  the  lingering  tortures  of  her  heartless  persecutor, 
whose  hatred  of  her  creed  and  jealousy  of  her  superior  attractions 
could  not  be  sated  but  in  her  blood.  The  dark  mists,  which  interest^ 
ed  bigotry  had  gathered  round  her  character  for  so  many  years,  are 
now  happily  dispelled.  The  eloquent  pens  of  a Stuart  and  a Chalmers 
have  triumphed  in  her  vindication,  so  that  the  world  are  now  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  cause  of  her  hapless  end,  and  hold  in  deserved 
execration,  that  unnatural,  ferocious  monster  of  her  sex — that  haughti- 
est and  most  licentious  of  human  beings,  the  miscalled  Virgin  Eliza- 
beth. These  sentiments,  harsh  though  they  may  appear,  will,  I am 
confident,  be  ever  elicited  by  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs : for 
cold  and  spiritless,  indeed,  must  be  that  heart,  which  is  not  softened 
into  pity  by  the  inhuman  treatment  of  this  much  injured  Queen,  and 
roused  to  indignation  by  the  murderous  duplicity  of  her  sanguinary 
tyrant. 

These  observations  were  forced  upon  me,  by  the  sight  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  hers,  which  I had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  time  since  at  Cheltenham,  through  the  kindness  of  a respectable 
Catholic  gentleman  there,  in  whose  possession  it  is.  The  curious 
relic,  alluded  to,  is  a.  beautiful  Manuscript  Latin  Prayer  Book  on 
Vellum,  in  fine  preservation,  splendidly  illuminated  and  adorned  with 
innumerable  pictures.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a small  quarto,  secured 
by  a rich  crimson  cover  and  gold  clasps.  It  far  exceeds,  in  beauty, 
all  the  illuminated  Manuscripts  I have  ever  seen ; and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
France,  and,  probably,  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Mary. 
It  has  been  well  ascertained,  that  it  was  used  by  the  captive  Queeu 
in  her  dreary  prison  of  Fotheringay,  to  the  last  sad  moments  of  her 
life,  and  was  delivered,  as  a legacy  of  departing  affection,  to  one  of 
her  attendants,  the  night  before  her  execution.  This  faithful  compa- 
nion was  Dorothy  Willoughby,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Willough- 
by and  of  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heiress  of  Gilbert,  Lord  Talbois,  of 
Kiue,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1536.  I confess  I was  filled  with  no  or- 
dinary emotions  at  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  volume,  which  so  often 
cheered,  by  the  consolations  of  Religion,  the  lonely  hours  of  the  il- 
lustrious sufferer,  and  conceiving,  that  any  thing  relative  to  her  must 
prove  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers,  I subjoin  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  principal  beauties. 
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The  book  commences  with  a beautiful  Calendar.  At  the  head  of 
each  month  a sign  of  the  Zodiack  is  elegantly  painted.  The  follow- 
ing very  ancient  and  curious  Leonine  verses  are  also  written  at  the 
head  of  each  month. 

January. 

Prima  dies  mensis  et  septkna,  truncat  ut  ensis. 

February. 

Quarta  subit  mortem,  prosternit  tertia  fortem. 

March. 

Primus  mandentem,  disrupit  quarta  bibentem. 

April. 

Denus  et  undenus  est  mortis  vulnere  plenus. 

May. 

Tertius  occidit  et  septimus  ora  relidit. 

June. 

Denus  pallescit,  quindenus  foedera  nescit. 

July. 

Tredecimus  mactat  Julii,  denus  labefactat. 

August. 

Prima  necat  fortem,  perditque  secunda  coliortem. 

September. 

Tertia  Septembris  et  denus  fert  mala  membris. 

October. 

Tertius  et  denus  est  sicut  mors  alienus. 

November. 

Scorpius  est  quintus  et  tertius  est  nece  cinctus. 

December. 

Septimus  exanguis,  virosus  denus  ut  anguis. 

After  the  Calendar,  at  page  13,  the  Prayers  open  with  the  Little 
Office  of  the  B.  Virgin.  This  page  is  the  finest  specimen  of  illumi- 
nated vellum  manuscript  I have  ever  seen.  At  the  top  is  a beautiful 
picture  of  the  Ijast  Supper.  St.  John  is  painted  reclining  on  our  Sa- 
viour's breaet.  In  addition  to  the  figures  in  the  principal  picture, 
there  are  twenty-six  smaller  figures  most  distinctly  and  beautifully 
drawn. 

Lauds  of  this  Office  commence  at  page  20,  which  is  adorned  by  a 
neatly-executed  representation  of  our  Saviour  offering  up  the  chalice 
of  his  passion  in  the  garden.  The  three  beloved  disciples  appear 
sleeping  at  a distance.  The  brook  of  Kedron  is  seen  surrounding  a 
great  part  of  the  garden,  and  flowing,  as  it  were,  from  the  city,  whose 
spires  appear  in  the  back  ground.  The  margins  of  this  page  are  simi- 
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larly,  though  not  so  numerously,  decorated  as  page  13.  Indeed,  the 
commencement  of  every  psalm,  lesson  and  prayer  is  beautified,  not 
only  with  illuminated  capitals,  but  also  with  appropriate  miniatures. 

Prime  begins  at  page  33.  This  is  illustrated  by  a picture  of  the 
apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  garden.  The  mob  are  represented 
u with  gwords  and  lanterns  and  clubs.”  Malchus,  the  servant  of  the 
High  Priest,  appears  with  his  ear  bleeding,  from  the  wound  inflicted 
by  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  hand  of  our  Saviour  is  stretched  out  to  heal 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Tierce,  page  37,  is  a beautiful  picture 
of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  with  his  hands  bound.  A female  is  seen 
whispering  in  Pilate’s  ear,  who  is,  probably,  his  wife  dissuading  him 
from  having  any  thing  K to  do  with  that  just  man,  on  account  of  the 
vision  she  had  had  concerning  him. 

A picture  of  similar  size  and  beauty,  heads  the  hour  of  Sext,  at 
page  40 : It  exhibits  Christ  carrying  bis  cross,  outside  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem.  The  countenance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  strongly  de- 
picted, and,  although  small,  is  full  of  grief. 

At  None,  page  43,  is  the  Crucifixion.  The  principal  figure  is  re- 
markably well  painted.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  St  John,  and  three  ho- 
ly women,  are  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  Jews  are  at  the  other 
side,  amongst  whom  very  richly  habited,  is  seen  the  Centurion,  and 
out  of  his  mouth  are  printed  the  words,  “ V ere  Filins  Dei  erat  iste  f* 
On  the  lower  margin  of  this  page,  is  written  in  a different  ink  and 
stile,  Elysabeth  ye  Queue's,  the  last  word  is  almost  illegible,  as  are 
two  others  which  follow  it.  Could  the  book  have  ever  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Virgin  Queen  ? The  writing  is  certainly  as  old  as  her 
time. 

Vespers  commence  at  page  46.  Here  is  a view  of  the  taking  down 
from  the  Cross.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  painted  receiving  the  sacred 
body  in  several  folds  of  linen.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  9een  clasping 
to  her  heart  a wounded  arm  of  her  Son.  The  Ave  Maris  Stella, 
which  is  in  the  next  page,  differs  from  the  present  version  in  the  collo- 
cation of  the  8th  line,  it  being  in  this  place  “ Mutans  nomen  Eva” 

At  the  head  of  Complin,  page  48,  is  the  representation  of  our  Lord 
being  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  The  monument  is  very  fancifully  drawn, 
and,  besides  the  dead  body,  there  are  but  four  figures  in  this  picture. 
Within  the  capital  N which  begins  the  Nunc  dimittis  ,”  at  Complin 
is  a very  minute  figure  of  holy  Simeon,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  his 
arms.  I have  observed  that  in  the  “ Salve  Regina”  both  here,  and 
in  another  part  of  the  book,  where  every  word  is  paraphrased,  the 
word  Mater  does  not  appear,  it  being  written  “ Salve  Regina  mise - 
ricordiee” 
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The  penitential  Psalms  commence  at  page  53,  and  to  them  is  pre- 
fixed a most  curious  picture.  It  is  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
clouds  at  the  last  day,  when,  as  the  Apostle  says,  “ we  shall  go  to 
meet  Christ  in  the  air.”  At  each  side  of  the  principal  figure  are  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Baptist,  in  attitudes  of  admiring  praise.  At 
either  side  of  these,  two  beautiful  figures  attired  in  Dalmatics,  and 
bearing  all  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  In  the  distance  is  a very 
small  but  exquisite  Lamb  and  Cross,  reclining  on  a book.  Under- 
neath the  figure  of  our  Lord,  are  many  open  tombs,  with  their  liberat- 
ed tenants,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty- two,  of  different  ranks  and 
sexes,  preparing  to  ascend.  At  each  of  the  upper  corners  of  the  pic- 
ture are  two  Angels  blowing  their  trumpets.  Within  the  capital  D 
which  commences  the  Psalms,  is  a delightful  miniature  of  King  David, 
and  these  words  written  inconceivably  small,  in  a roll  of  paper  which 
he  holds,  Domine  ne  in  furore  tuo  arguas . 

In  the  Litany  of  Saints,  which  is  elegantly  printed,  there  are  seve- 
ral names  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Litanies  commonly  used  at  the 
present  day.  Amongst  many  others  I have  observed  the  following 
Saints ; — Linus,  Cletus, Clement,  Sixtus,  Cornelius, Alexander, Cyprian, 
Mark  and  Marcellianus,  Denis  and  his  companions,  Maurice  and  his 
companions,  Thomas  * (of  Canterbury,)  Edward,  Oswald,  Alan, 
Quintin,  Christopher,  Lambert,  Valentine,  Wollepande,  Agapitus, 
Julian,  Remigius,  Bavo,  Audien,  Dunstan,  Maur,  Columb,  Giles, 
Philibert,  Leonard,  Botulph,  Amand : Mary  of  Egypt,  Petronilla, 
Scholastics,  Brigit,  Christiana,  Genevieve,  Barbara,  Euphemia,  Sex- 
burga,  Walburga,  Amilburga,  Ossatha,  Tecla,  Prisca,  Eleua,  Praxedes, 
Radegundes,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Susanna.  Many  of  these 
are,  of  course,  Anglo-Saxon  Saints,  but  there  is  a great  mixture  of 
French. 

An  Office  of  the  Passion  begins  at  page  74.  Here  is  a fine  paint- 
ing of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  the  two  thieves  at  each  side.  One 
of  the  Jews  is  in  the  act  of  piercing  him.  The  limbs  of  the  thieves 
are  broken,  whilst  a very  curious  figure  of  the  devil  appears  at  the 
side  of  ;the  wicked  thief,  flying  away  with  a small  figure  of  him  on  his 
back.  This  and  another  devil,  who  is  disappointed  of  the  good  thief, 
are  painted  with  horns,  large  ears,  frightful  wings,  tails  and  cloven 
feet.  At  the  side  of  the  good  thief  is  an  angel,  with  small  figures  of 


* This  is  erased  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  1 believe  at  the  time 
the  bones  of  St.  Thomas  were  horned  at  the  close  of  Henry  the  8th’s  reign,  an  or- 
der was  published,  that  his  name  should  be  blotted  out  from  the  Calendar  and 
Litanies.  [Our  correspondent  is  correct, — Boas.] 
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Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  the  air.  The  margins  of  all  this  Office  for 
several  pages  are  most  beautifully  illuminated,  and  crowded  with 
miniatures  and  fancy  capitals.  At  the  close  of  it  is  the  following- 
Rubric  and  curious  Antiphon : 

LOCO  SALVE  REGINA  ISTA  ANTIPHONA  EST  DICEKDA. 

Planctus  autem  nescia 
Planctu  lassor  anxia 
Crucior  dolore 
Orbem  orbat  radio 
Me,  Judaea,  filio, 

Gaudio,  dulcore. 

Fili,  dulcor  unice 
Singulare  gaudium 

Matrem  fientem  respice 
Conferens  solatium. 

Mentem,  pectus,  lumina, 

Tria  torquent  vulnera ; 

Quae  mulier,  quae  faemina 
Tam  felix  quam  misera 
Flos  florum 
Dux  morum 
Veniae  vena 
Quam  gravis 
In  clavis 
Est  tibi  paena. 

Hinc  dolor. 

Hinc  color 
Effiigit  oris. . 

Hinc  ruit 
Unda  amoris. 

O pia  grati  sic  morientis 
O Scelus ! O Zelus  invidae  gentis ! 

Nato,  quaeso,  parcite : 

Matrem  crucifigite 
Aut  in  crucis  stipite 
Nos  simul  affligite, 

Reddite  moestissimoe 
Corpus  vel  exanime 
(Ut  sic  minoratus 
Cesset  cruciatus) 
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Osculis,  amptexibus, 

Utinam  sic  doleam 
Quod  dolore  peream 
Nam  plus  est  dolori 
Sine  morte  mori 
Quam  paeon  perire  citibs. 

Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

At  page  105,  is  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Here  is  another 
picture,  representing  the  fastening  of  Christ  to  the  Cross.  The  Cross 
is  on  the  ground.  Ho  is  extended  upon  it.  One  of  the  Jews  is 
painted  hammering  the  left  hand,  out  of  which  the  blood  spurts. 
Another  is  stretching,  with  a cord,  the  other  hand  to  its  utmost  length, 
whilst,  at  the  feet,  are  two  tigures,  one  employed  in  keeping  the  legs 
close  by  a cord,  during  the  time  the  other  is  driving  in  one  nail  through 
both.  The  naked  figure  of  our  Lord  in  this  picture  is  finely  executed. 
The  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John,  and  one  of  the  holy  women  are  at  a small 
distance,  beholding  the  tragic  scene. 

The  Vigils  of  the  Dead  begin  at  page  110.  This  is  headed  by  a 
remarkable  picture  indeed.  In  the  back  ground  is  represented  a very 
extensive  church.  Outside  it,  in  the  foreground,  is  a Catafalque  sur- 
rounded by  lights,  which  are  borne  by  monks.  Several  figures  appear 
behind  it,  muffled  in  black.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  are  several 
clergymen  singing  the  office,  two  of  whom  are  in  vestments,  the  rest 
in  surplices.  They  are  joined  by  others,  at  the  foot,  dressed  in  black 
gowns  or  soutanes.  The  book-stand,  from  which  they  chaunt  the 
office,  is  extremely  fanciful. 

The  Intercessio  Defunctorum,  page  131,  has,  prefixed,  another 
curious  painting.  At  the  top  is  a tine  figure  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  rays,  which  are  fringed  in  a sort  of  oval  shape  at  either  side 
by  three  angels.  Lower  down,  in  the  air,  are  three  naked  figures 
borne  in  a sheet  by  six  angels.  They  are  supposed  to  be  ascending 
to  heaven,  and  the  three  graves,  from  which  they  have  arisen,  appear 
on  the  earth  beneath.  The  design  of  this  whole  picture  is  excellent. 

At  page  1 48,  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  on  the  Passion,  is  a picture  of 
our  Lord  being  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  There  are  seven  other  figures, 
all  exquisitely  painted,  besides  innumerable  angels  looking  on,  at  a 
distance,  in  amazement.  The  monument,  in  the  picture,  is  singularly 
beautiful,  and  appears  with  carved  images  in  niches. 

At  page  165,  are  extracts  from  the  four  Evangelists.  They  com- 
mence with  St.  John.  He,  and  the  other  three,  are  finely  painted, 
with  their  appropriate  etnblems.  The  extract  from  St.  John  is  the 
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beginning  of  hi*  Gospel.  In  prindpia  erat  verbum , $-c.  That  from 
St.  Lnke  is  the  history  of  the  Annunciation.  In  tllo  tempore  missus 
est  Angelas  Gabriel , frc.  That  from  St.  Mark  is  the  history  of  the 
journey  and  adoration  of  the  Wise  Men.  Cum  natus  esset  Jesusy 
The  extract  from  St.  Matthew  is  the  relation  of  Christ’s  apparition 
to  the  Apostles,  with  his  commission  to  them  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  his  promise  to  them  and  his  followers,  of  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  begins.  In  illo  tempore : Recumbentibus  undecim  dis - 
cipulis  apparuit  illis  Dominus  JDeus  el  exprobravit,  Sfc. 

Here  follow  twelve  prayers  to  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  a beauti- 
ful miniature  likeness  prefixed  to  each.  After  these,  is  a prayer  ad- 
dressed to  the  twelve,  and  within  the  capital  S,  which  commences  it, 
the  entire  of  the  sacred  college  are  clearly  delineated,  in  less  than 
the  compass  of  a shilling.  The  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  sword  of  St. 
Paul,  are  quite  visible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  so 
minutely  exquisite  as  the  whole.  Next  follow  twenty-seven  different 
miniatures,  amongst  which  are  groupings  of  different  Saints,  Martyrs, 
Confessors,  and  Virgins,  to  whom  prayers  are  addressed. 

At  page  189,  begins  a well  written  paraphrase  on  every  word  of 
the  Salve  Regina . Before  it  is  painted  in  the  large  size,  a figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  seated  on  a green  vel- 
vet cushion  amid  rays  of  glory,  at  the  circumference  of  which,  are  ten 
Angels,  five  at  each  side.  Before  the  paraphrase,  also  are  these 
words  in  red  letters : 

Has  videas  laudes  qui  Sacra  Virgine  gaudes, 

Et  venerando  piam  studeas  laudare  Mariam, 

Virginis  intactse  dum  veneris  ante  figuram, 

Praetereundo  cave  ne  taceatur  Ave, 

Invenies  veniam  sic  salutando  Mariam. 

The  entire  paraphrased  in  Latin  verse.  After  this  is  written  ano- 
ther paraphrase  in  the  same  style,  on  each  word  of  the  Hail  Mary. 
Before  it  is  placed  a picture  of  the  Angelical  Salutation.  Near  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  a vase,  out  of  which  the  stem  of  a beautiful  straight 
Lily  with  nine  white  flowers,  arises.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of 
a delightful  little  dove,  is  at  the  head  ; God  the  Father  at  a distance 
surrounded  by  Angels,  and  seeming  to  confirm  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation; whilst  the'second  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  seen  midway  in 
the  form  of  an  Infant  with  a Cross  on  his  back,  about  to  enter  the 
chaste  womb  of  Mary.  In  the  capital  A,  which  commences  the  pray- 
er, and  which  is  beautifully  illuminated,  is  a well  executed  miniature 
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of  the  Prophet  I saras,  with  these  remarkable  words  of  his  prophecy* 
in  a roll  of  paper  which  he  holds.  Ecce  virgo  cmcipiei.  It  is  pla- 
ced in  excellent  contrast  with  its  fulfilment. 

At  page  199,  is  a splendid  picture  of  the  Coronation  of,  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  She* Is  elegantly  painted  in  the  midst  of  superb  representa- 
tions of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  whilst  the  Holy  Ghost  is  immediate- 
ly over.  This  picture  is  prefixed  to  the  seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  is  painted  in  a very  superior  style. 

At  page  203,  are  devotions  addressed  to  our  Lord  crucified,  and  to 
his  bleeding  wounds.  Before  them  is  a picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross ; at  either  side  are  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John.  It  seems 
to  be  designed  for  tbar  period  of  his  agony,  when  he  commended  his 
afflicted  mother  to  the  beloved  disciple. 

Towards  the  close'  of  this  interesting  volume  are  private  players  for 
Mass.  They  are  beautifully  adorned  with  miniatures,  corresponding 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

But,  Sir,  I should  protract  this  article  to  too  great  a length,  were  1 
to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  the  numerous  beauties  of  this  curi- 
ous manuscript.  Y our  readers  may  conceive  some  faint  notion  of  them 
from  the  brief  description  I have  given,  and  from  (he  fact,  that  one 
thousand  guineas  have  been  offered  and  refused  for  this  invaluable 
rarity.  1 remain,  Sir,  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  to  our  holy  Religion  by  your  useful  and  interesting 
publication. 

Yours,  &C. 

M.  H. 


Scripture  nationalism. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW. 

Sir, — The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  Reformation  tb  produce  many 
scanty,  and  many  discordant.  Creeds,  and  to  lead,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  absolute  infidelity,  was  observed,  even  during  the  lives  of 
the  first  Reformers.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  till 
the  present  time,  the  Creed  of  the  real  Lutherans  has  approached 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  the  creed  of  any  other 
Protestant  Church.  Luther  retained  much  of  the  doctrine,  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic. 

Zuinglius,  the  first  Protestant  antagonist  of  Luther,  rejected  the  real 
presence,  and  episcopacy,  and  opened  Heaven  to  all  good  moral  me% 
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whatever  might  be  their  creed.  This  scandalized  Luther,  and  he 
poured  on  the  Zuinglians  torrents  of  the  bitterest  ink.  Calvin , on 
the  death  of  Zuinglius,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  partizans,  but 
moderated  between  Zuinglius  and  Luther, — with  the  former,  he  repu- 
diated episcopacy  and  every  thing  in  the  Lutheran  hierarchy  and 
liturgy,  which  savoured  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  He  denied 
the  corporal  presence  of  our  Saviour  in  the  sacrament,  but  asserted 
his  spiritual  presence,  and  strenuously  contended,  that,  though  Christ 
was  only  spiritually , he  yet  was  really , present  in  the  elemental  sub- 
stances. This  did  not  satisfy  the  Lutherans, — a war  of  religious 
animosity  ensued  between  them.  During  a century  and  a half  after 
the  Reformation,  it  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  fierceness.  The 
Lutheran  Creed  is  expressed  in  what  is  termed  the  Confession  of 
dusburgh : the  Calvinistic,  in  the  Catechism  of  Heidelburg. 

Dissenters  from  both  these  Creeds  soon  appeared  in  many  Arian 
publications.  Against  these,  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  exerted 
themselves,  and  punished  the  holders  of  their  principles  by  imprison- 
ment, confiscation,  banishment  and  death.  At  the  instigation  of  Cal- 
vin, the  magistrates  of  Geneva  put  the  Arian  Servetus  to  death,  and  the 
act  was  applauded  by  Melanctbon  and  Beza.  Mr.  Gibbon  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  first  Reformers  embraced  the  persecuting  principles 
of  those,  whose  power  they  had  usurped,  and  carried  the  persecuting 
system  into  execution  with  the  utmost  rigour.  If  we  should  look 
into  the  state  of  Germany  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  should  see  the  Reformation  in  the  plenitude  of  its  energies,  torn 
to  pieces  by  discordant  Creeds  and  mutual  persecution. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  a new  sect  had  been  formed,  and,  after  grow- 
ing up  for  sometime,  in  silence  and  obscurity,  alarmed  the  public  by 
its  strength  and  numbers.  The  professors  of  it  acquired,  from  the 
names  of  its  original  founders,  the  appellation  of  Socinians.  In  their 
opinions  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  were  Arians  with  ano- 
ther name.  They  soon  shewed  an  inclination  to  deny  the  Trinity 
altogether,  to  question  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  expel 
mystery  from  the  Christian  Creed,  and  to  subject  it  to  human  reason 
altogether.  Their  doctrines  were  modified  rather  in  language,  than 
in  substance,  by  the  disciples  of  Arminius  in  Holland.  Arminianism 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  many  parts  of  France. 
There,  it  made  great  advances,  both  among  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Calvinists.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  Century,  the  celebrated 
Jurieu  lamented  the  success  of  the  Arminians  and  Socinians,  and 
fearfully  announced,  that,  if  they  were  not  repressed,  the  progress  of 
their  opinions  would  be  both  extensive  and  rapid,  and  the  seduction 
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general.  He  intimates,  that,  even  in  England,  their  doctrines  made 
great  ravages. 

In  England,  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  sown  first  by  Lu- 
theran, 2rdly,  by  Zumglian,  and  3rdly,  by  Calvinistic  hands.  It  was 
finally  settled  by  the  Divines,  who  framed  the  thirty-nine  articles.  A 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a Protestant  of  the  Lutheran  school,  are  equally 
shocked  when  they  read  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  declaration,  that  the 
Bishops  derived  their  Episcopal  character  from  their  sovereign,  and 
held  it  at  his  will.  In  conformity  to  this  principle,  Cranmer  surren- 
dered his  Archiepiscopal  dignity  to  King  Edward  VI.,  then  an  infant, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  received  it  back  from  him.  Thus 
matters  stood  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
and  the  Continent 

But,  during  this  time,  a secret  Reformation  had  been  working  in 
many  minds.  It  first  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  A num- 
ber of  passages  may  be  quoted  from  them,  which  are  not  reconcileable 
with  many  doctrines,  respected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
not  propounded  by  her  to  be  articles  of  faith,  and  some  doctrines, 
not  strictly  reconcileable  even  with  the  latter,  were  sometimes  advo- 
cated by  him ; but  he  generally  expressed  himself  with  moderation, 
and  always  recommended  it  to  others.  This  spirit  was  imbibed  by 
the  Arminians.  The  chief  point,  in  which  they  differed  from  their 
Calvinistic  brethren,  turned  on  the  obscure  doctrine  of  grace,  and  free 
will.  In  opposition  to  the  predestinarian  doctrine  of  Calvin,  they  main- 
tained the  free  will  of  man.  Politics  intervened  : they  were  consider- 
ed to  be  opposed  to  the  political  views,  and  to  the  private  views  of  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Orange.  In  order  to  crush  them  entirely,  the 
Synod  of  Dordrecht , orDort , was  called  by  Maurice,  the  second  prince 
of  that  House.  The  members  of  it  adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
required  the  Arminians  to  subscribe  to  them, -and,  on  their  refusal,  ba- 
nished them  from  the  country.  A persecution,  more  strictly  religious, 
is  not  recorded  in  history.  The  exiles  spread  themselves  over  Flan- 
ders, and  Brabant,  and  penetrated  into  England.  In  a short  time  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  country.  This  leads  us  to  the 
growth  of  ratmncUiem.  Jurieu,  whom  we  have  already  noticed,  accus- 
ed the  Arminians  of  his  time  of  Socinianism.  They  denied  the 
charge,  but  the  general  opinion  now  appears  to  be,  that  they  were 
more  justly  accused  of  it  than  was  generally  thought.  It  is  perhaps 
more  accurate  to  say  that  Socinianism  was  rather  a consequence  of 
their  doctrines,  than  a tenet  avowed  by  them. 

Not  long  after  this  religious  revolution,  the  spirit  of  infidelity  be- 
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g$m  to  discover  itself.  It  first,  appeared  on  the  banks  t)f  tbe  Po  : 
thence  it  penetrated  into  France;  and  made  a settlement  in  that  terri- 
tory, from  which  it  has  never  been  dislodged.  It  affected  the  . theo- 
ries of  the  Arminians,  more  perhaps  than  they  themselves  ware,  aware 
of.  The  first  appearance  of  rationalism  in  a regular  form  may  be 
traced  to  the  German  school  of  biblical  scholars.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  rationalism 
appeared  without  disguise. . The  great  circulation  of  this  work  spread 
it  over  Germany,  and  introduced  it  into  every  country  in  which  the 
German  language  was  understood,  or  translations  of  German,  works 
received.  The  principle  of  Rationalism  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
First : The  members  of  it  wholly  deny  the  .inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Second  : They  reject,  or  explain  away,  all  the  mhracttltius^ 
events  related  in  them.  Third:  They  subject  the  sacred  writings, 
and  all  their  contents,  to  human  reason.  Still  they  subscribe  the 
formularies  of  their  respective  Churches,  and  save  their  consciences 
by  the  most  flimsy  evasions  : sometimes,  in  subscribing  them,  theyex- 
press,  or  profess  to  understand,  that  they  subscribe  them,  only  so  far 
as  the  soripture  itself,  in  their  own  interpretation  of  it,  warrants  the 
text.  At  Geneva,  the  subscribers  mutter  the  words  of  the  subscrip- 
tion in  anjunintelligible  manner— Other  artifices  they  resort  to.  This 
will,  probably  surprise  many  of  our  readers,  but  it.  will  .appear  to'  all, 
who  peruke  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  Four  Discourses*  and  the  answers 
to  them,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pusey,  that  this  representation  is  nPt  ex  • 
aggerated.  : ' ^ , 

In  respect  to  Rationalism  in  the  Chnrohvf  England,  several  well 
known  publications  of  the  celebrated  Toland  exhibit  ite  principles,  and; 
the  consequences  deducible  from  them*  The  ; intis  t .'remarkable  of 
these  is  that  writer's  Christianity  not  mysterious,  which  was  thought 
so  impious,  as  to  be  presented,  by  tbe  Grand  Jsry  for  Middlesex. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  justice,  be  charged  , upon  the  Anglican 
Church  ; the  same  may  be  said  of  Christianity  not  founded  in  atgttm 
merit , an  able  publication  of  a Dr.  Doddwell : it  has  a similar  tenden- 
cy, but  was  a work  of  an  obscure  divine,  and  it  is  known  to  the  pre- 
sent writer,  that  Doddwell,  in  the  close  of  bis.  life, r repented  of  the 
publication.  A Translation,  by  Dr  Marsh,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  of  Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
made  known  to  the  English  nation  the  Rationalising  Doctrines  of  tbe 
German  Divines.  The  Translation  is  accompanied  by,  ample  and 
learned  notes  by  this  eminent  prelate,  In  some  pf  these,  he  justifies, 
the  Rationalising  Doctrines,  expressed  or  insinuated  in  the  text*  but. 
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on  no  occasion, combats  them,  or  intimates  a doubt  of  their  soundness. 
His  Hypothesis  on  the  origination  of  the  three  Gospels  of  St,  Mat- 
thew, St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  has  ^hocked  many  pious  ears,  as  it 
supposes  the  sacred  penman  to  have  used  a common  document  in  the 
formation  of  their  several  Gospels  ; it,  therefore,  subjected  him  to  the. 
accusation  of  denying  the  Inspiration  of  the  three  Evangelists.  But 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  writers  availed  themselves  of  oral 
testimony,  and  no  good  reason  seems  to  be  assignable  for  their  not 
availing  themselves  of  written  testimony.  Whether  they  used  one  or 
other,  or  both,  they  might  have  been  equally  favoured  with  divine  in- 
spiration. The  most  remarkable  publication  of  a theologian  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  the  German  system  has  been  resorted  to, 
is  Dr.  Milman’s  recent  History  of  the  Jews;  but  it  is  executed  with 
much  greater  sobriety,  than  the  generality  of  the  productions  of  the 
German  school. 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
is  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  thirt-ynine  articles,  and  with  all  that 
used  to  be  thought  the  genuine  and  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books.  But  it  has 
not  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  any  prelate,  or  any  English  divine 
of  eminence,  has  quarrelled  with  Dr.  Milman,  for  this  publication,  or 
with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  It  preceded  his  transla- 
tion of  Michaelis,  but  did  not  prevent  bis  elevation  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Bench,  or  to  a Chair  of  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  one  of 
the  noblest  Colleges  in  Cambridge. 

This,  however,  is  not  surprising.  Dr.  Heyf  a Norrisian  Professor 
of  great  eminence,  in  his  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  53,  has  the  following 
remarkable  passage  : " We  and  the  Socinians  are  said  to  differ;  but 
about  what?  Not  about  morality,  or  about  natural  Religion,  or  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion.  We  differ  only  about 
what  we  do  not  understand,  and  about  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  part 
of  God.”  Now,  the  principal  Articles  in  which  the  Established 
Church,  as  originally  constituted,  differs  from  the  Socinian,  are  the 
Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  These,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dr.  Hey,  are  to  be  considered  as  Articles,  which  we 
don’t  understand,  and  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  which  is  immaterial  to 
salvation.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  astounding  doctrine  was 
propounded  from  a Professors  Chair,  in  a lecture;,  which,  in  some, 
cases,  the  students  were  obliged  to  attend,  as  a qualification  for  Holy 
Orders.  It  is  observable,  that  Dr,  JBalguy,  who  confined  his  creed 
to  Bishop  Hoadley’s  scanty  articles,  was  offered  the  See  of  Glouces- 
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ter.  These  circumstances  suggest  a suspicion,  that  some  degree,  at 
least,  of  Rationalism  has  found  its  way  into  the  Church  of  England. 

Surely  for  these  -Creeds,  or  Creeds  like  them,  the  Clergy  of  this 
country  were  not  endowed  with  Glebes,  Tithes,  Palaces,  and  Pala- 
tinates. 


Newcastle  Controversy . 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, — On  the  wrapper  of  the  last  number  of  your  inte- 
resting Magazine,  you  state  that  you  have  accidentally  heard,  that  a 
discussion  had  taken  place  at  Newcastle.  Your  information  is  cor- 
rect. Towards  the  end  of  February  last,  we  were  honoured  by  a 
visit  from  that  right  valiant  and  redoubtable  champion  of  the  Reform- 
ation Society,  Captain  Bobadil  Gordon,  who  posted,  on  the  walls  of 
the  town,  a challenge  to  any  Catholic  priest,  or  any  Catholic  layman, 
regularly  deputed  by  his  priest,  to  discuss  with  him,  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  considered  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  chal- 
lenge. from  the  insolence  of  its  terms,  was,  of  course,  not  accepted. 
However,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  2nd,  a public  Meeting  of 
the  Reformation  Society,  was  held  in  Brunswick  Place  Chapel,  a 
Methodist  Chapel,  capable  of  holding  some  thousands  of  persons. 
Here  the  Captain  held  forth,  and,  for  three  hours,  inveighed  against 
the  Catholic  religion,  and,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  invective,  so- 
lemnly appealed,  in  his  peroration,  to  the  God  of  all  truth,  for  the 
truth  of  statements  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  boldly  challenged 
any  Catholic  who  might  be  present,  to  controvert  his  statement,  if  he 
had  in  aught  belied  the  character  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Upon  this 
hint,  Mr.  Larkin,  who  happened  to  be  present,  instantly  rose,  and 
in  the  midst  of  much  confusion  and  uproar,  demanded  a hearing. 
That  hearing  was  refused  by  the  Chairman,  on  the  ground,  that 
Mr.  Larkin  had  not  complied  with  the  printed  regulations,  and  had 
not  brought  a certificate  from  his  priest ! On  the  succeeding  day,  Mr. 
Larkin  addressed  publicly  a letter  to  the  chairman,  Wm.  Chapman, 
Esq.  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Brunswick  Chapel,  requesting  the  use 
of  the  Chapel  for  one  evening,  and  the  permission  to  give  from  the 
pulpit,  a public  answer  to  the  attack  of  Captain  Gordon ; in  order  that 
the  same  walls  which  had  re-echoed  the  calumnies  and  slanders  of 
its  public  defamer,  might  reverberate  the  vindication  of  the  Catholic 
Religion.  This  request  was  also  refused.  In  consequence  of  this 
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unjust  and  illiberal  refusal,  he  published  a reply  to  Captain  Gordon, 
price  one  shilling.  So  great  was  the  public  demand  for  this,  that,  in 
four  days,  an  edition  of  five  hundred  was  sold,  and  a second  was 
immediately  printed. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind,  by  the  conduct  and  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Larkin,  was  so  decided,  that  the  Reformation  Soci- 
ety were  obliged,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  character,  and  regain  that 
ground  in  the  public  estimation,  which  they  had  lost,  to  advertise  that 
another  meeting  would  be  held  in  June,  and  that  a month’s  notice 
would  be  given  of  the  subjects  for  discussion.  In  a short  time,  a 
second  advertisement  appeared,  stating  that  the  subjects  selected  fqr 
discussion  were,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  purgatory.  The 
speakers  were  not  named.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
second  advertisement,  Mr.  Larkin  addressed  the  challenge  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Taylor,  which,  together  with  his  answer,  and  the  rejoinder, 
appeared  in  a lat?  number  of  the  magazine ; the  challenge  was  declin- 
ed, but  the  object  of  it  was  attained,  viz.  the  exposure  of  the  injustice 
and  unfairness  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformation  Society,  and 
the  revealing  to  the  whole  town  of  the  incompetency  and  inability  of 
the  men,  who  were  most  prominent  in  the  support  of  the  Reformation 
Society,  and  the  encouragement  of  a system  of  public  attack,  upon  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Not  knowing  who,  and  bow  many,  the  persons  might  be,  whom  the 
Reformation  intended  to  send  down  upon  us,  the  Catholic  defence 
society  sent  an  invitation  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Falvey,  to  attend,  and 
take  a part  in  the  discussion.  With  that  invitation  that  gentleman  im- 
mediately complied.  The  time  fixed  on  for  this  important  and  ea- 
gerly expected  discussion  was  now  arrived.  Three  individuals  as  e- 
missaries  of  the  Reformation  Society,  arrived  in  town.  Lieutenant 
Rhind,  a fellow  of  the  name  of  Maguire,  who  is  hawked  about  as  a 
convert,  and  lives  by  his  apostacy,  and  the  notorious  and  Rev.  Nicho- 
las Armstrong.  The  two  former  are  cyphers,  the  latter  is  the  only 
figure  of  value.  It  was  the  Race  week.  The  town  was  all  bustle 
and  gaiety.  The  Theatre  was  open,  and  it  was  a season  when  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  town  are  deserted  for  the  beauty  of  the  fields, 
and  the  fresh  and  balmy  airs  of  the  country.  Every  amusement  was 
forgotten.  The  Chapel  in  Brunswick  Place,  was  crowded  with  eager 
auditors.  On  the  23d  of  June,  the  sacrifice,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
Purgatory,  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Falvey.  The 
Protestant  advocate  by  the  vehemence  of  his  declamation,  and  energy 
of  his  denunciation,  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  his  party4;  but 
the  palm  of  victory  was  borne  away  by  Mr.  Falvey, 'who  delighted 
and  astonished  the  town,  by  his  extraordinary  talent  of  extemporane- 
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ous  and  graceful  eloquence.  On  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Falvey  publicly  challenged  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  a complete  disputa- 
tion on  any  two  points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  provided  he  was  allowed 
to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  similar  investigation,  any  two  points  of  Pro- 
testant doctrine.  This  challenge  was  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Falvey  employed  the  arguments  of  the  infidel ! 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  excitement  which  this  discussion,  and  the 
profuse  circulation  on  both  sides,  of  handbills  and  tracts,  has  occa- 
sioned . The  Catholics  have,  however,  no  reason  to  regret  the  event 
of  the  contest,  which  has  been  fruitful  of  converts,  and  where  it  has 
not  convinced  the  understanding,  has,  at  least,  extended  liberal  and 
generous  feelings. 

Since  the  termination  of  this  discussion,  Mr.  Larkin  has  commenced 
a series  of  controversial  pamphlets.  The  first  is  on  transubstantiation. 
Of  this  an  edition  of  2000  has  been  disposed  of,  and  they  are  going  to 
press  with  2000  more.  Two  answers  have  already  appeared.  A 
third  is  now  advertised,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Armstrong. 

During  the  time,  two  months,  which  these  agents  of  the  Reforma- 
tion Society  remained  in  the  north,  they  visited  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  neighbourhood,  deluging  every  place  with  their  calumni- 
ous tracts  and  hand-bills.  At  Eshe,  a village  near  Usbaw  college, 
they  actually  posted  two  of  their  bills  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the 
Priest's,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletchers)  house,  and'  after  placarding  and 
distributing  hand-bills  every  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  col- 
lege, they  had  the  cool  impudence  to  ride  up  to  the  door,  and  re- 
quest permission  to  see  the  house  ! Had  the  lads  only  taken  and  put 
them  into  the  lake  in  front  of  the  college,  they  Would  have  done  well.* 
At  Shields  they  were  met,  and  vanquished  by  a convert  mechanic,  of 
the  name  of  Rumford ; and  at  Alnwick,  Armstrong  was  challenged 
to  a dispute  by  a Unitarian  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Wright.  The 
challenge  was  refused. 

Now  that  we  are  free,  and  that  the  Catholic  religion  can  be  defend- 
ed both  by  the  tongue,  and  by  the  press,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread 
the  Reformation  Society.  No  conjuration,  or  nightly  magic,  which 
its  agents  can  make  use  of,  can  ever  again  evoke  from  that  hell,  to 
which  it  has  been  driven,  and  repossess  society  of  the  exorcised  spi- 
rit of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  Not  all  the  Gordons,  hor  all  the  Arm- 
strongs in  the  world,  can  again  do  this.  Let  them  rage,  and  let  them 
vex  its  sepulchre  as  they  will : it  has  gone  to  eternal  repose: 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sept.  16th,  1831.  A.  H 

» W®  differ  with  our  correspondent ; we  cannot  approve  of  each  « meads  ef 
throwing  cold  water  open  Pharisaical  seal— Eons, 
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TO  THB  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLTC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen. — I am  one  of  those,  who  think  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  miracle  of  St  Januarius,  is  ve- 
ry strong  : it  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  I most  decidedly  object  to 
the  tone  and  manner,  in  which  your  correspondents  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  Magazine,  have  thought  proper  to  answer  the  very  tem- 
perate letter,  signed  H.  Y. 

It  is  clear  from  the  tenour  of  his  remarks,  that  H.  Y.  proposes 
the  possible  explanation,  on  mere  natural  principles,  of  the  change  in 
the  coagulated  substance  contained  in  one  of  the  phials,  with  every  in- 
clination to  surrender  his  hypothesis,  if  a satisfactory  answer  be  given : 
he  expressly  calls  it  “ but  a conjecture :”  he  observes  that,  “ there 
may  be  circumstances,  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted,  incompatible 
with  his  hypothesis he  points  out  the  means,  by  which  it  may  be 
put  to  the  test : and  he  disclaims  all  imputation  of  fraud  on  those, 
“ who  collected  the  blood,0  on  those,  “ who  first  observed  the  lique- 
faction,” and  on  those,  “ who  still  perform  the  ceremony.”  But,  be- 
fore be  can  give  his  assent  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  fact,  he 
wishes  to  be  informed,  I ° • whether  the  change  may  not  be  accoun- 
ted for  by  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  church,  and  2 ° * 
whether  there  be  any  substance  mingled  with  the  blood,  which  may 
favour  the  liquefaction.  He  adds,  that,  u before  liquefaction,  it  does 
not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  blood  drawn  from  the  human  body,  and 
suffered  to  separate  into  the  serum,  and  colouring  matter,  but  it  is  one 
uniform  substance  of  the  consistency  of  glue.  . It  is  not  pure  unmixed 
blood :”  and  that,  “ as  it  is  known  that  the  ancient  Christians,  em- 
ployed unguents  and  solutions  of  aromatic  gums,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  dead,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  mingled  some  of  these  ingre- 
dients with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  which  they  intended  to  preserve.” 

How  is  this  statement  met  by  your  correspondent  F.  C.  H.  ? After 
some  very  declamatory,  and  ungen tlemanly  observations  about  “ ca 
vils,”  and  “ vapid  effusions,”  and  an  intimation,  that  H.  Y.  offers  u an 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,”  he  asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
“ is  this  the  way  to  grapple  with  so  fearful  thing  as  a miracle  ?”  In 
other  words,  “ when  an  alleged  miraculous  fact  is  proposed  to  you, 
is  it  proper  to  consider,  whether  it  may  not  be  the  natural  effect  of  a 
natural  cause  ?”  Is  not  this,  I ask,  one  of  the  very  means  of  trying 
the  title,  which  an  alleged  miracle  claims  to  our  assent  ? Is  not  this 
one  of  the  very  means,  by  which  the  miracles  recorded  in  holy  sfcrip- 
VOL.  I.  NO.  10.  4l 
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tore,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  are  de- 
fended against  the  “ cavils,"  and  u vapid  effusions,"  of  the  incredu- 
lous ? However  insulting  the  hypothesis  of  H.  Y.  may  be,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  F.  C.  H.,  “ to  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,”  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that,  were  a process  entered  upon  at  Rome,  for  the  ca- 
nonization of  a saint,  and  any  such  miracle  were  brought  forward  as  a 
proof  of  his  title  to  a place  in  the  calendar,  it  would  be  examined  by 
the  test,  which  H.  Y.  suggests.  No  evidence,  which  deposes  to  a 
fact,  can  establish  that  fact  as  miraculous,  if  there  be  room  to  suspect 
that  it  may  be  the  natural  result  of  a natural  cause.  And  for  a very 
good  reason.  Such  evidence  can  depose  to  the  existence  only  of 
the  fact : it  is  a distinct  question,  whether  the  fact  be  the  result 
of  natural,  or  supernatural  agency.  Where  then  is  the  grave  of- 
fence of  H.  Y.  ? 

While  he  supposes  the  evidence  as  to  the  fact  to  be  above  sus- 
picion, he  asks  for  the  production  of  that  portion  of  the  evidence, 
which,  as  he  conceives,  will  go  far  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
fact,  i.  e.  whether  it  be  a natural,  or  supernatural  effect.  Is  not  this 
the  very  “ way  to  grapple  with  a miracle  ?”  I would  remind  F.  C. 
H.  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  when  speaking  on  this 
subject.  w When  such  miracles  are  propounded,  they  are  not  to 
be  rashly  admitted  : the  evidence  of  the  fact  and  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  examined  to  the  bottom,  and  duly  weighed  : where  that  failsj 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  suspend,  or  refuse  our  assent."  In  the 
opinion  of  H.  Y.  one  part  of  such  evidence  does  fail : he  asks  for 
satisfaction,  and  in  reply  F.  C.  H.  reads  him  a severe  lecture,  for  en- 
tertaining any  doubt  at  all  on  so  “ fearful”  a matter.  One  of  your 
correspondents  informs  us  that  he  conversed  with  Mr.  A.  Butler  on 
the  subject,  and  he  “ believes”  that  he  doubted  the  “ authenticity” 
of  this  alleged  miracle. 

But,  resumes  F.  C.  H.  " Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  so  many  thou- 
sands, and  even  millions  of  pious,  learned,  and  intelligent  persons,  in 
the  course  of  so  many  centuries,  should  never  have  thought  of  ex- 
amining whether  this  substance  would  regularly  melt  at  a given  height 
of  temperature  ? ” That  is  precisely  the  point,  which  H.  Y.  wishes  to 
ascertain.  If  any  “ pious,  learned  and  intelligent  persons,”  have 
applied  that  test,  then  F.  C.  H.  should  not  have  undertaken  to  an- 
swer the  letter  of  H.  Y.  unless  he  could  produce  the  result  of  their 
examination.-  Nor  is  it  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  to  argue  that  they, 
Vbo  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  must  be  either  u ideots,”  if  they 
have  never  thought  of  the  objection  proposed  by  H.  Y.,  or  u knaves,” 
il#  having  thought  of  it,  they  Omitted  to  try  the  experiment,  which  he 
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suggests.  It  was  the  duty  of  F.  C.  H.  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
such  an  alternative,  by  producing,  or  referring  to,  the  evidence,  which 
is  called  for.  He  is  pleased  to  consider  the  remarks  of  H.  Y.  as 
" flippant  and  irreverent.”  Now  I would  ask  him,  whether  the  pro 
position  of  such  a dilemma  can  satisfy  those,  who  decry  miracles  in 
general,  or,  who  speak  of  them  “ flippantly  and  irreverently  ?”  What 
argument  is  it  againt  them,  to  offer  the  liberty  of  choosing  whether  the 
witnesses  of  an  alleged  miraculous  fact,  be  “ knaves  or  fools  ?”  They 
would  probably  allow  them  the  privilege  of  being  both.  I am  sure 
that  F.  C.  H.  would  be  sorry  to  supply  such  spirits  with  weapons  of 
attack,  or  defence  ; and  still  is  he  not  giving  a handle  to  them,  while 
he  fancies  that  he  is  tossing  his  adversary  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma  ? 

But  F.  C.  H.  thinks,  “ that  Dr.  Weedall's  letter  itself  will  fur- 
nish tolerably  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  enlightened  * conjecture' 
ofH.  Y.  must  be  abandoned:”  1°*  Because  he  witnessed  the  mi- 
racle three  different  times,  and  2°*  Because  the  liquefaction  took 
place  in  very  unequal  spaces  of  time.  Now,  says,  F.  C.  H.  “ at  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a crowded  church,  on  each  occasion, 
the  same  substance,  in  a natural  way,  would  dissolve  in  much  the 
same  time.”  The  evidence  supplied  by  Dr.  Weedall,  may  be  M to- 
lerably conclusive,”  it  is  not  perfectly  so  : it  is  quite  possible  that,  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a crowded  church,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ckurth  may,  on  one  occasion,  be  a shorter,  or  a longer,  6pace  of 
time  in  reaching  that  degree  of  temperature,  which  is  required,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  H.  Y.  to  dissolve  the  substance,  than  on  another  occa- 
sion. To  render  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Weedall  perfectly  conclusive, 
the  experiment  of  H.  Y.  is  necessary.  But,  “ how  can  the  appear- 
ance of  bubbles  and  froth  on  the  surface  of  the  liquefied  substance  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  hypothesis  of  H,  Y.  ?”  This  argument  is,  as  far 
as  I can  judge,  much  to  the  purpose,  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  which  he  defends,  that  he  had  dealt  more  in  argu- 
mente,  and  less  in  the  imputation  of  motives  to  the  writer,  whose  ob- 
jections he  has  thought  fit  to  notice. 

If,  however,  F.  C.  H.  has  strayed  into  the  field  of  argument,  he 
soon  returns  to  the  theme,  from  which  he  had  digressed.  After  cal- 
ling the  remarks  of  his  antagonist,  “ flippant  and  irreverent,”  he  is 
pleased  to  contrast  his  “ cold  and  sceptical  composition,  with  the  af- 
fecting and  edifying  language  of  the  pious,  and  fervent  Dr.  Weedall :” 
the  piety  of  the  one,  with  the  “ frigid  self  conceit”  of  the  other,  who 
almost  says  with  the  unbelieving  Jews,  “ let  him  come  down  from 
the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  in  him.”  He  commits  poor  H.  Y.  to 
the  care  of  the  unbelieving,  “ Middletons,  and  Addisons,  and  clas- 
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sical  tourists/’  and  ranks  himself  with  “ the  Lamhertini6y  the  Riba- 
deneiras,  the  Baroniuses,  aye,  and  the  Weed  alls/’  and  as  a finale, 
edifies  his  readers,  with  a fervid  aspiration  borrowed  from  the  “ Isra- 
elites of  old,”  moriamur  in  simplicitate  nostrd  .”  Such  observations 
are  so  full  of  uncharitable  and  insolent  declamation,  that  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  their  author.  As  to  his  claim  to  simplicity,  if  he  mean 
that  simplicity,  which  forbids  a man  to  discuss  a question  in  a cool, 
dispassionate  manner,  and,  instead  of  producing  evidence  in  reply  to 
objections,  meets  them  with  abusive  epithets,  of  this  commodity  F.  C. 
H.  possesses  quite  as  large  a share,  as  any  “ Israelites”  of  either  old, 
or  modern  times  : if  he  mean  that  simplicity,  which  induces  a jnan  to 
adhere  with  firmness  to  opinions  formed  by  rational  examination,  and 
to  reply  to  the  doubts  of  mortals  weaker  than  himself,  with  argu- 
ments unstained  by  uncharitable  reflections,  in  simplicity  of  this  kind  he 
is  lamentably  deficient.  He  may  flatter  himself,  that  he  is  fighting  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  worthies,  whom  he  enumerates,  but  he  can  know 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lambertinis,  if  he  imagine,  that  they  would 
think  the  cause  promoted  by  the  manner,  in  which  he  has  advocated 
it.  He  would  have  proved  himself  a disciple  more  worthy  of  his  mas- 
ters, had  he  applied  to  their  writings  on"this  subject,  as.  well  for  argu- 
ments to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  H»  Y.,  as  for  instructions  how  to  em- 
ploy such  arguments  in  becoming  language.  * 

I beg  leave  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  throwing  any  discredit  on 
the  “ standing  miracle,”  which  is  described  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Weedall : nor  is  it  my  wish  to  defend  the  hypothesis  of  your  corres- 
pondent H.  Y.  My  object  is  to  deprecate  the  tone  and  teiqper,  in 
which  his  observations  have  been  met.  However  weak  and  untena- 
ble the  objections  of  any  one,  who  dissents  from  us  in  opinion,  or  who 
entertains  a doubt  on  a matter,  oq  which  our  own  minds  are  satisfied, 
may  appear  to  be,  his  dissent,  or  his  doubts,  if  noticed  at  all,  should 
be  treated  with  civility,  especially  when  they  are  urged  with  tamper. 
God  is  the  God  of  truth  : he  is  to  be  worshipped  in  sincerity  and 
truth  : and  therefore  it  cannot  be  an  “ insult  to  his  Majesty/’  to  ex- 
amine with  care  and  accuracy  the  grounds,  on  which  an  extraordina- 
ry interposition  of  his  providence  is  supposed  to  exist.  The  same 
feeling  of  reverence,  which  disposes  us  to  adore  him,  in  any  miracu- 
lous display  of  his  power,  teaches  us  also  to  weigh  the  evidence,  on 
which  its  claim  to  our  belief  is  founded : and,  if  the  investigation  leave 
any  doubt  on  the  mind,  that  doubt  will  be  removed,  not  by  declama- 
tory remarks,  not  by  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  but  by  ra- 
tional and  temperate  argument. 

October  7th,  1831.  R.  S.  Y. 
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FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

Church  History  is  doubtless  one  of  the  eyes  of  Theology.  Who 
then  would  not  suppose,  that  the  Reformation  Society,  burning  with 
zeal  to  spread  the  light  of  their  pretended  reformation,  and  to  dissi- 
pate the  Egyptian  darkness  of  Popery,  must  be  one  and  all,  deeply 
embued  with  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Rev.  W.  Dalton,  B.  A. — a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
milky  way  of  the  Society,  after  whose  postfix,  B.  A.  Mr.  Gother, 
would  perchance  have  appended  his  happy  thought,  “ bachelor  of 
more  arte  than  thoee  that  are  good,”— ha*  given  to  the  world  a work, 
which  the  Society  have  adopted,  yclept  a “ Candid  Examination , 
(Candid  too  ! Lucue  a non  lucendo:J  into  certain  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ckmrck  In  this  redoubtable  work,  which  is  re* 
plete  with  bad  logic,  and  the  most  sickening  rodomontade,  and  which1 
is  no  more  an  answer  to  Rev.  M.  Martyn’s  Lectures,  than  it  is  to 
Swedenborg’s  Pandect,  he  furnishes  this  transcendent  specimen  of 
erudition. 

“ I am  amazed  (p.  134.)  at  the  boldness  of  Mr.  M’s  assertion,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  from  the 
beginning.  Even  bis  own  witnesses,  for  the  most  part,  testify  ag&mst 
him.  Irenaens  reproved  Victor.  Jerome  declares  that  all  Bishops 
are  equal.  Cyprian,  and  eighty-six  African  Bishops,  withstood  Pope 
Stephen,  See” 

Thus  writes  our  Bachelor,  without  one  word  of  reference  to-  assist’ 
his  readers,  or  himself.  And  who  would  not  pity  the  Englishman, 
whose  heart  and  purse  could  be  closed  against  a small  contribution, 
towards  a desirable  fend,  for  furnishing  each  of  the  members  of  that 
Society,  a “ Reading  made  Easy since  their  wandering  method  of 
life,  (poor  Arabian  mountebanks  !)  deprives  them  of  ail  leisure  for 
scholastic  pursuits  ? 

With  Mr.  Dalton’s  pertnfasion,  St.  Irenseus,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St* 
Jerome  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak  for  themselves,  mid  unequivocally 
shew,  that  they  held  the  Supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome*  St.  Iren* 
aeus  (Adv*  Hser.  L.  3*  c.  3.)  Writes.  “ By  Apostolic  tradition,  which 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  have  preserved,  all  separatists  are  confounded,* 
for  to  this  Church,  by  reason  of  its  more  powerful  principality,  or  su- 
perior headship,  it  is  necessary  that  all  Churches  have  recourse.” 
St.  Cyprian,  writing  to  Cornelius,  (Ep.  55.)  styles  Rome  * the  ebafa 
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of  St.  Peter,  the  principal  Church  from  which  the  unity  of  Priesthood 
is  derived.”  Again  (Ep.  52.  to  Antonianus,)  a Pope  Cornelius  was 
chosen,  when  the  place  of  Fabian,  i.  e.  of  Peter,  was  vacant/'  St. 
Jerome  writes  to  Pope  Damascus,  (Ep.  57.)  “ I am  joined  in  commu- 
nion with  your  Holiness,  i.  e.  with  the  chair  of  Peter  : upon  this  rock 
I know  that  the  Church  is  built.  Whosoever  eateth  the  lamb  out 
of  this  house  is  profane  : Whoever  is  not  in  the  ark,  shall  perish  in 
the  deluge !” 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Victor,  there  was  a dispute  in  some  of  the 
Asiatic  Churches,  respecting  a point  of  discipline,  the  time  of  observ- 
ing Easter.  Pope  Victor  (exercising  his  universally  admitted  su- 
premacy,) threatened  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  Bishops,  for  cele- 
brating the  Paschal  solemnity  at  an  improper  time.  (Euseb.  L.  5.  c. 
24.)  That  sentence  was  averted  by  the  respectful  remonstrance  of 
Irenseus,  and  other  Catholic  Bishops,  who  conceived  that  their  fault 
was  not  such,  as  to  call  down  the  severe  penalty  of  excommunication. . 
Popes,  not  being  impeccable,  might  receive  respectful  remonstrance 
from  their  subjects,  and  still  doubtless  retain  their  supremacy.  But 
in  Mr.  Dalton’s  logic,  the  argument  stands.  — Irenseus  reproved  Vic- 
tor : therefore  Victor  possessed  not  Supremacy  ! Fie,  Rev.  W.  D. ! 

St.  Cyprian  warmly  contended  with  Pope  Stephen,  touching  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  Baptism  administered  by  heretics.  St.  Cy- 
prian, with  much  warmth,  insisted  that  it  was  null  and  void.  Pope 
Stephen  upheld  the  validity  of  it.  Cyprian  was  wrong ; but  as  no 
General  Council,  as  the  Church  had  not  propounded,  what  had  been 
revealed  on  that  dogma,  St.  Cyprian  conceived  that  it  was  a debata- 
ble [point,  and  that  he  might,  without  prejudice  to  his  duties  to  the 
Church,  or  its  chief  Pastor,  hold  his  opinion.  His  work  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Church,  clearly  proves  what  would  have  been  his  conduct,  had 
the  Church  spoken  on  the  point.  “ If  (says  St  Augustine,  L.  5.  de 
Bapt.  c.  18.)  his  warmth  was  faulty,  that  fault  was  compensated  by 
the  abundance  of  his  charity,  and  removed  by  the  axe  of  his  martyr- 
dom And  so,  Mr.  Dalton,  though  Cyprian  withstood  Stephen,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  he  did  not  admit  his  Supremacy.  Again  “ Je- 
rome declares  that  all  Bishops  are  equal.”  (Dalton’s  ipse  dexit,) 
This  is  possibly  drawn  (by  a shameful  manoeuvre,)  from  a»  passage  of 
St.  Jerome, noticed  by  Hawarden.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  first  book  against 
Jovinian,  (who,  commending  marriage,  had  urged  the  example  of  St. 
Peter,)  says  : “ You  say  the  Church  is  built  upon  Peter.  Though 
in  another  place,  (Eph.  xi.  20.)  it  is  said  to  be  built  upon  all  the 
Apostles9  and  they  all  received  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  the  Church* s strength  is  settled  equally  upon  them.  But  one  is 
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chosen  out  of  the  twelve , that,  a head  being  constituted,  there  might  be 
no  occasion  of  schism”  Mr.  Dalton  perchance,  like  many  before  him, 
read  to  the  last  sentence,  and  then  closing  his  eyes,  sapiently  conclud- 
ed that,  “ Jerome  declares  that  all  Bishops  are  equal  ” St.  Jerom* 
plainly  teaches  that  one  is  supreme  in  the  Church,  and  placed  over  all 
Whilst  Christ,  however,  placed  Peter  over  the  other  Apostles,  they 
might  all  (as  Hawarden  writes,)  be  said  to  have  equal  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  other  Christians.  “ As  the  Father  sent  me,  I send  you,” 
(John  xx.  21.)  €t  Go  teach  all  nations,”  (Mat.  xxviii.  19.)  They 
were  equal  also,  as  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of  their  doctrine. 

This  much  at  present,  on  the  historical  lore  of  the  Reformation 
Society. 

J.  A. 

Query . — Is  it  not  highly  desireable,  that  a Catholic  Tract  Society, 
should  be  formed  without  delay,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 
formation Society,  who  are  pouring  into  every  town,  bushels  of  lying 
tracts  ? [The  Oscott  conference  has  taken  steps  to  effect  the  wish  of 
our  excellent  correspondent. — Ed  as.] 


On  the  Fifth  of  November . 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Sir,  — Twice  have  I endeavoured  to  persuade  my  countrymen,— 
those  of  them,  at  least,  who  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  forswear  reading 
any  Catholic  publications, — of  the  indecency,  the  impolicy,  the  hypo- 
crisy of  their  Fifth-of-November  gambols.  The  form  of  prayer  for 
that  day  need  not  be  cancelled  till  the  “ second  Reformation : ” when, 
no  doubt,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  word  Papist,  is  no  more  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  than  the  word  Trinity : meantime,  this  office,  or 
service,  is  attended  only  by  a few  quiet  elderly  people : but  squibs 
and  crackers  are  no  very  appropriate  tokens  of  gratitude  to  prpvi- 
deftce,  for  deliverance  from  a plot,  even  if  there  had  been  any  other 
plot,  than  that  of  the  delivered  themselves.  Of  the  many  disastrous 
accidents,  that  occur  on  this  day,  the  celebratois  are  witnesses  : but 
the  Parish  Bells  with  their  tirades  of  Artillery,  have  a merry  sound. 
Guy  Fawkes  is  a whimsical  figure : and  mischief  and  fun  are  the  same 
thing.  One  would  think  that  there  are  incendiaries  enough  in  the 
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country,  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  stated  by  the  pious  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  namely: 

That  none,  bat  madmen,  will  fling  about  fire, 

Andaay  that  *t»  all  bat  in  sport 

. I beg,  however,  that  if  the  Police  should  take  on  itself,  to  suppress 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Novembrians , an  especial  exception  may  be  made 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Perceval ; and  that  be  be  allowed  as  large  a bonfire, 
and  as  bright  fireworks  as  he  may  please : provided  that  he  abstain 
from  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  college  at  Maynooth. 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  commemoration  is  a matter,  that  must  be  left 
to  the  consciences  of  the  Anglicans : only,  let  it  be  restrained  within 
the  walls  of  the  Churches.  Certain  sectarians,  inscribed  over  the  door 
of  their  place  of  meeting,  the  text,  “ Let  your  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men:”  and  they  were  assailed  by  an  epigram,  charging  them 
with  “ turning  their  moderation  out  of  doors.”  In  like  manner,  I 
object  only  to  that  out-of-door  manifestation  of  hypocrisy,  which  tends 
to  excite  hatred  and  coutempt,  in  the  minds  of  the  ill  informed,  a- 
gainst  the  professors  of  the  ancient  faith. 

The  steady  and  disinterested  adherents  of  that  faith,  may  justly 
claim  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  consideration,  both  by  the  su- 
preme government,  and  its  local  administrators.  They  have  a right 
to  insist,  that  a deluded  and  ignorant  populace  shall  not  be,  annually, 
^encouraged  to  insult  and  annoy  them.  A proclamation  of  the  King,  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Magistrates,  requir- 
ingtbemto  put  down,  on  the  5th  of  November,  those  tumultuous  prac- 
tices, which  are  on  all  days  contrary  to  law,  would  be  a wise  and 
pqlitkv  because  a conciliatory  measure.  If  the  Catholics  of  these 
Islands  hpve  not  merit  enough  to  be  treated  with  good  manners,  why 
were  they  emancipated  ? As  they  are  emancipated,  why  continue  the 
remnants  and  recollections 1 of  times  of  persecution  and  distrust? 

We,  English,  may?  are  long,  have  cause  to  regret  that  we  have  per- 
severed in  alienating  the  affections  of  a large  portion  of  the  Catholic 
population,  whose  geographical  position  renders  their  union  with  us 
essential  to  our  safety. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A FORMER  CONTRACTOR  TO  THE 

Orthodox  Journal  and  Catholic  Miscellany. 
Bath,  October  1J,  1831. 
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FOREIGN. 

ROME. 

M.  Charles  Acton  has  been  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  the  congregation  of  re- 
gular discipline. 

Monsignor  Cappacibi,  interuuncio 
of  bis  holiness  to  the  Low  Countries, 
has  jost  passed  through  Paris,  where  he 
had  an  audience  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
M.  Cappaciui  resided  for  some  years, 
either  at  the  Hague,  or  Brussels,  that 
he  might  he  near  the  king ; since  the 
revolution  of  the  Belgians,  he  has  been 
for  the  most  part,  in  England.  On  the 
29tb  of  August*  he  returned  to  the 
Hague,  and  having  demanded  permis- 
sion to  return,  directed  his  coarse  to 
Rome.  The  changes,  that  have  occur- 
red at  the  court,  to  which  he  was  offici  - 
ally  accredited,  have  probably  rendered 
his  presence  unnecessary,  or  perhaps 
he  may  be  destined  for  a more  import- 
ant office.  M.  Cappacini  was  originally 
attached  to  the  secretary  ot  state,  and 
previous  to  bis  mission  to  the  Low 
Countries,  he  was  the  substitute  of  Al- 
bani,  as  secretary  of  briefs  to  the  prin- 
ces* The  prelate  is  replaced  at  the 
Hague,  by  the  canon  Antouucci,  ns 
charge  d'Aftaires.  He  travelled  inceg- 
nito  to  Brussels,  and,  after  a short  stay 
at  Paris,  set  out  for  Rome  on  the 
29th. 

Monsignor  Capaccini  was  stopped  in 
his  journey  to  Rome  by  grievous  illness, 
at  Sens,  eighty  miles  south  of  Paris,  near 
a fortnight.  Louis  Phillipe  and  the 
Queen,  who  had  received  him  with  great 
respect,  and  treated  him  with  extraordin- 
ary kindness  at  Paris,  sent  the  Queen’s 
almoner  to  Sens  to  enquire  after  the  pre- 
late’s health,  and  to  see,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  accelerate  his  recovery. 
Hs  expected  to  be  able  to  continue  his 
journey  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

VOL.  I.  NO  10.  4 


At  the  Concorsi,  this  year,  at  Rome, 
Mr.  Coxe  obtained  the  medal  in  Dogma- 
tic Divinity  and  Mr.  Tandy  was  next  to 
him.  Mr.  Macarthy  obtained  the  medal 
in  Logic.  They  are  alnmni  of  the  Eng- 
lish College. 

The  Diario,  published  at  Rome,  still 
observes  silence  as  to  the  state  of  the 
three  legations,  which  are  in  a lament* 
able  condition.  Disorder  and  anarchy 
in  many  towns  have  reached  their  height. 
The  deputations  sent  to  Rome,  have 
not  been  able  to  realize  the  extent  of 
their  demands.  An  Italian  Journal 
says,  that  his  Holiness,  in  reply  to  the 
Bolognese  deputies,  signifies  that  their 
city  must  receive  the  Papal  troops,  and 
that  then  he  would  make  known  his 
intentions  in  their  regard.  It  is  certain, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  bo  many  solici- 
tudes, his  Holiness  preserves  Ins  usual 
composure.  His  character  is  a mixture 
of  firmness,  resignation,  and  prudence* 
It  is  providence,  says  he,  that  has  placed 
mein  the  station,  that  I now  hold; 
providence  has  in  its  power  the  means 
of  maintaining  me  in  it. 

PARIS. 

Abb6  Dubois,  bishop  of  New  York, 
who  has  receotly  been  in  Europe,  with 
a view  to  promote  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  has  left  Paris  to  return  to  his 
diocese.  This  prelate  is  a Frenchman, 
but,  for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
he  has  resided  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
college  of  Emmitzbourg,when,  in  1826, 
he  was  vested  with  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. He  visited  Rome,  and  received 
assistance  from  the  Propaganda,  for  bis 
diocese,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
The  prelate  likewise  visited,  England, 
Irelaud,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Finding 
how  difficult  it  was  to  procure  labour- 
ers from  abroad,  he  has  resolved  to 
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establish  a seminary  to  supply  him  with 
priests,  for  so  immense  a diocese,  that 
is  entrusted  to  his  spiritual  care. 

i*be  poor  I'rappists  of  Melleray,  in 
the  diocese  of  Nantes,  hare  been  visited 
by  an  armed  body,  and  forced  to  vacate 
their  retreat.  A body  of  edifying  and 
peaceful  religions,  dividing  their  time 
between  prayer  and  the  labours  of  ag- 
riculture, entire  strangers  to  the  politi- 
cal world,  by  their  vows  and  their  peni- 
tential exercises,  they  averted  from  our 
beads  the  scourges,  which  the  pride, 
the  divisions,  and  the  impiety  of  the 
age  are  calling  down  upon  us.  Yes, 
this  asylum  of  peace  and  of  piety,  is  to 
be  closed.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
a detachment  of  troops,  amounting  to 
six  hundred,  marched  from  Nantes,  and 
bent  their  steps  to  the  abbey.  No 
doubt  a small  detachment  would  have 
been  deemed  insufficient  to  dislodge  a 
few  religious,  armed  with  their  brevi- 
aries and  their  beads.  They  approach- 
ed the  abbey,  entered  it,  sword  in  hand, 
and  ordered  the  religious  to  disperse  ; 
these  military  visitors  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  procure  passports.  The 
Abb£  Antoine,  a man  remarkable  for 
his  age,  his  character,  and  his  virtues, 
declared  in  a tone  of. firmness,  that  he 
was  in  his  own  house  ; that  they  could 
not  expel  him  from  it,  at  least  so  unce- 
remoniously, and  that  some  time  would 
be  required  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
establishment,  and  provide  for  the 
wants  of  his  religious.  Report  says* 
that,  after  a long  conversation,  the  in- 
dividual, who  headed  the  expedition, 
sent  to  Nantes  for  fresh  instructions. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  jnsti- 
fy  this  measure,  against  the  abbey  of 
Melleray,  on  the  ground,  that  the  house 
was  illegal ; yes,  just  as  illegal  as  the 
crosses  on  the  Churches  of  the  French 
capital,  as  the  processions  in  the  streets. 
When  any  thing  is  to  be  proscribed,  it 
is  immediately  pronounced  illegal.  A 
paper  at  Nantes  says,  that  a U individual 


rights  ufere  respected.  What  a piece 
of  impudent  mockery  ! A detachment 
of  troops  invades  a house,  and  com- 
mands the  inmates  to  disperse,  and  this 
is  called  respecting  individual  rights. 
If  they  were  not  disposed  to  tolerate  a 
re- onion  of  certain  poor  religious,  could 
they  not  at  least  allow  the  proprietor 
and  some  of  his  friends  to  reside  toge- 
ther, and  spend  their  days  in  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  ? When  the  word  liberty 
is  dropping  from  their  lips,  how  comes 
it  that  they  will  not  allow  a few  peni- 
tent souls  the  liberty  of  praying  toge- 
ther ? What  harm  have  they  done? 
They  meddle  not  with  politics  ; nothing 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  neither 
conspiracies  nor  disturbances.  They 
are  peaceable,  they  wander  not  from 
their  retreat,  they  pray  for  their  coun- 
try, and  their  brethren,  and  for  this 
are  they  visited  with  the  rigours  of 
power  ! 

WURTEMBERO. 

It  would  appear,  that  in  this  king- 
dom, a society  of  two  hundred  priests 
lias  been  formed,  who  have  combined 
to  exert  all  their  efforts  to  obtaiu  from 
the  Pope  the  abolition  of  the  Jaw  of 
celibacy.  This  society  was  originated 
at  Ehiugen,  and  assailed  celibacy  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  was  warmly  eulogised 
by  the  liberal  prints.  The  Catholics 
were  indignant  at  this  hostile  array  of 
innovators,  and  mgde  up  their  minds 
not  to  select,  as  their  confessors,  any  of 
the  individuals,  who  were  members  of 
this  society  ; many  pens  have  already 
been  employed  against  them,  and,  at 
Ehifigen,  the  people  would  not  allow 
them  to  carry  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
the  processions.  Petitions  have  been 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg ; 
and  deputies  from  more  than  forty  dis- 
tricts have  laid  their  complaints  before 
him,  declaring,  that  they  would  rather 
be  without  priests  than  have  a married 
®l®r£y*  So  determined  were  the  symp- 
toms of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  the  members  of  the  society. 
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though  aided  by  government,  have 
thought  it  best  to  halt  in  their  designs. 

MEXICO. 

The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Mex- 
ico, in  old  Spaui&h  America,  was  for  a 
considerable  time,  deprived  of  bishops; 
the  Churches  bad  sustained  serious  loss- 
es, and  the  young  ecclesiastics  were 
compelled  to  repair  to  the  United  States, 
to  receive  ordiomtion.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  perhaps  result  so  much 
from  the  opposition,  which  the  court  of 
Spain  offered  to  the  nomination  of  bi- 
shops, as  from  the  state  of  the  country 
itself,  and  the  various  obstacles,  which 
an  irreligious  party,  under  political 
pretexts,  opposed  to  the  occupation  of 
the  sees.  These  difficulties  are  now  at 
an  end ; and  Mexico,  through  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Holy  see,  will  speedily 
see  her  vacant  bishoprics  supplied. 

BALTIMORE. 

The  prelates,  who  held  a provincial 
council  at  Baltimore,  in  October,  1829, 
forwarded  their  acts  and  regulations  to 
Rome,  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See.  Pope  Pius  VIII-  on  the  ex- 
amination and  report  of  the  present 
Pope,  then  prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
approved  of  them.  His  Holiness  only 
amended  some  of  the  statutes,  which  the 
bishops  unanimously  adopted.  These 
statutes  are  now  going  into  force,  and 
are  at  present  in  the  press.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  inspects  the  im- 
pression. The  rules  are  few  in  number, 
but  drawn  op  with  admirable  simplicity 
and  perspicuity-  One  of  the  requests 
of  the  council  w is  an  extension  of  the 
Paschal  time, which  was  called  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  number  of  priests, 
and  the  great  distance  of  one  place  from 
another.  The  Propaganda  granted  this 
extension.  Pius  VIII.  then  empowered 
the  bishops  to  proclaim  this  extension, 
viz.  that  the  Paschal  time  shall  begin 
with  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  end 
with  Trinity  Sunday. 

CEYLON. 

In  No.  63  and  64  of  the  Catholic  Mis- 


cellany, for  March  and  April,  1897,  a 
foil  account  is  given  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  Ceylon  from  the 
lestrictions  under  which  they  had  pre- 
vionsly  laboured,  by  the  act  introduced 
in  1818,  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
the  then  president  of  his  Majesty’s  coun- 
cil, and  a reference  is  made  to  Che  life 
written  by  Dorego,  of  Padre  Joseph,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  who  loond- 
ed  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  the  Catholio  mission  ; which  has, 
ever  since,  had  charge  of  the  Catholics 
on  that  island.  As  the  zeal  and  piety 
which  this  celebrated  Catholic  mission- 
ary displayed  on  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
are  well  detailed  in  Padre  Sebasiiano 
Dorego’s  life  of  him, we  shall  shortly  pub- 
lish that  part  of  this  life,  which  relates  to 
his  arrival,  residence,  and  labours,  in 
Ceylon,  from  the  English  translation, 
which  was  made  fiom  the  original  Por- 
tuguese in  1806,  by  the  direction  of 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  at  the  time  that 
he  was  president  of  his  Majesty’s  coun- 
cil, on  Ceylon,  and  that  he  Was  making 
for  his  own  information,  and  that  of  the 
British  government  a collection  of  all 
the  documents  which  coaid  be  procured 
in  every  part  of  India,  relative  to  the 
great  literary  as  welt  as  religions  labors, 
of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  been  stationed  at 
different  periods  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  at 
Tnticoree,  and  Madnra,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 

We  fee!  a pleasure  in  announcing 
to  our  readers,  that  a highly  interesting 
work,  on  the  Catholic  missions  it» 
Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies,  will  short- 
ly be  presented  to  the  public. 

DOMESTIC  & MISCELLANEOUS* 

Coronation . — We  have  been  inform*- 
ed  that  the  two  Catholic  bishops,  resi- 
dent in  London,  Or.  Bramstoo,  aud  Dr. 
Gradwell,  and  one  or  two  Catholic  bi- 
shops from  Ireland,  attended  the  coro- 
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nation  of  their  Majesties,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
the  city  costume  of  their  order,  that  is, 
we  presume*  the  Roman  prelatic  hat, 
and  gown,  with  the  purple  collar  and 
stockings.  We  believe  this  is  the  first 
public  appearance  of  any  of  onr  Pre- 
lates in  the  proper  costumes  of  their 
rank,  in  this  country,  for  the  space  of 
a hundred  and  forty  years  past ; except 
in  the  instance  of  his  eminence,  the  late 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was,  in  1815, 
presented  to  the  prince  Regent,  at  the 
levee,  in  this  dress ; his  eminence  khav- 
ing,  with  a proper  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  his  own  dignity,  refused  to  ap* 
pear  at  court  in  any  other.  The  dress 
is  elegant.  It  attracted  curiosity,  but 
was  treated  with  respect. 

Ushaw  College  was  splendidly  illumi- 
nated on  the  night  of  his  Majesty’s  coro- 
nation. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Secular 
Clergy t of  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Vicariate, held  at  the  Turk’i 
Head  Inn , Newcastle-upon-Tyne , 30M 
of  August , 1831.  it  was  resolved:  — 

1.  That  the  Clergy  of  the  Northern 
District  be  invited  to  enter  into  a sub- 
scription, not  exceeding  One  Pound  each, 
for  the  erection  of  two  Marble  Tablets, 
as  testimonials  of  their  respect,  to  the 
late  Venerable  Bishops,  Gibson  and 
Smith,  Vicars  Apostolic  in  the  Northern 
District ; and,  that  the  Tablets  be  placed 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  College  at  Ushaw, 
in  the  Cemetery  of  which  College  the 
remains  of  these  venerable  prelates  are 
interred. 

2.  That  a Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  their  Brethren  of 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Vica  • 
riate,  to  carry  the  above  resolution  into 
immediate  effect,  and  be  authorised  to 
communicate  on  this  subject  with  the 
other  Vicariates  in  this  District. 

3.  That  the  Rev.  J.  Wheeler,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hogarth,  and  the  Rev.  T.  A. 


Slater,  are  hereby  appointed  the  acting 
Committee  for  Northumberland  and 
Durham ; the  Rev.  W.  Hogarth  to  be 
Treasurer ; and  all  subscriptions  or  do- 
nations from  the  said  Vicariate  to  be  for- 
warded to  him ; such  subscriptions  to  be 
received  from  the  Clergy  only . 

4 That  should  any  Surplus  remain 
after  the  erection  of  the  Tablets  above 
named,  the  same  shall  be  disbursed  in 
the  purchase  and  erection  of  a Tomb- 
stone in  the  Cemetery,  over  the  Remains 
of  the  above  named  venerable  Prelates 

5-  That  the  Rev.  B.  Payment,  V.  G. 
of  York,  and  the  Rev,  R.  Thomson,  of 
Weld  Bauk,  V.  G.  of  Lanr.hashire,  be 
respectively  solicited  to  propose  the  a- 
above  resolutions  to  their  Reverend 
Brethren  in  those  two  Vicariates. 

6.  That  these  resolutions  be  printed 
and  published  in  the  Catholic  Magaz'tue 
and  Review,  and  that  a copy  of  the 
same  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Secu- 
lar Clergy  in  this  Vicariate. 

Western  District.— The  new  college 
of  Prior  Park,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Baines,  is 
already  filling  with  students,  and  culti- 
vating the  academical  and  theological 
sciences  with  alacrity.  It  bids  fair  to 
answer  the  pious  intentions  of  the  bishop, 
its  founder,  and  to  become  a permanent 
blessing  to  his  district. 

The  new  Chapel  at  Cannington  is 
completed,  and  was  lately  opened  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Baines,  who 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  the 
occasion. 

The  Visitation  Nuns  have  removed 
from  Sheptou  Mallet,  to  their  new  pur- 
chase, Sales  House,  near  Westborj. 
Their  new  honse,  which  is  on  a large 
scale,  is  not  yet  finished. 

Ground  has  been  purchased  for  build- 
ing a new  Chapel  at  V\  eymooth,  and  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Hartley  is  soliciting  the  cha- 
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ritable  contributions  of  the  faithful  to 
build  it 

The  Catholic  Members. —\X  is  gra- 
tifying to  observe,  that,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  shewn  a grateful  return 
for  the  liberality  of  the  Protestants,  of 
all  denominations#  in  supporting  the 
bill  for  their  emancipation.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  all  the  Catholic  peers, 
(except  one,  Lord  Arundel!,)  voted  for 
the  reform  bill,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  the  Catholic  members 
(except  one,  Sir  T.  A C.  Constable)  vot- 
ed in  the  same  way.  If  self-interest  bad 
swayed  the  Catholics,  they  would  have 
opposed  the  bill ; but  they  could  feel 
the  claims  of  honour  and  patriotism, 
and  the  importance  of  cultivating 
Christian  love  with  their  Protestant 
brethreo,  whilst  the  latter  were  op- 
posed by  the  heads  of  their  own 
church.^  Courier . 

We  are  happy  to  state,  that  Dr.  Wise- 
man’s spitting  of  blood  has  quite  ceased ; 
bat  we  regret  to  learn,  that  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  a bad  cough,  which  affords 
serious  grounds  of  apprehension.  Dr. 
Errington  returned,  on  the  3rd  ult,  to 
Monte  Porsio,  the  country-hoose  of  the 
English  College,  quite  recovered. 

Dr.  Weedall  is  on  his  retnrn,  and  is 
daily  expected  in  Eogland. 

We  were  long  acquainted  with  a fact, 
which  we  are  now  enabled  to  put  upon 
record  in  the  pages  of  the  Magasine. 
Lord  Stuart,  the  Son  of  the  Earl  Castle- 
Stuart,  has  been  a member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  two  last  years : but  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  publish  the 
happy  circumstance.  He  has,  at  length, 
returned  from  his  travels,  aod  formally 
adjoined  himself  to  the  Catholic  congre- 
gation of  his  neighbourhood. 

A beautiful  Chapel  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Keith,  in  Scotland#  in  the 


county  of  Banff,  This  edifice  is  after  the 
model  of  the  Sancta  Maria  de  Angel  is 
at  Rome.  The  altar  piece,  which  re- 
presents our  Redeemer  confounding 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  was  pre- 
sented to  this  chapel,  by  Charles  X. 
The  ground,  on  which  the  Chapel  is 
boilt,  belonged  to  Colonel  Grant,  on 
whose  property  the  new  town  of  Keith 
stands ; be  very  kindly  made  a present 
of  the  land  which  the  Chapel  occupies, 
to  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Walter 
Lovi. 

IRELAND. 

Several  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  have 
sent  to  the  officer  of  government,  Mr. 
Hatched,  the  most  spirited  refusals  to 
comply  with  the  request  to  assist  in  the 
census.  We  have  not  room  for  all. 
We  insert  the  following  from  Mr. 
Burke,  of  Cattlepollard,  who  was  shame- 
fully insulted,  even  in  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, because  he  was  known  to  feel  deep- 
ly for  the  murder  of  his  flock. 

Maitiostown,  18th  August 

Sir,— I have  been  favoured  with  two 
copies  of  your  circular  on  the  census  of 
the  popufcdion.  I suppose  the  parish 
priest  of  Newtownbarry  received  one  or 
two  more.  I would  wish  to  know  what 
the  priests  of  Ireland  owe,  either  to  you 
or  the  government  that  we  should  assist 
your  travelling  servants,  and  look  over 
their  work.  If  you  want  clerical  bailiffs, 
call  on  those  whom  yon  pay,  and  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  With  respect 
to  us,  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  give  yon  gratuitous  services ; no 
more  than  we  would  be  inclined  to  dis- 
grace ourselves  by  receiving  your  pay. 
You  want  the  census  of  my  parish.  All 
the  information  I can  give  you  is,  that 
its  population  was  reduced,  on  the  last 
shooting  day,  eleven  in  number ; and 
that  we  have  laws,  which  forbid  me  to 
characterise  that  deed  as  it  deserves. 
Th^overnment,  which  is  supported  at 
au  enormous  expense,  for  the  purpose. 
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.or  uu^et pretence,  (which  you  k*Ww  js 
, the  swne  thing,)  of  protecting  each  nan’* 
rights  inviolable,  calls  upon  me  to  help 
tp  number  the  rest  of  ay  flock,  without 
alluding,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  those 
eleven,  whom  1 have  lost.  Peep  this  go- 
vernment think  I coaid  so  soon  forget 
them?  or  that  I cap  ever  forget  them  ? — 
or  that,  from  my  memory  can  be  efiaced 
the  impression  which  their  pallid  coan- 
te nances,  distorted  by  expiring  agonies 
— their  sHffened  limbs— their  bodies 
smarting  with  the  tepid  current  that 
gashed  from  their  hearts,  has  stamped 
on  my  mind  Sif^  send  your  Orange 
messengers,  and  enumerators  to  those, 
to  whopi  they  are  welcome;  bat  let  them 
not  be  annoying  my  little  place,  by  their 
unwelcome  presence.  JL  am  too  much 
affected  by  the  loss  of  my  parishioners, 
whom  I regarded,  moyre  than  I do  you,  or 
. any  one  belonging  to,  or.  connected  with, 
the  Irish  government,  to  tarn  my  atten- 
tion to  this  display*  that  is  so  worthy  of 
the  men,  who  take  the,  adorers  of  J upiter. 
Mars,  and  Pinto,  for  their  models,  in, 
perhaps/  morei  instances  than  the  census. 
Having  no.  design  to  offer  yon  any  per- 
sonal disrespect,  but  merely  wishing  to 
reply  to.  jour  official  letter,  ^have  the 
bpnonr  to  remaiitr  Sir,  your  very  obedi- 
ent, servant, 

JOHN  BURKB.  P.  CaetlepoUard. 
To  George  Hatoh^R,  Esq.  Dublin  Castle. 

. We  call  the  attention  of  the  evange- 
lical traders,  who  traffic  on  the  creduli- 
ty of  the  English  people,  by  pretending 
to  cppvert  the  Catholics,  not  to  their  reli- 
gion, for  they  cannot  define  what  it  is, 
bnt  from  their  own.  to  the  following  ex- 
tracts of.  a letter  Btp  a Mr  Maghee,who,in 
along. effusipn,  had  carped  at  the  Bishop 
ofl^Rdare. 

Yon  are  pleased  to  say  u that  it  is  of 
. vast, importance  iq  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  their  attention  shpnld  hc  drawn  to 
. subjects  of  deeper  moment,  thaufc  anv, 
which  , Doctor  Poylp  has  to*  before 


^thein,”—  Pardon  me,  yon  mistake  oar 
notions  of  things,  when  yon  express 
yoaraelf  so — we  hold  life  and  property 
tp  be  of  “ vast  importance,’9  and  of 
“ deep  moment”  to  us,;  if  you  or  any  q- 
therperson  undervalue  our  lives  and  onr 
property,  that  will  make  no  change  with 
.,us ; we  shall  continue  to  hold  onr  lives 
and  our  property  to  be  of  “ vast  impor- 
tance,” and  of  “ deep  moment”  to  us — 

. tell  not  the  widows  and  orphans  of  New- 
townbarry.  that  yon  could  draw  them  to 
matters  of  more  u vast  importance,”  and 
u deeper  moment,”  than  the  loss  of  their 
relatives — tell  me  not,  in  your  charac- 
ter of  minister  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  you  could  draw  me  to  matters  of 
more  “ vast  importance,”  or  M deeper 
moment,”  than  the  destruction  offmy 
forty-one  sheep,  seized  by  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  on  the  14th 
of  last  January,  for  4the  tithes  of  1830, 
being  on  the  14th  day  after  that  year 
had  expired,  and  sold  by  him  for  10s. 
under' his  own  charges  of  seizing,  driv- 
ing, impounding,  &c.  &c.  Until  his 
Grace  remunerates  me  for  ray  losses,  in 
vain  would  a minister  of  the  church,  to 
which  his  Grace  belongs,  endeavour  to 
draw  me  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
of  more  “ vast  importance,”  or  w deep- 
er moment”  to  me — Tell  not  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Borris-o*-kane,  and  Cas- 
tle pollard,  whose  husbands  and  fathers, 
fell  victims  to  a devastating  acrimony, 
generated  by  churchmen,  that  yon  will 
draw  them  to  matters  of  u vast  impor- 
tance,” and  u deeper  moment,”  than  the 
loss,  of  the  lives  of  their  relatives. 

• I beg  leave  to  assure  yon,  that  this  is 
not  just  a happy  moment  for  you  to  ex- 
pect success,  in  any  polemical  discus 
sion*,  unless  you  find  in  you  faculties 
whereby  yon  can  raise  dead  men  to  life. 
Jfyon  have  those  powers,  send  home  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Newtown- 
barry,  their  husbands  and  fathers  ; then, 
I have  no  doubt  bnt  some  .attention 
would  be  paid  to  you ; although,  I con- 
fess, that  even  the  bringing  of  dead  nwa 
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to  life  coaid  never  induce  me  to  pay* 
any  attention  to  a minister  of  the  church, 
to  which  his  Orace  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  belongs,  unless  you  also  brought 
to  life  my  kforty-one  sheep,  seised  and 
impounded  by  his  Grace,  on  the  14th  of 
last  January,  for  the  tithes  of  the  year 
1830,  being  just  the  fourteenth  da)  af- 
ter that  year  had  expired,  and  sold  by 
his  Grace  for  ten  shillings  under  hw 
Grace’s  own  charges  for  driving.  8cc. 
&c. 

I have  the  honour  to  bo, 

your  very  obedient. 
THOMAS  BUTLER. 

Two  young  ladies.  Miss  Carey  and 
Miss  Creane,  were  lately  professed  at 
the  Presentation  Conveut,  near  this 
town.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Magrath  was  the 
officiating  clergyman  on  the  very  in- 
teresting occasion. — Tipperary  Free 
Press. 

Proselytistn. — The  blind  stnpidity  of 
the  proselyting  portion  of  the  Establish- 
ed Chnrcb,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has 
began  to  display  itself.  On  Sunday  last, 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Meagher  informed  his  con- 
gregation, that,  on  inspecting  the  tree 
school,  founded  by  the  late  Erasmus 
Smith,  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  for  the 
indiscriminate  education  of  poor  child- 
ren, he  discovered  that,  by  a late  regu- 
lation of  the  Patrons,  each  child,  (Catho- 
lic as  well  as  Protestant,)  was  compel- 
led to  read  a portion  of  the  Protestant 
bible,  under  penalty  of  expulsion,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  different  passag- 
es was  to  be  given  by  the  school-mas- 
ter, who,  of  coarse,  is  a Protestant.—* 
Tipperary  Free  Press, 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  8d  September,  M.  Joseph  Vin- 
cent Airenti,  Archbishop  of  Genoa. 
This  inestimable  Prelate  was  of  the  Or- 


der of  St  Dominic.  After  discharging  ' 
several  important  offices  of  his  order,  he  ’ 
was  appointed  by  Pius  VII.  in  1890, 
Bishop  of  Savona  * from  a hich  See  be 
was  translated  latt  year  to  the  Arcbie- 
piscopal  See  of  Genoa,  on  the  resigna- 
nation  of  Monsignor  Lamhroschini*  The 
Archbishop  was  on  a visit  to  his  family, 
at  Albenga,  when  he  was  struck  by  apo- 
plexy, which  caused  bis  death.  He  was 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

September  13.  Mrs.  Margaret  Carr, 
aged  39,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gradwell,  of 
Preston. 

In  July,  at  Monte  Porsio,  near  Fras- 
cati, Don  AlessUndro  Qunranta,  a re- 
spectable priest  of  that  place,  and  wMI 
known  to  many  of  our  readers. 

His  Eminence  Alexander,  Cardinal 
Rndnay,  Archbishop  of  Strigova,  or  * 
Gran  in  Hangary,  (the  ancient  Stnehni^ 
um , the  birth-place  of  St  Jerome,)  de- 
parted this  life  at  Sagova.  on  the  13th 
of  September,  aged  7%  Report  says 
he  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  dread  Oil 
disorder  cholera  morbue . In  1816,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  * of  Weissen- 
borg,  Kartsbnrg,  in  Transylvania,  (the 
Alba  Julia  of  the  ancient  Romans,)  from 
which  See  he  Was,  in  1819,  translated  to 
Strigova,  and  became  Legate  of  the  Ho- 
ly See,  and  Primate  of  Hungary,  fa 
1898,  he  was  cheated  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Leo  XII,  but  did  not  attend  at  either  of 
the  two  socceeding  conclaves:  Hi* 

Eminence  Was  a pious,  learned,  and  mu- 
nificent Prelate ; an  ardent  promoter  of 
piety,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  reli- 
gions education;  and  spent  great1  part  of’ 
his  fbrtaoe  in  building  a Cathedral  at 
Strigova,  which  he  has  not  had  the  hap- 
piness to  complete.  His  memory  Will 
ever  be  precious  in  Hungary.  - 

Death  af  the  Right  Ret).  Dr.  Costel- 
lo.— This  venerable  and  respectable 
Prelate  terminated  a long,  piotts,  and 
exemplary  life,  at  his  hoase  at  Baflin- 
aSloe,  in  the  conoty  of  Galway,  on  Satur-  • 
day,  the  8th  of  October,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age;  46  of  which  he  spent  in 
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the  dignified  situation  of  Prelate  of  the 
Catholic  Church  His  Lordship  will  be 
succeeded  in  the  Diocese  by  the  late 
Coadjutor  Bishop,  the  Right  Rpr.  Dr. 
Coen. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Glynn. — . 
It  is  with  feelings  of  unfeigned1  regret 
we  announce  the  death  of  this  excellent 
and  exemplary  clergyman. 

The  melancholy  event  took  place  at 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Octo- 
ber the  9th,  at  the  Chapel-house,  Marl- 
borough-street,  Dublin,  alter  an  illness 
of  a few  days. 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  an  individual  so  gen- 
erally esteemed  or  so  deeply  regretted. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties 
of  a laborious  ministry,  he  was  ever  to 
be  found  administering  comfort  and  con* 
solution  to  the  sick  and  indigent;  cheer- 
ing the  abode  of  famine  and  disease ; 
and  diffusing  throughout  the  circle,  in 
which  he  moved,  sentiments  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  Christian  charity. 

In  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, Ma! achy  H.  Donelmn,  Esq.  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Malachy  Dooelan,  of 
Ballydonelan,  County  Galway,  Esq. 

On  Saturday,  September  17,  at  the 
Barr,  York ; Jane,  second  daughter  of  G. 
T.  Dunn,  of  Bath-hoose,  Esq  near  New- 
castle. It  is  the  tribute  of  truth  itself 
to  affirm,  that,  this  young  Lady's  short 
life  displayed  a complete  model  of  vir- 
tue, she  was  young  in  years,  but  ma- 
ture in  holiness.  Perfect  m a short 
space,  she  fulfilled  a long  time . Her 
amiable  manners  endeared  ber  to  ma- 
ny hearts.  Beloved  by  her  parents  and 
friends,  respected  by  ber  sobool- fel- 
lows, valued  and  admired  by  superiors, 
her  illness,  which  was  short,  excited 
the  liveliest  .solicitude,  and  its  fatal  ter- 
mination inspired  general  sorrow,  the 
feelings  of  sympathetic  interest  in  her 
welfare,  and  of  unfeigned  regret,  for 
her  loss.  She  is  indeed  mourned  with 


the  mourning  of  the  heart.  May  ber 
spirit  survive  where  her  body  reposes, 
and  may  the  seminary  which  nurtured 
her  virtue,  rejoice  iu  the  fruitfulness  of 
ber  example  ! 

On  the  26th  of  September,  while  tak- 
ing an  airing  in  the  vicinity  of  his  re- 
sidence, with  bis  daughter,  Ralph  Rid- 
dell. of  Cheeseburn  Grange,  Esq.  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  At  the 
awfal  moment.  Miss  Riddell,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  endeavonred  to  open 
a vein,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  left  her 
beloved  father.  In  private  life  Mr. 
Riddell  was  a good  landlord,  and  an  af- 
fectionate husband ; indeed,  we  may 
say.  universally  beloved  and  esteemed* 
His  fervent  piety  and  regular  discharge 
of  all  religious  duties,  afford  a consol- 
ing hope,  that  his  death,  thongh  awfully 
sudden,  was  not  unprovided  for.  Mr, 
Riddell  married,  at  St  Martin's,  in 
York,  May  9,  1803,  Isabella,  sister  of 
the  present  William  Thomas  Salvin, 
Esq,  of  Croxdale  Hall,  in  the  connty  of 
Durham,  by  whom  he  has  had  a family. 
His  son  sncceeds  to  the  family  estates. 

On  Friday,  September  23.  at  New- 
castle, Helen,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  aged  27  3 ears. 

On  the  30th  of  September, at  the  Cha- 
pel-house of  St  Chad's,  Birmingham, 
after  a very  long  and  painful  illness, 
Margaret  Catharine  Mascall,  in  the  41st 
year  of  her  age. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Thomas  Sto- 
nor,  Esq.  of  Stonor  Park,  Oxon,  aged  66. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  October,  at 
Oscott,  after  a few  hours  illness,  Groby 
Ferrers,  third  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Ferrers,  Esq.  of  Baddesley.  He  had 
very  recently  approached  the  Holy  Sa- 
craments. We  are  happy  to  state,  that 
the  illness,  with  which  the  College  was 
lately  visited,  has  entirely  ceased. 

R.  I,  P. 
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Biographical  account  of  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  ChaU 
loner.  Bishop  of  Debra , Vicar  Apostolic  over  the  English 
Catholics  in  the  London  District . 

[The  fallowing  Article  was  inserted  m the  Catholic  Spectator,  for 
August,  1824.  It  has  been  presented  to  us ; and  we  flatter  ourselves, 
that  it  will  appear  to  Onr  readers,  as  to  us,  too  interesting  to  be  omit- 
ted in  a Magazine  of  more  extensive  circulation. — Eors.] 

1.  — The  Life  of  the  Venerable  and  Right  Reverend  Richard  Challoner, 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  Debra,  and  V . A.  colUctedfrom  Ms  writings,  from 
authentic  records,  and  from  near  twenty  years  personal  acquaintance 
with  him — By  Mr.  James  Barnard,  12mo. — Cogblan,  1784. 

2.  — A Brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Richard 
Challoner,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Debra,  and  Apostolical  Vicar  of  the 
Southern  District — By  the  Rev.  John  Milner,  F.  S.  A.,  12 mo. — 
Cogblan,  1798. 

This  Eminent  Prelate  held  situations  of  importance  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  England,  during  a long  and  important  period 
of  her  later  history ; we  therefore  trust,  that  the  following  Account 
of  bis  life  and  writings  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

T. 


Parentage  op  Dr.  Challoner— His  Education  in  the 
Protestant  Religion,  and  Conversion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic. 

Doctor  Challoner  was  the  son  of  Mr*  Richard  Challoner,  a 
Wine  Cooper  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  and  Grace,  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
surname  was  Willard.  He  was  born  on  St  Michael's  day,  in  the  year 
VOLrINO.il.  4 n 
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1691.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  Protestants : Ins  father  was  a 
rigid  Presbyterian,  and  caused  his  son  to  be  baptized  by  a minister  of 
that  persuasion  : he  received,  in  that  ceremony,  the  name  of  Richard. 
His  father  died  soon  afterwards  : his  mother  was  successively  house- 
keep^^  the  families  of  Sir  John  Gage,  of  Farl£ 

Holman,  of  Warkworth,  in  Northamptonshire;  her  son  accompanied 
her  to  each.  Both  families  were  Catholics ; it  is  probable  that  he 
made  his  profession  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  the  former;  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  a Catholic  before  he  quitted  the  latter,  and  that  his 
mother  was  then  a Catholic.  The  son  was  instructed  in  his  religion 
and  religious  duty  by  Mr.  Gother,  the  Chaplain  at  Warkworth.  Thp 
writer  of  these  pages  long  resided  in  its  neighbourhood ; he  recollects 
the  respect  with  which  its  Cholic  Ji&abitent^ 

Gother,  of  his  incessant  application,  his  unbroken 
act  performance  of  missionary  duty,  and  his  exet^lary ^ ^ie^^At 
some  distance  of  time,  Mr.  Gother  was  succeeded  in  his  chaplain??  to 
tha  Warkworth  family,  by1  Mr.  Alban  Butler ; it  was  the  beast  of  the 
owners  of  that  mansion,  that  Mr.  Gother’s  Lessons  on  the  Epistles  an£ 
Gospels,  and  a considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  Lives  qf  the 
Saints,  were  written  in  one  of  its  rooms.  Dr.  ChaHoner  always  pro- 
fessed  the  greatest  esteem  for  Mr.  Gother,  always  mentioned  his 
writings  with  praise,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  perusal  of  them 
both  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  A X 1 x * 

11. 

Doctor  Challoner  is  sent  to  Doway  College. 

1.  Universities — 2.  Pontifical  Colleges — 3.  Antient  ctnd  Modern 
Courses  of  Study — 4.  Dr.  Challoner  s conduct  as  a Student ; his 
official  situations  in  the  College* 

Soon  after  Dr.  Challoner  attained  the  12th  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  the  English  Secular  Clergy  in  the  University  of 
Doway : this  was  done  by  the  direction  of  Mr,  Gother.  He  had  observ- 
ed in  his  pupil  a great  disposition  for  learning,  great  application,  great 
modesty,  great  piety,  and  a strong  inclination  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  service  of  Godin  the  sacred  ministry;  he  therefore  recommended 
his  being  sent  to  the  college  we  have  mentioned.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  31st  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1704. 

1 .— Universities. 

Every  research  of  tbs  writer  hae  led  him  to  conclude,  that,  in  what 
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are  called  t be  dark  ages,  there  was  less  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
that  the  dispersion  of  these  was  earlier ; and  that  sound  learning  and 
science  were  diffused  sooner  than  is  generally  represented : he  also 
considers,  that  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  religious  controversies, 
occasioned  by  the  Reformation,  rather  retarded,  than  accelerated,  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  at 
that  time,  to  improvement. 

In  the  School s of  Cathedrals  and  Monasteries,  Grammar  was  taught 
to  the  Laity ; Philosophy  and  Theology  to  those  only,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Church,  or  professed  in  a religious  order,  or  who  aspired 
to  such  an  engagement  or  profession ; and  to  a few  others,  whose  dis- 
positions, very  singular  in  the  times,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  pro- 
pelled them  to  literature.  Colleges  were  an  assemblage  of  Schools, 
Universities  an  assemblage  of  Colleges.  They  generally  enjoy  great 
privileges ; particularly  a species  pf  internal  Civil  jurisdiction  over  the 
members  of  the  University  and  the  scholars.  The  origin  of  a Univer* 
sity  is  sometimes  immemorial ; to  found  a new  University  has  long 
been  considered  a Royal  prerogative ; but  particular  colleges  within 
diem  have  often  been  founded  by  individuals : sometimes  Popes  have 
founded  them,  or  taken  them  under  their  special  protection : these  are 
called  pontifical  colleges.  By  general  law,  the  Belles  Lettres  may  be 
publicly  taught  in  every  place  : divinity  and  philosophy  only  in  Uni- 
versities. 

The  Belles  Lettres  comprised  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  a- 
rithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy.  They  were  taught  in  two  courses : 
the  first,  comprehended  grammar,  music,  and  arithmetic,  and  was 
called  the  Trivium ; the  second  comprised  the  remaining  sciences, 
and  was  called  the  Quadrivtum ; to  the  latter,  few,  without  uncommon 
literary  ardour,  aspired.  A different  course  of  study  was  introduced 
by  the  scholastics  of  the  twelfth  century ; they  divided  the  circle  of 
science  into  grammar,  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  morality,  politics, 
law  and  theology.  Soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  course  of 
science  was  divided  into  rudiments,  (which  included  reading  and  arith- 
metic), grammar,  syntax,  poetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theolo- 
gy ; two  years  were  assigned  to  rudiments,  one  to  grammar,  one  to 
syntax,  one  to  poetry,  one  to  rhetoric,  two  to  philosophy,  and  four  to 
theology.  Thus,  it  required  twelve  years  to  complete,  upon  this  plan, 
a regular  course  of  study. 

2. — The  nature  of  a Pontifical  College . 

The  Canons  of  the  Rom*n  Catholic  Church  assign  to  every  Bishop 
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tbe  government  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Colleges  within  his  diocese : but, 
in  some  cases,  particularly  where  a College  has  been  established  in 
one  country  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  another,  or,  where  the 
persons  educated  in  it  were  destined  for  service  in  foreign  missions, 
and  not  for  ecclesiastical  duty  in  the  diocese  in  which  the  college  wAs 
situate,  or  when  the  college  was  situate  in  a place  not  subject  to  a 
Bishop  in  ordinary ; the  Popes  have  frequently  taken  the  government 
of  the  college  into  their  own  hands.  His  Holiness  then  regulates,  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  the  discipline  of  the  house  and  the  course 
of  the  studies ; appoints  visitors  ; prescribes  to  the  alumni  an  oath,  by 
which  they  oblige  themselves  to  serve  on  the  destined  mission ; and 
enjoins  the  ordinary  not  to  interfere  in  the  establishment.  Some- 
times, but  not  generally,  the  Pope  confers  on  the  Superior  a power  of 
sending  the  Alumni  for  ordination  to  any  Prelatetin  communion  with 
the  Holy  See. 

Where  the  Cisalpine  doctrines  upon  the  Papal  power  prevail,  these 
exemptions,  particularly  the  right  of  the  Superior  to  send  the  Alum- 
ni for  ordination  to  extraneous  prelates,  although  sometime^  acquies- 
ced in  as  a matter  of  favour,  is  rarely  admitted  as  a matter  of  right. 
The  Bishop  of  Arras  refused,  on  several  occasions,  to  allow  the  Alum- 
ni of  the  College  of  Doway,  which  was  pontifical,  to  be  ordained  in  a- 
nother  diocese,  without  dimissorial  letters  from  him.  The  Bishops  of 
Valladolid  and  Liege  did  the  same  in  respect  to  the  Alumni  of  tHO 
English  Colleges  in  those  cities.  The  Propaganda  College  at  Rome 
is  an  exception : having,  by  a Bull  from  Pope  Urban  VIII,  dated  the 
16th  of  May,  1631,  received  the  privilege  of  presenting  its  Alumni  to 
any  Bishop  for  ordination. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exemptions  or  privileges  of  a Pontifical  Col- 
lege, they  are  confined  to  its  precincts.  Whenever  the  Alumni  are 
elsewhere  employed,  they  stand  precisely,  in  respect  to  the  Prelacy 
in  the  same  predicament  as  if  they  had  been  educated  in  a college 
not  pontifical. 

3. — Dr.  Challoner’s  conduct  at  the  English  Secular  College  of  Doway. 

The  English  Secular  College  at  Doway  was  certainly  a Pontifical 
College  ; it  was  founded,  under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  by  Cardinal  Allen,  and  was  opened  in  1568.  The  Cardinal 
was  enabled  to  effect  this  establishment,  by  an  ample  contribution  from 
his  own  revenues,  by  large  donations  from  the  English  Catholics,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Guise,  and  by  the  muni- 
nificence  of  the  Holy  See.  He  died  in  1594  aged  64  years.  His 
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gravity,  modesty,  discernment,  disinterestedness  and  conotttting  spirit, 
were  universally  allowed  both  by  his  Protestant  and  his  Catholic  con- 
temporaries. ft  is  unquestionable,  that  the  English  Catholics,  prima- 
rily, owe  to  him  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England^, 
the  ancient  regular  clergy  had  vanished,  and  before  the  year  1678,  no 
Jesuit  Missionary  appeared  in  England.  But  no  blame  is  justly  im- 
putable to  the  ancient  regulars  for  their  flight  from  England.  On  the 
suppression  of  English  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  the  natural  and 
best  resort  of  their  inmates  was  to  the  monasteries  of  their  orders  on 
tbe  continent  The  same  circumstance  accounts  far  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  and  Wales : parishes 
were  mostly  served  in  these  territories  by  the  regular  clergy,  and,  on 
their  proscription,  were  almost  wholly  left  without  pastors. 

Such  were  the  exertions  of  Cardinal  Allen,  that  Dofctor  Ely,  a 
ness  of  them,  mentions,  that,  during  the  five  years,  which  immediately- 
preceded  the  year  1580,  Dr.  Allen  sent  100  priests  npon  the  English 
Mission,  and  during  the  five  succeeding  yetos,  sent  a still  greater  num- 
ber. “ The  fruits  of  their  labours,*'  says  Dodd,  “ quiekly  appeared, 
by  the  learned  book?,  which  the  Doway  Clergy  published,  and  by  the* 
zeal  of  the  Missioners  in  their  missionary  function? : forty,  in  one 
month,  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  cause."  This  college  was  design- 
ed solely  for  the  education  of  priests  intended  to  serve  in  the  English 
Mission.  The  English  laity  availed  themselves  of  it,  to  procure  a re- 
ligions and  liberal  education  for  their  children.  It  continued  to  flou- 
rish till  its  extinction  at  the  ‘ French  Revolution.  In  the  last  stage  of 
its  existence,  Doctor  Milner,  Doctor  Lingard,  Doctor  Archer,  Doctor 
Fletcher,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Bannister,  and  the  Reverend 
Richard  Southworth,  received  their  education  at  this  valuable  Insti- 
tution. So  also  did  Doctor  Poynter,  whose  learning,  zeal,  and  piety, 
and  imperturbable  equanimity,  have  equally  obtained  for  him  the 
reverence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  respect  of  all  his 1 flock. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  studies.  Doctor  Challoner** 
conduct  was  most  exemplary,  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  mas-> 
ters,  and  the  regard  of  his  companions  r when  he  reached  the  higher 
schools,  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
house.  Tn  the  Schools,  in  which  the  Belles  Lettres  were  taught,  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  Greek  writers,  and  even  in  his  latest 
age,  frequently  quoted  the  Greek  poets,  with  accuracy  and  evident 
pleasure.  As  books  were  rare  foi  the  middle  ages,  all  science  was  then 
taught  by  dictation  ; and  although  printing  rendered  this  slow  and  in- 
convenient mode  of  Instruction  uunecessary,  it  continued  in  use,  and' 
even  yet  prevails  in  many  colleges.  A still  stronger  instance  of  per- 
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tinaciousadlterence  to  antiquated  forme,  in  spite  of  the  most  useful 
discoveries^  Occurs  in  English  history ; as  it  was  not  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  that,  in  a large  branch  of  our  public  accounts,, 
thb  complex  and  inconvenient  notation  of  the  Romans,  was  snpeiv 
seded  by  the  decimal  notation  of  the  Arabs.  Doctor  Chailoner  turned  * 
the  system  of  dictation  to  the  best  account,  by  imprinting  steadily 
into  his  mind,  during  the  time  of  the  dictation,  the  meaning  of  what, 
was  dictated  to  him  ; hnd  immediately  perusing  the  whole  of  it  with 
most  deliberate;  attention : this  practice  be  strongly  recommended.  r_..v» 
Ecclesiastical' history  employed  a great  portion  ’of  his  time;  in 
this;  he  carried  his  researches  very  far.  The  present  writer  recollects 
that,  about  the  year  1770,  when  the  controversy,  whether  Ireland  was 
peopled  by  the  Scots,  or  Scotland  by  the  Irish,  was  at  its  height,  he 
mentioned  it  tp  Doctor  Chailoner.  The  Doctor  declared  in  favour  of 
the*  latter  opinion,  and  supported  his  opinion  by  strong  arguments. 
Some  of  these  were  repeated  by  the  writer  to  the  late  Mr.  Ritson,  who 
had  made  the  question  his  particular  study  ’•  he  was  pleased  with  the 
comteumcatioife  and. assured  the  writer,  that  several  of  the  facts,  which 
Dr.  Chailoner  had  urged  in  support  of  his  opinion,  were  new,  and  had 
not  been  produced  by  the  writers  on  either  side.  . , > ^ 

After  Doctor  Chailoner  had  completed  his  course  of  study,  he  was 
appointed  Prqfestor  of  Poetry,  and  afterwards  of  Kketoric9m&9  on  the 
6th  September,  1713,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Philosophy  ; but  seve-r 
rai years  before  this  time,  he  had;  dedicated  himself  to  the  sacred  mi- 
ms  try,  by  taking  the  path,  by  which  the,  matriculation  of  the  junior 
Felloe  of  the  English  College  at  Doway  was effected.  - By  this,  they 
bound  themselves  to  the  service  of  Qod  in  the  English  Mission.  Dr.» 
ChaJlioner  was  ordained  Priest  on  the  28th  of  March,  1716*  This  » 
potioed;  in*  the Diary; of  the  College:  it  mentions  him  as  “a  person  conr, 
effrwem  forthislearn^^  In  July,  1718,  he  waspromoted 

to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity . In.  1719,  he  passed  Bachelor  and 
Licentiate  qf  . Divinity  : the  Diary  states,  that  “ he  was  received  with 
great  and  uniyeppal  applause.?  ; , r ‘ 

, ^Degrees  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  and  jn  Divinity,  are  .consider-! 
ed  to  be  public  testimonies  of  the,  University,  which  confersthem,  to 
the  eminent  .science  of;  the  person,  upon  whom  thpy  are  conferred., 

.of.  reputetioq  is  attached  to.  them,  andT 
Sfmwtw^^^^^^wamed  fetribntipn.  This 

frequently  W&jte*  them  a subject  of  t wm’m  ccmtea.t,  and  ' raise®  among 
the  (competitors,  a considerable  decree  of  emulation.  When  this  is 
pot  carried  toojwyit  has, #8  utility,  as  it  stimulates  the  candidates  to 
application  and  exertion;  hut  k sometimes  generates  animosity,  and 
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excites  a party  spirit.  Something  of  this  was  experienced  by  Doctor 
Hawarden,  a predecessor  of  Doctor  Cballoner  in  the  Doctor’s  chair. 
His  victories,  both  in  the  preluding  skirmishes,  and  the  final  contest, 
indisposed  fajs  unsuccessful  rivals  against  jam,  and  iadaoed  them  to 
concur  in  the  proceedings,  which  induced  that  great  man  to 
quit  die  field,  and  retire  to  missionary  doty  in  England.  There,  he 
published  several  works  of  great  erudition,  uncommon  perspicuity, 
and  singular  strength  of  argument.  A jealousy  of  a different  nature 
discovered  itself  in  the  success  of  Doctor  Challoner.  It  was  said  to 
be  hard,  that  foreigners  should  run  away  with  the  honours  and  emo> 
laments  evidently  designed  for  t be  natives  of  the  country  : this  was 
so  loudly  said,  and  so  often  repeated,  that  the  President  of  Doway 
College  judged  it  prudent  to  sacrifice  to  the  Echo,  and  would  not  per* 
mit  either  the  masters  or  the  Btudents  to  take  any  part  in  the  Univer* 
sity’s  wars  of  words ; but  it  was  not  long  before  good  humour  return* 
ed,  and  the  Theological  laurel  successively  ornamented  the  brows,  of 
Doctor  Kendal  and  Doctor  Green. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Diceodson,  in  July  1720,  Doctor 
Challoner  was  appointed  to  an  office  by  no  means  congenial  with  has1 
temper  or  inclination,  the  Vue  Prmdmcy  of  the  College*  which  that 
Gentleman  had  long  held;  but,  he  still  continued  to  teach  divinity,  and 
a great  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  college  were  his  penitents;  he 
had  many  in  the  town,  aud  many  among  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  pay 
of  France,  with  which  the  wars,  at  that  time,  filled  the  hospitals  of 
Doway  and  the  adjacent  towns.  To  all,  he  administered  the  comforts 
of  religion;  and  he  made  the  most  active  exertions  to  procure  for  them 
every  other  succour,  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  It  excited  general) 
surprise,  that  one  man  should  suffice  for  so  much  occupations , Tbteo 
was  increased  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fontenoy  : manyeeldiam 
of  the  English  army  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Doway* 
Many  of  these  were  Catholics':  Doctor  Chattoner  s charitable i e*eriioi*Ji 
extended  to  all,  aoeordmgto  their  necessities.  His  example  was  folio Wr*. 
ed  by  Mr.  Alban  Butler,  and  many  othdraof  the.  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege. While  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Wttsj&dvahcmg  in  the  career  ; 
of  victory,  he  spoke  unkindly  of  Downy  College;  and  used  threatening  : 
words;  but  when,  after  his  defeat,  he  was  informed  of > the  exertieusof: 
charity,  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  altered  his  tone;  he  &oknow* 
ledged  them  with  prune  and  gratitude,  and,'  on  seme  ooorakms,  pvOv- 1 
ed  himself,  as  far  as  the  Penal  Laws  allowed,  a Mend  to  the  members 
of  the  college. 

After  discharging  the  office  of  Vice  President  during  ten  years, 
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Doctor  ChaUoner  was  sent  on  the  English  Mission.  In  his  Professor*) 
ship  of  Divinity,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alban  Butler. 

The  terms,  iii  which  Dr.  Cballoner’s  setting  out  from  Downy  on  the 
Mission*  is  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  the  College,  are  highly  honour- 
able to  him:  “On  the  18th  day  of  August,  1730,  Doctor  Richard, 
ChaUoner  set  out  to  the  English  Mission  in  London : a man,  perfectly . 
learned  in  the  sciences ; endowed  with  extraordinary  piety,  and  in- 
flamed with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  with  charity  towards, 
God  and  man/’  . 

Probably,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  this  valuable  establish- 
ment was,  when  it  possessed  Doctor  Hawarden,  Doctor  Challoner,  and 
Mr.  Alban  Butler : but,  to  the  last,  it  never  wanted  able  .Professors  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  or  the  Classics.  The  faith  and  the  morality  pf 
the  Gospel  were  excellently  inculcated  and  explained ; the  general  dis- 
cipline waH  neither  too  rigid  npr  too  lax;  the  greatest  union  subsisted, 
between  the  masters  and  the  scholars ; no  one  quitted  the  liQUse  with- 
out respect,  regret,  sincere  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  a hope  of 
revisiting  it.  Most  pleasing  it  is  to  add,  that  all  the  merits  of  Poway 
College  are  revived  in  the  filiations  from  her,  at  Old  Hall  Green,  Os- 
cott,  and  Usbaw — Camscant  sedis  innumerabilibus. 

III. 

BOCTQR  ChaLLONER’S  CONDtJCT  ON  THE  ENGLISH  MISSION. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  Doctor  ChaUoner’ s stay  in  Doway 
College  was  protracted,  merely  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  Su- 
periors, his  own  inclination  always  leading  him  to  active  exercise  of 
Missionary  duty. 

From  his  arrival  in  London,  till  he  was  consecrated  Bishop,  he  was 
a perfect  model  of  a Missionary  Priest.  He  avoided  mpre  intercourse 
with  the  world  than:  was  necessary  ; he.  was  most  assiduous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  functions,  and  gave,  what  these  did  not  employ  of  his 
time^  to  prayer  and  meditation.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
rose  : said  his  morning  prayer,  and  made  an  hour’s  meditation ; he 
seldom  omitted  to  celebrate  Mass ; he  said  the  Office  of  the  Church, 
as  far  as  his  employments  admitted,  at  the  hours  prescribed  by  the 
Rubric.  After  Mass,  he  remained  for  some  time  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived all,  who  had  business  with  him.  Afterwards,  When  his  duty 
called  him  abroad,  he  went  out,  and  endeavoured  to  return  soon 
enough  to  allow  himself  some  time  for  prayer  and  recollection  before 
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he  dmed.  His  visits  among  his  flock  were  not  unfrequeut,  and  gene- 
rally made  at  the  time  of  tea ; but  he  carried  piefty  and  mtfllection 
with  him,  wherever  he  went,  and  diffused  them  among  all  that  were 
present.  He  was  very  cheerful,  and  die  caase  of  cheerfulness  in 
others ; bnt  he  stopt  very  short  of  mirth.  He  was  always  serene,  af- 
fable, unaffected,  prudent  and  charitable;  never  said  any  thing,  which 
tended,  even  remotely,  to  his  own  advantage ; he  always  listened  with 
mMb&t  attention,  and  interrupted  ho  one,  unless  the  glory  of  his  God, 
irt^lie  defence  of  his  neighbour  made  it  necessary.  He  reproved  with 
the  greatest  gentleness.  His  conduct  abundantly  verified  the  golden 
maxim  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  that,  “ a good  man  is  never  outdone  in 
^Ood:  manners/’  He  generally  contrived  to  instil,  without  affectation, 
moe  lesson  of  piety,  or  some  salutary  truth.  The  writer  was  present 
\ a Gentleman,  having  mentioned  to  him  a common  friend,  who 
' to  be  strongly  tempted  to  commit  an  unworthy  act;  said, 
. hoped  his  pride  would  preserve  him  from  it/’  “ I fear,"’  said 
tt&ftir  ’whalloner,  “ there  is  no  foundation  for  your  hope : it  isim- 
that  pride  should  produce  any  good.”  He  took  every  occa- 
K'when  it  could  be  done  opportunely,  to  deter  persons  from*  freq- 
uenting the  stage.  A person  observing  to  him,  that  it  was  Mfotso 
much  the  play  itself,  as  the  circumstances  attending  ft,  that  did  the 
mischief.  u These,”  said  Doctor  Cballoner,  u may  do  much,  but  were 
you  ever  at  a play,  where  you  did  not  see  or  hear,  what  it  is  sinful  to 
say,  or  to  do,  or  to  think  of.”  The  late  Mrs.  Carpue,  of  Hammer- 
smith, having  complained  to  him  of  the  failure  of  some  of  her  ebarita- 
tieenterpri  ses,  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  some,  whom  she  had  served; 

ktadam  ! ” he  said,  " if  good  works  were  always  attended  with 
ffalceils  and  gratitude,  we  might  find  too  great  pleasure  in  them.  But 
bod  manages  better  for  us  than  we  should  manage  for  ounstlves.  If 
disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  success  and  gratitude,  and  bear  ottf 
Smappointment  with  patience,  we  do,  in  thd  sight  of  God,  two  good 
actions  instead  of  one.”  His  visits  were  always  short,  and  nothing, 
except  the  most  urgent  necessity,  ever  kept  him  from  returning  4;*  his 
abode,  at  a very  early  hour,  that  he  might  be  in  the  waytb  hear  con- 
fessions, to  give  advice,  to  catechise,'  to  attend  tb  the  calls  of  the 
^jck  or  dying,  or  toi  exercise  any  other  missionary  duty,  for  which  it 
should  be  necessary  or  expedient,  that  he  should  ’then  be  found  at 


Attention  to  the  poor  could  not  be  carried  further  than  it  was;  at  all 
bes,  carried  by  him.  It  was  His  favourite  duty ; they  had  the  most 
free  access  to  him  ; he  relieved  Or  procured  relief  for  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  Fromseveral  rich  Catholics,  he  obtained  afnplfc 
VOL.  i.  no.  11.  4 o 
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supplies.  Here  we  should  particularly  mention  the  late  Dowager 
LsdyStourtom  She  possessed  bninlroense  fortune,  and  lived  in  a style 
of  expense^  far  below  her  rank  in  society;  but  her  fortune  sunk  under 
her  charity.  The  Dowager  Lady  ArUndell,  and  Mrs.  Southcote,  were 
also  among  the  number  of  those,  by  whdse  charities,  Doctor  Challo- 
ner  was  enabled  to  serve  the  poor.  At  this  time,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  were  a great  restraint  on 
Catholic  preaching.  In  the  public  Chapels,  few  sermons  were  allow- 
ed ; but  some  Jealous  Missionaries  preached  in  the  rooms  of  indivi- 
duals, or  in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  even  in  public  houses. 
A room  in  the  Ship  Ale-house,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  fre- 
quently used  in  this  manner,  and  some,  yet  living,  have  heard  sermons 
preached  in  it.  In  such  places,  the  voice  of  Doctor  ChaUonbr  was 
often  heard;  his  sermons  were  instructive  and  affecting;  theyllvSre 
delivered  with  mildness,  but  impressively;  the  love  of  Godi viras  his 
favourite  theme';  it  often  was  the  only  subject  of  his  sermon/ah8, 
when  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  sure  to  form  a large  portfdn  bfc  ifc1 
Both  in  discourse  and  writing,  Doctor  Challoher  was  an  able  Cbur 
trovertist ; a perfect  master  of  his  subject,  methodical,  cogent,  and 
perspicuous, never  rude  or  overbearing.  In  his  disputes  vridr  Pro- 
testants, and  in  conversing  with  those,  who  sought  instruction  ih  the 
Catholic  Faith,  he  always  began  with  the  authority  of  the  Chirch ; 
he  recommended  this  practice  to  others:  “ If  you  begin  with  any 
other  article,”  he  used  to  say,  “the  dispute  is  almost  ehd&dtif  for, 
when  you  have  convinced  the  person  of  the  truth  of  thtft  aftidle  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  you  must  proceed  to  convince  him  of  its  truth  in 
all  the  others.  But,  having  convinced  him  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  disputation  ends,  and  instruction  only  remains.  For,  the  au- 
thority 6f  the  Church  being  once  admitted,  all  questions  on  the  truth 
of  the  articles  of  her  creed  become  useless ; the  only  question  then  is,' 
what  they  are.”  When  he  perceived  that  the  persons,  who  solicited 
instruction,  were  not  sincere,  he  often  stopt  short.  A Catholic  Priest, 
who  soon  afterwards  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church, 
applied  to  him  to  solve  some  doubts,  which  he  professed  to  entertain 
of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Dr.  Challoner  heard  him  with 
great  patience,  till  he  found  he  was  insincere.  u I can  say  no  more^’ 
he  then  said;  <rI  conjure  you  to  fall  on  your  knees,  and  recite  the 
Veni  Creator , with  sincerity,  to  obtain  the  spirit  of  truth  ; to  him  I 
must  resign  you.”  ^ : * 

Perhaps  the  most ' important  and  interesting  publication  on  this 
grand  qaestibh  of  tiie  authority  of  the  Church,  is  the  accounts  given 
by  Bossuet  and  Claude  of  their*  conference.  As  these  publications  are 
^ ■ i r i /■  / 
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little  known  in  England,  and  Claude’s  account  is  so  rare,  as  to  be  al- 
most unattainable,  and  the  point  is  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  in  this  Publication,  an  abridge- 
ment of  Bossuet’s  account  of  the  Conference ; we  shall,  therefore, 
insert  it  at  the  close  of  this  Article  in  our  next  Number. 

In  a further  page,  we  shall  mention  Doctor  Challoner* s various  pub- 
lications ; two  of  these,  we  should  notice  in  this  place.  In  1734—5, 
certain  Presbyterian  Teachers  preached,  at  Salters*  Hally  in  the  city, 
several  Sermons  against  the  Catholic  Religion.  They  expressed  their 
sentiments  of  it  with  great  acrimony.  The  strong  expressions  of  hos- 
tility, with  which  Protestants,  even  the  learned  and  the  polite,  too  of- 
ten express  themselves  of  Catholics,  and  their  religious  tenets  or  ob- 
servances, occasionally  even  in  their  presence,  is  surprising.  This  is 
fairly  represented  and  justly  complained  of  by  Doctor  Fletcher , in  his 
Spirit  of  Controversy.  Dr.  Watson,  the  late  Bishop  of  Landaff, 
argued  against  the  infidel  and  disingenuous  Gibbon,  in  terms  of  the 
very  gentlest  courtesy:  u Papists,"  he  terms,  “ hypocrites  and  liars.” 
Two  of  the  sermons  preached  at  Salters*  Hall,  one  by  Mr.  Barker, 
and  the  other  by  Doctor  Chandler , attracted  great  notice.  To  these. 
Doctor  ChaUoner  opposed  his  Specimen  of  the  Spirit  of  Dissenting 
Teachers,  in  which  he  professed  to  discover  eighteen  misrepresenta- 
tions in  Mr.  Barker’s  Sermon,  and  more  in  Doctor  Chandler's.  This 
publication  made  a considerable  sensation,  and  greatly  irritated  the 
numerous  partisans  and  friends  of  the  two  preachers : several  re- 
plies to  Doctor  ChaUoner  were  published,  in  which  he  was  treated  with 
great  harshness. 

In  1729,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Conyers  Middleton  published  a 
u Letter  from  Rome,  shewing  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  and 
Paganism;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from  that 
of  their  Heathen  Ancestors;**  an  able,  but  a very  insidious  performance. 

The  Doctor  attempted  in  it  to  prove,  from  the  similitude  between 
some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Ritual,  and  some  in 
use  among  the  Pagans,  a similitude  in  their  religion ; but  he  did  not 
notice,  that  the  Catholic  worshipped  the  true  God,  the  Heathen  ficti- 
tious Deities ; that  many  rites,  with  which  he  quarreUed,  had  been 
commanded  by  God  himself  in  the  old  law ; that  some  were  practis- 
ed in  the  Established  Church ; that  the  real  object  of  them  was  to 
make  the  sacred  service  more  solemn,  and,  that  any  worship,  except 
that  of  the  one  true  and  living  God,  was  anathematized  by  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  by  all  its  councils,  and  all  its  writers.  Dr.  Middleton’s 
work  was  extensively  circulated  and  read.  Dr.  ChaUoner  replied* 
to  it,  by  his  " Catholic  Christian  Instructed,**  in  which  he  argues  the 
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points  in  dispute  fairly  and  cfispasskmadely,  and  with  great  learning 
and  power  of  argument.  He  prefixed  to  it  as  interesting  preface;  he 
proves  in  it,  in  a style  of  exquisite  raillery,  that  the  generality  of  the 
arguments,  by  which  Doctor  Middleton  attenapted  to  show  the  con- 
formity between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Paganism,  might 
be  used  by  the  Dissenter,  to  show  a similar  conformity  between  the 
Pagans  and  the  Established  Church.  To  this.  Dr.  Middleton  replied 
in  tbe  preface  to  the  fourth  Edition  of  his  work  ; bat,  in  tikis,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  another  charge.  . Doctor  Glial- 
loner's  reply  to  him  bad  shewn,  that  the  arguments  of  Doctor  Middle- 
ton  to  destroy  the  miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  tended  to discre- 
dit all  miracles,  and  to  promote  a general  spirit  of1  incredulity. 
These,  suggestions  of  Doctor  ChaUoner  made  a great  impression,  and 
Doctor  Middleton  soon  found,  that  the  Divines  of  the  Established 
Cimrob . were  alarmed  at  the  ultimate  tendency  and  effect  of  his  opini- 
ons, and  that,  on  tins  account,  he  had  excited  their  jealousy  and  dis- 
pleasure. « It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  works  of  Doctor  Middleton 
witiwmt  perceiving  that  there  wea  ample  ground  for  these  alarms. 

They  were  increased  by  Doctor  Middleton's  * Introductory  Die- 
couth  to  a larger  work , designed  to  be  hereafter  published,  on  the 
miraculous  events,  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  t » the  Chris- 
tian Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  through  severed  successive  centu- 
ries ; tending  to  shew,  that  toe  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers,  that  assy  such  powers 
continued  to  the  Church  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles .”  This  work 
increased  the  alarm  and  displeasure  of  the  Clergy ; they  observed, 
that  the  reason,  by  which  the  Doctor  attempted  to  shake  the  primitive 
miracles,  ni  ght  be.supposed  to  apply  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
gp^pei;  and,  that  U Protesfant  could  use  .no.  arguments  to  support  the 
primitive  miracles*  which^might  not  he  .used,  with  equal  propriety^  by 
th«  Catholics,  for  defending  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  miracles, 
from  tbe  apostles'  time  to  their  own.  Dr  ..Middleton  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  larger  work;  it  was  entitled,  “An  Enquiry  into  the  Miracur 
lout  Bowers,  \which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian 
Church,  through  severed  successive  centuries.”  This  added  to  the  irri- 
tation; innumerable  answers  to  Doctor  Middleton  were  published,  and 
twq,  qt  least,  of  his  opponents,  were  rewarded  with  academic  honours. 
Bqt  it  must  beadnufted*  that , they,  were  heavy  if not  Weak  writers;  i£ 
we  ^believe  Mr.  Gibbpn,  ( 6 their  .answers . are  [soancely  found  in  the  dust 
of  public  .liberies,,  while  Middleton's  ( .attack  is  to  be  met  with  every 
where."  j The  general  opinion  *fa*>fbat  Doctor  Middleton's  argu- 
ments had  forced  hi*  oppouents  to  the/very  brink  of  infidelity,and, 
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that  Doctor  ChaDoner  had  shew*,  that  they  could  only  escape  it,  by 
resorting  to  the  arguments,  used  by  the  Catholics,  to  prove  the  conti- 
nuity of  miracles  to  their  own  times.  Doctor  Challoner,  and  Doctor 
Middleton,  became  objects  of,  perhaps,  equal  anger ; the  Penal  Laws 
against  the  Catholics,  furnished,  against  the  former,  certain  weapons, 
by  which  the  latter  could  not  be  attacked.  With  those,  Doctor  Chal- 
loner was  loudly  threatened : he  was,  therefore,  advised  te  retire  to 
the  Continent,  and  there  to  wait  the  subsidence  of  the  storm* 

_ .With  this  advice  he  complied : life,  perhaps,  affords  few  moments  of 
more  exquisite  delight,  than  those  of  a man,  who,  after  successful  ex- 
ertions in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  end  and  ahn  of  his  life,  revisits  the 
scenes  of  his  early  years,  and  enjoys,  for  a time,  among  his  early 
friends,  the  delights  of  a self-approving  conscience  on  the  events  of 
his  past  life,  and  the  pleasing  anticipations  oi  the  future.  Such,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  the  situation  of  Doctor  Chal- 
loner. After  twelve  years  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and 
twenty-five  years  of  active  discharge  of  its  duties,  he  then  found  him- 
self within  the  walls  of  Doway  College,  conscious  of  the  good  be  bad 
done,  contemplating  the  good,  which  remained  for  him  to  do,  and 
humbly  confiding,  that,  as  God  had  blest  the  past,  he  Would  bless  the 
future,  and  ultimately  enroll  him  among  those,  who,  having  faithfully 
served  him,  and  promoted  his  honour  in  this  life,  would  be  rewarded 
With-his  glory  in  the  next. 


IV. 


Doctor Chajlloner,  as  Risapp.  • 

l,~HistoricaIAccountcf  the  Ca thoiift  Episcopacy  in  England,  since 
the  Befomatum. — 2.  Doctor  Challoner  is  appointed  Oo-a&juter  to 
Bishop  Petre—~is  taken  ill,  and  appoints  the  Honourable  James  Tab- 
hot  his  Coadjutor — His  general  conduct  ai  a Bishop. 

1. — Historical  Account  of  the  Catholic  Episcopacy  in  England,  since 
the  Beformation. 

Doctor  Watson,  the  survivor  of  those  English  Prelates^  who  did  not 
conform' to  the  religious  innovations  of  Elizabeth,  died  in  1584.  Mr. 
George  Blackwell,  a respectable  Secular  Priest,  was  appointed  Arch- 
Priest,  over  the  Secular  Clergy,  in  1588.  He  was  deposed  in  1608, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Burket.  He  died  in  1614,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr*  George  Harrison,  in  1615. 
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According  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church,  no  one 
should  be  ordained  Bishop,  unless  the  Flock  of  the  place,  to 
which  he  is  appointed,  is  committed  to  his  care,  and  his  juris- 
diction confined  to  this  precinct  This  economy  was  disturbed 
in  many  places,  by  the  irruptions  of  die  Saracens,  in  the  twelfth 
alsd  thirteenth  centuries.  It  then  became  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  furnish  Sees  with  regular  Pastors.  To  supply  this 
want,  the  See  of  Home  caused  a person  to  be  consecrated  Bishop 
of  a place,  which  once  bad  been  an  Episcopal  See,  but  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desertion,  the  heresy,  or  the  schism  of  the  flock,  had 
ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  a Bishop,  and  delegated  to  the  person 
thug  appointed  authority  to  exercise  Episcopal  functions  in  some 
place,  in  which  a Prelate  was  wanted,  bnt  which  bad  not  its  regular 
Bishop.  The  person  so  appointed,  became  Ptoar  Apostolic  of  that 
place,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a Bishop  in  ordinary, 
v On  the  petition  of  Doctor  Harrison  and  bis  twelve  assistants,  this 
system  was  adopted  by  the  See  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  England  and 
Scotland ; and,  m 1683,  Dr.  Bishop  was  appointed  Bishop  Elect  of 
Cbalcedon,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics  6 f those  two  king- 
doms. On  his  death,  in  1624,  Doctor  Richard  Smith  was  appointed 
his  successor;  he  died  in  1658,  and  no  successor  was  appointed  to 
hhndnrmg  the  thirty  years,  which  fbllowed  his  decease. 

In  the  short  reign  of  James  II.  Doctor  Leyburn  was  appointed 
Bp.  of  Adrumetum,  with  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all  England ; but 
two  years  after  his  appointment,  Bishop  Giflard,  under  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Madaura,  was  added  to  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  Vicarial  ju- 
risdiction of  England  teas  divided  between  the  two  Prelates . By  a sub- 
sequent arrangement  in  the  reign  of  the  same  Monarch,  England  was 
divided  into  the  Nbrthem , the  Midland,  the  Western,  and  the  Southern 
or  London  Districts,  and  a Prelate,  appointed  to  some  Asiatic  See,  was 
nominated  to  preside,  with  Ordinary  jurisdiction  over  each.  This  ar- 
rangement has  continued  till  the  present  time.  1 ‘ 

We  have  seen,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  storm,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  gathering  ' against  Doctor  Challoner,  he  retired  to  Doway 
College;  Doctor  Wkbam  Was  then  President  of  the  Establishment, 
he  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1738.  A contest  for  Doctor  Challoner 
then  took  place,  between  the  Dowatians  and  Doctor  Benjamin  Petre, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London  District}  the  former  most  earnest- 
ly Soliciting  Doctor  Challoner  for  their  President ; the  latter,  as  ear- 
nestly soliciting  him  for  Co-adjutor.  Doctor  Petre  prevailed ; His 
Holiness  nominated  Dr.  Challoner  Bishop  of  Debra,  and  Co-adjutor 
to  Dr.  Petre,  with  thd  right  of  succeeding  td  him  as  Vicar  Apostolic 
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of  die  London  District  He  was  accordingly  consecrated  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  the  29th  of  January,  1741. 

2. — Conduct  of  Doctor  Challoner,  as  Bishop . 

. i 

He  chose  for  his  model,  the  holy  Prelate  on  whose  festival  he  was 
consecrated,  and  practised,  through  life,  the  virtues,  for  which  that 
Prelate  was  distinguished.  He  shewed  the  same  seal  for  the  converr 
sion  of  heretics,  and  the  conversion  of  shiners ; the  same  ardour  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  his  neighbour ; the  same 
disinterestedness,  the  6ame  love  of  his  clergy,  the  same  discretion,  and 
the  same  humility.  , . 

The  whole  of  his  prelacy  was  a mild  and,  equable  exertion  of  those 
virtues,  which  become  a Catholic  Bishop.  His  wish  was,  to  do  the 
kind  and  the  common  tiling,  while  the  rules  of  the  Gospel  allowed  it; 
but  nothing  could,  induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  slightest  of  these  to  any 
human  consideration. 

All  virtuous  Ecclesiastics  were  respected  by  him : the  timid,  he 
strove  to  animate ; those,  who  contented  to  remain  in  decencies, 
he  encouraged  to  nobler  aims ; but  for  those,  w1k>  were  truly  men  of 
God,  his  affection  and  veneration  knew  no  limit.  Two  or  three  of  bis 
clergy  generally  resided  with  him,  these  were  always  eminent  for  their 
active  discharge  of  missipnary  duty ; they  particularly  exerted  them- 
selves in  administering  the  comforts  of  religion  to  the  poor,  the  nick, 
and  the  prisoners.  One  of  these,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lindow,  Dean  of 
the  Chapter,  is  probably  remembered  by  several . readers  of  these 
pages ; they  must*  recollect,  with,  pleasure,  his.  great  missionary  ex- 
ertions ; vitam  impendere  pauperibt^s,  to  employ  his  whole  time 
in  the  service  of  the  poor  was  his  incessant  occupation.  The  mild* 
ness  and  modesty,  which  were  the  distinctive^  marks  of  Doctor  Chal- 
loner’s  character,  were  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  attracted  every 
heart  to  him. 

He  said  his  office  with  bis  Chaplains ; these  were  the  happy  hours 
of  his  life.  It  was  his  delight,  after  the,  agitation  and  hurry  .of  busi- 
ness, to  repeat  with  them,  the  tender  and,  soothing  psalms,  hymns  and 
prayers,  of  which  it  is  composed.  By  this,  any  ruffle  of  the  day  was 
quickly  smoothed,  and  his  mind,  fatigued  by  business  or  study,  soon 
recovered  its  freshness  and  elasticity.  The  devotion,  with  which  he 
said  the  office,  aud  the  spiritual  delight*  wh*°h  he  found  in  it,  were 
visible.  A priest,  on  a sudden  influx  of  business,  which  he  saw  would 
occupy  him  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  exclaimed  : “ Thank  God ! 
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I have  said  my  office ! ” K I thank  God,"  said  Doctor  Chettoner, 
“ that  I have  this  pleasure  to  come*” 

In  imitation  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  he  held  spiritual  conferences 
with  his  clergy.  He  began  them  by  the  usual  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  then  made  a familiar  address  to  them  of  about  half  an 
hour,  to  kindle  in  their  minds  the  fire  of  divine  love,  and  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  their  neighbours.  If  any  one  wanted  advice,  On  any 
matter  relating  to  his  functions,  he  proposed  his  difficulty,  and  the 
matter  was  briefly  discussed  and  solved. 

He  retained  to  the  last  his  practice  of  early  rising,  and  of  Celebrat- 
ing every  day  the  divine  mysteries.  The  same  administration  of  in- 
struction and  of  the  sacraments  to  the  poor,  individually,  which  he  had 
practised  before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  dignity,  he  could  hot, 
after  that  time,  practice ; but  the  poor  were  still  his  peculiar  ehre. 
They  thronged  to  his  house  at  all  hou$s,  and  trespassed,  most  unmer- 
cifully, on  his  time ; but  they  were  always  kindly  received,  and,  wheh 
it  was  in  his  power,  always  relieved.  His  behaviour  to  them  waa  ndt 
only  kind,  but  respectful.  In  all  of  them,  to  use  the  words  of  Bou- 
don,  (Vie  cache©  avec  Jesus  en  Dieu,  c.  iv.)  he  beheld  **the  person  of 
Him,  who  chose  for  the  palace,  in  which  he  should  be  bom,  a poor 
stable ; for  the  courtiers  to  fill  it,  low  animals ; for  its  furniture,  naked 
walls ; for  his  cradle,  a manger ; for  the  time  of  his  birth,  a season  of 
the  bitterest  cold ; who,  during  many  years,  gained  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  afterwards  lived  on  alms ; who  had  ho  place 
in  which  he  could  rest  his  head,  when  every  bird  had  her  nest,  and 
every  fox  his  lurking  • hole ; who  died  naked  on  the  cross— O my 
-soul!  He,  whom  thou  beh oldest  upon  k,  is  the  Lord  of  all  things  ! 
The  universe  is  his.  Surely  & condition,  which  chctee,  must  be 
honourable.  Honoured  then,  and  respected  by  all,  must  be  those, 
tvbo  belong  to  it ! ’*  He  kept  up  his  practice  of  paying  short  evening 
visits  to  numbers  of  his  flocks.  In  these,  he  Was  always  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  Clergy.  Of  the  Compotations  and  Comessations,  men- 
tioned by  the  apostle,  he  strongly  disapproved ; and  strongly  dissuaded 
-his  Clergy  from  attending  them.  But  he  sometimes  attended  dinners 
for  effecting  purposes  of  charity.  It  will  shew  the  difference  of  times 
and  manners,  to  mention,  that  the  dinner  to  promote  " the  relief  of 
foe  aged  poor,”  took  place  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  a 
house  a little  way  out  of  London : One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  wm 
foe  reckoning  of  each  person,  and  the  party  returned  to  town  in  time 
for  Vespers. 

No  public  Catholic  Charity  was  without  his  assistance.  It  was 
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ilie&y  owing  to  ills  exertions,  that  Mrs.  Carpue’s  excellent  School  for 
girls,  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Errington’s  excellent  school 
for  boys,  at  Sedgley  Park,  were  instituted.  He  particularly  pro- 
tected the  Educating  Society , now  the  chief  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Catholic  Charities.  No  charity  has  been  better  conducted; 
few  have  done  so  much  good  ; it  originated  in  the  charitable  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peach,  a London  Missioner,  distinguished  in  his  time 
for  his  piety,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  his  neighbour ; to  his  nephew  we  are  indebted  for  a translation 
of  Fenelon's  excellent  Letter  on  the  Reading  of  the  Bible,  and  an  ex- 
cellent continuation  of  the  excellent " Practical  Reflections/' 

y^J^-|fc^tices  of  piety  were  particularly  inculcated  by  Doctor  Chal- 
kjMg—^ttention  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  devotion  to  his  Virgin 
$nber.  To  inculcate  the  former,  he  translated  a small  treatise  upon 
i^  by  Henri  Marie  de  Boudon,'the  pious  Archdeacon  of  Eyreux.  His 
fife  Ijas  been  published  by  the  writer  of  these  pages.  Boudon’s  own 
collection  of  the  divine  presence  was  habitual.  Travelling  once  in 
a barge  with  a numerous  company,  whose  attention  appeared  to  be  en- 
grossed by  the  objects,  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view,  it 
affected  him  to  tears,  to  think  how  God  was  forgotten : “ The  heart 
of  naan/*  Boudon  exclaimed,  “ is  truly  incomprehensible ! One  person 
points  out , a flue  tree ; another  remarks  a fine  house  ; immediately  it 
becomes  an  object  of  conversation  ! But  let  any  one  say,  God  is  here  1 
EJven  the  mention  of  him  is  avoided." 

devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Doctor  Chal loner  pub- 
lished or  edited  p pamphlet,  eutitled,  The  Devotion  of  Catholics  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary , truly  stated.  This  has  always  been  attributed 
tp  Manning,  and  we  believe  Manning  to  be  the  author.  THIS — THIS 
ie^a  Catholic  devotion.  Catholics  know,  that  no  creature,  however  pure, 
hap  been  so  intimately  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  holy  mother.  In 
the  order  of  providence,  there  is  nothing  like  her.  Mother  of  God  f 
that  title,  that  dignity,  that  communion  with  God,  belongs  to  her 
ajopp  ! But  she  is  also  our  Mother ! And  all  generations  have  called 
a^d  will  call  her  blessed. 

The, events  of  the  y$ar  1745,  involved  the  Catholics,  in  the  London 
District,  in,  great  distress.  They  were  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
and  distrust : several  were  imprisoned,  a multitude  of  Protestants 
were  afraid,  of  employing  Catholic  tradesmen,  most  of  their  pri- 
vate Chapels  were  shut  up,  end,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Count  Haslang,  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  the  foreign  ministers 
refused  them  admittance  into  their  Chapels.  In  adition  to  these 
evils,  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  Scottish  and  English  Catholics ; 
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many  of  these  were  tried  for  their  lives,  and  those,  who  particularly 
interested  themselves  for  the  relief  of  any  of  these  victims  to  mis- 
taken loyalty,  became  themselves  objects  of  suspicion.  Doctor 
Challoner  was  then  the  universal  refuge ; he  obtained  for  the  sufferers 
spiritual  and  temporal  aid,  and  did  it  with  a prudence  that  satisfied 
government.  The  purse  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  open  to 
him,  and  many  other  Catholics  co-operated  with  him.  The  storm 
was  short,  but  it  was  very  severe  : and  if  it  produced  much  misery,  it 
produced  heroic  deeds  both  of  spiritual  and  temporal  mercy. 

In  1753,  Doctor  Challoner  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow- 
er to  prevent  so  much  of  the  marriage  act,  then  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, from  being  enacted,  as  required  the  celebration  of  marriage  in 
Protestant  Churches.  In  these  exertions  also,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  they  were  fruitless  : he  obtained,  however,  the 
most  explicit  assurances,  from  those,  whose  declarations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  of  authority,  that  the  attendance  of  Catholics  in  Protestant 
Churches,  on  these  occasions,  was  considered  by  government  and 
the  public,  not  as  an  act  of  religious  conformity,  or  as  a communication 
with  Protestants  in  sacred  worship,  but  as  " a ceremony  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  civil  legality  of  the  marriage.”  The  ex- 
treme necessity  of  the  case  induced  Doctor  Challoner,  and  the  other 
Vicars  Apostolic,  to  think  such  marriages  might  be  tolerated ; but 
they  enjoined  the  faithful  not  to  join  externally,  or  internally,  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Protestant  Minister ; to  avoid,  when  it  could  be  done, 
kneeling,  when  the  Minister  pronounced  the  nuptial  blessing,  and 
previously  to  the  marriage  ip  the  Protestant  Church,  to  be  married  by 
the  Priest.  The  Catholics,  but  with  great  reluctance,  have  conformed 
to  these  statutary  provisions,  and  now  earnestly  solicit  a repeal  of 
them. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  act  is  of  force  only  in  England  and 
Wales  : and  has  no  effect  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  any  of  His  Majesty’s 

dominions  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  ' ' * { 1 ' 

In  the  same  year,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  published  the  celebrated 
Bull,  called  Apostolici  Presules,  from  the  two  first  words  of  it.  He 
defines  in  it  the  limits  of . the  jurisdiction  and  controul  of  the  Vicars 
Apostolic,  and  the  Superiors  of  the  regular  Clergy ; and  directs 
the  Vicars  Apostolic  “ to  punish,  but  always  with  severity,  those 
of  the  Clergy,  who  talk  without  due  honour  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. For  the  Clergy  know,”  says  the  Bull,  "that  they  reside 
in  England,  not  to  spread  reports,  but  for  the  good  qf  religion.”  His 
Holiness  imposes  the  same  duty  on  the  superiors  of  the  regulars,  in 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  community  subject  to  them. 
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Here,  the  writer  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a few  lines  from 
bis  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English , Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics . 
“ la  describing  the  general  body  of  the  Clergy  of  Amiens,  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  that  city,  says,  € they  were  all  decent, 
and  many  exemplary.’  Higher  praUe  belongs  to  the  English  Catho- 
lic Clergy.  Who  of  them  is  not  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the 
altar  ? Or  in  his  confessional  ? Or  not  ready,  at  the  call  of  every 
poor  man,  to  afford  him  spiritual  6uccour  ? Where  is  the  hospital, 
the  workhouse,  or  the  prison,  into  which,  if  it  have  a Catholic  inmate, 
the  English  Catholic  Priest  does  not  cheerfully  carry  the  comforts  of 
religion  ? Wherever  he  is,  the  English  Catholic  Pastor  is  the  poor 
man’s  friend.” 

In  1758,  Doctor  Petre  died,  after  having  governed  the  London  Dia 
trict  for  25  years  as  Apostolic  Vicar ; besides  the  time  during  which 
he  had  governed  it  as  Co-adjutor  to  Bishop  Giffard.  The  present 
writer  recollects  bis  pious  demeanour,  his  gentle  manners,  and  the  ge- 
neral remarks  made  at  the  time  on  the  perfect  cordiality,  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  his  Co-adjutor ; the  care,  which  Doctor  Petre 
tpdk  to  bring  forward  Doctor  Challoner  to  advantage  ; and  the  joy, 
which  he  discovered  on  every  occasion,  in  which  applause  was  given  to 
Doctor, Challoner*, or  Where  marks  of  esteem  or  veneration  were  shewn 

tob”0* 

By  the  death  of  Doctor  Petre,  the  whole  charge  of  the  London  Die- 
trict  devolved  to  Doctor  Challoner ; sometime  afterwards,  being  very 
ill,  and  the  worst  being  apprehended,  he  petitioned  His  Holiness  to 
have  the  Honourable  James  Talbot,  a brother  of  the  then  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  appointed  his  Co-adjutor.  The  petition  was  immediate- 
ly , grated.  Hjs  Holiness  nominated  Mr.  James  Talbot,  Bishop  of 
Birtha,  with  the  right  of  succeeding  to  Doctor  Challoner,  on  the 
event  of  his  decease.  Dr.  James  Talbot’s  consecration  took  place  on 
the  following  August. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  harmony,  which  subsisted  between  Doctor 
ChaUouer  and  liis  regular  clergy.  Between  him  and  Dr.  Walmesley , 
the  pious  and  learned  Vicar  Apostolic  of  th$  Western  District,  there 
was  always  the  most  cordial  co-operation.  The  same  subsisted  between 
him  apd  Father  Paeifictts  Baker , a learned  friar,  an  active  missionary, 
an  able  preacher,  and  a pious  writer : He  was  a member  of  the  Order 
of.  St,  Francis,  to  which  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  lias  such  incal- 
culable obligations  . , 

(to  be  concluded  in  oua  next.) 
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’ In  a preceding  article,  we  shewed,  that,  while  many  living  Clergy* 
men  of  the  Established  Church,  always  the  most  remote  from  fanati- 
cism, among  the  various  sects  of  Protestants,  which  tmfortansftly 
divide  our  countrymen,  have  not  only  derided,  but  even  laboured  t& 
throw  down,  the  pretended  * pillar  of  die  Reformation/'  erected1  ow 
the  airy  dreams  of  visionary  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  most 
modern  German  Biblicals  of  all  denominations,  with  scarcely  an  ex  - 
ception, with  difficulty  condescend  to  mention  the  old  fable,  which 
could  metamorphose  a series  of  holy  Pontiffs,  devoted  to  the  Propa^ 
gation  of  the  Faith  and  Law  of  Christ,  into  a Beast,  or  agent  of  the 
devil.9  We  shewed  also,  that  this  enlightened  and  liberal  imposture 
is  at  variance  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Revelation,  as  pointed  out 
by  St.  John  himself,  and  acknowledged  by  the  most  learned  Biblical* 
students  of  the  day.  We  must  now  examine  bow  far  it  is  reconciles-* 
ble  with  the  true  meaning  of  those  particular  parts  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  have  been  so  often  adduced  in  its  defence.  These  are  pas- 
sages taken  from  the  thirteenth  and  following  chapters,  as  far  as  thw 
twenty- second.  ; 

We  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  with  our  Seers,  that  they 
not  discover,  in  the  ‘great  red  dragon ' of  chapter  the  12th,  the  Papal1 
power.  Had  their  prejudices  so  far  confounded  their  judgmehts. 


f A detailed  history  ef  the  ever-varying  explanations. of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  _ 
weald  be,  at  once,  interesting  and  instructive.  In  it,  we  might  see  contrasted  the 
perspicuity  of  Messrs*  Irving  and  Co.,  who,  at  every  turn,  stand  aghast  at  the  sight  * 
of  the  * abominations  of  Popery/  with  the  dnlness  of  German  intellects,  soeh  sl1 
that  of  Eichhorn,  who,  in  his  Commentary  of  two  volumes,  never  ones  mentions  the  . 
Pope,  or  Papal  Rome  * or  of  Rwald,  who,  in  his  Octavo  Commentary,  freely 
deigns  to  write  the  following  few  words  on  the  subject:  “ The  image  of  the  beast 
(C.  xiii ) was  applied  to  the  most  odious  monster  of  each  age.  This  perverse  way 
of  interpreting  did  not  change  at  the  time  of  the  Reformers.  For  most  of  them  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Pope  and  his  impiet) ' (!)  were  described.”  And  yet,*  we  arte  to* 
be  told,  that  the  Scriptare  is  clear  to  every  capacity,  and  thesole  rale,  appointed  ' 
by  Divine  Wisdom,  for  determining  which  are  the  doctrines  of  Christ  One  wpnid. 
expect,  in  that  case,  a little  more  consistency  in  its  decisions,  at  least,  on  a M pri- 
mary pillar  of  the  reformed  faith  w Bp.  Watson  Theol.  Tracts,  Vol.  v.  p.  7,  on  a 
doctrine,  of  which  the  Synod  of  Gap  K protests,  that  it  is  the  belief  ard  common' 
confession  of  ut  all , and,  that  it  is  a foundation  of  oar  separation  from  ihe  Roman 
Church,  a foundation  derived  from  Scriptare,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  so  many) 
Martyrs.”  No  doabt,  when  a Grotias  and  a Hatnmond  undertook  to  refute  this 
same  fundamental  doctrine,  they  thought,  like  the  Synod  of  Gap,  that  they-  were 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God  : but,  fatally  for  the  pretensions  of  one  of 
the  contending  parties,  that  doctrine  is  M Truth,”  (John  xvi.  13.)  and  Truth  is  One. 
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they  ought  h^ve  easily  prevailed  on  themselves  to  represent  the  “ Old 
Serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan/’  (Rev.  xiii.  9.)  with  brows  en- 
circled with  a triple  crown,  inscribed  with  the  word  “ Mystery/’ 
tlggljpg,  £va  in  paradise.  “ Mystery”  might  allude  to  Original  Sin : 
4 is  .true,  the  Papal  power  would  be  4,000  years  more  ancient  than 
maintain ; but  such  an  exhibition  would  not  be  more 
Aewrd  or  profane,  than  the  mystical  interpretation,  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Croly,  of  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord,  which,  as  he  60  sa- 
gaciously observes,  “ is,  iu  all  its  parts,  a type  or  visible  prophecy  of 
fjbe  corruption  of  Papal  Rome! ! ” Well  might  the  British  Critic 
observe  on  tbis^  luminous  invention  of  an  M.  A.  “ In  this  way  of  in- 
w°ul<l  undertake  to  shew,  that  Balaam’s  ass  is  a type 
BriL  Crit.  for  July,  1827,  p.  27. 

lePtwflflf  ifbf1.  dragon,  there  are  three  other  great  symbols  of  impiety, 
false  prophet,  and  the  scarlet  woman.  I say  three, 
because  I think  it  may  be  most  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  beast 
/heads  and  ten  burns  of  chapter  13th,  is  identical  with  the 
beast  of  chapter  17th,  on  which  the  harlot  is  seated.  Each  has  seven 
breads  and,  ten  horns.  Of  the  former,  we  read,  “ Upon  his  heads 
the  name  (names  ovopara  according  to  Griesbach)  of  blasphemy.” 
L)  Of  the  latter,  that  he  is  “ full  of  names  of  blasphemy." 
(&**&)*  Of:  the  former,  St.  John  says : “ I saw  one  of  his  heads, 
epM^W^woemded  to  decUhf  and  his.  deadly  wopnd  was  healed : and 
all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast.”  (xiii.  3.)  Of  the  latter,  the 
Angel  says : “ The  beast,  that  thou  sawest,  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall 
ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  (dpwaw  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, either  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  Rom.  x.  7.  or  of  that  of  de- 
mons, Luke  viii.  31.  au  entrance  into  which,  of  course,  presupposes 
death)  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder  (whose  names 
were  not  written  in  the  Hook  of  life*  from  the  foundation  of  the  world) 
when  they  behold  the  beast,  that  was,  and  is  not ; and  yet  is.” 

^Nor  can  it  he  objected,  that  it  is  said,  that  only  one  hetid  of  the 
former  beast  was  “ wounded  to  death,  and  healed ; ” whereas,  of  the 
latter*  it 1 m related,  that  he  (the  beast)  “was,  and  is  not,  and  shall 
ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,”  or  be  restored  io  life:  for,  with  that 
obscurity,  which  is  peculiar  to  prophecy;  and  in  particular  to  the  sym- 
bols used  by  St.  John,  it  is  said  of  the  latter,  (xvii.  9,  10.)  “ The 
seven  bends  are  seven  mountains : and  they  are  6even  kings.”  (The 
Protestant  authorized  version,  which  lies  before  us,  reads:  “And 
there  are  seven  kings  : ” this  interpretation  does  not  sufficiently  agree 
with  the  context,  which  is  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.) 
“ Five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come : and  wheft 
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h fcosaseth  he  mdsiftfttfaie ;n shorts spmfe*”  I VpMifr - fob «fjg|y 
terse,  we  read,  w And  the  be*tt,  that  wa%  and  w not,  «reB  he  is  jtipa 
eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven/*  The  beast,  the*,  on  whiphthe  woma^ 
sitteth,  (ver.  7,  8.)  is  one  of  the  seven  kings,  represented  by  his  seven, 
beads,  and  is,  consequently*  mysteriously  confounded  with  one  of  hie 
own  heads,  or,  rather,  is  emblematical  of  a kiag*wfeois  also  represent*, 
ed  by  one  of  the  beads  of , the  same  beast.  * tienfe,  m no  one  would* 
argue,  from  this  circumstance,  against  the  manifest  identity  of.  thq 
beast,  spoloen  of  in  the.  different  verses  of  the  17  th  chapter,  so  th#, 
objection,  which  we  have  Stated,  so  far  from  proving  the  beast  Ktp$ 
chapter,  xiih  and  that  of  chapter  xyii.  to  be  different,  furnishes  us 
a new  mark  of  his  identity.  Hence,  even  in  the  13tb  chapter* 
the  wound  attributed*  not  merely  to  the  bead,  but  to  the  heart  t < jpfer. 
12.  14.)  the  beast,  oh  which  the  woman  is  seated,  is  depicted^ 
$ scarlet-coloured”  Kojwwwt  (xvii.  3.)  This  word  is  us£d,  n$5,nn» 
emblem  of  power  or  luxury.  Thus,  the  seldiers  put  on  our  blessed 
Saviour  a scarlet  robe  (Mattr.  xxvii.  28.)  when  they  unfeelingly  irtyeetr 
ed  him  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  treated  him  as  a meek.  king. 
See  also  Revel,  xvit  4.  xviii.  32. 1@.  Accordingly,  we  read,  (xvii.12,)* 
in  the  explanation  given  by  theAngel,  that  4he  ten  kings  **  receive* 
potier,  m kings,  CnebOue  with  thehqMtj!  that  they  , ffi  shall  gwp 
their  power  and-  strength  imto  thetbeeat,”  :.i  A#  for  the,  beast/pf  >the^ 
13th  Chapter,  pmvet* s one  of  his  most  conspicuous  features^* 
dragdn  gave  him  his  pOwer  and  his  seat  and  great  auth^aty^^^ea, 
ver*  4*  5.  7.  &c.  There  J»  evidently  no  contradiction  in  receiving, 
power,  both  from  the  dragon  and  from  the  ten  kings.' 

What  more  clearly  shews  the  identity,  for  which  we  contend^  ig* 
foat^  while  the  punishment  of  the  great  enemies  of.God,  is  cinmm^tpn- 
tMy  described  m of  the  woman,  (xvhi.)  pf  4he  false  propbot,  (xixl2Q^ 
lO.^  the.fate  of  anlydnebeust  is  to  be  found 
m the  ApOcdyse*  (xix.  20.  xx.  10.)  and  he  is  called  to 
with  the  deimte  article,  (xix.  20v  xx.  4t  i Q.)  art  appellation,  / used  of 
each  beast,  m the  chamber  inwhich  it  is  resfectivelydeewhed.  ,,§eOt 
xhi.  3,  4,  xviii  1%  13.  13.  Thatr  tha  beash  ofehapter  xiii.  is,  meant  in 
jcixi  23.  xx.  10.  where  > the  vengeance  of  God  . is  depicted,  is  evident 
from  hi*  being  coupled  ' with  the  false  prophet,  as  in  the  13th  chapter* 
Compare  also  xx.4*  with  xiih  14.  and  following  verses.  At  the.  same: 
time,  the  account  of  the  torments  of  the  beast  is  only  a more  circu»* 
stantial  development  of  the  remark  in  chapter  xvii,S.  11.  ? Thebeapf 
shall  gp  into  perdition.”  Surely*  then,  St  John,  who  has  eoclearly 
announced  the  distinction  between  the  two  beasts  mentioned  in  the 
13focbapter>(see  vp*. -11"  and  l^akhou^lheix  detwription  furmshr 
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e#  se  wanymarta  ofdisslmititude,  would  mot,  if  be  had  not  center- 
ed them  as  identical,  have  omitted  to  point  oat,  dial  of  the  first  beast 
of  chapter  xiM.  and  the  beast  of  chapter  xvii.  which  agree  in  every 
particular. 

Bat  why  delay  so  long  on  this  identity  ? In  order  to  obtain  a 
greater  number  of  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  Who  is  the 
Beast  ? or  rather,  Is  he  the  Pope,  or  the  series  of  Popes,  or  the 
Papal  Power?  For,  we  are  so  afraid  of  entangling  ourselves  in  the 
mazes  of  Apocalyptic  Prophets,  that  we  shall  treat  of  the  positive 
Query,  Who  is  the  Beast  ? only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  shew  the 
truth  of  the  negative  position  maintained  in  this  Dissertation,  viz.  He 
is  not  the  Pope,  &c. 

That  we  may  proceed  with  order,  we  shall  first  comment  upon  the 
chapters,  on  which  the  controversy  is  founded,  hat  not  more  diffusely 
than  our  question  may  require.  We  shall  then  sum  up  the  attributes 
ef  the  two  beasts  and  the  woman,  and  examine  whether  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Popes,  or  Papal  Borne.  As  the  land,  over  which  we 
are  about  to  travel,  is  overspread  with  darkness,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  turning  a little  out  of  the  way  to  obtain  light  from  “ on 
high  : ” it  is  with  this  view  alone,  that  we  start  from  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Angel  in  chapter  xvii.  of  the  vision  of  St.  John*  We 
shall  afterwards  tufri  back  to  the  18th  chapter,  and  then  proceed,  in 
order,  through  it,  and  those,  which  follow.  We  mast  beg  of  out 
readers  to  haye  the  Scriptures  open  before  them,  as,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  must  often  abstain  from  citing  passages  at  length.  As  our 
dispute  is  with  Protestants,  we  use  the  authorized  version,  to  avoid 
cavils. 

xvii.  7.  u And  the  angel  said  unto  me — I will  tell  thee  the  mystery 
(or  meaning,  compare  Rev.  i.  2p.)  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast, 
that  carneth  her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.”  The 
next  verse  is  so  mysterious,  and,  of  itseK,  throws  so  little  new  light 
en  the  symbolical  3rd  verse  of  the  19th  chapter,  that  we  shall  has  taw 
to  the  following  verses,  which  will  put  us  on  the  track  ’for  discovering 
its  meaning.  V.  8..((  Herais  the>mindrwhMdi  h#4h  wisdom.”  (Com* 
pare  xih.  18.  “ Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him,  that  hath  understanding, 
count  the  number  of  the  beast.”)  The  angel,  explaining  the  vision, 
does  not  remove  every  obscurity,  hut  only  such  as  an  ingenious  mind 
would  he  incapable  of  penetrating,  u The  seven  heads  are  seven 
Uiountams,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth.”  Who  the  woman  is,  ap- 
pears from  v.  18.  “ The  woman,  which  thou  sawest,  is  that  great 
city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth : ” mid,  in  ver.  IS,  we 
read : " The  waters,  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  wbpre  stttoti^  are 
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peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.”  It  is  unnecessary ' 
for  us  to  collect  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Rabbins, 
in  which  similar  figures  are  used,  as  other  Commentators  have  done,  as 
Westein,  Ewald,  &c. : for  us,  it  is  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  symbol.  We  shall  not  maintain,  with  Lakemacher  or  Herder, 
that  the  seven-hilled  Jerusalem  is  pointed  out:  nor,  with  M.  de 
Jbux,  the  author  of  Lettres  sur  l’ltalie  consideree  sous  le  Rapport  de 
Id  Religion,  a Paris,  1825,  that  Constantinople,  likewise  seated  on 
seven  hills,  is  the  "great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings' of  the 
earth.”  It  is  obvious,  that  either  of  these  interpretations,  once ‘ad* 
mitted,  would  set  the  controversy  at  rest : for,  neither  Jerusalem  nor 
Constantinople,  to  which  the  symbols  would  then  relate,  has  any  pecu- 
liar connection  with  the  Papal  Power : but  we  love  truth  too  much, 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  attributes,  here  enumerated,  are  those  of 
Rome.  For,  of  Rome,  the  poet  Bang  : 

uSeptem  mi»  ftHajogu,  qw  toti  proiedet  «rki*n  . , i 

f , Pbop.  iii,  10\, 

Virgil  also,  Georg,  ii.  534  and  535 : 

s Scilicet,  et  re  rani  facta  eat  pulcherrima  Roma 

Septeoique  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces. 

* T : * f ^ 

J Arces  here  means  hills.  Compare  Georg,  iv.  461.  Many  exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  Forcellini’s  Lexicon.  He  observes,  that,  from 
the  custom  of  erecting  citadels  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  arx  received 
the  meaning  of  citadel . This  custom  appears  very  remarkably  in 
Rome  and  its  environs,  as  at  Tusculum,  Fidenae,  Praeneste,  &c. 

The  same  Poet,  in  his  6th  book  of  the  Eneid,  writes  the  character- 
istics given  in  the  Apocalypse  : 

■■  — * ilia  inchjta  Roma , 

* Imperium  tertuf.  animo*  aeqoabH  Olympo. 

i ■ Septeaqae  mutnbi  mm  drcmdibtt  «rcci.n 

Every  student  will  remember  the  words  of  Horace’s  Carmen 
S^BCulare: 

M Dii,  quibus  septem  placuere  colles.** 

’See  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  vi.  5.  Strabo,  v.  p.  358.  • 

The  seven  hills  continued  tb  form  a distinguished  characteristic  t*f 
Rome,  till  the  time  dfAurehite.  * > • 

•r  ' 
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But,  not  only  does  the  description  of  this  mystical  Babylon  perfectly 
agree  with  the  expressions  of  writers  almost  coeval  with  St.  John  ; 
the  early  Christian  writers,  and  in  particular,  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  holy  Fathers,  declare,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Rome  and 
her  Empire,  then  flourishing.  Among  them,  we  may  reckon  St. 
Irenaeus,  1.  V.  c.  30.  n.  2.  Tertullian  adv.  Jud.  9,  p.  193.  et  cont. 
Marc.  1.  HI.  p.  404  and  403.  Edit.  Rig.  1G75.  Euseb.  II.  13.  St. 
Jerome  in  Jes.  XXIV.  and  XL VII.  1 in  prolog.  in  libr.  de  Spir.  S. 
in  Epist.  131  ad  Algasiam,  quaest.  11.  ep.  ad  Marcellian.  St.  Aug. 
de  civit.  Dei,  XVI.  17.  Nicephor.  Hist.  Eccl.  II.  15,  and  others 
mentioned  by  Bossuet  in  his  Apocalypse  avec  une  explication,  p.  279 
— 282.  Paris,  J772,  as  Orosius,  lib.  11.  3.  VII.  2. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  learning  of  some  of  these  writers,  particular- 
ly St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  no  one  can  deny,  that,  at  least,  the 
early  period,  at  which  they  lived,  must  give  tveigbt  to  their  testimony 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  passage  was  understood. 

Jerusalem  was  never  distinguished  by  rule  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Nor  could  it  be  correctly  represented  as  sitting  upon  many 
waters,  which,  says  the  angel,  “ are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  na- 
tions, and  tongues/*  As  little  do  the  lamentations  of  the  kings,  and 
merchants,  and  mariners,  in  chapter  xviii.  over  falling  Babylon,  agree 
with  Jerusalem,  secluded  from  intercourse  with  the  Pagans,  and, 
hence,  not  the  great  object  of  their  admiration. 

Rome  was  distinguished  for  its  most  extensive  domination  during 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

w Terramtn  Dea,  geofamque  Roma, 

Cut-par  eat  nihil,  et  nihil  secundum.” 

Martial. 

But  Constantinople  could  not  be  designated  in  the  first  century,  as 
“that  great  city,  which  reigneih  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.”  For 
we  must  observe,  that  we  are-  not'  interpreting  a vision,  but  the  ex- 
planation of  a vision,  in*  which  power  cannot  be  correctly  re- 

presented as  actually  existing.  Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that,  in  He- 
brew, and  hence  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  partfcu*- 
lar  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  Hebraisms  are  numerous,  one  tense 
is  frequently  used  with  the  meaning  of  another.  For,  of  the  seven 
kings  of  this  mystical  Babylon,  the  angel  says,  accurately  distinguish- 
ing times,  “ Five  are  fallen,  and  one  u,  and  the  other  is  - not  yet  come/' 
Sopie  of  - these : kij^,  therefore*  bad  already  reigned  befo  re  tbetime 
of  the  vision,  and  ope  was  theaa^aUy  uMsdsteese. 
voi*.  i no.  11.  4 q 
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It  may  be  said,  that  we  have  all  this  time  been  arguing  against  our 
own  cause ; we  answer,  that  we  place  such  reliance  on  the  goodness 
of  our  cause,  that  we  never  fear  a candid  exposition  of  the  truth,  and 
are,  therefore,  persuaded,  that  we  shall  clearly  shew,  that  the  Babylon 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  Papal,  but  Pagan,  Rome.  It  was  necessary 
to  establish  firmly  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  “ great  city/’  as  a 
preliminary  to  our  further  enquiries.  Having  obtained  this  clue,  we 
may  proceed  with  our  researches. 

V.  9.  “ The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains — And  there  (they) 
are  seven  kings : five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet 
come : and  when  he  cometh  he  must  continue  a short  space.  And 
the  beast,  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth  ; and  is  of  the 
seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition/'  ° 

These  seven  kings  are  evidently  to  be  sought  among  the  rulers  of 
Rome,  as  our  adversaries  uniformly  maintain  : for  the  woman  is 
Rome ; and  the  6even  heads  of  the  beast  are  not  only  seven  kings, 
but  also  the  6even  hills  of  Rome.  Now,  Bossuet,  in  his  Variations, 
as  well  in  his  Apocalypse  avec  une  Explication,  has  fully  shewn  the 
historical  absurdities,  into  which  these  interpreters  fall,  who  maintain 
these  seven  kings  to  be  seven  forms  of  government,  some  of  which, 
the  Consular  for  instance,  owe  their  very  existence  to  a decided  hos- 
tility to  a Monarchical  government : such  an  explanation,  totally  un- 
founded on  any  hermeneutical  principle,  arises  from  a blind  prejudice 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  so  far  misled  its  authors,  that 
they  mistake  a period  of,  at  least,  1260  years,  for  the  continuance  of  a 
short  space  or  time,  the  characteristic  of  the  seventh  king.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  1 9x<ritet/{ 
is  unauthorized  by  any  passsage  in  the  Scriptures,  or  by  any  known 
form  of  speech  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  We  assert 
this,  because  no  6uch  passage,  or  phrase,  has  hitherto  been  adduced 
by  the  supporters  of  the  system,  which  we  combat : and,  even  if  they 
had  been  successful  in  their  researches,  they  would  still  have  to  shew, 
why,  in  this  instance , we  ought  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, in  order  to  entangle  ourselves  in  new  difficulties.  In  a word, 
their  interpretation  is  hermeneutically  false ; as  it  is  built  on  a dogma- 
tical prepossession,  and  not  on  the  usus  loquendi.  gcurtteus  had, 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  the  meaning  of  a ruler,  or  dignified  1 
personage.  Now,  St.  John  wrote,  as  all  admit,  while  Rome  was1 
governed  by  the  Emperors.  They  must,  then,  be  the  kings,  of  whom  1 
he  speaks ; for  he  expressly  says  : “ Five  are  fallen,  one  u,  and  the  1 
other  is  not  yet  come/'  Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  T^s-I 
tament,  under  the  word  Qocotxtu;  observes,  that  notwithstanding  the 
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odium,  in  which  the  name  of  king  was  held  by  the  Romans,  it  appears 
from  ancient  monuments,  that  the  title  gcunxeu <r  was  applied,  as  well 
by  Gentiles,  as  by  Christians,  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  to 
the  Roman  Emperors,  He  refers  to  Spanheim  de  Usu  et  Praestantii 
Numismatum  T.  II.  p.  397,  and  Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  p.  803. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  same  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  if  not  in 
John  xix,  12,  at  least,  in  1.  Peter  ii.  13.  " To  the  king , as  supreme, 
or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them,  that  are  6ent  by  him/'  The  King 
of  Pontu8,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bythynia,  whose  Christian 
inhabitants  St.  Peter  addresses,  (I.  Peter  i.  1.)  was  no  other  than  the 
Roman  Emperor ; and  by  him,  the  governors  were  sent,  as  Pliny,  by 
Trajan,  to  Pontus  and  Bythnia ; in  verse  the  17th  also  of  the  same 
2nd  chapter,  rov  fantea  must  be  the  ruler  ear  Ifo^nv  the  Em- 
peror. We  shall  not  here  detail  the  historical  illustrations,  which 
have  been  proposed  of  the  words  that  follow,  in  the  same  verse. 
Five  are  fallen,  &c.  These  will  be  more  properly  discussed,  when 
we  come  to  a detailed  examination  of  the  question,  whether  Papal,  or 
Pagan,  Rome  is  here  described,  that  is,  to  the  application  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  symbolical  personifications  of  impiety.  At 
present,  we  are  discussing  the  difficulties  of  the  Text  itself,  We 
consider  the  division  of  our  subject,  proposed  above,  necessary  to  a- 
void  repetitions,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  see  more  clearly  the 
force  of  our  arguments,  because  they  will  thus  enjoy  a summary  view 
of  the  question.  Were  we,  at  each  verse,  to  pursue  the  enquiry, 
whether  Papal,  or  Pagan,  Rome  is  spoken  of,  we  might  not  only 
weary,  but  even  distract  them : for  we  should  find,  that  some  properties 
are  common  to  both,  for  instance,  the  seven  hills,  extensive  6way,  &c. 
whereas,  the  final  decision  must  evidently  depend  on  the  universality 
of  the  application : in  other  words,  if  Papal  Rome,  while  it  agrees  in 
some  particulars  with  mystical  Babylon,  differs  from  it  in  others,  then 
it  cannot  be  Babylon  : if  Pagan  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  every 
particular,  and  in  6uch  a way  as  to  exclude  the  necessity  and  possi- 
bility of  a further  application  to  Papal  Rome,  then  Pagan  Rome,  and 
it  alone,  is  Babylon.  The  same  rule,  which  we  cannot  too  forcibly 
inculcate,  must,  of  course,  be  applied  to  'similar  questions  on  the 
Beasts  : we  have  introduced  it  incidentally  here,  to  justify  our  delay- 
ing the  application,  which  is  the  great  object  of  this  controversy,  to  a 
future  article.  We  must,  however,  always  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  Sacred  Book,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  explain, 
and  our  limited  knowledge  of  History,  the  great  Interpreter  of  Pro- 
phecy ; and,  hence,  not  vainly  expect  noon-day  light  at  every  step. 

V.  11.  The  angel  does  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  beast:  but, 
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in  interpreting  symbols  or  figures  in  tbe  Scripture,  we  possess  one 
great  advantage  in  that  constancy , with  which  they  are  used  to  denote 
particular  objects  ; for,  as  in  all  languages,  words  have  fixed  mean- 
ings, so,  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Lowth,  De  Hebrceorum  poesi , shews, 
metaphors  and  other  figures  have  their  established  signification. 
Now,  animals  and,  in  particular,  wild  beasts,  are  used  to  denote  peo- 
ple or  kingdoms.  See  Ps.  lxviii.  31.  (Vulg.  lxvii.  31.)  Ez.  xlix.  3,  4. 
xxxii.  2,  3.  where  the  crocodile  represents  Egypt,  as  on  some  medals 
of  Augustus.  But  our  author,  who,  though  under  the  influence  of 
divine  inspiration,  has  so  many  points  of  similarity,  sometimes  even  of 
identity,  with  what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old 
Law,  as  all  Commentators  observe,  and  the  learned  Catholic  Scholz, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Apocalypse  des  heiligen  Joha?ines,  has  very 
diffusely  proved,  appears,  in  the  present  instance,  to  have  trodden  in 
the  footsteps  of  Daniel.  See  Dan.  vii.  in  which  beasts,  composed  of 
various  materials,  and,  in  some  particulars,  not  unlike  that  of  St.  John, 
represent  kingdoms.  If  these  remarks  are  well-founded,  the  mean- 
ing of  ver.  11  will  be  : the  kingdom,  that  was,  and  is  not,  is  the  eighth, 
and  is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition  or  destruction.  We 
freely  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  a little  mystery  in  these  words. 
But  Scholz's  remarks  are  acute : “ The  kingdom  is  the  eighth  ruler, 
arising,  as  a Cesar,  like  the  seven  ; afterwards,  the  kingdom  shall  be 
destroyed,  (a)  The  expression,  the  beasty  cannot  denote  one  person, 
but  signifies  the  kingdom,  (b)  The  expression,  < the  eighth,’  must  be, 
therefore,  looked  upon  as  a collective  noun,  so  that  all  similar  Em- 
perors, following  the  seventh,  are  considered  as  forming  one  body. 
For  tbe  support  of  this  signification,  we  may  observe  also,  that  thi6 
‘ eighth 9 cannot  be  considered  as  perfectly  like  to  the  seven,  as  he  is 
not  one  of  the  seven  heads.”  Of  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  we 
may  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  when  we  come  to  the  appli- 
cation. 

V;  12.  The  hefHs,*tfe,  <it 

justly  observes,; very  diffsceiiL  from  -the  eetfet* 

received  no  kingdom  asydtj  they  do  not  succeed  pneanotker  . lakfe 
the  seven  kings,  but  they  receive  po\Ve*yas  * kings,  toUft  the  beast, 
(fuza,  rou>(htpdv  & readings  the  authority ) f<h*>wbicb^  preponderated  over 
4hst  for  fiera  rev  toiftw  ike  'bto  add } winch  is 

fetred  fay  Grieebach)  owe  hour,  thfct ' fey  ft  short  tforie.  (jjuav 4 cbfOv'  com- 
pare Ga&  ii.‘  8^  flf of  bfib  also  Philefh; ' 1 3.  add  Ilf  05  pnocv  otyfav1  Mate 
xx.  12*.  xxfti;i'40!)  ‘Tfieser  passages  show,  that,  8*  for  a short  i Sate,** 
an<F  not,  * trt  * the  Barae'.tmte,4  as  otherfe  '-translate,  h 4 the  meaning  of 
Texfe  - "v  - l'*'-  ^ • v/<  • : : 1 - 
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Vi  18.  .Here  nodifficnlty  occur*:  we  have  only  to  'bear  in*  mind, 
that  the  beast  here  represents  A kingdom  or  empire,  evidently  that  of 
Rome,  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  woman,  and  from  its  seven  heads 
representing  the  seven  hHls  of  Rome. 

V.  14.  “They  shall  make  war  with  the  ‘Lamb,  and  die  Lamb 
shall  overcome  them".  Christ  said  to  Saul,  still  “breathing  oat 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,”  (Acts 
ix.  1 ) “ Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? 99  V.  5.  Making 
war,  then*  with  the  Lamb,  who,  at  the  time  when  St.  John  was  in- 
structed by  the  angel,  was  already  immortal  and  impassible,  and  seat- 
ed at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  is  equivalent  to  fighting  against  hfe 
disciples.  But  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them : that  is,  his  disciple* 
and,  consequently,  his  religion,  so  far  from  being  exterminated,  shall 
prevail.  And  what  other  result  could  be  expected  ?*  For  he  is  Lord 
of  Lords, and  King  of  Kings:  all-powerful,  and  ruling  from  sea  to 
sea : and  they,  that  are  with  him,  his  disciples,  are  “called  and  chosen 
and  faitbfuL”  Every  one  mast  see,  that  the  words,  called  and  faith - 
fkl,  are  applicable  to,  and  frequently  used  of,  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  Nor  does  the  term,  chosen,  or  elect*  present  any 
difficulty.  For,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
Christians  in  general,  yet  on  earth,  who,  though  many  of  them  walk 
in  tiie -broad,  way,  wbkjh  le&deth  to  instruction,  are  all  chosen  to* re- 
ceive the  faith  and  law  of  Christ.  Saq,  for  instance,  1 Peter  i.  1,  2. 
and  many  passages  in  St  Paul,  where  he  uses  this  term,  though  be, 
at  the  same  time,  censures  the  »cri»et>  of  some  of  those,  whom  he  had 
dignified  with  the  title.  This  verse,  then,  commences  with  the  per- 
seeution^  bat'ends  with  Ihe  * triumphs  Of  the  follbwers  of  'Christ  upon 
easth^overtfae  Roman  Empire  and  the 'ten  kings,  her  allies. 

We  have  already  examined  the  15th  and  18th  verses.  The  lMi 
and  17th  remain.  Iti  the  'former,1  the  punishments  Of 'the  woman,  or 
the  city  of  Rome,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ten  kings  is  described  t 
they  shall  hate  Rome,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  "and  naked,  by  ex*- 
poring  her  to  shame  end  contempt,  and  ehall  eat  her  flesh,  a cruel 
mode  of 'treatment  denounced  in  Is.  ix.  19.  Mic.hr.  2,81  and  bum 
her  with  fire. 

V.  17.  Bat  this  punishment  does  not  happen  Without  the  permis- 
sion or  decree  of  God : for  “ God  hath  put  in  their*  heartsto fulfil*  eft 
his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  giv/S  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  tfte 
words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled,  which  evidently  relate  to  the  punish- 
ments of  this  city.  The  woman,  then,  is  Rome  : the  beast  is  eke 
Roman  Empite,  ruled  by  the  Cesars,  and  persecuting  the  Christians  : 
the  ten  horns  are  ten  kings,  who  will,  at  once,  rise,  and  SKrenge  tbe 
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cause  of  God  on  haughty  Rome,  notwithstanding  her  sway  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  over  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and 
tongues  : they  will  make  her  desolate,  and  burn  her  with  fire.  With 
this  clue  in  our  hands,  we  shall,  in  the  next  article,  proceed,  as  brief- 
ly as  possible,  throngh  the  remaining  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  in  hand.  Thus  we  shall  clear  the  way  of  many 
difficulties,  before  we  attempt  a detailed  application  to  Pagan,  and  not 
to  Papal,  Rome,  on  which  question,  the  controversy  must  finally  turn. 
Some  of  our  observations  may  appear  minute  ; but  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest,  that  accuracy  cannot  be  too  great,  where  Fanaticism  has  in- 
troduced so  many  arbitrary  interpretations,  if  they  may  be  dignified 
with  such  an  appellation,  and  where  the  false  explanation  of  a single 
word  or  phrase  has  so  often  been  adduced  in  justification  of  an  un- 
founded application,  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

C.  M.  B. 


[A  manuscript'  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  the  pefUffcl  Of 
Which  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  have  determined  to 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  — Edrs.] 

A Translation  of  those  Psalms , which  usually  occur  in 
Catholic  Books  of  Devotion * 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  objectrof  the  following  pages  is  to  present  to  the  English  rea- 
der, a faithful  and  intelligible  version  of  those  Psalms,  which  are  ge- 
ndralty  fbund  in  Catholic  bookrof  devotion. 

* Wifbtbis  view,  each  Psalm  is  proceeded  by  a short  notice,  expla- 

natory of  its  probable  occasion  or  object,  and  of  die  pious  Sentiments 
which  it  is  calculated  to  express.  ' - ‘ 

c To  some  Psalms  marginal  notices  are  affixed.  These  are  meant 
to  point  out'  the  different  subjects  successively  treated  by  the 
Ftolititet. 

The  notesat  thebottom  of  the  page  serve  to  explain  certain  He- 
brew idioms,  and  to  indicate  those  historical  facts,  or  passages  of 
Stripture,  to  which  allusion  may  be  made  in  the  text. 

• In  a few  passages,  to  aid  the  reader,  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of 

the  Psalmist,  aeupplfementery  Word  has  been  added;  but  such  word  1 
b fee  «dw*j»  been  printed  inRalies,  to^shew  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
ofigitfd writing.  ^ - r * * - •**  1 
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That  passages  of  obscure  and  doubtful  meaning  should  be  found 
m the  Psalms,  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  antiquity 
of  these  sacred  poems,  their  elliptical  phraseology,  and  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  words  and  idioms,  which  m they  are  used,  but  once  in 
the  sacred  writings,  cannot  be  elucidated  by  comparison  with  other 
parallel  passages*  On  such  occasions,  the  translator  has  sought  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  to  be  derived,  both  from  the  more  ancient  and 
from  the  modem  versions,  and  has  preferred  that  rendering  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  m its  favour* 

Hence  it  will  be  found,  that  in  this  version  occur  many  passages* 
which  differ  considerably  from  the  corresponding  passages  in  qur 
prayer  books,  and  others  which  equally  differ  from  the  meaning  usual* 
ly  given  to  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  both,  q satisfactory  answer  can  h# 
assigned.  The  translations  in  our  prayer  books,  have  all  been  made 
from  the  V ulgate,  which  is  itself  the  translation  of  a translation,  name- 
ly, of  that  of  the  Septuagint;  and  every  scholar  knows,  that,  as  you 
recede  from  the  original,  at  each  intermediate  step  you  become  more 
liable  to  mistake  its  real  import,  or  add  to  its  obscurity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  observed,  that,  the  old  translators  bad  be- 
fore them  more  ancient,  and  probably  more  correct  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  than  any  which  now  exist : for  which  reason  they  have 
been  followed  in  these  pages,  whenever  they  suggested  more  apposite 
and  more  intelligible  readings  than  are  fbrnished  by  the  printed  He- 
brew Bibles. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  of  the  Psalms,  were 
we  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sung  in  the  tem- 
ple, how  they  were  divided  into  portions,  and  to  what  minister  or 
ministers,  each  portion  was  allotted.  That  such  a division  was  adopt* 
ed,  is  plain,  from  the  frequent  change  of  person  in  the  language,  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  on  any  other  supposition ; and  several 
of  the  Psalms  offer  the  appearance  of  dialogues,  on  religious  subjects,, 
between  the  chanters,  rather  than  of  prayers  directly  addressed  to  the 
d^ity.  Tn  the  present  version  a division  of  this  kind  has  been  oecn 
sionally  attempted : it  does  away  with  many  difficulties,  and  natnraUy 
explains  the  frequent  introduction  of  now  and  apparently  foreign  mat- 
ter into  the  composition. 

The  Psalms,  which  are  here  presented  to  the  Catholic  reader,  are  ; 
t^ose  selected  for  Vespers  on  Sundays,  for  Complin,  and  for  devo- 
tions on  Sundays  and  holidays;  the.  seven  penitential  Psalms,  and 
Ajpse  for  benediction,  the  king*  and  the  dflad.  Af  with  these, fear  of 
the  Canticles  are  used,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  a^  traartatiofMk 
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of  the  Magnificat,  the  Nunc  dimittis,  the  Benedirite,  and  the  Bene- 
dicts, and  also  of  the  prayers  which  generally  accompany  them. 

THE  PSALMS  AT  VESPERS  ON  SUNDAYS. 

PSALM  C1X. 

Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo . 

This  Psalm  is  considered  prophetic  of  the  power  and  glory  pf  the 
Messiah.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  were  probably  sung  by 
different  persons  or  choirs.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  Messiah, 
(Adonai,  “ my  Lord/')  and  enumerates  the  promise  made  to  him  by 
God,  (Jehovah,  “ the  Lord/’)  his  power,  generation,  and  priesthood. 
The  second,  beginning  at  verse  6,  is  addressed  to  God,  (Jehovah,) 
announcing  the  accomplishment  of  the  preceding  promise,  and  de- 
scribing the  Messiah  as  a conqueror,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  “the 
Lord,0  and  smiting  his  enemies  with  the  rod  of  his  power. 


I. 


1. 

The  Lord  spake  to  my  Lord,  saying, 

The  pro- 

“ Sit  at  my  right  band, 

mise. 

2. 

IJntil  I place  thine  enemies, 
A stool  for  thy  feet/’ 

The  power 

3. 

The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  power  out  of  Sion; 

of  the 

Thpu  shalt  rule  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies  : 

Messiah. 

With  thee  shall  be  princely  gifts  in  the  day  of  thy  might. 

Bis  eter- 

4. 

In  the  brightness  of  the  holy  place. 

wdgen- 

Before  the  birth  of  the.  day-star, 

-oration. 

■ ' 

Thou  wert  begotten. 

His 

5. 

The  Lord  sware,  (and  he  will  not  repent,) 

priesftn 

Thoq  art  a priest  for  ever, 

hooti. 

According  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech. 

V.  4 Thn  pwpl  Kci*r*w  ob»eure,  *ad  proMrijr  oorrnpt 
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II. 

My  Lord  sitteih  at  thy  right  hand. 

He  bruiseth  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath. 

He  shall  execute  judgment  pn  the  heathen. 

Filling  up  the  valleys  and  smiting  the  mountains  fax 
and  wide, 

He  shall  drink  of  the  running  water  in  the  way. 
Therefore  shall  he  lift  up  Ins  head. 

V.  7.  M Far  and  wide.”  Over  much  earth.  Heb. 

Y.  O.  This  i a usually  explained  of  hie  sufferings,  the  cnp  of  which  he  had  to  drink. 
John  mviii.  11. 

psalm  c x.—-Co*fitebor  tibi,  Damns . 

This  is  one  of  the  alphabetical  Psalms  ; which  are  so  called,  be* 
cause,  in  the  original,  each  succeeding  line  begins  with  the  succeeding 
letter  pf  the  Hebrew  alphabet:  an  arrangement,  which  probably  was 
adopted  to  aid  the  memory  of  those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chant  the 
several  verses  in  the  temple.  Hence  these  Psalms  generally  assume 
a didactic  character,  containing  expressions  of  pious  feeling,  or  maxims 
of  religious  duty,  with  no  other  connection  than  what  arises  from 
their  alphabetical  arrangement. 

1.  I will  praise  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart. 

In  the  company  of  the  righteous,  and  the  congregation. 

2.  Great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord, 

Subjects  of  enquiry  to  those  who  deligbt  in  them. 

3.  His  works  are  glorious  and  magnificent. 

And  his  graciousness  endureth  for  ever. 

4.  He  bath  established  a memorial  of  his  wonders : 

The  Lord  is  good  and  merciful. 

5.  He  giveth  food  to  them  that  fear  him  ; 

He  will  be  mindful  of  his  covenant  for  ever. 

6.  He  manifested  to  bis  people  the  Alight  of  bis  arm> 

That  be  might  give  to  them  the  inheritance  of  the  heathen. 

7.  The  works  of  his  hands  are  truth  and  judgment ; 

And  all  his  commands  are  steadfast ; 

8.  Established  for  ever  and  ever, 

And  issued  in  truth  and  righteousness. 

9.  He  hath  sent  forth  redemption  to  his  people, 

He  hath  made  a covenant  for  ever. 
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Accom- 

6. 

plishment 

of  pro- 

7. 

mise. 

8. 
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10.  Holy  and  fearful  is  Mb  name : 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

2 1.  Good  is  the  understanding  of  those  who  do  them : 

His  praise  endureth  for  ever. 

V.  11.“  who  do  (hem : n who  do  his  commands. 

psalm  cxi. — Beatus  vir,  qui  timet  Dominum. 

This  is  also  an  alphabetical  Psalm,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
it,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  last. 

1.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the  Lord, 

And  who  deligliteth  greatly  in  his  commandments. 

2.  His  seed  shall  be  mighty  on  the  earth : 

The  posterity  of  the  righteous  man  shall  be  blessed. 

3.  Glory  and  wealth  shall  be  in  his  house ; 

And  his  kindheartedness  shall  endure  for  ever* 

4.  Light  springeth  up  in  darkness  to  the  Upright : 

He  is  kind,  and  compassionate  and  just. 

5.  A blessing  to  the  man,  who  sheweth  mercy  and  fondetb*. 

And  ordereth  his  words  with  judgment ; > 

For  he  shall  never  be  moved. 

6.  The  just  man  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  ; i 

7.  He  shall  not  fear  evil  tidings  : 

His  heart  is  prepared  ; he  trusted  in  the  Lord. 

8.  His  heart  is  strengthened, 

He  shall  be  without  fear,  till  he  look  down  orv  his  enemies* 

9.  He  distributed,  he  giveth  to  the  poor, 

His  kindheartedness  shall  endure  for  ever. 

10.  His  born  shall  be  exalted  in  glory : 

The  wicked  man  shall  see  it,  and  be  grieved* 

11.  He  shall  gnash  his  teeth,  and  pine  away ; 

Because  the  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

psalm  cxu.—Laudate  jmeri  Dominum. 

The  glory  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who  from  his  throne  above 
the  highest  heavens,  dispenses  blessings  to  the  lowliest  of  his  servant* 
on  earth. 

1.  Praise,  ye  ministers  of  the  Lord, 

Praise  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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2.  Btened  be  the  name  of  tfa  Load 

Henceforth  and  fer  ever ! 

3.  From  the  rising  #1  the  sun  W the  going  down  thereof, 

Worthy  of  praise  is  the  msm  of  the  Lord* 

4.  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations ; 

And  his  glory  above  the  heavens. 

6.  Who  is  like  to  the  Lord  oi?r  God,  who  riseth  on  high  to  sit^ 

And  lowereth  himself  to  look  down  on  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  Who  raiseth  the  needy  man  from  the  dust. 

And  lifteth  up  the  poor  man  from  the  dunghill, 

7.  To  place  him  with  the  princes. 

Even  with  the  princes  of  his  people ; 

8.  Who  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  dwell  in  the  houses 

A joyful  mother  of  children. 

V.  7.  This  probably  alludes  to  David’s  elevation  to  the  throne.  See  1.  Kings  zvi  18. 

V.  8.  Probably  an  allusion  to  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel.  I.  Kings,  i.  SO, 

psalm  cxiii.— /*  extiu  Israel. 

This  Psalm  is  composed  of  two  parts,  or,  perhaps,  of  two  fragments 
of  different  Psalms.  The  first  contains  a figurative  and  magnificent 
description  of  the  departure  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt;  the  second,  a 
bitter  satire  on  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  in  contrast  with  the  living 
God. — To  observe  the  beauties  of  this  sacred  composition,  the  read- 
er should  view  it  as  a poetical  dialogue  between  the  opposite  chanters 
or  choirs,  who,  in  their  answers  to  each  other,  continue  the  subject 
already  begun,  or  take  up  some  new  subject  suggested  by  tbe  lan- 
guage of  their  opponents. 


A. 

1. 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egyp^, 

Tbe  house  of  Jacob  from  a strange  people ; 

8. 

2. 

Judah  was  made  his  sanctuary. 
And  Israel  bis  kingdom. 

A. 

3. 

The  sea  saw  them,  and  fled, 
The  Jordan  was  turned  back. 

B. 

4. 

The  mountains  leaped  like  rams, 

Tbe  bills  like  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

A. 

5. 

What  ailed  thee,  O sea,  that  thou  didst  flee  ? 

And  thee,  O Jordan,  that  thou  wert  turned  back  ? 

B. 

6. 

You,  ye  mountains,  that  ye  leaped  like  rams  ? 
And,  ye  bills,  like  the  lambs  of  the  flock  ? 
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A. 

7. 

T’ was  that  the  earth  trembled  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
At  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacoby 

B. 

8. 

Who  changed  the  rock  into  pools  of  water. 
The  stony  mountain  into  springs  of  water. 

A. 

9. 

Not  to  us,  O Lord,  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory. 
For  the  sake  of  thy  mercy  and  thy  truth. 

B. 

10. 

Wherefore  should  the  heathen  say. 
Where  is  now  their  God  ? 

A. 

11. 

Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  ; 

All,  whatsoever  be  willeth,  that  he  worketh. 

B. 

12. 

Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold. 
Wrought  by  the  hands  of  men. 

A. 

13. 

They  have  mouths,  yet  they  speak  not,  . 
They  have  eyes,  and  yet  they  see  not. 

B. 

14. 

They  have  ears,  yet  they  hear  not, 

They  have  noses,  and  yet  they  smell  not. 

A. 

15. 

They  have  hands,  yet  they  handle  not  ; 

They  have  feet,  yet  they  walk  not ; 

Neither  can  they  utter  sounds  from  their  throats. 

B. 

16. 

Like  to  them  be  all,  who  make  them,  . 
All  who  place  trust  in  them. 

A. 

17. 

The  house  of  Israel  trusteth  in  the  Lord ; 

He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

B. 

18. 

The  house  of  Aaron  trusteth  in  the  Lord ; 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

A. 

19. 

They,  who  fear  the  Lord,  trust  in  the  Lord ; 
He  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

B. 

20. 

The  Lord  is  mindful  of  us  : he  will  bless. 

Will  bless  the  house  of  Israel,  will  bless  the  house  of 
Aaron. 

A. 

21. 

He  will  bless  all,  who  fear  the  Lord, 
Both  the  little  and  the  great. 

B. 

22. 

May  he  add  blessings  upon  you, 
Upon  you,  and  on  your  children. 

A. 

23. 

Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord* 

Who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

B. 

24. 

The  heavens— the  heavens  are  the  Lord’s : 

But  the  earth  he  hath  given  to  the  sons  of  Adam. 


V.  22.  “Upon  you ” — the  chanters  opposite,  or  the  people  present. 
T.  23.  «Ye»— the  same. 
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a.  25.  It  ia  not  for  the  dead  to  praise  the  Lord, 

Not  for  those,  who  go  down  into  the  grave  : 

b.  . 26.  But  we  will  bless  the  Lord, 

From  this  time  and  for  ever. 


MAGNIFICAT  ANIMA  MBA* 

This  canticle  was  spoken  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  house  of 
Elizabeth,  (Luke  i.  40.)  in  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  conferred  on 
her  of  being  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

1.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  my  Saviour. 

2.  Because  he  hath  looked  down  on  the  low  condition  of  his  handmaid : 

For,  lo  ! henceforth  shall  all  generations  call  me  blessed. 

3.  Because  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  for  me. 

And  holy  is  his  name. 

4.  And  his  mercy  is  from  generation  to  generation, 

To  them  who  fear  him. 

3.  He  hath  displayed  the  strength  of  his  right  arm, 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  conceit  of  their  heart. 

6.  He  hath  taken  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat^ 

And  exalted  those  of  low  degree. 

7.  The  hungry  he  hath  filled  with  good  things, 

And  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 

8.  He  hath  taken  Israel  his  servant  into  favour. 

Being  mindful  of  his  mercy, 

9.  (As  he  spake  to  our  fathers. 

To  Abraham  and  his  seed,)  for  ever. 


coRAispovnurci. 


Jewish  Controversy . 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, — A correspondent  in  your  last  Number,*  who  signs 
himself  Catholicus,  wishes  you  to  furnish  “ the  proofs,  that  the  Messiah 
is  actually  come.”  Those  proofs  may  easily  be  produced ; but  it  is 
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not,  perhaps,  so  ekfey  a ttek to  cofopi^g’s^^^^  a matter  iftte  so 
small  a compass,  as  to  make  it  admissible,  even  bit  by  bit,  into  your 
Magazine.  I will,  however,  endeavour  to  be  asbrief  ae  the  subject 
will  permit. 

I must  premise,  1°*  that,  as  these  proofs  are  intended  for  the  Jew# 
and  other  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  I Shall  avail  myself  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  a well  authenticated  history  only ; and  certainly  no 
history  can  have  greater  authenticity.  If  the  Jews  refuse  to  admit  it 
as  such,  they  must,  on  the  same  plea,  reject  every  other  history,  even 
that  of  their  own  nation,  even  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

20,  That,  though  the  Jews  do  not  admit  the  writings  of  Danish,  afc 
least,  generally,  into  their  canon  of  Scripture ; yet,  they  must  respect 
his  prophecies,  as  their  forefathers  have  always  done,  and  acknow- 
ledge their  authenticity. 

3°*  I have  not  seen  Mr.  Levi's  book ; but,  if  Catholicus  will  ob- 
serve how  the  most  plain  and  obvious  passages  of  the  New  Testae 
ment  are  twisted  and  tortured  to  accommodate  them  to  different  sysn 
terns  of  Religion,  which  our  modern  innovators  wish  to  Uphold,  so  as 
to  make  them  mean  anything  or  nothing,  he  will  not  be  surprised, 
that  Mr.  Levi  has  been  able  to  compose  a plausible  treatise  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  from  the  obscure  passages  of  prophecy;  especially,  as. 
he  probably  keeps  out  of  sight  many,  or,  at  ]eagt,  some  of  the.  principal 
prophecies,  which  we  bring  forward  in  support  of  Christianity^  >and 
which  speak  more  clearly  and  circumstantially  of~  the  time,  i peroon, 
qualities,  &c.  of  the  Messiah.  , * . i i 

We  shall  prove,  1°*  that  the  Messiah  is  come:  2°*  that  all  the 
prophecies,  which  regard  him,  have  been  accomplished  in  the  person* 
of  Jesus  Christ:  3°*  that,  though  doubts  were  to  eadsVaMo  the  sense 
of  those  prophecies,  his  quality  of  Messiah  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
his  miracles  and  other  characters,  with  which  he  was  invested:'  and 
4°*  that  the  objections  of  the  Jews  against  these  truths  have  no  solid  < 
foundation.  . 

1°*  The  promise  of  a Redeemer  was  made  to  our  first  parents  sow 
after  their  fall.  (Gen.  iii.  5.)  It  was  repeated  to  Abraham,  (Gen. 
xxii.  18.)  and,  in  their  turn,  to  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  last  named 
patriarch,  in  his  Old  age,  gave  a special  blessing  to  each  of  his  twelve 
sons.  To  Juda  he  said : **  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  from  Juda, 
nor  a ruler  from  his  race,  until  he,  who  shall  be  sent,  shall  come,  and 
he  shall  be  the  expectation  of  nations.”  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  The  evi- 
dent sens#  of  this  prophecy  is,  that  the  Messiah  shall  be  born  of  Juda’s 
race,  and  that  tins  event  shall  take  place  near  the  time,  when  the 
sovereign  power  should  be  taken  away  ktm  the-  Jewish  nation:  that 
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i^whenthe  Jewish  nation  should  cease  to  be  governed  by  a chief  of 
the  tribe  -of  Juda.  Now,  earned  and  profane  history  inform  us,  that, 
after  the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  put  in  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Juda  ever  maintained  a superiority  over  the  rest ; 
and  that,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  Juda  still 
continued  to  be  continued  to  be  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  family. 
The,  sceptre  was  thus  transmitted  from  one  chieftain  to  another,  till 
Herod,  by  means  of  Mark  Antony,  obtained  it  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  acknowledged  king  in  Jerusalem.  Herod  was  an  Idumean 
by  birth,  and,  consequently,  of  a foreign  race.  In  him,  therefore,  the 
seep tee  of  J uda  failed.  A leader  of  J uda’s  line  no  longer  presided  over 
the  Jewish  people ; the  term  foretold  by  the  holy  patriarch  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  “ the  expectation  of  nations,”  was  at  hand ; and,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Herod's  reign,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeem* 
erwas  born*  The  exact  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  in  the  per- 
Bon  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  always  been  considered,  by  the  holy  Fathers, 
as  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Jews, 
bmtiMfbthey {have  always  understood  it  and  still  understand  it  of  the 
^iessiah.  For  nearly  1800  years  they  have  been  the  very  outcast  of 
men,  without  a country,  which  they  can  call  their  own,  and  without 
the  shadow;  of  royalty  or  princely  power.  The  time,  then,  for  the 
of  this  prophecy  is  long  since  elapsed, 
hdhcpordnig  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (ii.  44.  and  vii.  14.  et  seq.) 
t|MMmgiVu£:the  Messiah  was  to  begin  after  the  destruction  of  the 
third  monarchy,  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  was  evidently  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  fourth,  which  was  clearly 
that  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek^empire  has  been  destroyed  more 
than  1800  years,  and  the  Roman  empire  no  longer  exists. 

Bat  there  is  a still  more  notable  and  precise  prophecy  of  Daniel. 
This  prophet  was  a captive  with  the  Jewish  people  in  Babylon.  He^ 
had  already  foretold  the  deliverance,  of  the  Jews  from  that  captivity, 
and  that  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt.  He  was 
praying  fervently  to  God  to  hasten  the  tube  of  their  deliverance, 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  spoke  thus  : “ Daniel,  I 
am  now  come  forth  to  teach  thee  and  that  thou  mayest  understand. 
From  the  beginning  of  thy  prayers  die  word  came  forth,  and  I am 
come  'to  shew  it  time,  because  thou  art  a man  of  desires : therefore 
do  than  mark  the  word  and  understand  the  vision.  Seventy  weeks , 
are  shortened  upon  thy  people  and  upon  the  holy  city,  that  transgres- 
sion may  be  finished,  and  sin  may  have  an  end,  end  iniquity  may  be 
abolished,  and  everlasting  justice  may  be  brought,  and  vision  and  pro* 
pbety  may  he  fulfilled,  and  the  Stunt  of  Saints  may  be  anointed., 
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Know  thou,  therefore,  and  take  notice,  that,  from  die  going  forth  of 
the  word  to  build  up  Jerusalem  again  unto  Christ  the  Prinee,  there 
shall  he  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks ; and  the  streets  shall  b& 
built  again,  and  the  walls  in  the  strait  of  time ; and  after  sixty-two 
weeks  Christ  shall  be  slain,  and  the  people,  thatshall  deny  him,  shall 
not  be  his ; and  a people,  with  their  leader,  that  shall  come,  shall  de^ 
stroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ; and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  waste, 
and  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  appointed  desolation/’  (Dan.  ix. 
22.  et  seq.) 

In  this  prophecy  we  observe,  that  “ seventy  weeks  are  shortened ,’* 
that  is,  fixed  and  determined,  so  that  the  time  shall  not  be  longer. 
Now,  these  seventy  weeks  must  be  computed  as  weeks  of  years,  and' 
not  of  days;  for,  if  we  compute  them  as  ordinary  weeks,  nothing  in' 
the  prophecy  could  be  accomplished,  because  the  whole  time  would' 
not  comprehend  a year  and  a half,  too  short  a space  to  rebuild'  the; 
holy  city  and  the  temple ; and  to  reckon  by  weeks  of  years  was  a 
very  common  mode  of  computation  among  the  Jews.  The  angel 
specifies  the  precise  time,  from  which  we  are  to  begin  to  reckon, 
“ from  the  going  forth  of  the  word  to  build  up  Jerusalem  again/' 
This  “ word  ” was  the  Edict  of  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus, 
who  commanded  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  holy  city.  This  Edict  was" 
promulgated  in  the  twentieth  year  of  that  King’s  reign.  From  that 
year,  then,  u unto  Christ  the  Prince,  there  shall  be  seven  weeks  and 
sixty  two  weeks ; ” that  is,  sixty-nine  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three  ordinary  years,  which  is,  according  to  the  best  chonolo- 
gy , the  precise  number  of  years,  that  elapsed  between  the  promulga- 
tion of  Artaxerxes’  Edict  and  die  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he 
began  to  preach  and  exercise  the  office  of  Messiah.  Christ  continued 
his  preaching  about  three  years  and  a half,  and  thus  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  week,  as  the  prophet  had  fore- 
told. The  Romans  were  the  people,  who,  with  their  leader,  Titus, 
came  and  destroyed  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  brought  on  “ the 
appointed  desolation,  which  shall  continue  even  to  the  consummation 
and  to  the  end.” 

3°-  The  prophet  Aggeus  was  born  during  the  Babylonian  captivity; 
and  while  the  Jews  were  building  the  temple,  according  to  the  Edict 
of  Artaxerxes,  prophecied  thus : “ Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  yet 
one  little  while,  and  I will  move  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the 
sea  and  (he  dry  land ; and  I will  move  all  nations,  and  the  desired  of 
tsil  nations  shall  come ; and  I will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  : the  silver  it  mine  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts : great  shall  be  the  glory  of  this  Aottlt,  more  than  of 
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the  first,  sakh  the  Lord  of  Hosts : and  in  this  place  I will  give  peace,0 
$C'  (Agg,  iL  7.  et  seq.)  The  same  prophet,  in  the  same  chapter, 
(v.  4.)  had  just  said : “ Who  is  left  among  you,  that  saw  this  house 
in  its  first  glory  ? And  how  do  you  see  it  now  ? Is  it  not  (in  com*, 
parison  of  that)  as  nothing  in  your  eyes  ? ” How,  then,  was  the 
glory  of  this  house  greater  than  that  of  the  first  ? Because,  “ the  de- 
sired of  all  nations  came  and  filled  it  with  glory,0  sanctified  it  by  his 
presence,  and  wrought  many  miracles  in  it.  In  every  other  respect, 
it  was  far  inferior  to  the  first  temple.  He  “ moved  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  ” by  the  miracles,  which  at- 
tended his  birth,  his  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  by  the 
control,  which  he  often  exercised  over  the  various  elements.  He 
“ moved  all  the  nations/’  first,  by  the  expectation  of  his  coming  about 
that  tune,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  throughout  all  the  east;  and 
secondly^  by  the  conversion  of  nations  from  idolatry  to  the  Christian 
Religion.  Malachy,  a cotemporary  of  Aggeus,  (c.  iii.  v.  1.)  refers  to 
the  same  subject,  and  both  prophets  emphatically  speak  of  the  temple, 
which  the  Jews  were  then  building,  and  which  Titus  destroyed. 

4°*  On  the  faith  of  the  prophets  and  according  to  the  promise^ 
which  God  had  made  to  David  and  Solomon : “ I will  place  the 
throne  of  thy  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever,  as  I spoke  to  David,  thyr 
father:”  (III  Kings  ix.  5.)  the  Jews  always  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  and  of 
the  house  of  David.  Now,  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  Jews,  particularly  that  of  the  family  of  David,  were  pre- 
served with  the  utmost  care  ; but,  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
no  care  whatever  has  been  taken  in  this  respect ; and  so  entirely  have 
the  tribes  and  families  been  confounded,  that  no  Jew  can  possibly 
ascertain,  whether  one  single  individual  of  the  house  of  David,  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  be  now  living. 

5°*  For  several  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there 
was  a firm  persuasion,  not  only  in  Judea,  but  also  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  east,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  at  hand. 
“ The  Messiah  is  coming,  said  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  he  will 
teach  us  all  things.”  (Joa.  iv.  5.)  The  Jews  doubted,  whether 
John  the  Baptist  was  not  the  Messiah.  (Luc.  iv.  15.)  Josephus, 
in  his  history  of  tfie  wars  of  the  Jews,  (Lib.  16,  c.  31.)  speak^  of  a 
passage  of  scripture*  which  imports,  that  a native  of  his  country  was 
to  arise  at  that  time,  who  was  to  govern  the  whole  world,  and  h|B 
applies  the  passage  to  Vespasian.  The  passage  appears  to  be  this : 
u I beheld,  therefore,  in  the  vision  of  the  night ; and  lo ! one,  like  the 
son  of  man,  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  he  came  even  unto 
VOL.  I.  NO  11.  4 S 
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the  ancient  of  days ; apd  they  presented  him  before  him ; and  he  gave 
him  power  and  glory  and  kingdom ; and  all  people  and  tribes  and 
tongues  shall  serve  him ; his  power  is  an  everlasting  power,  that  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  and  his  kingdom,  that  shall  not  be  destroyed.*' 
(Dan.  vii.  13,  14.)  In  his  life  of  Vespasian,  Suetonius  writes  thus  : 
" An  ancient  and  constant  opinion  prevailed  through  the  whole 
east,  that,  at  that  time>  by  a decree  of  fate,  conquerors  coming 
forth  from  Judea  should  become  masters  of  the  world."  u Many 
were  persuaded,"  says  Tacitus,  " that  it  was  written  in  the  ancient 
books  of  the  priests,  that,  at  that  time , the  east  would  gain  the  as- 
cendency, and  that  men  from  Judea  would  subdue  the  world."  There 
was  then  a full  persuasion,  that  the  term  for  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  at  hand.  The  expedition  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  took  place 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  that  time,  there 
appeared  in  Judea  many  impostors,  who  pretended  to  be, the  Messiah, 
who  seduced  a number  of  the  Jews,  and  who  were  exterminated  by 
the  Romans.  Josephus  mentions  them,  and  the  Saviour  had  fore- 
warned his  disciples  of  them.  (Mat.  xxiv.  24.)  Now,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  this  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  af  that  time * 
unless  the  prophecies  concerning  him  were  then  generally  understood, 
as  we  understand  them.  . . 

6°*  There  is  among  the  Jews,  an  ancient  tradition,  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  (Tract.  Sanhedr.  c.  11.)  which  says,  that  the  woyld  is  to  last 
6,000  years  ; viz.  2,000  years  before  the  law,  2,000  under,  the  la\y, 
and  2,000  under  the  Messiah.  Even  if  that  tradition  be  false,  it 
proves  against  the  Jews,  who  admit  it,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
born,  as  he  really  was  born,  about  the  year  of  the  world,  4,004,1. 
When  the  Jews  are  pressed  on  all  these  points,  they  say,  that  the 
prophets  indeed  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  at  that  time,  but, 
that  God  has  deferred  his  coming  on  account  of  their  sins.  But  this 
subterfuge  contradicts  a maxim  generally  received  among  them : v^z. 
that  when  God  threatens  to  punish,  he  does  not  always  carry  his 
threats  into  execution,  because  the  repentance  of  sinners  often  disarjns 
his  anger ; but,  when  he  promises  favours  or  blessings,  he  never  fails  to 
fulfil  his  promises.  (See  Prideaux’  Hist,  des  Juifs  1.  17.  t.  2.  p.  252.) 
In  another  letter,  we  will  examine  this  maxim.  Some  Jews  have 
supposed,  that  God  may  defer  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  till  the  end 
of  the  world  : but  their  Doctors,  apparently  ashamed  of  this  extrava- 
gance, have  pronounced  a malediction  on  him,  who  shall  compute  the 
time  of  his  coming.  (See  Talmud,  part  2.  Tit..  Senhedr.  c.  11.) 

.y  R.  n! 

• * * * * 
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Presidents  of  Douay  College . % 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

v‘  i 

Sir, — In  a late  number,  you  concluded  the  " Narrative  of  the  sei- 
zure of  Douay  College,"  &c.  Though  long,  it  has,  I have  reason  to 
know,  been  generally  read  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  survivors  of  the  sufferers,  and  by  all,  who  sympathized 
in  their  sufferings.  And  where  is  the  man,  especially  the  Catholic, 
who  did  not,  on  reading  the  “ Narrative,"  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  various  privations,  during  their  twelve  months*  imprisonment  at 
Dourlens,  and  four  months*  confinement  in  Douay ; and  in  sufferings 
endured  in  such  a cause,  and  with  such  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  heaven? 

To  this  “ Narrative " you  have  very  properly  added,  from  the 
Douay  Diary,  a list  of  the  Seniors,  Professors,  and  Students,  who 
were  inmates  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  its  seizure ; and  also  of 
those,  who  exchanged  their  venerable  and  beloved  College,  the  once 
flourishing  seat  of  learning,  and  of  piety,  for  the  confinement  of  a pri- 
son ; where,  under  all  the  disadvantages  and  hardships  attendant  on 
their  situation,  they  still  continued  their  usual  literary  and  religious 
duties,  in  the  true  spirit,  and  with  the  heroic  patience  of  Confessofs 
for  the  faith  in  Christ.  You  have  also  furnished  to  the  sundry  places, 
where  those,  who  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church,  exercised 
their  ministry,  and  where  many  of  them  closed  their  missionary  la- 
bours, and  have  thus  held  them  up  to  the  veneration  of  their  respec- 
tive flocks,  and  as  patterns  for  their  imitation  in  the  various  difficulties 
ahd  hardships,  which  all  have  to  encounter  in  their  journey  thro* 
life.  As  an  appendix  to  this  * Narrative,"  allow  me  to  request  the 
insertion  of  the  following  Hst  of  the  Presidents  of  Alma  Mater , from 
Cardinal  Allen,  who  founded  the  College  in  1568,  to  the  Rev.  John 
Daniel,  who  witnessed  its  subversion  in  1793.  Their  portraits,  you 
tell  us,  on  which  the  eye  has  so  often  hung  in  admiration,  not  to  say 
veneration,  have  all  disappeared ; let  their  names,  at  least,  be  record 
ed,  that  the  present  and  future  generations  may  know,  to  whom  they 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  succession  of  the  Secular  Clergy,  who, 
with  divers  other  labourers,  have,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  " borne 
the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heats  ” in  this  vineyard  of  the  heavenly 
husbandman,  and  in  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  souls  committed  to 
their  charge.  To  their  names,  I have  added  the  dates  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  of  their  death.  More  particulars,  which  1 omit,  not 
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to  occupy  more  of  your  pages,  than,  perhaps,  you  may  be  willing  to 
allow  me,  may  be  seen  in  Dodd’s  Church  History,  to  which  reference 
is  given  below. 

L. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  DOUAY  COLLEGE. 

NAMES.  APPOINTED*  .DIED. 

1.  Dr.  William  Allen,  (Cardinal)^)  1568,  Oct.  16,  1594. 

2.  Dr.  Richard  Barrett/2)  Oct.  31,  1588,  May  20,  1599. 

3.  Dr.  Thomas  Worthington/3)  July  1,  1599,  May  15, 1613. 

' removed  in  1613, 

4.  Dr.  Matthew  Kellison/4)  Nov.  11, 1613,  Jan.  21,  1641. 

5.  Mr.  George  Musket/5)  Nov.  1641,  Dec.  24,  1645. 

6.  Dr.  William  Hyde/6)  July  21,  1646,  Dec.  22,  1651. 

7.  Dr.  George  Le)burn/T>  June24,  1652,  Dec.  29,  1677. 

resigned  in  1670. 

8.  Mh  John  Leyburn,  (V.A.L.D,)  (8)  .*1670,  July,  1702. 

resigned  in  1676. 

9.  Dr.  Francis  Gage/9)  Jan.  23,  1676,  June  2,  1682. 

10.  Dr.  James  Smith, (V.A.N.D.)O0)  Aug.  28^  1682,  . May  13,  1711. 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Paston/11)  June,  1688,  , July  21,  1714. 

12.  Dr.  Robert  Witbam/12)  Feb.  5,1715,  May  29,  1738. 

13.  Dr.  William  Thornburgh,  •••«•%  1739,  March 4, 1750. 

14.  Dr.  William  Green,  . June  3,  1750,  t Dec.  J,  1770* 

45.  Mr.  Tichborne  Blount,  ? ^ ... ...  1770,  l^r*  29,  1810. 

resigned.,  . 

16.  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  (V.A.N.D.)  ^ 31,  1781*  June2,  1821. 

resigned,  June  12,  1790.  v 

17.  Mr.  Edward  Kitchen,  , July,  179Q,  . Jan.  3,  1 793. 

resigned.  ^ , 

18.  M*.  John  Daniel,  *...*•  179?  Oct.  3.  1823. 

19.  Mr.  Francis  Tuite,  (V\G.L.D.)  was,  by  Papal  rescript*  appoint- 

ed, first,  Mr.  Daniel’s  co-adjutor,  and  then  his  successor.  ± 

. — 

(0  Dodd,  ii.  44.  (2)  lb.  68.  (a)  lb*  391.  t (4)  iji.  88.  OX  lb.  98. 

0)  lb.  999.  (»)  lb.  290.  (8)  lb.  466.  (9) ! IE  99b.  6®)  lb.  468. 

01)  ».  479.  («)  It>.4Sfe. 
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The  Logie  of  the  Reformation  Society . 

FOB  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

The  Reformation  Society  are  equally  distinguished  for  logical,  as 
for  historical  lore.  One  specimen  may  suffice  at  present,  from  the 
“ Candid  Examination  ” of  the  Rev.  W.  Dalton,  B.  A.,  which  the 
Society  have  taken  under  their  fostering  wings. 

“ The  Romanists  (p.  66.)  assert,  that  Scripture  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  divinely  inspired,  or  its  [meaning  discovered,  without  their  infal- 
lible Church,  yet  they  fly  off  to  prove  their  infallibility  by  this  very 
book.  Thus  they  get  into  the  old  vicious  circle,  and  they  go  round 
and  round,  till  the  head  is  made  giddy,  and  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end. 
I cannot  forbear  a citation  from  an  old  author  on  this  point : 

u Thus  in  a ring  doth  Popish  error  ran. 

Still  treading  in  the  steps  where  it  began.9 

u In  fact,  the  old  coal-heaver  was  quite  consistent  in4his  reply,  which, 
though  well-known,  I must  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  some,  who  may 
not  have  met  with  it.  “ What  do  yon  believe  ? ” was  the  question : 
“ I believe,*'  he  replied,  “ what  the  Church  believes.'*  “ And  what 
does  the  Church  believe  P ” “ The  Church  believes  what  I believe.” 

* And  what  do  you  both  believe  ? ’*  KWe  both  believe  alike.”  ” 

Who  would  not  pity,  from  Mr.  Dalton's  shewing^  the  poor  noddles 
of  Romanists,  aching  from  the  round-and-round  journey  of  vertiginous 
argumentation  ! Could  Mr.  Dalton  be  ignorant,  that  his  pretended 
vicious  circle  has  been  proved  to  be  sheer  sophistry,  times  incalcula- 
ble ? And  yet  the  children  of  the  “ Reformation  ” will,  with  fronts 
of  adamant,  shamefully  reiterate  the  assertion ! Be  it  known  to  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  all  his  readers,  that  the  Catholic  Church  never  admired 
vicious  circles,  nor  will  it  ever  be  shewn,  that  the  Catholics  reason  in 
such  circles . Mr.  D.  perchance,  like  many  before  him,  may  be  igno- 
rant of  the  true  signification  of  the  vicious  circle  in  reasoning.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  a man  reasons  in  a vicious  circle,  when  he  argues 
“ ex  eodem  ad  idem,  et  per  eandem  viam .”  From  the  same , to  the 
same,  and  by  the  same  way.  In  other  words,  when,  in  two*  proposi- 
tions, the  first  is  assumed  to  prove  the  second  ; and  the  second  (with- 
out any  other  evidence)  to  prove  the  firsts  If  we  proved  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and 
proved  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  by  the  Scriptures ; and  could 
not  prove  either  point  by  other  and:  distinct  evidence^  we  should  rea- 
son in  a vicious  circle.  But  this  is  not  the  case : for,  in  short,  the 
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Church  is  first  readily  proved  to  be  the  oracle  of  God,  by  the  striking 
miracles,  &c.  always  wrought  in  h^r ; from  her  martyrs;.  &c.  It  being 
thus  proved  by  evidence  distinct  from  Scripture,  and  antecedent 
even  to  the  writing  of  the  Scripture,  that  the  Church  is  the  oracle  of 
God,  and  that  he  speaks  by  her  mouth,  we  receive  from  her  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God,  Next,  opening  this 
inspired  volume,  we  find,  that  its  plain,  obvious,  unequivocal  language 
teaches,  that  the  Church  is  infallible.  St.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  St.  John 
xiv.  16.  &c.  &c.  Ex  professo  and  ad  hominem,  the  Reformation 
Society  admit  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  We  prove  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  by  the  Church,  proved  by  evidence  distinct 
from  the  Scripture  to  be  the  oracle  of  God.  By  the  plain  language 
of  Scripture  (which  Separatists  admit  to  be  inspired)  we  prove  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church.  It  will  require  more  acuteness,  than  the  Re- 
formation Society  seem  possessed  of,  to  discover  a vicious  circle  there. 

Stillingfleet  asserted  (but  he,  difi  not  prove)  that  still  the  vicious 
circle  was  established..  “ How  prove  you,”  said  he,  “ that  the  pas- 
sages referred  to,  in  their  true  and  genuine  sense , prove  the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  Church  P We  deny,  that  they  do ; and  you  must  again  thus 
reason  in  a circle : we  believe  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  because 
the  true  sense  of  the  Scripture  declares  that  she  is  infallible ; and  we 
believe,  that  this  or  that  is  infallibly  the  sense  of  Scripture,  because 
the  infallible  Church  says  so.”  We  answer  as  before ; it  is  proved 
by  evidence  distinct  from  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  that  the  Church 
is  the  oracle  of  God,  and  that  he  speaks  by  her  mouth  ; from  her, 
thus  considered,  we  receive  the  Scripture,  and  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
It  is  seen,  as  above  shewn,  that  no  vicious  circle  exists  here. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  warrantable,  that  the  Rev.  W.  D.  ^is 
t€  coal-heaver  ” may  shake  hands  on  their  proficiency  in  logic.  : ^ 


On  the  Miracle  of  St,  Januarius. 

' < - ( * * V*' 

As  the  controversy  on  this  subject  seems  likely  to  be  continued,  it 
was  our  intention  to  prefix  to  the  disquisitions  of  our  correspondent*, 
some  observations  on  miracles  in  general,  and  the  faith,  which  is  due 
to  the  testimony,  on  which  their  history  rests.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Alban  Butler  develope  all  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  enquirer  should  proceed.  We,  therefore,  extract 
them  from  his  Lives  of  fhe^Saints.  "They  are  appended  to  bis  account 
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of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Januarius  and  his  companions,  September  Id : 
—and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  in  all  investiga- 
tions of  such  subjects,  the  presumption  is  always  against  the  miracle. 

* Miracles  recorded  in  holy  scripture  are  revealed  facts,  and  an 
object  of  faith.  Other  miracles  are  not  considered  in  the  same  light  \ 
neither  does  our  faith  rest  upon  them,  as  upon  the  former,  though 
they  illustrate  and  confirm  it:  nor  do  they  demand  or  admit  any 
higher  assent  than  that,  which  prudence  requires,  and  th^t,  which  is 
due  to  the  evidence  or  human  authority  upon  which  they  depend. 
When  such  miracles  are  propounded,  they  are  not  to  he  rashly  ad- 
mitted: the*  evidence  of  the  feet  and  circumstances  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined to  the  bottom,  and  duly  weighed : where  that  fails,  it  is  the 
part  Of^rudenCe  to  suspend  or  refuse  our  assent.  Also,  if  it  appears 
doubtful  Whether  an  effect  be  natural,  6r  proceed  from  a supernatural 
interposition,  our  assent  ought  to  lean  according  to  the  greater  weight 
of  probability,  and  God,  who  is  author  of  all  events,  natural  and  super- 
natural, is  always  to  be  glorified.  If  human  evidence  set  the  certainty 
of  a miracle  above  the  reach  of  ariy  doubt,  it  must  more  powerfully 
excite  us  to  raise  our  minds  to  God  in  sentiments  of  humble  adoration, 
love,  and  praise ; and  to  honour  him  in  his  saints,  when  by  such  won- 
derful means  he  gives  us  sensible  proofs  of  the  glory  and  favour  to 
Which  he  exalts  them,  and  of  the  tenderness,  with  which  he  watches 
over  their  mortal  remains,  to  rais^  them  ond  day  in  a state  of  gloriouk 
immortality/'  1 

We  subjoin  the  learned  hagiographer’s  remarks  on  the  miracle  in 
dispute. 

“ The  standing  miracle,  as  it  is  called  by  Baronius,  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  liquefying  and  boiling  up  at  the  approach  of  the  martyr's 
head,  is  likewise  very  famous.  In  a rich  chapel,  called  the  treasury, 
in  the  great  church  at  Naples,  are  preserved  the  blood  in  two  very  old 
glass  vials,  and  the  head  of  St.  Januarius.  The  blood  is  congealed, 
and  of  a dark  colour ; but  when  brought  in  sight  of  the  head,  though 
at  a considerable  distance,  it  melts,  bubbles  up,  and,  upon  the  least 
motion,  flows  on  any  side.  The  fact  is  attested  by  Baronius,  Riba- 
deneira,  and  innumerable  other  eye-witnesses  of  all  nations  and  reli- 
gions, many  of  whom  most  attentively  examined  all  the  circumstances. 
Certain  Jesuits,  sent  by  F.  Bollandus  to  Naples,  were  allowed  by  the 
archbishop,  Cardinal  Philamurini,  to  see  this  prodigy ; the  minute  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  is  related  by  them  in 
Ihe  life  of  F.  Bollandus.*  It  happens  equally  in  all  seasons  of  the 

* Vita  Patris  Bollandi,  t.  1.  Martii. 
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year*  andin  variety  of  Qtrdtx^Btmpes*  Tb&  uatoaL  Snmaj^  5t  4^  •< 
performed,  we  the  -feast  of  St.  the 

her;  that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  (when  they  were  brought* 
from  Puzzuoli  to  Naples)  the  Sunday,  which  falls  next  to  the  calends 
of  May;  and  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  on  which,  in  1631,  a 
terrible  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius  was  extbgaishedy  upon  invoking 
the  patronage  of  this  martyr.  The  same  is  done  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  archbishop.  This  miraculous.sobi- 
tkm  and  cfuilition  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  mentioned,byip«^ec 
Pius  II#  when  he  speaks  of  Alphonsus  I.  of  Arragon,  king  of  lfeptei^i 
in  1450:  AngelusCato,  an  eminent  physician  of  Salerno,  and  : othst% 
mention  it  m the  same  century.  Almost  two  hundred,  yearsiSe&wap 
that  epoch,  historians  take  notice,  that  king  Charles  I.  jof  A^jou  film- 
ing to  Naples,  the  archbishop  brought  out  the  head  and  blood  oftfcis- 
martyr.  The  continuator  of  the  chronicle  of  Maraldus  eaysy  t!&  s&fegM 
was  done  upon  the  arrival  of  king  Roger,  who  venerated  thfese'iiftliesr 
in  1140.  Falco  of  Benevento  relates  the  same  thing;  From  several 
circumstances,  this  miracle  is  traced  much  higher,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  regularly  happened  on  the  annual  feast  of  St.  Januarius,  and  on 
that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics,  from  the  time  of  that  translation 
about  the  year  400.*  ; . ‘ * 4 V ’ 

“ See  this  miracle  defended  by  Cardinal  Lambertini,  afterward  prope; 
Benedict  XIV.  De  Canoniz.  1.  4.  par.  1.  c.  31.  by  Melchior  Camis,' 
in  Defens.  Mir.  adversus  Danhawerum,  p.  37.  and  in  the  notes  in 
Musantii  Chron.  p.  193.  Mr.  Addison,  Dr.  Middleton,  and  several 
German  Protestants  have  tried  their  skill  in  forming  objections  to  this 
miracle,  which  some  of  them  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  heat  of  the 
priests  hands,  others  to  the  steams  of  the  church  or  lamps.  Others 
tlupk  it  may  be  some  cbymical  composition  of  a soluble  nature.  See 
Danhawerus,  and  Bibliothec.  German,  t.  29.  an.  1784.  All  these 
surmises  suppose  a fraud  or  juggle  in  the  priests ; but  how  will  thes4 
authors  persuade  us,  that  so  many  most  holy,  venerable,  and  learned; 
persons  have  been  and  are  hypocrites,  impostors,  and  jugglers  ? The 
chemical  secret  would  be  not  only  a notorious  fraud,  but  also  a Von- 
discovery.  The  variation  of  the  circumstances,  in.  which  this 
miracle  happed  removes  the  suspicion  of  this  or  such  causes  a^  ihe 
heat  pf  hands,  and  the  steams  of  the  place.  Nor  can  these  be 
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by  the  head  being  present,  See.  That  the  ancient  Christians  often  re- 
^ectfuUy  proserved  tba  blood  of  martyrs  in  vials,  is  demonstrable 
from  all  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  ancient  cemeteries.” 


FOE  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

R.  S.  Y.  not  anticipating  Gay’s  premium  for  interfering  in  quarrels, 
“decidedly  object*  to  the  tone  and  manner  ” of  Philalethes.  Well : 
testes  will  vary,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  find  fault  with  the  Es- 
quimaux for  loving  sawdust  and  blubber  1 But,  was  it  not  rude  to 
style  H.  Y.’s  letter  u lucubration*  ? Lucubration  is  a nocturnal 
study ; any  thing  composed  by  night.  1 love  the  maxim — Jfoctund 
m$ate  mosses,  ver*at e diumd — the  thought,  however,  innocently  per- 
haps, crossed  me  that  the  observations  were  strung  when  the  compo- 
ser was  nodding . “ Dormitat  Homeru* ! ” Was  it  not  unseemly 
and  cruel  to  allude  to  “ the  rod  in  pickle  ? ” That,  to  be  sure,  is  no 
sugar  plum  to  a schoolboy  : but  when  philosophers  refuse  to  give  to 
human  testimony  and  judgment,  that  weight  which  sound  logic  claims 
for  them,  (saving  still  the  maxim — nullius  addictu*  jurare  in  verba 
nagistri9J  it  is  time  to  talk  of  rod  and  brine  ! Philalethes  perhaps 
treated  a grave  subject  with  seeming  levity  in  t&e  eyes  of  R.  S.  Y. ! 
Still— 


« - Rideotem  dicere  reram 

Quid  retat?" 

R.  S.  Y.  is  not  disposed  “ to  throw  discredit  on  the  standing  mira- 
cle of  St  Januarius,  nor  to  uphold  H.  Y.’s  hypothesis ; ” nor  has  he 
prged  any  thing  to  overthrow  the  evidence  adduced  to  shew,  that  H. 

Y.’s  experiment  might  be  said  to  have  been  virtually , if  not  actually  % 
made  times  six  thousand  and  one!  Philalethes  only  notices  that, 
which,  in  the  body  of  U.  S.  Y.’s  letter,  seems  to  militate  against  what 
be  had  advanced.  R.  S.  Y.  thinks,  that  Dr.  Weedall’s  evidence  is 
not  perfectly  complete  if  H.  Y.’s  experiment  be  not  made.  In  your 
car,  R.  S.  Y. : the  world  prudently  judges,  that  “ a candle  cannot  be 
lighted  hy  placing  one’s  head  on  the  foot  of  the  candlestick ; ” that 
the  caloric  of  the  head,  so  placed,  cannot  excite  combustion  in  thd 
candle.  Would,  that  R.  S.  Y.  would  render  pur  knowledge  “ per- 
fectly complete,”  by  actually  making  the  experiment ! And  (to  adopt 
bis  manner)  if  any  daring  wight  should  contend,  that  a candle  might 
VOL.  I NO.  11.  4 T 
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be  so  lighted,  let  not  R.  & iK  undertatc^’  to  answer  liitii/tili  h&edtf 
produce  the  result  of  bis  experiment ! / x1*- * *l  ^ 

The  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  &c.  who  have  often,  for  so  niiiny  files', ‘ 
been  present  at  the  “ liquefaction  and  ebullition  of  the  blood  ” in 
question,  are  admitted  to  have  been  able,  erudite,  holy.  Their  pro- 
posing the  fact  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  present,as  miraculous, 
and  their  never  conceiving  the  possibility  of  H.  Y/s  solution,  were 
noticed  by  Philalethes,  as  adding  to  the  evidence,  that  H.  Y/s  ex- 
periment would  have  been  nugatory.  No  one  will  read  the  Rer^A. 
Butler’s  life  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the  appended  notes^  but  hfe  ttiasf; 
conclude,  , that  he  believed  the  “ liquefaction  and  ebullition ” to  1*8 
miraculous.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that  memory  wad  utt-1 
faithful  in  the  writer,  who  tells  us,  that,  after  conversation  tmh  thld 
Rev.  A.  B.  he  believed,  that  he  doubted  the  authenticity  6f  the  itotfw* 
cle.  R.  S.  Y.  must  have  noticed,  that  the  same  individual  had'fcon^ 
versed  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  he  believed,  that  Sh*  H.  Dhry 
considered  it  miraculous.  The  evidence  of  Sir  Hiini^Iiry  Davy 
speaks  volumes.  He  was  the  prince  of  chymlsts,  and  is  immorttiliafcd, 
were  it  only  for  his  Safety  Lamp,  and  his  experiments  and  deductions 
in  Metallurgy.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  propertied  of  heat,  ‘ ‘ 

PHILALETHES. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE.  * 

Gentlemen, — I wish  to  say  but  few  words  in  vindication  of  my 
letter  in  your  Number  for  October.  I wiH  explain  my  motives  for 
writing  it,  and  then  advert  to  its  tone  and  manner,  which  have  in- 
curred such  unmeasured  censure  from  your  correspondent  R.  S.  Y. 

Knowing,  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  Could  be  possible 
for  Dr.  Weedall  to  defend  himself  in  that  powerful  manner,  which  4 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  him  prepared  to  do,  I saw  reasons  for 
not  suffering  his  opponent’s  letter  to  remain  unnoticed,  but  to  endear 
▼our  to  obviate  those  dangerous  impressions,  which  I feared  might  be 
produced  on  many  minds  by  the  observations  of  H.  Y.  I consider- 
ed, and  I still  consider,  that  his  remarks  were  made  in  a cold,  scepti- 
cal manner,  such  as  a pious  mind  would  never  adopt  on  such  a sub- 
ject ; and  that,  in  reference  to  the  miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  they  were 
injudicious  and  inapplicable.  Where  so  many  wise  and  vir/uous  men, 
who  must  have  been  alive  to  every  possible  objection,  have  believed  a 
miracle  to  have  been  so  often  performed;  for  a lapse  of  so  many  een- 
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I.poi^iyq,  that,  whoever  feels  dopbt  on  the  subject,  should 
l^poacb  the  discussion  with  much  greater  reverence,  and  propose 
d^GBcpljti^  ^jyitb^  far  more  diffidence  than  I have  been  able  to  discover 
iftfhe,letter  of  H.  Y.  I never  contended  for  any  obligation  to  be- 
fify£  tins  event  miraculous ; but  I argue,  that  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  so  strong  in  its  favour,  that  a religious  and  humble  mind 
§hQi)ld  be  cautious  to  entertain,  and  diffident  to  express,  any  doubts 
ejecting  its, miraculous  character.  Were  a similar  prodigy  just  heard 
^ypf^e^^rst  time,  it  would  be  proper  and  necessary  to  examine,  by 
whether  it  could  be  considered  supernatural.  But  the 
miracle  of  St.  Januarius  is  a matter  of  long-standing  and  venerable 
tradition.  I can  see  no  imprudence  in  believing,  that,  at  first,  it  was 
known  to  have  been  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  and  that  succeeding 
witnesses  of  the  prodigy  received  the  tradition  with  respect,  and 
handed  it  down  as  received.  I see  no  credulity  in  supposing,  from 
^M^^ikrcumstances  of  this  singular  event,  that  every  possible  way  of 
ygxrtfotjng  for  the  fact,  by  natural  causes,  must  have  occurred  to  wiser 
heads  than  ours,  long  ago,  and  received  their  serious  attention ; and, 
therefore,  1 am  of  opinion,  that  as  applicable  to  the  present  case,  the 
attons  of  H.  Y.  come  too  nearly  under  the  designation  of  “rash 
ve  to  pious  ears/' 

bese  were  my  motives  for  writing:  but  it  appears,  that  my  tone 
agg  ^£$nner  have  given  grievous  offence  to  your  correspondent 
R,  Y fte  complains  that  my  observations  were  “ungentlemanly.” 
At  this  I only  smile,  and  pass  on.  His  quotation  from  Mr.  Alban 
Butler  is  little  to  the  purpose,  being  taken  from  bis  general  observa- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  saint’s  life,  which  are  not  so  strictly  applicable  to 
this  * miracle  as  the  very  pointed  remarks  in  a previous  note,  “ The  vari- 
c^ios  o^  tbe  circumstances,  in  which  this  miracle  happens,  removes  the 
suspicion  of  this  (chemical  cause)  or  such  causes  as  the  heat  of  bands, 

. the  steams  of  the  place.  Nor  can  these  be  altered  by  the  head 
{ predent,  &c/*  I do  not  admit  the  assertion  of  your  correspon- 
dent, that  I.  was  bound  to  produce  the  result  of  any  examination, 
mhiph  may  have  taken  place,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  liquefaction. 

to  shew,  was,  that  there  was  so  strong  presumptive  evidence 
m Favdur  of  alt  difficulties  having  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  long 
ago,  that  the  very  obvious  one,  just  now  started  as  a new  conjecture 
by  H.  Y.  was  but  “ frivolous  nnd  vexatious/'  I shall  only  add,  that 
wnr  corespondent  had  no  right  to  say,  that  1 ranked  myself  with  the 
Baroniuses,  and  the  like  illustrious  men.  God  forbid, 
be^ guilty  of  such  presumption.  My  only  meaning  was, 
that  J ielt  more  secure  under  the  protection  of  such  high  authorities ; 
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and  I say,  in  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  : sine  me  errare  cum  talibus. 
If  I am  in  error,  suffer  me  to  err  in  such  venerable  company.  The 
sense  in  which  I adopted  also  the  language  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Book 
of  Macchabees,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  apparent.  Notwithstanding 
the  savage  paragraph  of  your  correspondent,  and  his  charging  me  with 
“ uncharitable  and  insolent  declamation,"  and  disgraceful  observations  ; 
as  I feel  ashamed  of  nothing  that  I have  written,  assuredly  I shall  re- 
tract nothing.  I might  say  much  more  in  my  defence ; but  I have  no 
wish  to  insist  on  personal  vindication,  satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  the 
cause,  which,  with  good  intentions,  I have  endeavoured  to  uphold. 

F.  C.  H. 

November  4,  1831. 

, • ....  "•  ::f  r.^pvoTcr 


On  a Passage  in  Locke’s  Essay, 

TO  THE  EDITOR*  OK  THE  CATHOLIC  MA&AZlSE. 

Sir, — In  the  Essay  on  the  Htunan  understanding,  there  is  h pas) 
spge,  which  is  most  convincing  .evidence'  of  the  necessity  of  tfcfo 
Scriptural  interpretation  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
and  also  of  the  wisdom  of  that  Church  in  not  allowing  "fan  inchsdrimfr 
pate  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volumes*  Mr.  Locke,  in  the-  chapter, 
“ on  the  imperfection  of  words,"  says.:  “ The  signification  of  tfcrordsj 
hi  all  languages,  depending  very  much  on.  the  though  tsi ndtion&,' aM 
ideas  of  him  )hat  reads  theta,  must,  unavoidably^  be  of  gteatu^evtahfc 
ty  to  men  of  the  same  language  andcbufitiy;  The  volumes  of ‘ the 
interpreters  apd  commentators  of'  the  Old  and  Nbw  Testaments  artf 
Vut  too  manifest  proqfs  of,  this.  Though  every  thing  said  in  the? 
Testaments  be  infallibly  true,  yet,  the  reader  may  be,  nay,  cannott 
choose  but  be  very  fallible  in  the  undertfawding  of  it,  nor  is  it  tabe 
wondered  at,  that  the  will  of  God,  when  clothed  ip  words,  should  be 
liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty,  which  unavoidably  attend  that 
conveyance,  when  even  his.  Son,  when  clothed  in  flesh,  was  subject  to: 
all  the  frailties  and  inconvenience  of  human  nature,  sin  excepted."  , 
! Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  substantial  difference  can  there  be  between.4 
a fallible  Book  apd  an  infallible  Book,  which  the  reader  cannot 
choose  but  be  very  fallible  in  the  understanding  of?  Not  any,  surely? 
for  the  infallible  Book  mush,  tp  the  bulk  of  mankind,  be  rendered 
useless  by  the  necessary  fallibility  of  the  interpretations  of  it,  and,  in 
such  case,  the  wisdom  and  gpodness  of  that  Beipg  (who,  according  lb 
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the  Protestant  doctrine,  has  given  this  Book  as  the  sole  guide  of  faU 
lible  man,  without  any  other  assistance  than  man's  fallible  powers  of 
interpretation)  must,  if  Mr.  Locke's  view  be  correct,  be,  by  the 
tirmest  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Volumes,  more  than  questionable,  for  to  send  so  good  a gift,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  deny  the  power  of  making  use  of  it,  would  be  but 
sporting  with  his  creatures.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  we  are 
much  in  the  situation  a blind  man  would  be  before  an  exquisite  pro- 
duction of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo.  But  we  know,  and  all  of  us 
must  have  had  frequently  reason  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  inspired  Volumes  is  all  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and 
it,  therefore,  follows,  that  when  he  bestowed  these  gifts  he  must  have 
provided  an  infallible  guide  and  interpreter  of  the  contents,  and,  that 
this  guide  and  interpreter  must,  at  all  times,  be  easy  of  access,  if 
sought  in  truth  and  simplicity  of  heart.  Where,  then,  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
I think  it  cannot  be  found  solely  in  the  book  itself,  nor  amongst  the 
numerous  sects,  which  divide  and  subdivide,  almost  to  infinity,  the 
Protestant  Church,  is  clear  from  Mr.  Locke's  complaints  of  the  neces- 
sary fallibility  of  interpretation.  It  is,  then,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  that  this  divine  unerring  guide  and  interpreter  is  to  be  found ; 
she  alone  claims  this  divine  gift,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  eternal  life, 
and  unprejudiced  reason  must  allow  her  claim,  for  she  alone  is  like 
the  Eternal  Inspirer  of  the  words  of  life,  unchangeable,  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  in  all  climes,  she  is  the  steady  unerring  light,  which  will 
lead  to  the  everlasting  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Author  of  this 
infallible  Book,  in  his  realms  of  eternal  truth  and  glory.  If,  then,  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  this  guide  and  interpreter  be 
justly  founded,  which,  as  I before  said,  unbiassed  reason  cannot  disal- 
low, it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  guard  her  children  from  perverting  these 
precious  gifts,  and  turning  the  food  of  everlasting  life  into  deadly 
poison. 

-liPESe  do*chidm£  pa^  there  seems  fb  toe 

to  be  a great  error,  for  it  surely  cantoot,  With  truth,  he 1 said,  that  otfr 
Blessed  Saviour's  taking  Emh/nsctssarlfy  entailed  oh  him  the  fraittfes 
and*  inconveniencies  of  human  torture,  since,  by  hi*  own  boundless 
power,  he  might  unquestionably  have  been  in  the  flesh  without  them  ; 
to  me,  it  appears  rather,  that  it  must  be  Considered  as  a transcendent 
pVoof  of  his  love  and  goodness,  and  that  he  took  with  the  flesh  the 
frailties  and  inconveniences  thereof,  in  order  that  he  might  not  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  screen  himself  from  excessive  suffer- 
ing,  by  the  power  of  his  divinity ; for,  if  the  frailties  and  inconveni- 
ences of  the  flesh  were  utiatioidaMt  in  men  and  byvthe  Godhead/ 
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WbenhefcOok  oft?  nature  uponr  him,  so,  too  musfcjba^tew^^^^ 

Jm,  which  in  u*j  "always  accompanies  Jthe.  f^ab,  ?W*d 
attroofor,  but  which  it  would  be  blasphemy  ^o  ^u^Q^e, 
lb  the  slightest  degree  attached  to  the  Eternal  Redeemer. 

' — w,  •..,*>  oM,.,r  • . . Tfaur's,#^, 

. . , : A.  C.  . 


On  the  Words,  Papist,  Romanist,  $c. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

i Gentlemen,— While  the  candid  Nightingale  deprecates  the  use 
of  such  obnoxious  and  opprobrious  epithets. as, Papist  and  Romanist, 
which,  he  observes,  are  now  no  longer  applied,  by  gentlemen,  to 
Catholics,  Stanley  Faber,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a sectarian,  advises  bis 
readers  by  no  means  to  lay  them  aside  in  tbeir  . controversies  as  he 
considers  that  we  have  obtained  great  advantages  jn  pjnr  arguments 
against  Protestantism,  from  the  unguarded  adnussions  of  some  *>£  oust 
adversaries,  who  have  conceded  our  exclusive  claim  to  the  title  of 
Catholic,  or  Roman  Catholic.  But  friend  Faber,  is,  fai  least,  half  a 
century  too  late  with  his  advice,  and  unless  he  can  prevail  on  the 
legislature  to  expunge  our  legal  cognomen  frqpa  the  statute  book,  he 
may  best  assured,  that  the  nicknames  of  Papist,  and  Romanist  will,dn 
arfew  years,  cease  to  be  used,  even  by  the  vulgar. . . 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter  on  reading  the  excellent  jurn 
tide'  on  Dr.  Nares'  Memoirs  of  Lord  Rurgbley,  jttyqur  November 
Number,  in  which  the  reviewer  uses  the  words,  ‘^p^pish  and  a pa- 
pistM several  times,  when  the  vocable  Catholic  would  have  answered 
his  purpose  as  effectually.  Had  he,  before  inditing  his  article,  been 
reading  the  * Difficulties  of  Romanism/'  and  thereby  unguardedly 
led  to  follow  Mr.  Faber's  advice  ? But,  joking  apart,  I d^ipur  very 
seriously  to  any  Catholic  writer  adopting,  in  any  way,  the  ill-natured 
misnomers  of  Protesjtant  authors,  and  1 hope,  that  in  future,  you  will, 
pirtute  ojfidorumy  banish  these  nick-names  from  your  pages,  except 
when  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  Stanley  Faber  et  hoc  genus  omne 
speak  in  propriti  personis  There  is  much  virtue  in  a name,  and,  as 
Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  we  should  be  extremely  diary  in  using 
any  other  than  that,  by  which/ as  St.  Parian  says,  we  are  distin- 
guished. 

X am  glad:  to  ;lo«:n  « ftp  very  ample  epoouppgement/^hicH , your 
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Magazine  has  received.  Such  a work  was  much  wanted,  and  if  the 
Catholic  body  do  not  support  it  (and  well  too)  they  deserve  to  be 
stigmatized  for  their  apathy  and  indifference.  I am  much  pleased 
with  the  notice  of  the  Systema  Theologicum  of  Leibnitz,  in  your  last 
Number.  What  a pity  it  is,  that  such  an  able  work  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  Religion,  should  remain  a sealed  book  to  our  countrymen  ! 
By  the  bye,  as  you  appear  to  be  greatly  in  arrears  with  reviews,  &c, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  clear  them  off  by  making  your  next  a double 
Number,  and  commence  the  year  with  the  second  volume  ? With 
best  w ishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Magazine, 

I am,  &c. 

S.  J. 

Edinburgh,  November  5,  1831. 

P.  8. — One  o'clock,  P.  M.  Oar  chstle  guns  have  jttet  commenced 
firings  to  pmt  me  in  mind  that  this  is  “ Cecil’s  Holiday.”  Some  re- 
flections, which  occurred  to  me  on  this  subject,  have  been  put  an  end 
to,  by  several  young  priests,  lawyers,  and  surgeons  in  embryo  rudely 
rfcfchmg  into  my  apartment  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  (to  them) 

Unexpected  explosion.  ' 

■ . ■ 

1 w The  gunpowder  plot  ehall  never  be  forgot,  i 

At  long  m the  Caatle  of  Edinburgh  stands  upon  a rock,” 

' * . r 

whs  fiie  chanty  tfhifch,  id  my  y danger  days,  the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
Auld  Reekie  used  to  repeat  every  fifth  of  November  \ biit  it  is  now 
laid  aside.  We  have  neither  bdhflres  dor  sermons,  no,  not  evep  pray- 
ers on  this  occasion,  in  Scotland.  We,  oh  this  Oide  the  Tweed,  ore 
not  so'  easily  gulled.  . * 

S.  J-  . 


Society  for  distributing  Prayer-books,  #c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  MAOAZfUE. 

Hatihg  seen  in  a former  number  of  your  invaluable  publica- 
tion, a paragraph,  insinuating  a doubt,  whether  the  Society  for  the  disr 
tributihg  Catholic  Prayer-books,  &c.  &c.  had  the  approbation  of  the 
Vicdrs  Apostolic,  I feel  I cannot  do  better,  than  give  you  an  extract 
tom  a letter  of  ohe  of  them,  a*  a specimen  of, bis  Own  sentimedts^  and 
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696  Correspondence.  December, 

of  those  of  his  Venerable  Brethren  I highly  approve,”  says  his 
Lordship,  “ of  the  charitable  exertions  of  the  Society  named  in  your 
letter,  and  pray  that  every  blessing  may  descend  on  their  pious  zeal 
to  assist  their  poor  brethren.” 

By  inserting  the  above,  you  will  confer  a favour  on,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,. 
EDWARD  PETRE. 
43,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Nov.  18,  1831. 

[In  our  next  Number,  we  shall  be  enabled,  we  trust,  to  enter  into 
particulars . — Edr  s.  ] 


Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Dublin . 

FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Carmelite  Church  in  White  Friar  Street, 
Dublin,  a very  interesting  example  of  ancient  sculpture — a statue  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  the  size  of  life,  carved  in 
Irish  oak.  The  style  of  this  curious  monument  is  dry  and  gothic — 
yet  it  has  considerable  merit,  far  too  much,  indeed,  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  it  a work  of  Irish  art.  We  rather  attribute  it  to  some  able 
carver  of  Albert  Durer  s School,  to  whose  time  and  style  it  unques- 
tionably belongs,  and  we  should  not  deem  it  very  unlikely  even  to  be 
an  early  work  of  that  master’s  own  hand. 

There  are  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  preservation  of  this 
statue,  preserved  by  tradition,  which  may  probably  interest  the  reader. 
It  was  originally  the  distinguished  ornament  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  at 
the  north  side  of  Dublin,  where  it  was  not  less  an  object  of  religious 
veneratiou,  than  of  wonder  and  admiration  for  its  beauty.  Its  glory, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  storm  of  the  Reformation 
came.  The  noble  Abbey,  to  which  it  appertained,  was  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  for  stables  for  his  train,  and  the  beautiful  statue  was 
condemned,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  consigned  to  the  flames.  One 
half  of  it  was  actually  burnt — but  it  was  that  moiety,  which,  when 
placed  in  a niche,  is  not  much  missed ; the  other  part  was  carried,  by 
a devout  person,  to  a neighbouring  Inn  yard,  where,  with  the  face 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  hollow  trunk  appearing  uppermost,  it 
was  appropriated,  for  concealment  and  safety,  to  the  ignoble  purpose 
of  a hog- trough ! In  this  situation  it  remained  until  the  tempest  bad 
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ratsided,  and  the  noble  rage  of  the  Iconoclasts  had  passed  away,  when 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  uses  in  the  humble  chapel  of  St.  Michans' 
Parish,  Mary's  Lane,  which  had  grown  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  great 
monastefy,  to  which  the  statue  had  originally  belonged.  But,  during 
the  long  night  of  its  slumber  in  obscurity,  a great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  more  dangerous  to  its  safety,  than  the 
abhorrence  of  its  Iconoclastic  enemies.  No  longer  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  any,  except  the  curious  antiquary,  it  was  considered  of 
little  value  by  its  owners.  Within  the  last  few  years — the  ancient 
silver  crown,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  was  taken  from  the  Virgin's 
head,  and  sold  for  its  intrinsic  value  as  old  plate,  and  melted  down ; * 
and  the  statue  itself  would,  most  probably,  have  followed  the  fate  of 
its  coronet,  had  it  not  been  rescued,  for  a trifling  sum,  by  the  Prior  of 
the  Convent, in  which  it  is  at  present  deposited. 

The  Editors  of  the  Catholic  Magazine  will  much  oblige  many  of 
their  ^bscribere  iir frelahd1  hy  fnserfrng  the  above.  For  a descrip- 
tion of  - the  Church  in  White  Friar  Street,  see  Fisher’s  Views  in 
ifeladd:  L'**  • ' ‘ -<•  1-*  ••  • 

-V  * •«.  . > j.o  *.  T - > • -'•••.  a SUBSCRIBER. 

• u*  i x-u:s  -u  *■•...■>  • \ •.  . 

[We t&rik^ur^ori-espobdent  for  hie  valuable  communication.  We . 
ara  very  hnxiodfr  to  insert  whatever  may  oblige  our  friends  in  Ireland ; 
aiivfe  agafti  request  ' of  them  * information  upon  any  subject,  which 
tfify  mfcy  deem  interesting  to  the  friends  of  Religion.— Epiis.} , 

t : jl\  id  \ .--k  » ** 


ana  - ••  : ; . . " . ^ 

On  TVanmbtfantiation  and  Mr . Armstrong.  . . , 

It  x'l'i  • s r • •*  

• . * * : » , J ^ ■ . ♦ 

^ tfflfiB  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

tVT  ) ‘ > * t -■  •;*'»*  w - 1 • . • 

n ^To^H®  • : Em* OR8,^Transtibstantiation  contains  two  difficulties 
WtfetVlf  the  body  of  Christ  be  really  in  the  sacrament,  and  this  real 
jtfe&’eitte  the  Lutherans  defend  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  well 
<&;tiie  Catholics,  Why,’  then,  Bhould  it  be  called  Popish,  more  than 
Reformed  Doctrine?  It  is  absurd  in  my  friend,  the  Rev.  N.  Arm- 
s*tri>ogy  doing  so.  The  second  is  ; If  the  substance  of  bread  be  in  the 

W*:  : i'-  ‘ ' " ‘ 

si  • • ; ^7“^  ’ . : - ^ * R 

e , * This  crown  $s  yery  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  Medttoaf  oao%  used 
gt  the  coronation  of  Lambert  Simnel,  in  Christ  Oborihi  Dabfiiv  > 

“ J 'ftimSjML...  _t  . h Jt 
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sacrament,  together  with  Christ's  body  • Lutherans  say  it  is ; Catho- 
lics say  it  is  not,  but  that  there  is  a Traneubstaotiation,  or  change,  of 
the  whole  substance  of  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ.  But  hear  what 
Luther  says  of  this,  that  Mr.  Armstrong  calls  Popish  doctrine I 
give  all  persons  liberty  to  believe , in  this  point , what  they  please , 
without  hazard  of  their  salvation,  either  that  the  bread  is  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  or  that  it  is  not. — Tom.  1. 

Would  Luther  have  given  this  liberty,  if  Transubstantiation  had  not 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

Calvin  (see  Admonit.I.  &c.)and  Beza  (see  Lib.  de  Ccena.&c.)  both 
affirm,  that  Luther  s doctrine  of  the  co-existence  of  Christ's  body  and 
the  bread,  is  more  absurd  than  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
the  body  alone.  If,  therefore,  we  be  true  reformed,  and  safely  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which  is  the  most  absurd ; much  more 
shall  we  be  of  the  Reformation,  by  believing  that  of  the  Catholics, 
which  is  less  absurd. 


Communion  in  one  kind  is  the  dffitrine  J*f.  thf  no  less 

than  communion  in  both ; for,  beside  that  Luther  says  : “ They  sin 
not  against  Christ,  who  use  one  kind  only*  seeingt  Christ  th$f 
manded  to  use  both  : ” and  again,  “ tho^gfi  if  tq 
to  use  both  hinds  in  the  sacrament,  a^i  fyxjstvhQSU pmpfp^d«4l}m- 
thing  in  this,  as  necessary,  yet,  it  werf  bett%  hfjlfl JMp  flj|llwi[ifj 

than  to  contest  about  hinds : Lib.  depapfc 

Melancthon , who,  in  the  opinion  of  Luther,  surpasses  all  the  Far 
there  of  the  Church,  expressly  teaches  |be  same  doctrine : and  the 
Church  of  England,  Statute  T.  Edward  VI.  commands,  that  the  sacra - 


I -tyd 


ment  be  commonly  administered  in  both  kinds,  if  necessity  dffl ^ 
requite  otherwise.  Mark ; he  says  but,  commonly,  and, ^ for 

necessity,  it  may  be  received  in  one.  ? ^ ^ 

Lastly,  the  sufficiency  of  one  kind,  in  the  sacrament,  is 
down  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  in  her  Ecctesia 
dpKne,  printed  at  Saumur,  chap.  xii.  art.  7. " the  minister  must 
the  bread,  in  the  supper,  to  them,  who  cannot  drink  the  cup,,  provided 
it  be  not  for  contempt.  And  the  reason  is,  because  there  are  many, 
who  cannot  endure  the  taste  of  wine;  wherefore,  it  often  happens 
amongst  them,  that  some  persons  do  take  the  bread  alone ; an^truTy, 
Gentlemen,  if  some  of  our  clergy  in  England,  and  particularly  'm  the 
town  I live  m,  do  not  give  better  wine,  than  they  are  accustqme^  wno 
> Very  irreverently  serve  that  holy  table  with  naughty  trash,  it  is  nhi&i 
Jto  be  feared,  that  T,  with  many  other  ladies,  will  petition  to  be^efis- 
> paused  with  in  the  cup,  according  to  law,  because  there  arfe  son^e  a- 
mongst  us  of  so  delicate  plates,  that  we  cannot  endure  0:  tasfe  of 


tad  trine. 
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Some  may  admire  the  injustice  of  the  Catholics  in  condemning  our 
Reformed  Doctrine  and  Doctors  as  Heretics,  whereas,  those  tenets, 
which  Mr.  Armstrong  is  ridiculing,  are  believed  by  many  of  us,  as  well 
as  by  them ; and  the  groundless  severity  of  our  congregations  and  so- 
cieties, in  exclaiming  against  that  doctrine,  it  being  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  whereas  so  many  eminent  men  of  our  own  judge  it  to  be 
of  Scripture. 

I hope,  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Armstrong  will  think  and  reflect,  before  he 
holds  forth  again,  or  puts  any  more  of  his  lucubrations  upon  this  sub- 
ject into  the  printer's  hands. 
a*_Y"°  Your’e,  &c. 

7:.  winSJ'hn  •»-'?  t,  X..  f . ' " X PROTESTANT  LADY.  ' 

M,  1891.  , 

,/TOm  li:  if ur  ; c • 

,r  -uii  Jc  '*>.>>  r*-'"  • ^ 1 

l 

on  •n  TO  TBTEJtet)rt,OStS  OF  THB  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

n;*  rti'X  • > l ' » * 

i This  brief  notice  of  that  Glorious  Luminary  of  the 
MARTIN  LUTHER,  from  his  own  writings,  and 
tlfote WhW^16w  Saints,  is  intended  as  a Supplement  to  a very  liberal 
idiich  he  figured  greatly)  delivered  in  St.  Andrew's 
ChapeljNdrttt  Shields,  a few  Sundays  ago, 

«/T  '♦l1  1 * ••••<  •*•••  ‘ * ■ 

,‘1’  1,1  “ ' " Martin  Luther,  ,, 

^Aii  Augustine  monk,  broke  his  vow  of  chastity  rmade , to  God,  s educed 
Clith^rine  Boren,  a nun,  who  was  under  the  same  vpw,  and  lived  with 
her  to  tfie  end  of  his  life.  Hear  his  own  aecount  of  himself  While 

fir£atho$c,*  he  says,  u I passed  my  life  in  austeritiesyin  watching,  in 
Kasts  and  prayer,  icupoverty  and  chastity ; but  whan  once  reformed," 
her  adds,  “ as  it  does  not  depend  on  me  not  to  be  a man,  so  neither 
^oes  it  defend  on  me  to  be  without  a woman,  and,  that  he  can  no 
'longer  forego  the  indulgence  of . the  vilest  natural  propensities. ’V- 

Bi(uiheron  the  3rd  chap,  to  the  Galatians*  and  Sermon  on  MtUrmmg. 

^ i n1I  burn,M  says  he,  " with  a thousand  flames  in  my  unsubdued 
Ifcsh.;  I,  who  ought  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  am  only  fervent,  in  unpn- 
X”  — Luther , Entret  ds  Table . The  above  are  bad  enough,  in  all  # 
conscience,  but  there  are  other  declarations  and  gt<m  expresakw  too 
bad  to  appear  . v ...  , M ; , .i  ; i a 

. Perhaps,  a feeling  of  compassion  for  the,  l#ao4pwve:  of  . Hesse,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  enviable  state,  induced  than  vmthy 
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‘ to  his  friends  at  Strashurgh,  says  of  the  inhabSSlli 
“ These  Christians  attacked  me  With  a shower*  ofStOndsi 
This  was  their  blessing ; may  a thousand  devils  take  [them — mttyest 
tliou,  Carlostadius,  break  thy  neck  before'  thou  rettmtefet  botee  agtdtf. 

Preface  of  the  first  vol.  of  his  works,  he  describes' fcwv  his 
stall  was  affected  towards  God,  in  these  words  I bated  the  righte- 
ousness of  God,  knowing  myself,  though  1 lived  a monk  ofdnirfe- 
proachable  life,  to  be  in  the  sight  of  God,  a sinner,' and  of  a Matffck  tin- 
quiet  conscience,  not  having  any  hopes  to  appease  him  of  my  oftn 
^at^stacfibn  : 1 did  not  love,  nay,  I hated  this  righteous  <jrod,\#ho 
punishes  sinners,  and  with  heavy  mutterings,  if  not  with  Sflefit  blas- 
phemy, I was  angry  with  God.” 

He  writes  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  “That  the  DeVtt  * jigged 
through  his  head  in  such  a manner,  that  sometimes  he  Could  neither 
write  to  the  El  of  Saxony,  eA] Jeka,  jp^  'PSS? 

" far  as  regards  communion  with  his  Sa tannic  Majesty : — 

“^^aevilwalked  sometimes  about  my  bed-room  With  tote^says 
Hie  doctor,  “and  often  down  to  dinner,  at wHibH  l ha^e  etrtetfdbfrte a 


bushel  of  salt  with  him.” — Con : Dom.  Kem  f.  %9.  1 

“ Some  of  the  devils,”  Luther  tells  us;  “ Were  tnalieioUfe  d^vflfej^Wbb 
cracked  his  nuts,  and  roUed  empty h&rrOlsdoWn  stfiilfe,fWWfe'tte  Was 
asleep.  Others  were  more  good-natured  devils,  who  attended  him  in 
his  walks  £by  day,  and  went  to  bed  wttefiSm  at  night.  " I have  dp&ir 
of  marvellous  devils,  learned  and  solid  divines,  in  the  universities  be- 
low, who  continually  attend  me.” — CoL  M.  Gm.  ed.  283.  $ 

“ The  devil,”  says  he,  “ sleeps  oftener  and  closer  to  me  than  my 
Catherine.— The  same. 


“ Being  awake  at  midnight;”  says  Ltrther,"  ““again  the  devil  began 
to  dispute  with  me,  according  to  custom,  but  with  so  deep  and  power- 
ful a tone  of  voice,  that  cold  sweat1  began  to<  ooze  from  every  pore, 
and  my  heart  to  beat,  and  after  a long  dispute,  he  got  the  better  of 
me. — On  Private  Mass,  ed . Witten . vol.  7.  f.  228.  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  the  devil  hates  the  mass. 

He  declares,  that  all  the  Catholics  should,  he  murdered — “ Why 
nob  assail  them,”  says  he,  V with  every  kind*  of  weapon,  and  wash  our 
hands  in  their  blood  ? ’'^-Vol.  1,  ed*  Witten.  pv  l95.  •.  u 

Writing  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  League,  he  Says,  “yoirhave 
more  merit  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Papists,  than  others  have  id 
praying.”— Lib. ad  Rust,  - > 

v lie*  urwow  see  how  others  epeak  Jof  dd»  magwmmous  r^mm* 
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“ I tremble  when  I think  of  the  passions  of  Luther;  they  yield  not, 
in  violence,  to  the  passions  of  Hercules.” — Melancthon  to  Theodore. 

“ This  man,”  says  Hospinian,  “is  absolutely  mad.  He  never  ceases 
to  combat  truth  against  all  justice,  even  against  the  cry  of  his  own 
conscience.1’  “ He  is  puffed  up  with  pride  and  ignorance,  and  -se- 
duced by  satan,”  says  Oecolampadius. 

The  devil  has  made  himself  master  of  Luther  to  such  a degree,  as 
to  make  one  believe  he  wishes  to  gain  entire  possession  of  him. — 
Zuinglius. 

How  strangely  does  this  fellow  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  his 
devils  ! How  disgusting  is  bis  language,  and  how  full  are  his  words 
of  the  devils  of  hell. — lJrot  Ch.  of  Zurich,  ag.  the  conf.  of  Lut. 

He  wrote  all  his  works  by  the  impulse  and  the  dictation  of  the 
devil,  with  whom  he  had  dealings.”—  The  same . 

u,  Thy  school  (replied  Calvin  to  Wesphal,  the  Lutheran)  it  nothing 
but  a stinking  pig-stye.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  thou  dog  ? — Dost  thou 
hear  me,  thou  madman  ? — Dost  thou  hear  me,  thou  huge  beast  ? " 

It  would  appear  from  the  above,  that  the  requisites  for  a Great  I?e- 
former  as  Luther,  are  Perjury — Seduction — Lewdness — MALICE — 
Hatred  of  the  Justice  of  God — Constant  Communication  with  the 
Devil — Encouraging  to  Persecute  and  Murder — Passion — Madness 
— PRIDE — Ignorance,  &c. 

Let  those  blush,  who  hold  such  characters  up  for  the  admiration  of 
the  rising  generation.  I must  confess  I feel  my  face  tingle  with  the 
bare  copying  this  gross  language. 

A.  H. 
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ROME. 

His  Holiness  anxious  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  faithful,  has,  even  in  the 
midst  of  political  revolation,  put  in  force 
by  means  of  a Bull,  what  had  already 
been  arranged  by  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  especially  by  Clement  V.  in 
an  analagous  constitution  published  in 
the  general  council  of  Vienna,  by  John 


XXU.,  Pins  II.,  Sextus  IV.  and  in  the 
last  century,  by  Clement  XI.  in  his  al  - 
locution to  the  consistory  of  14th  Octo- 
ber 1709.  Gregory  XVI.  has  then  an. 
nounced,  in  the  terms  of  the  above-men. 
tioned  declaration,  that  the  Holy  See, 
when  treating  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
with  temporal  governments,  whose  right 
is  contested,  means  merely  to  acknow- 
ledge a fact,  and  suppresses  all  discus- 
sion as  to  the  right,  intending  only  not 
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to  throw,  for  any  temporal,  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  succession  of  the  apos- 
tolical ministry,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  souls*  Consequently 
Don  Antonio  de  Almeida  Portngal,  mar- 
quis of  Lavradio,  had  the  honour,  21st 
September,  to  present  to  his  Holiness, 
his  credential  letters,  as  ambassador  ex* 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  Holy  See.  This  reception 
created  a considerable  sensation  at  Rome; 
for  three  years  had  the  Marquis  been  in 
the  city,  and  not  been  acknowledged, 
{n  the  mean  time,  the  number  *of  vacant 
Sees  had  successively  increased  in  Por- 
tugal. and  her  dependaut  colonies.  In 
Portugal,  the  Archbishopricks  of  Braga 
and  Evora  ; and  the  Bishopricks  of  El- 
vas,  Lamego,  Pinhiel,  and  Portalegre 
were  vacant  in  1829  ; and  in  the  Colo- 
nies, the  Bishopricks  of  Angola,  in 
Africa ; of  Cochin  and  St.  Thomas,  at 
Melrapour,  in  India;  and  this  number 
has  been  increased  ; report  says,  that.at 
present,  there  are  as  many  as  seventeen 
in  all.  . Unoit 

On  the  10th  September,  his  Holiness 
went  to  the  Urban  College,  and  distri- 
buted himself  the  premiums  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Propaganda,  having  previt* 
onsly  addressed  them  in  the  warmest 
expressions  of  benevolence.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  whilst  Cardinal,  his  Holi- 
ness held  for  many  years  the  important 
office  of  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  The 
students,  in  return,  expressed  their  gra- 
titude in  their  respective  national  lan- 
guages. Many  Eastern  prelates,  &c. 
were  present. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Lambrus- 
chini  and  Sala  were  created  Cardinals. 

October  8th  his  Holiness  visited  the 
Asylum  of  St.  Michael  a Ripa , an  estab- 
lishment which  honours  the  charitable 
donations  of  Popes  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent 
XII.  and  Clement  XI.  His  Holiness 
examined  the  productions  of  the  inmates 
and  imparted  his  benediction  to  the  sick. 
On  the  9th,  he  set  out  for  Castel  Qan- 
dolpho,  where  the  surrounding  population 


received  him  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  the 
Popes  visited  this  castle. 

By  a decree  of  the  congregation  of 
education,  dated  1st  October,  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  pontifical  state  will  be 
closed  during  the  ensuing  scholastic  year : 
suitable  places  will  be  assigned  to  the 
professors,  for  delivering  their  lectures; 
it  has  been  permitted  to  the  heads  of  the  ' 
Universities,  not  to  contend  for  the  va- 
cant chairs,  bat  the  choice  will  be  pro- 
posed to  the  congregation  of  studies. 
The  study  of  Theology  will  be  pursued 
in  the  episcopal  or  provincial  seminaries, 
or  in  those  of  the  religious  orders.  The 
studies  of  the  other  faculties  will  be  pro- 
secuted, each  in  their  native  cities  or 
provinces,  under  masters  approved  by 
the  congregation.  The  junior  students 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  higher  facul- 
ties, or  pursue  their  course  without  pro-  * 
ducing  a certificate  of  good  conduct  es- 
pecially during  the  late  disordered 
period.  The  heads  will  see  that  the 
students  frequent,  especially  on  festivals, 
some  pious  oonfraternity,  ('reunion. J and 
attend  strictly  to  the  duties  of  religion. 
Those,  who  may  be  desirous  of  contend- 
ing for  academical  degrees,  must  give 
proof  that  they  have  satisfied  the  duties 
of  religion,  and  complied  with  what  is, 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  quod  di- 
vina  sapienti a,  which  shall  be  strictly 
enforced.  The  decree  bears  the  seal  of 
the  prefect,  Cardinal  Zurla.  ► 

PERUGIA. 

Conversion  of  a Jew.— Christian  A- 
dolphus  Loesser,  aged  twenty-eight 
years,  has  just  abjured  his  errors,  at 
Perugia,  a town  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  He  was  born  at  Hamburgh.  of 
Jewish  parents,  and  brought  up  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Judaism  ; but 
as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  discovered 
the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  this  re- 
ligion, and  was  struck  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
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the  parity  of  its  morality.  Setting  oat 
(or  Italy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
there  with  some  Lutheran  ministers,  who 
infused  into  him  their  errors,  and  bap- 
tized him.  Still  Loess er  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  an  interior  voice  told  him  that 
he  was  not  as  yet,  in  the  path  of  salva- 
vaiion.  Some  excellent  works,  which 
fell  into  his  hands,  inspired  him  with  a 
great  esteem  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  an  earnest  desire  of  embracing  it 
Having  been  at  Perugia  two  months,  he 
voluntarily  presented  himself  to  the  Bi- 
shop, Cittadini,  aud  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  fold  of  the  church.  The 
prelate  received  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  appointed  for  his  instructor,  one  of 
the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Observatines  of 
Mount  St.  Francis.  The  Religious  dis- 
charged the  duty  imposed  npon  him  with 
as  much  seal  as  charity,  and  after  some 
weeks  was  enabled  to  answer  to  the 
prelate  for  the  excellent  dispositions  of 
the  young  man.  He  received  his  abju- 
ration,  beard  bis  confession,  aud  absolv- 
ed him  from  all  canonical  censures  ; this 
took  plaoe  September  29,  the  festival  of 
St  Michael.  In  addition  to  this,  Loes- 
ser  made  his  solemn  abjuration  on  Sun- 
day, 2nd  October,  in  the  church  of 
Perugia,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  chapter.  The  assistants 
were  much  struck  with  his  recollection 
and  fervour.  The  prelate  celebrated 
mass,  addressed  au  exhortation  to  the 
neophyte,  and  administered  to  him  the 
sacraments  of  the  holy  Eucharist  and 
Confirmation. 

FRANCE. 

Pari* .~-It  would  appear  from  the 
French  papers,  that  the  French  Catholio 
religion  of  poor  Chatel,  is  on  its  last 
legs.  He  seems  to  be  almost  abandon- 
ed both  by  men  and  money.  His  follow- 
ers charge  him  with  assuming  lofty  airs, 
and  say,  that  he  has  quite  forgotten  the 
road  of  docility,  which  they  had  traced 
out  to  him.  He  is  threatened  with  a 


distress  for  rent,  he  is  at  war  with  his 
few  remaining  disciples,  and  is  hasten- 
ing to  that  termination,  which  has  inva- 
riably fallen  to  the  lot  of  every  religious 
upstart,  that  has  gone  before  him. 

La  Ttappe  -—The  Messager  des 
Chambrea  informs  ns,  that  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Trappists  of  Metlleray,  is 
nearly  completed  ; the  French  religions 
of  the  establishment  repair  to  the  place 
of  their  birth  ; seventy-two,  who  are 
English,  are  to  embark  on  a vessel  to 
their  own  country,  at  the  expense  of 
government ; twenty-seven  remain.  An 
admirable  specimen  of  liberty  ! From 
this,  we  may  conjecture  the  extent  and 
nature  of  religious  toleration  in  France. 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States,  they  seem  not  to 
possess  the  blindness  of  our  prejudices, 
nor  the  pertinacity  of  onr  hatred.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Na« 
tional  Gazette  appeared  a lofty  enlogi- 
nra  on  the  Jesuits'  College  at  George- 
Town.  This  college,  says  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  is  in  a very  flourishing  con- 
dition, its  president  is  well  informed  and 
active,  and  the  instructive  department  is 
admirably  managed.  The  number  of 
students  is  more  than  170,  a hundred  of 
whom  are  pensioners  ; the  library  of  the 
college  contains  more  than  10,000  vo- 
lumes ; the  buildings  are  commodious, 
the  enclosure  extensive  ; in  fact,  the  es- 
tablishment is  not  surpassed  by  any  iu 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  profes- 
sors ars  just  returned  from  Italy,  where 
they  have  been  perfecting  themselves  in 
literature  and  science. 

Such  is  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  Pro- 
testant journals  in  this  country,  when 
treating  of  a Catholic  institution.  How 
different  from  our  own ! The  Jesuits 
ate  pursued  to  extermination,  and  the 
narrow-sighted  policy  of  some  countries 
expatriates  them,  and  drives  them  to 
strange  climes,  that  will  have  sufficient 
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sense  to  profit  by  oar  injustice  and  blind- 
ness. A short  time  ago,  the  American 
papers  announced  the  arrival  of  three 
Jesuits  at  New  Orleans ; they  repaired 
directly  to  their  new  college  at  Bardes- 
town.  The  Jesuits  have  also  a flourish- 
ing college  in  the  Missouri  State,  and 
have  established  another  at  Fredericlfc- 
town.  in  Maryland.  There  are  in  the 
United  States,  other  establishments  un- 
der the  direction  of  Catholic  priests, 
the  college  of  St.  Mary,  at  Baltimore, 
the  college  of  Emmitsburgh,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  construction  of  a 
new  college  is  in  progress,  which  is  to 
be  named  of  St.  Charles.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  11th  of  last  July, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
a zealous  Catholic,  and  the  only  surviv- 
ing patriot,  who  subscribed  the  act  of 
independence  in  1776.  This  respecta- 
ble and  aged  individual  was  born  in 
1787,  and  is,  consequently,  94  years 
old,  To  him,  is  the  intended  college 
indebted  for  the  land,  on  which  it  is  to 
be  built,  as  also,  in  a great  measure,  for 
the  means  of  erection.  The  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  blessed  the  first  stone  ; the 
building  will  be  80  feet  by  60,  and  of 
stone.  This  college  will  be  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Mary's  of  Baltimore,  which 
bears  the  title  of  University,  and  is  re- 
cognized by  the  State. 

MEXICO. 

The  Courier,  a Mexican  periodical, 
announced  on  the  27th  of  May,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  is- 
sued an  order,  that  the  news  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  supreme  pontiff,  Gregory 
XVI.  and  of  the  nomination  of  six 
bishops  for  the  vacant  churches  of  Mex- 
ico, should  be  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  bells  rung,  illuminations  took  place, 
and  the  people,  by  every  expression  of 
joy,  manifested  their  attachment  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  the  satisfaction, 
which  they  experienced  at  seeing  the 
vacant  sees  at  length  filled  up.  A Jala- 


pa  journal,  in  the  dioeese  of  Puebla, 
dated  the  9th  of  June,  describes  the 
entry,  into  that  city,  of  Paul  Vasquez, 
Bishop  of  Peubla.  Crowds  from  the 
environs  hastened  to  behold  their  new 
pastor ; they  dragged  his  carriage  to  the 
gates  of  the  parish  church,  where  the 
clergy  and  the  public  authorities  were 
in  waiting  ; the  Te  Deum  w as  chaunted, 
and  the  bishop  was  then  conducted  to 
his  residence,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  faithful.  And  this  was  not  only  tte 
joy  of  a particular  diocese,  it  was  the 
joy  of  every  Mexican  Catholic,  who  be- 
held in  the  person  of  Vasquez,  the  re- 
novation of  the  Mexican  episcopacy; 
he  was  commissioned  to  consecrate  his 
colleagues. 

EASTERN  MISSIONS. 

The  twenty-fifth  number  of  the  u An- 
nals of  the  Association  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,”  just  published,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  an  acconnt  of  the 
Eastern  missions,  especially  those  of 
Malabar  and  Siam.  The  letters  from 
the  missionaries  contain  very  interest- 
ing details,  not  only  as  to  religion,  but 
as  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  the 
idolatry  that  reigns  amongst  them,  na- 
tural history,  and  other  points  worthy  of 
notice.  We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a letter  of  one  of  the  zealous 
missionaries  ; M the  Cholera  morbus  has 
exercised  its  dismal  ravages  all  along 
the  coast  of  Coromandel;  the  number 
of  its  victims,  especially  among  the 
heathen  and  mahoraetans,  is  innnmer* 
able.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
malady,  our  Christians  have  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  St 
Francis  Xavier,  by  performing  a solemn 
novena.  Their  confidence  in  their  pa- 
tron saint,  has  not  been  fruitless,  and 
the  sword  of  the  exterminating  angel 
has  seemed  to  respect  them.  A certain 
number  of  infidels  have  solicited  bap- 
tism on  their  death  bed,  and  that  con- 
soling rite  I have  had  the  happiness  of 
administering  to  them.” 
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ENGLAND. 

We  beg  leave  to  offer  our  respect- 
ful congratulations  to  our  Venerable 
Prelates,  on  the  consoling  prospects, 
which  religion  presents  to  them  in 
their  own  country.  Every  where  are 
temples  erected  to  the  divine  honour, 
fn  which  God  wilt  be  “worshipped  in 
spirit  and  truth.9*  Every  where,  In 
the  visitations  of  their  districts,  for 
the  administration  of  the  holy  saera- 
ment  of  Confirmation,  are  they  glad- 
dened with  news  of  the  happy  tri- 
umphs of  our  holy  faith,  and  of  the 
enlightenment  of  those,  who,  hereto- 
fore, “sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shade  of  death!”  In  our  last  No. 
we  communicated  to  our  readers  the 
conversion  of  Lord  Stuart.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  annonoce  that  of  Lord 
Northesk. 

Walsall — On  the  19th  of  Nov.  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  confirmed,  at  St. 
Mary*!  Mount,  Walsall,  seventy-six 
persons,  many  of  them  converts  with- 
in the  last  two  years,  and  some  of 
them  at  a very  advanced  period  of 
Fife ; one  being  ninety-four  years  of 
age,  and  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  faculties.  This  large  and  beauti- 
ful chapel  was  filled  on  the  occasion, 
many  strangers  attending  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  The  Bishop  entered 
the  chapel  in  procession  with  the 
Priest,  Acolyths,  Sic.  at  half-past 
ten;  the  choir  singing  the  “Emitte 
Spiritura.”  The  Rev.  Pastor  then 
recited  the  nsnal  prayers  before  Mass, 
after  which,  fbllowed  the  Asperges. 
At  the  Mass,  the  choir  sung,  with 
great  effect,  the  (Roman)  Kyrie  and 
Gloria, and  the  Sanctus  and  Agnus 
Dei.  Immediately  after  Mass,  the 
Bishop,  having  first  recited  thehymns 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  delivered  a clear 
and  excellent  instruction  to  those, 
who  were  about  to  be  confirmed,  on 
VOL.  I.  NO.  11. 
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the  nature  of  the  blessing,  which  they 
were  going  to  receive  through  his 
ministry,  .and  the  dispositions,  with 
which  they  should  approach  to  it.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the 
Anthem  “ Confinna  hoe,  Bens,”  was 
sung  by  the  choir,  and  the  Bishop  ad- 
dressed an  earnest  exhortation,  to 
those  whom  he  had  confirmed,  on  the 
obligations, which  they  had  contracted 
by  this  new  covenant  with  God,  and 
the  best  means  of  preserving  and  in- 
creasing in  their  souls  the  grace,  which 
they  had  reeehred.  In  the  strongest 
and  most  pathetic  terms,  he  exhorted 
the  'parents  of  the  younger  part  of 
those  who  were  confirmed,  to  fulfil  the 
trust  confided  to  them  by  Almighty 
God,  by  training  their  children  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  by  word,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  by  example,  reminding 
them,  that  their  own  happiness  or 
misery  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  this 
important  obligation.  The  choir  then 
sung  the  “ Tibi  omnes  Angelr,"  and 
the  procession  returned  to  the  vestry. 

Xtweastfe-upon-Tyne.  — On  Tues- 
day, Nov.  8,  the  sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation was  administered,  in  this 
town,  te  upwards  of  three  hundred 
children  and  adults,  many  of  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  were  converts,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Penswick,  Bishop  of 
Europum,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Northern  District.  Previous  to  its 
administration,  the  Bishop,  arrayed 
In  his  episcopal  robes,  the  mitre  on 
hts  head,  and  the  crozier  In  his  hand, 
gave,  from  the  altar,  an  explanation 
of  the  sacrament,  the  beautiful  and 
eloquent  simplicity  of  which,  excited 
universal  admiration.  The  Rev. 
James  Higginson  and  the'  Rev. 
Thomas  Gillow  officiated  as  Deacon 
and  Bub-Deacon.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  order  and  arrangement , 
with  which  every  thing  was  conduct- 
ed, nor  the  labour  and  pains,  which 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  Wprswick  took  in  pre- 
paring this  great  number  of  persons 
for  the  due;  reception  of  this  great 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
which  the  modern  reformers  of  reli- 
gion have  degraded  from  the  dignity 
of  a sacrament.  The  choir  executed, 
with  great  spirit  and  ability,  one  of 
Mozart’s  finest  Masses. 

A great  number  were  prevented  from 
being  confirmed  on  this  occasion,  on 
account  of  sickness,  it  being  so  very 
prevalent  in  the  town.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  the  number  would  have 
been  considerably  more. 

North  Shields . — Confirmation  was 
administered,  by  Bishop  Penswick  .to 
a considerable  number  of  persons,  in 
the  Catholic  Chapel  in  this  town,  on 
Sunday,  November  13* 

Rev.  Mr . Riddell . — This  talented 
young  clergyman  (one  of  the  Felton 
family)  at  present  at  the  English 
College  at  Rome,  and  secretary  to 
Cardinal  Weld,  is  expected  in  this 
country  early  in  the  spring.  We 
slate  it  from  authority,  that  he  is  to 
be  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Worswick,on  the  extensive  mis- 
sion at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  If 
carried  into  effect,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  this  large  congregation 
upon  this  most  efficient  appointment. 

Cholera. — After  the  example  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  who  ordered 
prayers  and  supplications  to  be  offer- 
ed up  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome,  to 
appease  the  anger  of  God,  and  avert 
the  scourge  of  pestilence  from  his 
people,  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Yorke 
Bramston,  Bishop  of  Usula,  and  Vi- 
car Apostolic  in  the  London  District, 
has  ordered  public  prayers  to  be  of- 
fered up,  for  the  same  end,  in  every 
chapel  in  the  London  District ; and 
has  prescribed,  that  the  collect  from 
the  Votive  Mass,  Tempore  Pestilent  ice, 
be  added  to  the  collects  of  kthe  day, 


in  every  Mass,  celebrated  in  the  Dis- 
trict, till  Christmas  Day.  On  Sun- 
day, the  13th  of  November,  the  50th 
Psalm,  Miserere , was  solemnly  chant- 
ed in  all  the  chapels  in  London,  after 
High  Mass,  and,  as  our  correspondent 
observes,  visibly  excited  devout  affec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  people  as- 
sembled. 

Similar  instructions  have  been  is- 
sued in  the  Midland  District. 

Reformation  Society . 

Bristol,  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  1831. 

My  dear  Sir, — I enclose  these  lines 
with  some  extracts  from  the  Bristol  and 
Taunton  Papers,  relative  to  the  Rev.  N. 
Armstrong,  practical  preacher  to  the 
Reformation  Society.  The  reception  he 
has  met  with  in  the  west,  may  probably 
cool  the  rage  of  intolerance  in  your 
quarter.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  you,  to 
learn,  that  our  separated  brethren  are 
not  all  so  Apocalyptw  as  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Co.  Furious  prophecy,  1 
apprehend,  is  arrested  in  its  circulation 
through  society.  This  may  accouut  for 
its  concentration  in  the  sensorium  of 
Irving,  Armstrong,  &c,  as  the  blood  that 
is  checked  in  its  current  to  the  extrem- 
ities rushes  back  in  double  tide  to  fill 
the  heart. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  by  means  of  intoler- 
ant sermons,  preached  lately  in  the 
churches  of  St  Stephen  and  St  James, 
enabled  the  Rev.  incumbents  to  light 
the  fires  of  bigotry,  by  proxy.  A meet- 
ing of  the  Reformation  Society  was  also 
advertised  ; jou  and  I have  reason  to 
remember  the  failure  of  the  attempt  in 
1828,  to  establish  such  a society  in 
Bristol  ; a meeting  was  however,  con- 
vened. To  it  repaired  some  of  the  laity, 
but  the  opposition  only  attracted  notice 
to  one,  who  would  other*  ise  have  found 
his  level  in  oblivion. 

From  Bristol  he  proceeded  to  Bridg- 
water, to  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
branch  of  the  Reformation  Society,  in 
that  town.  At  the  requeot  of  Dr.  Baines. 
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the  Rev.  Messrs.  Edgeworth  &.O.’ Farrell 
(the  able  and  zealous  missionaries  at 
Bristol,  whose  controversial  prowess 
has. more  than  once,  been  felt  by  the 
emissaries  of  evil,)  met  Mr.  Armstrong, 
in  order,  not  to  controvert,  but^  to  dis- 
suade the  meeting  from  sanctioning  the 
objects  of  the  Society.  We  refused  to 
answer  any  objection,  and  he  huddled 
one  upon  another  in  quick  time,  against 
the  Catholic  Religion ; but  to  show  that 
we  were  willing  to  defend  our  tenets, 
in  the  presence  of  our  peers,  'we  invok- 
ed a meeting  of  the  learned  and  pious 
portion  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  of  the 
diocese,  in  the  following  proposition, 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edgworth, 
“That,  this  meeting  do  respectfully  ad- 
dress the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  requesting  that  his  Lordship,  if 
he  consider  such  meetings  as  affording 
a proper  occasion  for  investigating  Re- 
ligious truth,  will  be  pleased  to  name  a 
time  and  place,  in  which  he  will  ^otue 
forward  with  his  Clergy ; and  that  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  District,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Baines,  will  also  come  for- 
ward with  hie  Clergy,  in  order  to  in- 
stitute a solemn  enquiry  on  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  system  of  belief,  &c.” 
This  proposition,  they  declared,  they 
were  authorized  to  propose.  But,  veri- 
ly, Mr.  Armstrong  turned  from  the  pro- 
posal, like  a convicted  criminal. 

He  next  attempted  at  Tannton,  to 
preach  the  second  Reformation.  (N.  B. 
the  first  having  blundered  about  for 
three  hundred  years  and  failed.)  He 
was  met  by  the  liberal  and  very  judici- 
ous observations  of  the  Protestant  Cler- 
gyman of  Bishop's  Hill,  the  Rev.  H.  W, 
Rawlings,  and  by  the  excellent  com- 
ments of  the  Editor  of  the  Taunton 
. •*»  i>  ■ r, t » in 

The  Bigots  •/  BrieteL^ Qny  readers 
-kstvnot  ignorant  of  4he  hocriblo*  outrages 
t poKpeteato&at  Bristol.  The  Catholic 
• ; Cforgy*  withxharacteriatis  devote  dee  ss, 
vmafe  aOtlMir  poats^  is  the  hour  of.  need 


and  of  danger.  The  No- Popery  men 
were  not  heard  of  till  all  was  quiet,  when 
they  sneaked  from  their  lurking  places, 
looked  'about  them,  and  the  first  sound 
they  emitted  was  the  old  yell  of  bigotry, 

A correspondent  of  the  Bristol  Journal . 
screening  himself  under  a cowardly  and 
murderous  mask,  and  signing  himself 
u M.”  writes  as  follows  : . . 

“ I have  not  time  to  add  some 

particulars  of , and  of  an  Irish 

Priest,  of  the  name  of , on  this  me- 

lancholy occasion,  in  front  of  the  Man- 
sion House  and  elsewhere,  but  shall 
hold  them  in  reserve  to  be  communicat- 
ed, if  not  done  by  some  other  hand.” 

He  has,  however,  unwittingly  furnish- 
ed occasion  to  an  able  and  excellent 
man,  au  Unitarian,  whose  name  we  fear 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  to  pub- 
lish, in  the  Bristol  Mercury , the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  truly  heroic  con 
duct  of  the  Catholic  Priests.  We  lament, 
not  to  have  observed,  in  a single  paper, 
of  those  who  have  quoted  largely  fromjtlie 
Mercury,  one  word  not  praising  but  not 
even  recording  conduct  which  presents 
so  decided  a contrast,  with  that  of  the 
well  paid,  well  fed  ministers  of  the  Po- 
litical Religion. 

“There  are  bat  two  Catholic  Priests 
in  Bristol : one  of  them  is  bnt  recently 
come  to  reside  here  ; the  other  is  well 
known,  and  by  all  who  know  him  re- 
garded as  a gentleman  of  true  respect- 
ability. Neither  of  them  is  an  Irishman; 
bat  one  (with*  name  of  Irish  associa- 
tions) wu,  daring  tho  fatal  afternoon, 
and  doling  -o  large  part  i of  the  horrid 
‘wight,  much  .in'  front if  tie  Mansion 
. House  and  elsewhere,  sometimes  attend  - 

- ed  by  bis  colleague,  but  in  part  alone  ; 

- private  duties  requiring  the  attendefice 
* of  the  one,  and  the*  oae  most  and  long- 
est known  being  liUly  to  be  most  ase- 

. fol.  This  individual’*  name  ie  Hhe 
-v-  Ren.  Fbahcxs  Edgswoeth,  I honoured 
. him  before  ; but  for  bis  conduct  dgfing 
that  period  which  succeeded  the  new 
w and.  decided  stags  of  the  > outrage*-- on 
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Sunday — the  attack  on  the  Bridewell— 
1 honour  him  still  more  highly.  It  was 
marked  by  judgment,  by  promptness, 
by.  personal  courage,  by  humanity,  and 
by  moral  firmness.  If  four  or  five  men 
•ould  have  come  forward  with  the  offer 
which  he  made,  at  three  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  a force  would  have  been 
at  the  magistrate's  command,  sufficient 
to  repel  the  outragers  ; for  As  and  hie 
colleagues  pledged  themselves  to  them 
to  find  immediately  two  hundred  able 
and  steady  men • He  was  indeed  u much 
, jn  the  front  of  the  Mansion*  House  and 
elsewhere  ;w  for  he  was  in  the  scenes 
of  devastation,  from  eight  on  Sunday 
evening,  till  half. past  three  on  Monday 
morning.  During  that. period,  be  was 
engaged  in  endeavouring,  (as  ’opportu- 
nity presented)  to  cheek*  the  progress  of 
-depredation,  and  in  prevailing  on  ail;he 
knew,  to  desist  from  taking  that  which, 
they  pleaded,  would  otherwise  he  .soon 
destroyed.  When  he  saw  reason  to 
think  that  the  Custom  House  would  be 
attacked,  he  obtained  admission  from 
the  Kipg  street  side;  and  toldone.of 
the  official  gentlemen,  that  his  presence 
would  i prevent  any  of  the  poor  Irish 
from  assaulting  the  premises,  and  oifer- 
ed  that  negative  assistance.  Hi#  ' pre- 
sence and  assistance  were  thankfully  re- 
ceived ; and  he  continued  below  for 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  lew 
remained  belonging  to  the  place; -and 
in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  wit- 
nessed the  assault  of  the  mob,  followed 
by  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  building* 

* Dei prp  I quitted  the  Square/  he  ssys, 
i$  a letter,  with  which,  at  my  'request, 
he  has  favoured  me,  < I looked  on  all 
.sides  for  any  of  the  poor  Irish.  I saw 
none  of  them  but  ns  spectators.  Those 
I earnestly,  and  I believe  successfully, 
exhorted  to  retnrp  to  their  homef.  But 
now  spirits  and  wine  were  the  (object 
of  fierce  contest,  in  various  parts  of  the 
square.  I had  no  hope  that  my  presence 
could  avail  any  longer.  Several  gentle- 
men had  been  struck  and  robbed.'  I 


pass 'brother  particulars;  but  must  add 
one  extract,  which  gives  a touching  pic- 
ture of  the  true  Christian  Pastor,  I be- 
long DOt/o  Mr.  Edge  worth’ 8 communion; 
bot  I believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
exists  among  all  denominations,  and  of 
that  Church  he  is  one, 

“‘The  Monday  I spent  mostly,  as 
did  my  friend,  Mr.  OTw  (the  Rev, 
O’Farrell,  his  colleague)  “in  visiting 
all  the  streets  and  lanes,  with  ^rhich  we 
are- well  acquainted,  and  in  almost  every 
house,  and  every  room,  explaining  to 
* the  'poor  creatures  the  danger  of  Oven 
standing  at  their  doors,  much  more  of 
-quitting  their  hemes  during  the  coming 
night.  We;  warned  them,  too,  ©f  the 
crime  Of  keeping  any  part  of  the  p!m»- 
dec ; and  as  we  knew  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  receive  it,  we  urged  them  to 
places  it  wherever  the  Mayor  should  di- 
rect. Some  few  did  this:  many  did 
not — er,  at  least,  hesitated,  until  the  ac- 
tive force  of  constables,  of  Monday  af- 
v tc moon’s  formation,  surprised  them  in 
the  possession  of  stolen  property,  and 
left  no  time  for  voluntary  restitution.* 

M Many,  I doubt  not,  in  the  horrid 
vftight  of  Sunday,  showed  the  noble  qual- 
ities which  marked  the*  conduct  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth:  I shall  rejoice  to- hear  that 
some  surpassed  him  in  the  efforts  for 
useful  service.  If ‘ M * has  a* mind  ca- 
pable of<  generous  feeling,  I have  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
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’AitMtoop  df  TuafU,  however,  hid  a 
°ri|hHf  HaMWi^ill  complaints 

regarding  ecclesiastical  matters,  were 
^referred  to  his  grace,  as  a tribunal  of 
' first  instance.  After  the  Reformation 
—the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment was  adopted  in  the  Protest- 
ant Church  of  Galway.  Of  late,  in 
consequence  of  some  disputes  between 
' the  tribes  and  non-tribes  of  the  Ward- 
enship,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Gatholic  Clergy,  and  by  the  laity  them- 
selves, to  pray  the  Pope,  to  rescind  the 
oM  rescript  of  bis  predecessor,  and  to 


convert  Galway  into  a BUhoprick. 
Their  prayer  was  granted.  The  Clergy 
then  postulated  the  Holy  See  to  omm- 
nate  a Bishop.  In  the  postulate.  Dr. 
Foran  of  Donga r van,  was  Digniui- 
Dr.  Browns  of  Athloue — Jhg- 
akr- and  the  Rev.' Mr.  Dowlsy,  Ben. 
Dean  of  .Maynootfa— Digitus.  > ^Dr. 
Foran,  who  is  rattier  aged,  having 
keen  appointed,  declined  the  honour 
and  the  fesponsibility  of  Episcopacy — 
aad  Dr.  Browne  was Xhen  named.  At 
ike  earnest  entreaty  of  the  people  of 
Galway,  and  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
he  consented  to  the  appointment;  and 
never,  we  do  believe,  was  a more  sus- 
picion! nomination  made.  Full  of  ar- 
dour and  Christian  zeal,  tempered  with 
much  meekness  and  Christian  charity— 
zealously  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
God— prudent,  pious,  hospitable,  sober, 
mild— he  pomes  ses  in  an  eminent— 
though  in  an  unostentatious  degree,  all 
the  characteristics  of  a truly  Christian 
Bishop : and  while  bis  many  rare  vir- 
tues render  him  an  ornament  to  the 
Prelacy, — his  pure  patriotism,  bis  ex- 
tensive learniag^-his  conciliating  and 
affable  manner,  throw  a lustre  around 
bit  path  as  a politician. 

Snch  is  the  venerated  and  venerable 
Clergyman,  who  was  on  Sunday  last, 
consecrated  -first  Bishop  of  the  new 
diocese  of  Galway.  Having  been  a 
subject  of  the  See  of  Eiphin,  the  cere- 
mony wits  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam — assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Achonry  and  Elpliln.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Loftus  was  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  Dr. 
Kelly — the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connor  was 
Dr.  Mac  Nicholas’  Chaplain— and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Divine  attended  on  Dr, 
Bourse.  There  were  present  beside, 
in  Pontificals,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Coen,  of  Clonfert,  with  his  Chaplain, 
ths  Rev.  Mr.  Macklin— the  Right 
Rtv.  Dr.  French,  of  Kilmacduagh— 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins  of  Ar- 
dagh,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cant- 
well, of  Meath.  His  Grace  Dr.  Mut« 
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RAT  R*»  ^rHetiti  bf* » »ifgbt  ^tlncks 
<from  attending*  Tbfere  were  aboor  a 
lmadrad  Ciergymeiraf  the  second  seder 
preaM**»amonf9t  whorawe  recognised 
4ke  Very  Rev*  Dri  CWTTYj'  tbeereta- 
4>tery  Preside*  t of  * M synoa  th€oUege— 
Kite  Rev*  Dr*i  Whitehead^  Professoral 
Afayuoetlv  Ren  Renrt.  WoodS, 
^CpNWELL  mad  Whilan*  of  Ddilito; 

Lowt«©u,0\Do- 
nWftr i MIDjbbmott  awl  O’Keanb  of 
Galway  9 APKbon.  Lyons,  0‘Far* 
i«8Uraf  Ardagh  $ Tichr,  Maoobk, 

. O^Connow,  Divine,  Mae  LotfOHLiN, 
* JiuefiK*,  - Brenan,  ofElpbin,  Ac. 
Ae.  Ac.>  .•  - .4 

hi  ThaScriuon  was  preacted,  at a-  very 
^licf  iiolipa,  hy  tbeRev,  Mr.  Dajuv, 
w^y—ppop  a very  apposite  text 
<r-^pon  tte  elfctipnof  Saint  Mathias— 
t 4te«n  the  apt*.  of  t the  Apostles— fim 
^obapte^  «;  • 

ll}  After  tbeconiecration— the  choir 
Jrcbaupte4  Te  Drum— the  aew  £isbsp, 
-*fsi*ted  by  Elr,  Bootee  and  Dr.  Mac- 
^icyoLAS^foce^ingintbe  mean  time, 
through,  .the  densely  crowded  pb^el, 
^ 4ispewmg,  bene4ictk)^  to  hia  fopd 
r .flock — they  continually  crying  oat  aloud 
as  the  venerable  Prelate  gaffed  aioug*- 
Y }J  Gpd  blea*  bipi*”  , . . - : ^ 

( Tbef e was  icarcely  a dry  ey£  ip  the 
^ chapel,  vybep  Dr.  Browne,  naitred,aa- 
L cended  the.  gontifccal  p^iair,  upoojte 
^Ugr4  after  tbe^rckbiabop  had , v*flf#d 
ff  it — all  the.otber  Prelates  bein^uncovpr- 
: ted,  Xbp  people  saw  in  t&sjteitey  rthe 
yf  a apeedy  spveraqce  between 
. them  and  a pastor  whom  they  cherish- 
And  W°y  wept  aloud,  . Tte  ,%v. 
r jWj t&  WopDS^of.thf  of  f the  qan- 

acted  a*  master  of  CerAmomcs 
^and#fundet  his,,  e*  pellent  arrange  meats, 
^ererytbiag  went  op  in  t be  most  perfect 
.prtejr*  t . M , .. 

In  the  eyepipg^  fir  Brow*£{  enter- 
tained the  . Prelates  And  Xlergyman, 
wbo  attend^dpttbf  conaecmU90»,at,  a 
^plendid  dinner  at  Gray‘s  hotel.  A- 
fmopgst  the  guests  wer^  fUo  a ppmber 


tof  taib»*-4n  hU,' abbot  <&&4roAdred  add 
fifty  persons  dined  on  the  bceasioli. 
a-  After  IheXet&orat  of  tbe  eloth— 

* Theftigbt  Rcv.  bost,  hr  n very  tnsht 
* speech,  introduced  the  first  tonhlx 
which  Iras  j-1-  *?'  r /-* 

■'  <f  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the 
other  vehentble  Prelates;*  who  bate 
datae  <ur  the  honour  of  their  presence 
this  day.*  V * *\\ 

Tte  tohst  whtYeedived  withunbbnneU' 
ed  opplftdse.  When  silence  w as  lie- 
stored — . ,:<v  . - r -'l 

The  Archbishop,- (Dr.  Kelly)1  rose 
and  rcturned  thfernks  oD  behalf  of  lute- 
self  and  his  RigbtReV.  Associatea.  His 
Grace  then  recounted  the  difficulties 
■ ; that, obstructed  hia  p^Uv  while,. ^ 
dea?  ouringto  compass,  tteuievoufly  Ao 
te  wished*  noasuosmation,  which  they 
had  that  day  the,  happiness  to  aanef* 
factfd,  and  concluded  thua  :-rMf  Lmnds 
uand  GenUemen,  the  happy,  event  which 
have  io-4ag  witnessed , » h° 
tasy.miad^ia  yary  curious  Anomaly. in 
.our  laws,  *Ao  ach  of  Padiament  has 
gifco< birth  torthia  anomalji.;  > WerChWe 
to  sandil#  die  iegjaliAwma^tttitipMtB- 
^nd^caiiaa  or  any  oUiaivenhjecl,«aod 
to  ^fsfir;  it  witb  a tentetehni r that; tit 
.ampaated  from  os-nthe  Bkhops^  ite- 
, Ufp),  it  would  te  avpooe  racaivteti  \ hpt 
yi&eyf*  to  apx-our  pames7t<MUw  bpt- 

rr“  BMiop  rio€:  Aa- 

. dagh — Thomas  Coen,  Bishop  of  jpy- 
ferb- Johh  t CaNfwahA,  JWtbep  of 
.Meartk,  ,4tt*r*^,wteild  teat  ye- 
. jected  as  an  illegal,  and  inform*) ^taCM- 
<neul(load  c tears  and  teaghter>.  Such 
is  the  eatenordia  ary  etec^of  > poaifioa. 
.Cteasti  Ateteanoe  pteond  at  ttediaad 
.of  a petition  doestnotiA  tte  least  ate* 
iU  bt*  sohjote  ttesaase  mipw^ 
it  mdl>tes4teteteedscum#ai  (cpwu- 
fmad  cheer  log)- : , ApottecvvlfW  ofaMs 
. anomaly  also  yryiwts  : itaolf  to  ,mj 
mind*  . Wcre.  f .to.  dace  yrepoaa  Ate 
health  of  Dr.  HtooiEt,  Bishop ^nl  Ar- 
.dagh,  or  of.JDr.  Bo^ee^  Bishop  of 
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Elpbiu,  1 would  be  called  a rebel — 1 
would  be  charged  with  violating  the 
law,  and  be  threatened  with  the  notice 
of  the  Attorney  General  (hear,  hear). 

I shall  not  therefore  commit  myself  by 
proposing  such  a toast.  But  then  be- 
hold the  anomaly  again.  1 will,  with 
your  permission,  propose  the  health  of 
a Bishop — whom  no  statute  docs  effect, 
(loud  cheers.}  1 give  you  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  my  soul — with  all  the  af- 
fection of  my  heart,  the  health  of— 

“ Dr.  Browne,  Bishop  of  Galway.” 

This  toast  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic applause,  which  lasted  for  sever 
a)  minutes — and  drauk  with  nine  times 
nine. 

Dr.  Browne  returned  thanks  in  a 
very  neat  address,  in  which  he  expati- 

IR^oi  the  virtues  of  the  hierarchy, 
of  which  bad  been  so  unworthily  on  bis 
part,  admitted  a member.  The  Right 
Rev.  Prelate  in  conclusion,  assured  the 
Bishops,  Clergy,  and  laity  present,  that 
nothing  should  be  wanted  of  an  ardent 
desire  on  bis  part,  to  walk  la  that 
coarse  which  was  best  'Calculated  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  bis  superiors— 
and. the  esteem  of  bis  flock— and  which 
was  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  welfare  of  bis  country. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Higgins  and  of 
Dr.  Cantwell  having  been  proposed 
and  coedially  received,  these  distin- 
guished* Prelates  severally  returned 
thanks.  • 

..  I>r.  BaowNi  then  proposed— 

r - , The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Cfotty  end  the 

jGfHege  of  Mayaepih*” 

uvThis  toaftt  -was  received*  as  it  deaerv- 

fad,  with  immense  cheering. 

The  venerable  President  rose  and 
->aeid,  that  itwsre.  ossless  to  spy  -bow 
-emrdioHy  he  thanked  the  uassrabUge— 

» 9*#*M*i  and  respeouhk — for  the 

Merit* compliment  4mt,was  paid  to 
Jb^apnelf  iudiridnahytOndAo  the  College, 
rovei^  which  he  bpd.the  happiness  to 
c pretid^  jWIM*  sincerity  .he  cooid  «*- 
apse  t4m  UkisScitm*  Prelate s^  and  the 


Clergy  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  bad 
the  honour  to  address,  that  no  com- 
pliment that  was  ever  paid  to  him,  gra- 
tified him  more  or  even  so  ranch,  as 
that  he  now  received.  A mark  of  res- 
pect so  flattering,  emanating  from  a 
source  so  distinguished,  aould  not  fail 
to  make  upon  bis  grateful  memory,  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  (cheers). 
For  the  College,  he  would  with  perfect 
truth,  say,  that  never  was  an  institu- 
tion so  maligned  by  its  enemies  (cheers)  . 

1 n that  establishment,  the  duties  of  the 
clergyman  aud  the  subject  were  dili- 
gently inculcated  Veneration  for  the 
institutions  of  the  country — reverence 
for  religion — loyalty  to  the  King,  obe- 
dience to  the  laws— and  love  for  the 
people,  were  the  principles  which  were 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  students 
at  Maynoolb  (loud  cheers).  He  (Dr. 
Grotty)  hoped  he  knew  his  duty  to  bis 
God — his  country  and  his  King  : — and 
he  never  could  conceive  how  a man 
could  be  truly  loyal  to  the  King,  with- 
out being  attached  to  his  religion  And 
his  country  (loud  cheers).  These  were 
his  opinions— these  were  the  sentiments 
entertained  in  the  College  (cheers). — 
For  his  King  he  would  lay  down  his 
life;  and  sorely,  when  that  King  seta 
brilliant  display  of  Patriotism  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  people,  in  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  and  the  establish- 
ment of  their  liberty,  there  was  not  an 
honest  heart  in  Ireland,  that  did  not 
beat  in  love  and  admiration  of  the  Sove- 
reign (loud  applause).  As  to  the 
groundless  charges  that  were  advanced 
against  the  College,  they  crumbled  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  their  own  absurd- 
ity and  falsehood  (cheers).  Begotten  in 
prejudice,  or  conceived  in  ignorance, 
they  either  recoiled  upon  their  inventors, 
or  fell — a brut  urn  fulmen  to  the  earth— 
(hear,  hear)*  Jn  Parliament  and  out  of 
it— there  were  found  enlightened  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  to  defend  the  Col- 
lege, and  to  rebnt  the  calumnies,  with 
which  its  doctrines  and  its  superiors 
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were  assailed.  But  did  not  these  char- 
ges, so  often  refuted,  carry  with  them 
an  obvious  imputation  on  the  character 
of  those  who  put  them  forth  (hear)  ? — 
There  was  no  excuse  on  the  score  of 
ignorance  to  be  pleaded  in  the  defence 
of  the  propagators  of  such  slanderous 
accusations,  against  a public  institution 
The  gates  of  the  College,  its  balls— its 
books,  its  classes — its  examinations,  were 
open  to  every  man  who  rhoosed  to  con- 
vince himself,  by  personal  observation, 
of  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the 
establishment  (loud  and  continned1  cheer- 
ing). Neither  was  it  long  since  the 
College  went  through  an  ordeal — and 
what  blot — what  alloy  conld  be  found 
attached  to  it,  after  getting  out  of  the 
crucible  (hear,  hear)  ? Willing  wit- 
nesses in  its  favonr,  were  the  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland  and  the  King's  Judges — 
men,  who  had  no  community  of  feeling 
with  the  institution,  and  who  could  have 
had  no  motive  but  one  of  pure  justice,  in 
bearing  attestation  to  its  merits  Joud 
cheers).  After  some  further  observa- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  the  venerable 
president  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great 
cheering, 

Dr.  Browne  said  he  could  not,  after 
the  admirable  speech  of  his  venerable 
friend  and  old  superior,  propose  a more 
apposite  toast  than  that  he  was  just  go- 
ing to  announce.  Gratitude  was  ever 
the  first  sentiment  of  Ihe  Irish  mind — 
the  fist  impulse  of  the  Irish  heart 
(cheers).  How  grateful,  then,  must  not 
the  Irish  nation  be  to  the  splendid  ma- 
jority, who  os  etrihehasd  the  eaemtes  of 
the  GeOrge  of  MayfiOotii  (fetor,  hear). 
TbePs  wm  owe  member  of  tint  tajurHy 
who  deserted  especial  notice.  Deemed- 
rihtot  Hat  of  patriots,  an*  dm  M 
of  one  of  to  best  min  that  ever  udsroed 
this  ooanty  the  presort  6’Ootwr  ton 
: (cbeeiof— the  frrthfid  sad  popular  art* 

- bar  to Roscommon-,  delivered  a brilli- 
ant «ad  eenvinoieg  sprteh  to defeats  bf 
Meysootb  (eheetsi)— a speech  that  did 
honour  to  hit  eonstitaeate,  service  to  Ms 


coaotry,  and  great  emdBtlo  Ids  own  heed 
aod  heart  (load  applause).  Delicacy 
afOue  prevented  Hfia  (Uar  Right  Rev. 
Bishop,)  from  detloeattng  more  at  large 
tte  rare  virtaes  of  the  O 'Conor  Don. 
Bt  woald,  thereto*,  without  father 
preface,  propose, 

^The  OXJoeor  Boa  and  the  other  dis- 
iingtiished  members , wbo  lately  trampled 
down  bigotry,  and  vindicated  the  na- 
tion's liberality  and*  honour,  by  votihg 
the  grant  to  the  College  of  If  aynootit.* 
Immense  cheering  ftr  several  minutes. 

BbWard  O’Conaoa,  Esq.,  of  Belang- 
er, having  been  loudly  called  upon, 
tfcrned*  thanks  for  the  marked  compliment 
that  was  paid  to  hie  brother,  and  to  hfe 
associates  ia  the  splendid  majority  a- 
gaSrtt  Bfr.  PkrckV Aik'S  bigoted  motion. 

The  Right  Rev.  CbuMIah  then  cafe 
ed  lor  a high  bumper.  The  toast  be  was 
about  to  propose,  needed  no  preface. 
It  spoke  for  itself  The  Press  of  Ire- 
land Was  tbs  best  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights— it  was  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberty.  A free— an  enlightened  and  an 
independent  Press,  was  to  the  state  what 
air  Was  to  the  body— the  first  ingredient 
of  vitality  and  health  (load  and  continu- 
ed appfense).  It  was  Hke  the  sun  in 
the  flrmsmenb— shedding  life  and  light 
arriri^iri  ivfesing  into  tile  public 
«M,  warmth  nod  animation*  (cheers). 
An  bmabfe  hidiridna?  he  (Dr.  fitowM) 
would  hot  approach  fife  subject  nearer 
lest  be  should  he  dansled  by  the  spfau- 
donr,  or  tombed  by  the  toys  of  the 
frmfeary  (ehsers)*  Inhere  was  one 
journal  in  particular,  which,  while 
Speaking  ef  tie  Press  generally,  be  felt 
called  u pom— hi  justice  to  tte  hhntri 
and  patriotic  proprietor — ia  justice  to 
Independence  always  displayed  byRi 
editors,  and  in  jastiea  ta  dm  dnfeto 
of  to  country,  fetotiee  ia  an' especial 
' IniMiaa  Every  eae  who  lived  ffe  this 
country,  far  five  list  tarn  years,  must  aa- 
tiripats  that  be  (the  Right  Rev.  Prelate) 
alluded  to  that  ibis,  W aeaToae  aid 
uncompromising  advocate  of  Irish  pert- 
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v>xptemtp  midi  ititopttokmh  *4 
*s*w?s  JoOMiAL , ^idat-eheeriwg',.  The 
. V iemeqgy  evkmed » by  hftefrfottd,  Mr:  £*- 
.rrtaB«,iswce  he  beeves  pVoptfetor ' of 
i»tbe%PMtnAN/  aever  ooUM be' forgotten 
vttslonffasw  XpArk  of  gratitude  "wanhed 
the  Irish  heart  (cbeom).'  And  white  he 
paid  this  trifling-  tribute 
patriots  etfrieeh  of  the  proprie- 
-tor/he  sbOokfin,  Meed,  discharge  his 
-&-4«rty\0r  Me  gratitude,  wbrfehe  not  td  fe- 
’eorfittl  feeliitg’  df  esteem  tfod  respect — 
•r  - bMtf'on  accdoot  of  hr*  public  and  pri- 
dSarteter,  which  he  entertained  for 
vooe-af'  tbe  Con  dot  tors  of  the  Freeman, 

1 ^hddkf  Mill  the  ferottr  of  his  company 
' ^thtrt-eteom^  (Mud  cheers).  Without 
' foifoer  trespass  upon  foe  kind  attention 
ceffoe  Illustrious  Prelate,  and  of  the 
‘Rettrend  and  lay  friends,  who  were  as 
" aririOQt  as  hitoself  to  quaff  a bumper  to 
’ foefoast,  he*  (Or.  Browne)  would  give, 

* Wi&  trite  finite  Uine, 

' ",  Mr.  Lavdlfe  and  Mr.  Prendergast  of 
the  PltttM list’s  JoCh^tAL,  and  the  liberal 
'"PVtes  bflrdfand.*’ 

' rJ  Mr.  PltBrtDERCAttr  returned  thanks* 
and  whs  received  in  (he  most  flattering 
manner.-  ' ' ” / 

f r *Br.  Browne  nett  proposed — ■ 

1 “ The  Memory  of  the  late  O’Cohor 
Hon*  ' ; 

The  toast  was  drunk  in  profound  and 
"respectful  silence. 

Mrf  O’Cojjor  of  Belangar,  returned 
*'  foanks. 

J,j  M The  Clergy  and  infant  diocese  , of 
’ Galway.** 

* ^ The  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  returned  thanks, 
and  assured  the  company  how  delight- 

" ed  the  clergy  and  people  of  .Galway 
were,  to  have  such  a Bishop  as  the 
^ eminent  Prelate,  whose  guest  that  .even- 
ing he  was*  To  the  Right  Rev.  Pre- 
late he  wpold,  in  the  native  of  Galway, 
assure  a cordial  reception  in  his  new 
see  fcheers  ) 

' Several  other  toasts  were  drunk,  and 
the  company  separated,  filled  with  joy 
and  delight  at  the  urbanity  and  amiabi* 


dHy  fT-fte  Bight  Bet.  host  dhting  the 
- evening. ' * k 1 ‘ * 

The  Ret.  - Ttonofoy  O'ComeR.  *bf 
Waterford,  has  b#eb  up poi utefl  Pro fte- 
sor  of  Tbtectogy  rn  foe  Irish  College 'of 
•Wns.*-'  ” ‘ * 

WRTflSr 

November  W,  the  Lady  of  the  Hop. 
P.  Stour  ton,  of  a daughter,  ' 

"On  the  3rd  Init.  at  TratnOre,  the  tody 
’ of  Plerse  C.Barron,  Rsq.pf  a daughter. 

OBITUARY. . " , 

On  the  30th  ult  in  CoTeraintu  ‘ aged 
51,  Daniel  O'Kane,  Esq.,  Th«s  fcgMy 
respected  and  regrt  tied  gentleman  Wps 
the  leading*  Roman  Cathol^/jn^tha 
county  or  Londonderry.  . 

At  BaUyueety.in  the  county  l^paerick, 
Rev.  Michael  Barry,  CafooKc  Curate. 

October  29,  in  London,  at  Sardin- 
ian House,  Lincoln’s  Ipn  Fields,  the 
Rev.  Hichard  Bioderiek.  This  pious 
' and  exemplary  priest  was  a native  pf 
London.  was  sent. to  Douay  CoL 
lege  at  an  early  age  for  education. 
The  course  of  bis.  studies  wa<s  fprscpne 
time  interrupted,  by  the  calarpityof  (,tye 
French  revolution.  He  was  onC;,of  ib« 
Students,  who.  when  the  Cqljegp  se- 
questered by  revolutionary  vip|eqc£ ,.jn 
1793,  were  arrested  and  sent,  to  tjw 
prison  of  Dourlens ; aqd  /endured  all j]je 
hardships  of  that  b»priso.|un?pt»  til  lib© 
general  release  of  th£  College.  ,jn  l/V(5 
On  bis  return  to  England,  Mr  4rude(*$k 
resumed  hiq  studies,  at  ^l)e  Cultfgr.  .of 
Old  Crepp.  wUsre^^a^d^®^ 
priest.  Sppn,  big  qrdii^tifjfc^be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  chapWi^.-of 
the  Sardinian  embassy,  iy  fop.  p^cpfnt 
Chapri  at  Line’s  Jnp  fields  lu.tbw 
prduouf  situation,  by  cqn  liquid  iW't 
thirty  yeaj;s,  rpspv.cted  qnd  bslov^d  by 
c a}l  ^bp  ,Vsey.  htift,  d^cb^rgjng.  fa^i- 
fnjly^  but,  without  psteotation,  all<  the 
duties  of  an  able#  indefatigable,  and  w- 
t postqUu  mis^ippyfi  but  pq^nlp4y. 

tingubhed  for  bis  affection  and  charity 
, to  the  poor.  He  proposed  to  himself  thn 
maxim  of  St  Bernard,  as  the  rule  of  hi* 
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missionary  labours Valid  exemplified  it 
in  practice.  Bona  mater  charxias  in 
' Pastor e.  Cum  arrptit  mxtie  est ; cum 
blanditur  simplex  est;  pit  solet  seevire , 
sine  dolo  mule  ere.  patienter  irasci, 
humiliter  indignari.  Qn  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, a solemn  dirge  and  high  mass 
Were  Sung,  for  the  repose  of  bis  souf,  in 
the  Sardinian  cbnpel,  by  his  surviving 
fellow  chaplains,  pr detente  corpore. 1 The 
.sanctuary  was  hang  with  black.  On  the  - 
coffin  were  the  chalice,  paten,  and  stole, 
the  emblems  of  his  order  and  dignity. 
The  Bishops,  a great  number  of  the * 
’London  Clergy,  and  an  overflowing  con- 
gregation attended,  notwithstanding  the  • 
unfavourable  state*  of  the  weather,  to 
•shew  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  pastor,  and  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Hi* 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of 
4he  Catholic  Chapel  of  Moorfields.  Mr, 
Broderick  was,  we  understand,  in'  his 
sixty-first  year. 

Died,  on  Sunday,  October  80;  at 
Dundee,  very  suddenly,  the  Rt  Rev. 
Alexander  Paterson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of 
Cybistra  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
'Eastern  district  in  Scotland.  The  fu- 
neral obsequies  of  this  lamented  prelate 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
in  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  Edinburgh, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  ritual.  The  ceremony  was 
grand  and  imposing.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  a.  nr.,  a numerous  train  of  Cler- 
gy, among  whom  we  recognised  Cardi- 
nal Latil,  Bishops  Kyle  and  Scott,  and 
the  learned  ,Abb4  Dubois,  entered  the 
*€hapel  from  the  vestry,  on  the  gospel 
side  of  the  altar,  preceded  by  the  usual 
"attendants,  all  habited  in  their  respec- 
tive dresses.  On  a platform, 'immedi- 
ately before  the  altar,  was  placed  the 
coffin,  containing  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  deceased,  surmounted  with  his  ai- 


tre'ttnd  crosier,  and  the  dthferre takings 
of  episcopal  dignity.  SevedaHesent- 
cbeons  of  various  device*;  were  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  pal  pit,  'fee. 
which  weire  hung  with  black  cloth. 
'Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Mt. 
Reid  of : Dumfries,  formerly  the  senior 
pastor  of  tiie  Catholic  congregation  of 
this  city,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 
doch as  deacon/  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M’&ay  as  sub- deacon.  After  mass,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beidenoch  delivered  a short 
but  well-suited  discourse,  in  which  ha  ■> 
gave  a concise  account  of  the  Bifchnpfr~ 
life,  and  referring  to  the  suddenness  of 
bis  death,  made  a most  appropriate  al- 
lusion to  the  pestileutal  scourge  which 
has  reached  our  shores.  In  orders  to  * 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  the' 
necessity  of  being  always  prepared ' for  - 
death.  The  remains  of  the  late  Prelate 
were  thereafter  deposited  in  a <•  vault,  on  5 
the  epistle  side  of  the  altar  ^ within  tife- 
sanctuary,  with  the  accustomed  formal- 
ities. The  choir  was  very  deficient. 
The  Chapel  was  pretty  crowded,  and! 
we  observed  several  Protestants  of-  dis- 
tinction present. 

October  18,  in  London,  John  Tfcm- 
pest,  Esq*  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-- 
'atdaw,  third  surviving*  non  of  the  late 
Stephen  Tempest,  Esq.  of  Broughton* 
Hall  in  the  county  of  York*  aged  thirty-,' 
two  years.*  His  body  was  interred  in  1 
one  of  the  vaults  of  the  Catholic  Chapel, . 
Moorfields. 

October  96,  at  Prebtony'Mrv  John*1 
Pllkington,  aged  56.  ;v*  * 

At  Sunderland,  cou  nty  * of  D ox  ham,  04  1, 
Monday,  the  14th  of  Nevember, , Mr., 
Ralph  Howe,  aged  seventy^tbree. 

At  k the  Moor  houses, . near  North. 
Shields,  oo  the  8th  * of ’October*  Mfiry,, 
widow  of  Mr.  Joseph  Turpin,  tbnneeiyr , 
ofBickworth. 

R:  L P.. 
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(concluded.) 

V. 

POblic  Events  regarding  the  Catholics  till  the  time  op 
Doctor  Cballoker’s  decease. 

1. — Persecutions — 2 The  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Catholics  in  1778 
—3.  The  Riots  of  1780. 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  enactments,  which  formed  the 
sanguinary  part  of  the  Penal  code  against  the  English  Catholics, 
filially  closed.  The  last  victim  to  these  Laws,  was  Doctor  Oliver 
Plunkett,  who  suffered  at  Tyburn,  in  the  year  1691. 

From  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  was 
gradually,  though  slowly,  ameliorated ; but,  even  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  and  his  Sturat  successor,  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them.  The  act  of  Constructive  Recusancy,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Geo.  I.  was  that,  which,  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
the  English  Catholics  most  sensibly  felt.  The  punishment  of  recu- 
sancy was  penal  in  the  extreme  ; and  persons,  objecting  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  might  be  subjected  to  all  the 
penalties  and  horrors  attendant  on  recusancy,  merely  by  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy,  when  tender- 
ed to  them.  It  added  to  the  penal  nature  of  this  law,  that  the  oath 
might  be  tendered,  *t  the  mere  will  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with- 
out any  previous  information,  or  complaint  before  a magistrate,  or  any 
other  preliminary  proceeding.  This  statute  had  a silent  but  dreadful 
VOL*  i.  no*  12.  4 v 
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operation.  It  left  Catholics  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  wbowishedte 
injure  or  insult  them.  Frequently,  they  were  withheld  by  it  from  as- 
serting the  rights,  which  the  law  had  left  them : and  even  from  urging 
pretensions,  which  were  not  subjects  of  legal  cognisance.  It  depressed 
them  so  much  below  them  ^legitimate  rank  hr  society,  diabtfcy  tfawUy 
entered  With  the  look  or  atlthde  of  freemen,  into  fte'mietisp.of 
their  Protestant  neighbours.  “Such  was  their  situation,"  to  avail 
myself  of  Mr.  Burke’s  strong,  but  justexpressions,  “ that  they  not 
only  shrunk  from  the  frowns  of  a stern  magistrate,  but  were  obliged 
to  fly  from  their  very  species  ; a kind  of  universal  subserviency,  that 
made  the  very  servant  behind  their  chair  the  arbiter  of  their  Ihroftaad 
fortunes.”  The  present  writer  has  often  heard  his  fethteXIlWM, 
that  hit  father  used  to  tell  his  eons,  that,  dreadful  as  thef  situation 'Of 
the  g-ngKah  Catholics  was  in  bis  time,  it  bore  no  co*np*rie««#sdfceir 
situation  in  the  time  of  Oates’  plot : such  were  the  horrofrs  of  that  pe- 
riod, that  those,  who  had  witnessed  them,  could  not  endure  their  being 
recalled  to  their  recollection.  The  writer  can,  in  his  turn,  andbonfeio 
the  youth  of  -the  present  day,  that  they  can  form  no  idea  of  the. state 
of  depression  of  the  English  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 

George  III.  and  during  the  ten  first  years  which  followed  it. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Second,  was  the  first  reign,  after  the  re- 
formation, in  which  no  law  was  enacted  against  the  Catholics.  , The 
writer  has  not  found  an  instance,  in  which,  from  the  time  of  that  Mo- 
narch's accession  to  the  throne,  any  proceeding  was  had  against  any 
Catholic  for  actual  Recusancy  : but  their  Priests  were  often  persecuted, 
sometimes  imprisoned,  and  could  only  avoid  these  inflictions  by  de- 
parting out  of  the  kingdom,  or  by  removing  to  a remote  part  of 

* '•  “ ' i • - '•  • *}p . 

].— Persecutions  of  the  Catholics  in  the  time  of  Doctor  Challoneri 

It  is  observable,  that,  in  1729,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Geo. 
II.  Matthew  Atkinson,  a Missionary  Priest,  died  in  Hurst  Castle,  af- 
ter an  imprisonment  in  it,  during  thirty  years,  for  the  mere  exercise  of 
liis  missionary  functions. 

At  the  time,  to  which  the  subject  has  now  brought  us,  Mr.  Payne, 
whose  trade  and  zeal  on  these  occasions  acquired  for  him  the  name 
of  “ the  Protestant  Carpenter,”  indicted  several  persons  for  assisting 

at  Mass.  •- 

The  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  Discountenanced  the 

proceedings,  and  juries  were,  with  great  difficulty,  induced  to  find  the 
bills.  After  they  were  found,  warranto  were  obtained  against  the  per- 
sons indicted,  and  they  were  taken  into  custody.  Such  prosecutions 

. i : .-  .1  j 
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wire  frequently  instituted  between  the  year  1705,  and  the  year  17G8. 
One  was  brought  against  Doctor  Ch  all  oner.  From  the  difficulty,  of 
establishing,  by  proper  evidence,  the  facts  to  be  proved,  and  from  the 
extreme  unwillingness  of  Juries,  Magistrates,  and  Judges  to  convict 
the  persons  accused,  Doctor  Challoner  and  others  escaped : but  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  The  Rev.  IVfi*.  John  Baptist  Malony,  being 
convicted  of  saying  Mass,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Janies  Dillon,  and  four  other  Priests  were  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  saying  Mass  : the  fact  was  proved,  but 
their  Counsel  alleged,  that,  to  establish  the  charge,  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  two  preliminary  circumstances  : that,  what  they  6aid,  was 
Mass,  and  that  they  had,  previously  to  their  saying  it,  been  ordained 
Priests.  As  there  was  no  witnesses  to  prove  either  of  these  facts,  the 
acquitted.  The  same  point  was  urged  by  the  counsel 
Wthe  Rev.  Mr.  James  Webb,  who  was  tried  on  the  25th  June,  1768, 
m the  King’s  Bench,  before  Lord  Mansfield ; the  case  was  argued  on 
each  side  with  ability.  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  his  judgment  at 
great  length.  He  said,  that,  “ all  the  twelve  judges  had  been  con- 
sulted on  the  point ; and  that  they  had  all  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the 
Statutes  were  so  worded,  that,  in  order  to  convict  a man  upon  them, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  first  proved  to  be  a Priest  ; and 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  proved  that  he  had  said  Mass.” 

‘ Not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  Mr.  Payne  indicted  Mr;  James 
Talbot,  the  Co-adjator  of  Bishop  Challoner,  for  saying  Mass : he  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  escaped  for  want  of  evidence. 

J'1  Oil  an  enquiry  made  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  in  1780,  respecting 
the  execution  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics,  he  found  that 
the  single  Office  of  Dyneley  and  Ashmall,  Attornies-at-Law  ita  Gray's 
Inn,  had  defended  more  than  twenty  Priests  under  such  persecutions, 
and  that,  greatly  to  their  honour,  they  had  generally  defended  them 
gratuitously.  5 1 

’ In  the  mea&fi&e,’  the  double  land  tax  continued  ' to  be  levied  ; 
iffce  laws,  which  deprived  the  Catholics  of  their  landed  property  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  were  sometimes  enforced ; and,  in  other  respects,  the 
Catholics  were  subject  to  inconceivable  hardships  and  contumely. 

,f*  In  all  these  transactions,  Doctor  Challoner  conducted  himself  with 
‘jj^reat  prudence  and  firmness.  Scanty  as  was  his  income,  he  was  the 
chief  refuge  of  the  persecuted  priests.  The  expences  attending  the 
prosecutions  of  them,  their  imprisonments,  removals,  concealments, 
and  other  vexations,  were  almost  always  discharged  by  him  ; he  de- 
frayed them  with  kindness,  and  in  a manner,  that  shewed  how  greatly 
he  honoured  the  sufferers  in  their  sufferings  and  wants. 
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2. The  Act  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  English  Catholics  in  1778. 

The  last  attempt  to  deprive  Catholics  of  their  landed  property  on 
account  of  their  religion,  was  made  by  a near  Protestant  relation  of 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  a Catholic  lady  in  the  North  of  England,  who  attempt- 
ed to  deprive  her  of  her  jointure,  under  the  Statute  of  the  10  and  11 
William  III.  Her  Counsel  found  her  case  remediless  at  law.  By  the 
advice  of  a respectable  and  powerful  neighbour,  she  procured  a bill  for 
her  relief  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Camden,  on 
reading  her  petition,  declared  himself,  without  hesitation,  an  advocate 
of  her  cause;  and,  in  the  speech,  which  he  made  on  the  occasion,  was 
eminently  great.  When  he  spoke  of  the  hardness  of  her  case,  the 
harshness  of  the  laws,  which  produced  it,  and  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics on  the  humanity  of  the  House  for  their  repeal,  he  was  heard 
with  an  unanimous  burst  of  applause : it  sounded  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  produced  a corresponding  sensation. 

Availing  themselves  of  this,  and  some  circumstances,  which  dis- 
posed the  government  to  favour  them,  the  Catholics,  in  1778,  present- 
ed a petition  to  his  Majesty.  It  was  framed  by  Mr.  Burke,  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  several 
English  Commoners  for  the  English ; and  by  Lord  Linton  and  several 
Scottish  Commoners  for  the  Scots.  It  was  graciously  received.  A 
Bill  was  accordingly  framed,  and  brought  into  the  House  by  Sir 
George  Saville;  he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dunning,  and  it  passed  both 
houses  without  opposition. 

The  legal  operation  of  this  act  was  very  limited.  It  repealed  the 
clause  of  the  10  and  1 1 William  III.,  which  disabled  the  English  Ca- 
tholics from  taking  land  by  descent  or  purchase,  and  some  clauses  in 
the  same  act,  which  related  to  the  apprehension  of  Bishops  and 
Priests ; and  which  subjected  them,  and  the  Catholics,  who  kept 
schools  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  All  the  other  clauses  of  the  act 
of  King  William,  and  all  the  pains,  penalties  and  disabilities  inflicted 
by  other  acts,  remained  in  all  their  force  against  the  Catholics.  But, 
although  the  legal  benefits,  which  the  Catholics  derived  from  the  act, 
were  limited,  the  advantages,  which  they  derived  from  it,  in  other 
respects,  were  both  substantial  and  extensive.  It  shook  the  general 
prejudice  against  them  to  its  centre:  it  disposed  their  neighbours  to 
think  of  them  with  kindness ; it  led  the  public  to  view  their  preten- 
sions to  further  relief  with  a favourable  eye,  and  it  restored  to  them  a 
thousand  indescribable  charities  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social 
life,  which  they  had  seldom  experienced.  No  Catholic,  who  recollects 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  will  ever  forget  the  general  anxiety  of  the 
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body,  while  it  was  in  its  progress  through  Parliament,  or  the  smile 
and  friendly  greeting,  with  which  his  Protestant  neighbour  met  him, 
the  day  after  it  had  passed  into  a law. 

The  boon  however  was  burthened  with  an  oath.  Every  such  oath, 
so  far  as  it  requires  from  Catholics  a solemn  profession  of  moral  or 
civil  principle  not  required  from  any  other  subject,  is  felt  by  them  as  an 
humiliation.  Still,  as  the  oath,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  contain- 
ed nothing  offensive  to  their  religious  principles,  and  their  friends  ad- 
vised them  to  submit  to  it  as  a necessary  sacrifice  to  popular  prejudice, 
they  acquiesced  in  it,  and  the  oath  was  taken  universally. 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  it  were  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  it  was  communicated  to  the  four  Vicars  Aposto- 
lic, and  acquiesced  in  by  them  all.  Lord  Petre  and  some  other 
Gentlemen  waited  on  Bishop  Challoner,  and  put  it  into  his  hands. 
He  perused  it  with  great  deliberation,  and  explicitly  sanctioned  it 
He  observed,  however,  that  (t  it  contained  some  expressions  contrary 
to  the  Roman  style ; that  these  might  create  difficulties  at  Rome,  if 
Rome  were  consulted  upon  it  before  hand : but  that  Rome  would  not 
object  to  the  oath  after  the  Bill  was  passed.”  He,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  the  Gentlemen,  who  waited  upon  him,  “ to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary delay  in  procuring  the  act.”  Doctor  Cballoner’s  advice  did 
not  proceed  from  Lie  entertaining  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  authori- 
ty of  the  See  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  matters  of  faith  or  discipline; 
but  because  he  saw,  that  the  oath  was  perfectly  free  from  reasonable 
objection,  and  felt,  that,  as  it  contained  an  unequivocal  denial  of  the 
Pope’s  divine  right  to  temporal  power,  the  Pope  would  not  give  a 
formal  sanction  to  it. 

3.~-The  Riots.. 

Although  the  act  of  the  year  1778,  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  with  unanimity,,  andbap* 
parently,  at  least,  with  the,  general  applause  of  the  nation,  some  asso- 
ciations were  almost  immediately  formed  in  England  ; and  a multi- 
tude of  others  were  formed  in  Scotland  to  obtain  its  repeal.  They 
ended  in  the  RtioU,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the  year  1780.  The  par* 
titulars  of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  The  best  account  of 
them,  which  the  writer  has  yet  seen,  is  in  thorlate  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard/g 
Biographical  Account  of  Doctor  Challener. 

The  first  symptoms  of  them  appeared  in  the  close,  of  the  month  of 
May,  1780;  but  the  asoociators  had  previously  often  met ; and  the 
tone  and  proceedings  of » the  meetings  had  long  been  a subject  of  «u- 
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the  CodAnoris  House,  trailed  it  on  the  'floor,  to  shew  the  *hai 


'the  Petitioners ; “Pooh!1’  Lord  George  Gordon  exclaimed,  **what  is 
all  -this  ? With  a great  'deitKbf  palling,  the  pte&ibn  Seems  to  extend 
from  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  door  of  the  house.  In  a few  days, 
Sir,  I shall  present  you*  the  petition  of  the  Protestant  Association'. 
<Itf  Will  extend,  Sir,  from  your  chair  to 'a  window  at  Whitehall,  tfiai 
Kings  should  often  think  of.”  ~ < * _ * ' 

' 5 O ii  FHdagj?  thh  2nd  of  June,  after  long  scenes  of  devastation  add 
iiOt,*  » party  of  the  rioter^  were  proceeding  to’  Doctor  Chill  oner’s 
Mile  m Glocee ter-«  treet,  Queen-square,  about  eleveh  o’clock  at  night. 
His  Chaplains  awakened  him  from  his  sleep,  and  persuaded  Kink,  with 
great  ffiffioulty*  to retire  to  the  house  of  a friend,' m which  it  vWis  sdp- 
posdd-he  whuld  *beiu  greater  safety.  'Thenext  day  he  Was  conveyed 
i^tHelklttMii.  Sftawhood,  of  Smithfield,  to  his  country  Seat  at  Finch- 
ley, hear  Highgate:  but  even  thebe,  Doctor  ^Challoner'  was  not 
thought  to  be  in  sufficient1  sectirfty/and*  a still  farthOr  rOmoval  'was 
Contemplated,  hut  he  himsdlf  objected  to 'it,  and  continued ‘Wifi  hi?. 
'Mawhood.  / 

( In' the  midst  of  these  trying  scenes  h#  never  lost'hi#  Kfc 

confidence  in  God,  or  the  pious  ;ser€bity  of  his  thind.  ’ Aftei*a  few 
dfiiye;he  was  restored  tb  bis  fiock.  Those,  Who  Wi^h  td  the  true 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  rioters,  should  pOTuse,  **  '^cdtMnd s 'bpptfsiiion  tb 
the  Popish  Bill*  Edinburgh,  ‘8ho.  pHSitedfor  {t)dvid  'Pbiei^dit,  I 80$. 

' t ■ T n.t-  /•  ^ r >*»**  *itf**M  *■!»«*  I df’-tflF* 
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> > Docto* ^CfiAWyowtia'u  Death:  4 ^ 

1,:  • • ’ ' 

We  shall  now  present  our  reader^ — 1.  With  ike  Titles  of  doctor 
Chall&ner’s  Publications  {Editions  6f  those  marked  "*  dre  now^h 

print)— 2.  With Mervdti&tislipon  some  of  them  ^3.  His  death.  s * 

. . . > t|  ■ M , -fl  * I .-.a  - <*  -f'  ° 

■ ■ • 1 ] ' ••  * «/»  ■ > ' I '*• 

t . v-  if  k . v v . \ , . ■?  . - v,  ,**-,,*•  .;!•«* 

*1.  Think  Well  On’t.  Written  at  Doway  College . [ r . *' 

* 2 . Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  Contained  in  the  - Profession 

-• ' v:bf  FMii&ToptmwlVs IMfti * ♦ r-  J J -li  i-  MV  : ‘ i * 

*3.  A‘  short  History  of  the  first  hegihning  find  progress  of  the  Protest- 
ant Religion,  gathered  "bar  Wf  * the  bestProtestent  Writer*;  <1788. 
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testant  Religion*.  1*734.  ...  > r *** 

*5.  The  Touchstone  of  the  New  Religion.  1734,  • * 

*6.  The  Young  Gentleman  instructed  in  the  Grounds  of  his  Religion 
178$.  i 

7.  The  Unerring  Authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Matters  of 

Faith..  * 

8.  A Specimen  of  the  Spirit  of  Dissenting  Teachers.  178th 

*9.  A Cathohc  Christian  Instructed  in  the  Sacraments,  Sacrifice,  Ce- 
remonies and  Observances  of  the  Catholic  Rehgton.  1787. 

Jft.  A Rheima  Testament,  folio,  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  F.  Blytb, 
with  Annotations  and  Proofs  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  the  Holy  Fathers,/  and .p  ceftous  CenkovenrialJih 
dex. . 1738. 

*11.  Memoirs  of  the  .Missionary, Priests  and  other  persons,  of  both 
„ •,  sex***  who  have  suffered  Death  or  Imprisonment  in  England,  on 

..  account  of  their  religion,  from  the  year  1577,  fill  the  endt  cf  the 
lej^of  KjpgCharWell.  1741.  . ' v«* 

*12. . The  Grounds  of  the.  Old  Region.  1742. 

18.  A fetter  to  a Friend  concerning  the  Infallibility  of  the  Chordt  of 
Christ.  1743. 

*14.  Bririwia  Sapqta,  or  the  Lures  of  the,  moat  celebrated  English 
„ Irish, and  Scottish  Samts.  1745.  , . *t  c«  ^ . ’«tt  •.  .r  * 

*15.  A New  Edition  of  the  Dojvay  B*bte>witb  Annotations**  1749-5CK 
If,  Remarks  }vg  J7U.  • 

17.  Instructions  and  JuhttUft.  1751 

*18.  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  1753. 

19.  Mandate  to  the  Clergy,  5th  Qct  1753,  on  occasion  of  a Breve 

Pontificium  of  Ben.  XIY.  . . \ 

20.  The  I4^°f  inp^fMnjnssit  .Sau4sfof  the  Qriftfial  Deserts. 

1755. 

$].  The  Life  of  ^ Thefesp.  1757,  .4 

*22f  A Caveat  against  the  Methodist?*.  17,60,  ; , : . . 

23.  Tha  City  of  God,  of  the  ?few  To9tement.  l76Qi  . , , t 

24.  Memorial  of  Ancient  British  Piety.  1761. 

*25.  The  Morality  of  the  GospeL  1762. 

*26.  The  Devotion  of  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary  truly  represent- 
ed. 1764.  t 

27.  TheRul^s  of  a Holy  Lite,  1766.  ; . . > 

*28.  Abstract  of  the  History  of  th?  PW  tifid  Naif  Testament.  1767. 
*29.  The  Garden  of  fte  jSqul*  1^%  * • < . * - 

30^  Shortj  Dmly,  Ex^rcisfs  pf  t^B  Devout  Christian. . 1767, 
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32.  Exhortations  to  Paschal  Communion.  1767: 

*83.  Translations  of  the  Inrifatiotf  of  Christ.  1744. 

*84.  — ■ — — »— i— — —Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  ' 

*85.  — ■■  ■ Introduction  to  a Devout  Life,  by  St.  Frauds 

- * of  Sales.  1702. ' ' ' M - ; 

*36.  - — — .of  Boudon’s  Treatise,  "God  alotte.”  1765. 

*37,  »■  - : ."God  every  where 

present.”  1706. 

The  Date*  of  the  Following  are  not  recorded. 

*88.  A New  Edition  of  the  **  Whole  Manual.”"  • ^ l*  ,J 

89.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

*46.  Abridgment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  or  first  Catechism. 

*41.  The  Fapist  Misrepresented  and  Represented;  abridged  from 
4;t  -Mr/Gotber.  - 4 | ' ’ 1 

42.  And  A New  Year’s  Gift  at  the  beginning  of  every  New  Year. 

. ■ • * 2.}  - V.  ^ J 

Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  some  of  these  Work*. — 1.  The  Memoir*  of 
Missionary  Priests — 2.  Dr.  Ckalloner's  Statement  in  his  " Grounds 
of  the  Old  Religion,"  of  the  Question  dn  the  Validity  of  tkt  Ordina- 
tions in  the  English  Protestant  Church — Ws  Translations  of  the 
Bible — Some  observations  on  (he  Vulgate. 

> - ■ i — t ' • ‘ ■ 

1.  The  most  valuable  of  these  works,  is  Doctor  Challoner's  " Me- 
moirs of  the  Missionary  Priests  and  others,  who  suffered  death  or  im- 
prisonment in  England,  on  account  of  their Religion, from  1577,  totke 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  To  this  work  we  are  principaUy  in- 
debted for  what  we  know  of  the  sufferings  of  the  H61y  persons,  whose 
admirable  fortitude  mid  constancy  in  torments  and  death,  for  their 
conscientious  adherence  to7 the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  did  them  s^ 
much  honour,  and  threw  a"  lustre  *on  the  cause  for;  which  they  died. 
Doctor  Challoner  was  indefatigable1  incottectmg'  memorials  of  them. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  he  done?  the  treasures  ah  Burton  Constable  ate 
not  yet  exhausted,  and  other  repositories  will  afford  abundant  glean- 
ings. Both  the  professional  and  literary  researches  of  the  present 
writei*  have  convinced  him,that  W are  not  yetr  apprised  of  the  extent 
either  of  the  grievousness  or  miseries,  which  our  ancestors  endured  for 
their  adherence  td  their  I'etigion.  Most  religions1  have  persecuted : 
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but,  after  reading  these  Memoirs,  and  hearing  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Clare,  that,  “ with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  old  families,  the  whole 
of  Ireland  has  been  confiscated  once,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion oi  it  has  beeu  confiscated  twice,  or,  perhaps,  thrice  in  the  course 
of  a century,”— we  may  doubt  whether  more  skilful  or. more  barbarous 
persecutors  have  existed,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country,  than  those, 
who  devised  or  executed  the  persecutions,  which  the  English  and  Irish 
Catholics  have  sustained  for  their  religion. 

2.  In  his  “ Grounds  of  the  Old  Religion ,”  Doctor  Challoner  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Ordinations  of  the  English 
Protestant  Clergy,  which  was,  at  that  time,  a subject  of  farm  contro- 
versy. In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  validity  of  them  had 
been  Btrenuou6ly  contested  by  Doctor  Harding  and  Doctor  Stapleton, 
and  as  strenuously  supported  by  Doctor  Jewell  and  Doctor  Horn . 
Several  subsequent  publications  kept  the  controversy  alive.  In  1723, 
Father  Courayer,  a.Cauou  regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  Librarian  of 
that  Community,  published  his  f*  Dissertation  on  the  validity  of  Eng - 
lish  Ordinations .”  Replies  to  it  were  published  by  the  AhU  Gervaise} 
Father  Hardouin , the  Abbe  Fennell , Father  Tuns  tall,  and  Father  Le 
Quito  : the  Reply  of  Father  Le  Quien  was  confessedly  the  best.  Dr. 
Courayer  published  a general  answer  to  all  these  works,  by  “ A De~ 
fence  of  his  Dissertation and  removed  to  England.  There  he  was 
much  caressed,  a Doctor’s  Degree  was  conferred,  and  au  annual  pen- 
sion of  £200.  was  settled  upon  him.  Hi-  defeuce  was  thought  to 
discover  sentimeuts  too  favourable  to  the  Church  oi  England.  It  was 
condemned  by  M,  dc  Belzuncc,  the  Bishop  ot  Marseilles}  by  twenty 
Prelates  assembled  at  Paris  in  1727,  by  the  Council  ot  Embrun,  and 
finally,  by  Benedict  XI I L The  Ring  of  France,  by  an  Arret  of 
Council,  ordered  all  the  Doctor’s  works  to  he  burned.  He  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Abbot  of  Genevieve  : some  advances  even,  which 
were  made  by  him  to  Brachman,  the  schismatical  Archbishop  <j>f 
Utrecht,  were  rejected.  1701),  he  published,  as  his  final  defence  oi 
himself  and  hk  works,  “ An  Historical  and  Apologetical  relation  of 
his  conduct,  with  justificatory  documents.”  Still  lie  professed  limi- 
self  a Catholic,  and  frequented,  when  he  was  in  London,  a Catholic 
Chapel ; but  Doctor  Clmlloner  directed  that  he  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  When  Doctor  Courayer  was  in  the 
country,  he  frequented  a Protestant  Church.  His  subsequent  publica- 
tions were  still  more  objectionable;  some  of  his  writings,  published 
after  his  decease,  shew  that  he  had  few  settled  principles  of  yeligion. 

Fir  u the  appellants  from  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  en; 
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deavoured  to  propagate  his  principles  among  the  English  Catholics ; 
« but,1'  to  transcribe  the  words  of  M.  Picot,  a well  informed  French 
writer,  “ he  found  the  English  Catholics  faithful  Sons  of  the  Churchy 
the  more  firm  in  their  faith,  as  they  perceived  in  the  multitude  of  sects 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  an  evident  proof  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending those,  who  quit  the  centre  of  unity.  They  repelled  the  insi- 
nuations of  the  Doctor/*  In  1729,  d’Etemare  and  le  Grot,  two  emi- 
nent appellants  arrived  in  London,  with  the  hope  of  spreading  among 
the  English  Catholics  the  Jansenian  principles,  which  had  fructified  so 
well  in  Holland  ; but  they  only  found  Pastors  and  flocks  walking 
with  simplicity  in  the  road  of  submission  to  the  Church. 

3.  Doctor  Challoner’s  Edition  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible , 
leads  us  to  notice  the  unmerciful  exaggerations  of  some  Anti- Catholics, 
of  the  restraints,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  imposes  on  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  vernacular  languages  by  the 
Laity.  If  the  readers  of  these  pages  will  peruse  the  writers  u Essay 
on  this  subject ,”  published  with  his  “ Confessions  of  Faith,' 9 they  will 
find  a complete  refutation  of  this  calumny.  It  has  been  carried  so  far, 
as  to  have  made  it  the  common  belief  of  Protestants,  that  withholding 
the  Bible  from  the  general  body  of  the  faithful  is  The  Buie,  and  the 
liberty  to  read  it,  The  Exception  tw Wteitd*  match  bmiMfcg 4t ■Qntub 
Btty,  that  the  withholding  of  it  is  tbe  exceptim^^oad^tib  Liber iiof 
Rule.  -Vi  wau 

It  is  observable,  that  there  wasnotyfafkirope,  aekigie*rii4bi«ftl  Na- 
tion m which  several  versions  of  tbe  Bibte,  iu  the  nation*^  language, 
had  not  been  published  before  the  Reformation  was  iatrodlaotdWito 
As  to  England,  there  were  many  Anglo-Saxon  verefoasnef*  dffltirtwrtu 
parts,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  “Tbe^wbole*  Biblftjtf* 
says  Sir  Thomas  More, 46  Was,  by  vii^u8  and>leaimeidii9en^^ 
ed  into  the  English  tonga*,  and  by good  and  goodly  people, withude*** 
votion  and  eoberness,  well  and  reverently  read/*  Doctor  Lewkyu* 
his  preface  to  his  edition  of  WiokMe*s  Bible,  mentions  two 
translations  of  parts  of  the  BiWe,  still  existing  in  ttmilifiicript^  and^aaau 
terior  to  Wickliffe.  1 , k- 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  saw  a booksellers  list  of  twenty-two^ 
different  editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  in  tile* 
English  language,  which  had  been  published  by  tiie  Englfeh  CatholieW' 
since  the  Reformation:  - . » 

The  first  of  these  was  an  English  Vernon  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  in  1582,  by  the  Clergy  of  the  English  College  at  Boway, 
then  re  siding  at  Rheims,  in  one  volume,  4to.  Their  translation  of  the 
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Old  Testament  was  published  at  Doway,  in  1009  and  1610,  in  two 
volumes  of  the  same  size.  Doctor  Challoner  published,  in  1749,  and 
1750,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  a new  edition,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  from  the  versions,  which  we  have  mentioned,  with  some 
alteration  in  the  text  and  some  notes. 

4.  The  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible  is  often  mentioned  ; 
but  what  this  translation  really  is,  does  not  always  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficiently attended  to. 

1.  It  is  not  the  Intcrpretatio  Itala,  to  which  St.  Augustine  gave 
the  preference  over  other  versious,  on  account  of  its  greater  literal 
adherence  to  the  text,  and  its  greater  perspicuity.  This  version  has 
long  disappeared. 

2.  Sf.  Jerome  $ own  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek,  is  the  real  stock  of  the  present  translation  of  it. 

3.  The  text  of  this  translation  was  extremely  disfigured  and  cor- 
rupted in  the  middle  ages.  On  the  revival  of  letters,  many  persons  of 
learning  endeavoured  to  procure  a new  and  correct  edition  of  the  New 
Testament ; the  edition  then  in  commou  U6e  was  called  the  V ulgate 
Edition.  It  was  declared,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  be  the  Authentic 
Edition  of  the  Church : that  is,  inerrant,  where  the  dogma  of  faith  or 

b lip tsmad  ;<  hot  not  tesmnt  in  expression.  So  far  wee  this 
from  being  Ihe  case,  tha^  the  .Cosincil  ordered  it  to  be  corrected,  and  a 
new  edition  of  it  to  be  published. 

Sttch  an  edition  was  published  by  Sixtus  Qwmtus,  in  1580. 

This  edition  wa*  found*  to  fee  so  erroneous,  that  the  copies  were 
catted  inland  a new  edition  wast published  by  Clement  Fill.,  hia  im.- 
mediate  successor,  in  159%. , The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  thi% 
editimi  in-  gnaat  v^tieratian:  end  Protestant  Divines  also  mention  it  , 
m.high  tatwrniOf  piWO.  It.  is  unquestionably  a translation  of  the 
hifbmSh  nmril|{  if  may  be  considered  as  a transcript,  with  numeroua 
literal  variation*  of  lh*veroan>Jn*de  by  St  Jerome.  As  this  was, 
fltitdb  by  him,  when  the  text  was  in  a purer  state  thas  it  is  atppesep^.i 
aadhe.bad  before  hhn  the  still  earlier  Interpretatio  Itala,  some  writers  , 
of  eminence,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  contended,  that , the, . 
Clementine  Vulgate  expresses  morn  of  the  true  reading  of  the  origi- 
nate or  anfograpbsofthe  sacred  penman,  than  any  Greek  edition, 
ud^  bssi  appawfed,  or  can  now  be  framed.  This  may  be  thought  a 
bold  assertion : but,  to  assert  the  Clementine  Vulgate  to  be  identical 
witfttbe  Itala  lplerpretatiQ  O ( St-  Augustine,  is  most  evidently  a gra- 
tuitous assumption.  - - » 

j u.  u-  r.  i . r.  -r » . - . ii-  - • ' 
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726  Biographical  Account,  $c.  January, 

3. — Doctor  CKallorier's  Deaih.  k • } 

To  the  last.  Doctor  Challoner  preserved  all  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  attended  to  all  the  concerns  of  bis  Diocefee,  instrncted,  received, 
and  relieved  the  poor,  and  actively  promoted  all  institutions,  which 
appeared  likely  to  promote  charity  or  the  Catholic  Religion.  1 After 
such  a life  as  he  had  led,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  met  tbe  ap^ 
proach  of  death  with  a pious  hope,  that  God,  whti  badcdhftrrtfl?  on 
him  so  many  graces  during  his  life,  would  ndt  abandon  him  at  hfa  Re- 
solution. To  die  well,  had  been  the  employment  bi&  * life;  ^ 
On  the  10th  of  January,  1781,  whilst  fitting  at  dinner,  and*  ’ Coh^ 
versing  with  his  Chaplains,  his  right  hand  fell,  on  a$Uddetf,frofttthe 
table ; he  said,  he  was  seized1  with  the  palsy.  : fl6  wfc6  COnve^etPto 
his  bed,  and  medical  assistance  procured  for  him;  Ahhostrinhne&f 
ately  afterwards,  the  palsy  seized  his  ri^ht  side,  and  also  affected  * his 
speech  in  such  a manner,  that  he  was  not,'  from  that^momettt,  ^beard  to 
utter  an  intelligible  word,  yet,  he  detained  his  f 0*1^^^  *1*8^ 

and  the  by-standers  Coul d evidently  perceive  hfti 1 COrftietion;  that  he 
had  only  a short  time  to  live,  aud  that  hissoeA  was  occupied  oirGod, 
and  in  making  acts  of  devotion  suitable  tb  hi&  situation:  ‘tie  rfcdelved 
all  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  On  the'*  12ih  nr*Jiemttdry^  €fed 
was  pleased,  by  another  stroke’  of  tHe  palsy,  ter  deliferhkn  from  this 
mortal  life ; and,  we  humbly  trust,  to  receive  him  into  th£  WrigtlOrafdf 
heavenly  bliss.  ' - "r  ‘ •"  ’l*  M ‘ **  * 1 •'  ' •* 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  late  Mtv'Bryan  BarVet,  *of  Milton, *in 
Berkshire, ' his  remains, ’ with  proper  ’ attendant*,  were  Timretyeik 1 to 
Milton,  rand  deposited  in  the  Parish  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  James 
George  Warren,  the  Rector  of  the ’Parish;  performed  the  sefvice^nd 
entered  his  death  in  the  Register  of  the  Pan^,  in  the  following  terms  r 
“ Anno  Domini  1781,  'Jatiudry22.  Buried  the * Reverend  Richard 
Challoner,  a Popish  Priest,'  and  Tfttilar  Bishop  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury, a very  pious  and  good  nriah,  of  great  learning ; and  extensive 
abilities."  ' : • . i - ...  t.j  . •.*♦...*>  u , * * 

He  had  passed  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  * Mr.  Bairnafd  informs  us, 
that  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  of  a fair  Complexion, 
sharp  penetrating  eye,  a serene  aid  engaging  countenance,  having 
piety  and  devotion  expressed  in  every  lineament  Of  his  face,  bbt 
emaciated  by  application  to  study  and  self-denial.  * ^ 

S. 
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FOR  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW. 

Strictures  on  Gibbon. 

i, 

" (CONTINUED.) 

- Mi»  Gibbon  says,  at  page  461 : “ It  has  been  remarked,  with  more 
ingenuity  than  troth,  that  the  virgin  purity  ef  the  Church  was  never 
violated1  by  schism  or  heresy  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
about  one  hundred  years  after  the  deathof  Christ.”  We  will  present 
the  reader  With  the  sentence,  atfutt  length,  oat  of  Eusebius,  to  which 
herefers  by  btsnofe  90,  and  then  leave*tfce  reader  to  judge  whether 
Mr;  Gibbon  has  hot  a fhirer  tide  to  malice  than  to  troth.  “Adckt 
(Hegesfppns)  Ecclesialn  ad  hssc  usque  tempora  iostar  cujusdam  vir* 
giihs,'  integram  atque  iacorruptam  permaiuisse.”  . So  for  verves  hid 
tart ; ‘but  the  sequel  eotpkdns  the  whole,  which  he  has  thought  proper 
to  Suppress,  “AdhUc  in  obsenro  reuassu  dektJeaeentiUie  qoicumque 
#eetam  ptaedieUttonie-  Evangelic**  rcgakun  depravare  niterentur.” 
Eusebius  Lib.  Capi-32.  Hegesippus  shewed  the  apostolical  tradw 
tfon,  and^baf,  though  Certain  men  had  disturbed  the  Church  by  bft>ach<- 
iog  heresies,  yet,  down  tohis  time,  no  episcopal  See,  or  particular 
Church,  bad  fallen  mto  error,  hut  had,  in  all  places,  preserved  the 
truth!  delivered  by  Christ  Euseb.  L.  4,  flap.  22.~to  both  ofwbich* 
Mr.  OlbbOn  refers,  as  above.  This  testimony  Hegesippus  gave, 
after  having  visited  tdl  the  principal  Churches,  both  of  the  East  add 
-West  ‘ ‘ \ ’ l : : in 

Mr;  Gibbon  proceed*' thus,  at  page  439 : •<  It  is  incumbent  oitu!  to 
adore  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  when  we  discover* 
-time  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  omitted  in  the  Law 
of  Moses  r it  ^s  darkly  insinuated  bythepropbets ; and  during:  the 
long  period,  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  eer-* 
vitudes,  the  hopes,  aswell  as  fears,  of  the  Jews  appearto  have  bean 
confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  present*  life."  As  this  is 
originally^  Voltaire's  assertion,  we  will  transcribe  the  answer  given  to 
him  heretofore.  “ As  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  upon}  the : soul, 
that  people  wdll  knew,  that  when  God  created  the  soul,  he  made  it 
after  his  own  image,  and  animated  it  with  his  own  breath.  • This  is  a 
proof,  that  it  was  of  an  order  superior  to  matter,  and  that  it  represent* 
ed,  at  least,  within  certain  limits,  the  spirituality  and  eternal  duration 
of  his  own  divine  nature.  The  Jews  were  not  ignorant,  that  there 
were  other  rewards  and  a better  portion  for  the  just  than  this  world 
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could  afford ; but,  because  this  people  were  thoughtless,  volatile  and 
gross  in  their  ideas,  Moses  rarely  threatened  them  with  any  but  tem- 
poral punishments.  That  noble  portion  of  philosophy,  which  treats 
of  the  soul,  was  but  little  penetrated  by  the  vulgar ; but  the  priests, 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  even  those  of  the  people,  whose  ideas 
were  capable  of  any  elevation,  reflected  deeply  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Moses  himself  was  ignorant 
of  the  doctrine  of  a future  life,  since  he  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the 
sciences  of  Egypt,  where,  as  M.  de  Voltaire  admits,  that  truth  was 
publicly  professed:  whence,  it  also  follows,  that  the  Jews,  who  had 
lived  so  long  in  Egypt,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  same. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  laws  ? The 
reason  is  manifest;  because  the  Jews  being  considered  fully  informed 
of  the  doctrine  of  a future  life,  it  only  remained  to  give  them  such 
laws  as  would  enable  them  to  merit  a happy  futurity,  by  copying,  in 
their  lives,  that  primitive  religion  in  its  purity,  which  alone  was  capa- 
ble of  conducting  them  to  the  rewards  of  another  life.  It  was  requi- 
site, for  this  purpose,  to  inspire  them  with  horror  for  all  the  abominable 
superstitions  of  the  earth,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  worship  of  the 
sole  Divine  Creator,  to  his  laws,  to  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  promise 
of  a Redeemer,  made  to  the  first  man  after  his  fall,  as  well  as  to  the 
expectation  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  august  promise.  But,  if 
such  were  the  objects,  which  Moses  had  in  view,  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  not  temporal  promises  and  temporal  threats  incompara- 
bly better  calculated  to  attain  them,  than  promises  and  threats,  which 
only  regarded  another  life  ? The  literal  execution  of  the  former  kind 
of  promises  and  threats,  according  as  the  people  were  faithful  or  un- 
faithful to  the  laws  of  Moses,  furnished  daily  proofs  of  the  divine 
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by  a succession  of  the  Fathers,  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  who 
conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down  to  Lac- 
tantius.”  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  many  pious  Christians,  at  that 
time,  is  not  denied.  But  it  is  false,  that  it  was  received  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  faithful,  as  may  be  seen  by  Justin's  own  words.  The 
Jew,  Tryphon,  asking  Justin  if  he  does  not  believe,  that  Jerusalem  is 
to  be  re-established  and  beautified,  he  makes  answer : “ Confessus 
sum  tibi  et  antea,  me  quidem  et  alios  plures  eadem  mecum  6entientes 
arbitrari  id,  sicuti  plane  scitis,  futurum.  Multos  vero  etiam,  qui  puree 
piseque  sunt  Chriwtianorum  sententiae,  hoc  non  agnoscere  tibi  signifi- 
cavi.*’ — Dial,  cum  Tryphone.  Edit.  Paris,  p.  306.  St.  Justin  did  not, 
therefore,  believe  the  millennium  as  an  article  of  faith,  because,  in 
that  case,  those,  who  did  not  adopt  it,  could  not  be  pure  and  pious 
Christians.  But  he  believed  it  as  a matter  of  opinion  only,  which 
might  be  admitted  or  rejected  at  pleasure.  When  he  adds,  in  the 
next  page : u Ego  autem,  et  6iqui  rectro  per  omnia  sententiae  Christiani 
sunt,  et  carnis  resurrectionem  futuram  novimus,  et  rnille  annos  in 
Hierusalem  instaurata  etc,  sicut  prophetae  Ezechiel  et  Isaias  et  alii 
promulgant ; **  the  true  sense  is  : But  T,  and  all  Christians,  who  are 
orthodox  in  all  points,  know  that  there  will  be  a resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  prophets,  Ezechiel,  &c.  acknowledge  a millennium  in 
Jerusalem.  He  does  not  say,  that  all  orthodox  Christians  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  in  any  sense ; but  only,  that  they  all 
believed  a resurrection  of  the  flesh.  For,  as  to  the  millennium  sys- 
tem, though  he  himself  thought  it  was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  yet 
he  does  not  say,  that  all  Christians  were  of  that  opinion,  as  the  first 
quotation  proves. 

At  page  474,  Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  as  follows : “ The  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by  the  difference  of  re- 
ligious faith  ; and  the  Christians,  who,  in  this  world,  found  themselves 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  pagans,  were  sometimes  seduced,  by 
resentment  and  spiritual  pride,  to  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  fu- 
ture triumph.  1 You  are  fond  of  spectacles,*  exclaims  the  stern  Ter- 
tullian,  4 expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last  and  eternal 
judgment  of  the  universe.  How  shall  I admire,  how  laugh,  how  re- 
joice, how  exult,  when  I behold  so  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fancied 
gods,  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness,  &c.*  But  the  hu- 
manity of  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  draw  a veil  over  the  rest  of 
this  infernal  description,  which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a long 
variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms.** 

The  drift  of  Tertullian's  discourse,  De  Spectaculis,  was  to  deter 
the  Christians  from  resorting  to  the  secular  games,  given  by  Severus ; 
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in  which  he  shews,  that  every  scene  of  wickedness  was  exhibited. 
He  descants  upon  the  following  text  of  Scripture  : “ You  shall  lament 
and  weep,  but  the  world  6hall  rejoice  : and  you  shall  be  sorrowful, 
but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.” — St.  John  xvi.  20.  to  which 
he  plainly  alludes  through  the  whole  passage,  as  may  be  ‘gathered 
from  the  ensuing  words : “ Nostrae  coenae,  nostrae  nuptiae  nondum 
sunt : non  possumus  cum  illis  discumbere,  quia  nec  iili  nobiscum. 
Vicibus  disposita  res  est.  Nunc  illi  laetantur,  nos  conflictamur. 
Saeculum,  inquit  gaudebit,  vos  tristes  eritis.  Lugeamus  ergo  dum 
Ethnici  gaudent,  et  cum  lugere  caeperint,  gaudeainus,  ne  pariter  nunc 
gaudentes,  tunc  quoque  pariter  lugeamus,  etc.”  This,  therefore,  was 
an  exhortation  to  bear  the  afflictions  of  the  world  with  patience  and 
resignation,  reminding  them,  how  their  worldly  sufferings  will  be  re- 
warded, when  God’s  justice  shall  take  place.  It  is  evident,  that  no 
want  of  charity  prompted  him  to  make  use  of  that  impetuous  language, 
at  which  Mr.  Gibbon’s  humanity  is  so  much  shocked.  Ihe  impend- 
ing danger,  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed,  in  all  probability, 
added  fire  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  temper ; and  we  may,  with 
more  justice,  attribute  it  to  his  excessive  zeal,  than  to  any  intention  of  \ 
alienating  the  minds  of  the  Christains  from  that  fraternal  charity,  "which 
is  due  to  all  men.  His  own  words  will  best  interpret  his  sentiments 
on  that  head.  “ Qui  ergo  putaveris  nihil  nos  de  salute  Csesarum  cu 
rare,  inspice  Dei  voces,  litteras  nostras,...scitote  ex  illis  praeceptum 
esse  nobis  ad  redundationem  benignitatis,  etiam  pro  inimicis  Deum 
orare,  et  persecutoribus  nostris  dona  precari...Sed  etiam  nominatim, 
et  manifesto  orate,  (inquit  apostolus)  pro  regibus,  et  pro  principibus, 
et  potestatibus,  ut  omnia  sint  tranquilla  vobis. — Tertull. Apol.Cap.  xxxi. 
(to  be  continued) 

' ' > fi  - >*  ...  ; , - . f-  ....  • **W*&..'  '•  ' 

A Translation  of  those  Psalms,  which  usually  occur  in 
......  , Catholic  Books  of  Depotion. 

I*  r : * ! : • (<50NT|NU?W>;)  ••  - .*•  * ^ ;; 

; THE  PSALMS  AT  COMPLIN. 

If  the  reader  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  former  hges,  when 
men  were  so  exposed  to  danger  from  the  lawless  and  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  age,' that  they  could  seldom  retire,  with  any  feeling  of  sgfcurity, 
to  their  rest,  he  will  acknowledge  the  propriety,  with  which  the  three 
following  psalms  were  selected  to  forth  part  of1  the  Concluding  Service 
of  the  day.  ” ‘ ‘ ' y-  * 
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In  tMii  psalm,  composed  at  a period  of  terror  and  distress,  the 
Psalmist  reproves  the  despondency  of  his  attendants,  and  expresses 
hb  own  confidence  in  the  Lord. 

L When  I call,  hear  me,  O God  of  mine  innocence, 

In  trouble  open  to  me  a way  of  deliverance. 

2.  Have  mercy  on  me, 

And  helfrken  to  my  prayer. 

t*.  Ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  be  heavy  of  heart  ? 
u Why  do  ye  love  vanity,  and  seek  after  falsehood  ? 

4*  .Know,  that  the  Lord  hath  done  wonders  for  his  holy  one ; 

That  the  Lord  will  hear  me,  when  I call  upon  him. 

& Be  movdd,  butsin  uot: 

: Commune  with1  your  own  hearts  on  your  couches,  and  be  silent, 
(v ' Offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness. 

And  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord. 

7.  Many  there  be  that  say, 

1 • Who  will  give  to  us  to  see  good  things? 

& Let  but  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
Be  raised  upon  us,  O Lord, 

9*  And  thou  wilt  give  gladness  in  my  heart, 

More  than  the  season  when  their  corn,  and  wine  and  oil  are 
multiplied. 

10, !  In  peace  then  at  once  will  I lay  me  down, 

And  sleep, 

11.  Because  thou,  O Lord,  art  alone  sufficient ; 

Because  thou  wilt  give  me  to  rest  in  security. 

psalm  xxx. — In  te,  Demine , speravi . 

Of  this  psalm,  the  six  first  verses  only  are  employed  in  the  office  of 
Complin.  In  them,  the  Psalmist  implores  the  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty, 

1.  In  thee,  O Lord,  have  I put  my  trust : 

Let  me  never  be  confounded. 

2.  Deliver  me  in  thy  goodness,  lend  thine  ear  to  me, 

Hasten  to  my  deliverance. 

3.  Be  to  me  a rock  of  might,  a house  of  defence  to  save  me, 

For  thou  art  my  strength  and  my  defence. 
vol.  i.  HO.  12.  5 a 
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4.  Guide  me  for  thy  name’s  sake. 

And  provide  for  me. 

5.  Lead  me  away  from  the  snare,  which  is  hidden  for  me. 

Because  thou  art  my  protector. 

6.  Into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit, 

Thou  art  my  redeemer,  O Lord  God  of  truth. 

psalm  xc. — Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio . 

The  happiness  and  wisdom  of  the  man,  who  trusts  in  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty. — There  seem  to  be  three  speakers,  the  man  in  dis- 
tress, a priest,  who  promises  relief,  and  another,  who  personates  the 
Lord. 

The  man,  who  dwelleth  under  the  shelter  of  the  most  high. 
Who  abideth  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 
Sayeth : to  the  Lord  is  my  refuge ; my  God  is  my  fortress : 
In  him  will  l trust. 

Yea : he  will  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 
From  the  plotted  destruction ; 

He  will  cover  thee  with  his  wings,  ; 

And  thou  shalt  find  safety  under  his  pinions. 

His  faithfulness  shall  be  to  thee  a buckler  and  a shield. 
Thou  shalt  not  fear  the  terrors  of  the  night, 

Nor  the  arrows  fleeing  in  the  day,  , 

Nor  the  mischief  that  walketh  in  darkness. 

Nor  the  pestilence  which  destroyeth  at  noon-tide. 

A thousand  may  fall  at  thy  side. 

Yea,  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand. 

Yet  the  evil  shall  not  approach  unto  thee. 

Thou  shalt  only  see  it  with  thine  eyes. 

And  notice  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 

First  Speaker.  9.  Therefore  thou,  O Lord,  art  my  refuge ! 

Second  10.  Thou  hast  chosen  the  most  high  for  thy  protector; 
Speaker.  No  evil  shall  come  unto  thee : 

No  scourge  6hall  approach  to  thy  dwelling. 

11.  For  he  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee. 

To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

12.  In  their  hands  shall  they  bear  thee  up, 

Lest  thou  strike  tty  foot  against  a stp^e.  { J(1  , 


Firet  1. 
Speaker. 

2. 

Second  3. 
Speaker. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
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. 13*  Thou  shaltttedd  on  the  Hon  ahd  (he  asp, 

Thou  s halt  trample  on  the  lion  and  the  serpent. 

Third  14.  Because  he  hath  trusted  in  me,  I will  deliver  him  : 

Speaker.  , I will  protect  him,  because  he  hath  owned  my  name. 

1 5.  He  shall  call  on  me,  and  I will  hear  him. 

In  his  trouble  1 will  accompany  him, 

I will  draw  him  forth,  and  bring  him  to  honour. 

16.  I will  satisfy  him  with  length  of  days,  ' ! 

And  1 will  shew  him  my  salvation. 

psalm  cxptm. — Ecce  nune  benediciie . 

The  three  first  verses  are  an  exhortation  to  the  Levites  to  bless  the 
Lord  during  the  night : the  fourth  verse  is  their  answer.  . ' 

1.  Behold!  bless  the  Lord, 

All  ye  ministers  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Ye  who  stand  by  night  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

In  (he  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God. 

3.  Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  holy  place, 

And  bless  the  Lord. 

4.  May  the  Lord  bless  thee  out  of  Sion, 

He  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ! 

V.  2,  u In  the  courts.9*  This  line  Is  not  in  the  Hebrew  at  present:  bat  was 
probably  in  the  more  anoisnt  copies. 

. NUNC  DIMITTIS. 

When  Simeon  saw,  in  the  temple,  the  child,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
the  promised  Messiah,  he  burst  into  the  following  expression  of  joy 
and  gratitude. 

1.  Now  dost  thou  dismiss  thy  servant,  O Lord, 

According  to  thy  word,  in  peace. 

2.  Because  mine  eyes  have  beheld 

Thy  salvation : 

3.  Which  thou  hast  prepared 

In  the  face  of  all  the  people, 

4.  A light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles, 

And  the  glory  of  thy  people,  Israel.  . 
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Tfi  DBUM  ULUDAMUS. 

J.  We  praise  thee,  God,  we  acknowledge  thee  the 'Lord. 

2.  Thee,  the  Father  overlas ting,  alh  the  earth  doth^worebip. 

3.  To  thee  all  the  engels : to  thee  the  heavens 

And  all  the  powers:  ^ * 

4.  To  thee  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  with  ceaseless  v<ube  do  cry ; 

5.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoih. 

6.  Full  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth  of  the  msyesty  of  thy  gloiy. 

7.  Thee  the  glorious  choir  of  the  apostles,  : 

8.  Thee  the  goodly  company  of  the  prophets, 

9.  Thee  the  white-robed  army  of*  the  marty re  doth  praise. 

10.  Thee  throughout  the  world  the  holy  church  doth  acknowledge, 

11.  The  Father  of  infinite  majesty, 

12.  Thy  venerable,  true  and  only  Son,  * • 

13.  Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  comforter.  — - •'<;  ^ 

14.  Thou  art  the  king  of  glory,  G Christ;  - * £ • • 

15.  Thou,  when  thou  didst  take  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  didst  not 

disdain  the  Virgip V womb:  . *j»  * 

16.  Thou,  when  thou  hadst  overcome  tbe&tingofdeath,  didst  open  to 

believers  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

17.  Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  intbe  glofy  of -the  Father. 

18.  Thou,  we  believe,  wilt  come  to  be  out  judges 

19.  We,  therefore,  pray  thge,  help  thy  $ervqixtst. 

Whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  precious  b joqd.  * , 

20.  Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  thy  ppiuts  ,jn  everlasting . glory. 

21.  Save  thy  people,  O Lord,  and  bless  thine  inheritance. 

22.  Govern  them,  and  exalt  them  for  eyer.  , 

<23.  Day  by  day  we  bless  thee:  . . w,  j . u . ->.i , . 

24.  And  we  praise  thy  name  for  age*  without ^nd...  i > ,o  > t ■ j 

25.  Vouchsafe  to  keep  us,  O Lord,  this  day  without  sin* , /’ 

26.  Have  mercy  on  us,  O Lord,  have  mercy  on  us. 

27.  May  thy  mercy,  O Lord,  light  upoctus,;  . > v< 

As  we  have  put  our  trust  in  theev  A 

28.  In  thee,  O Lord,  have  I put  my  teust;  ; 

Let  me  never  be  confounded.  : < - 

• i '•  : 

BENEDICITE.  I 1 

This  canticle,  which,  thqugb  it  is  not  in  tlm  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be 
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found  Iff  HI  IdwHni  trafelatioris  of  te  prdphet  Daniel,  caDs  on  the 
whole  creation  to  praise  die  Lord,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
service  of  the  Church  in  ttafollowiag  abbreviated  form. 

1.  AU  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord, 

Pkaise  and  exalt  him  above  all  for  Osar.  * ' 

2.  Ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord; 

Ye  heavens,  bless  the  Lord. 

3.  AH  ye  waters  above  the  heavens, 'bless  the  Lord ; 

All  ye  powers  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord. 

4.  Ye  sun  and  moon,  bless  die  Lord;  ‘ 

Ye  stars  of  heaven,  bless  the  Lord. 

5.  Every  shadow  and  dew,  bless  ye  the  Lord ; J . 

All  ye  winds  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord. 

6.  Fire  and  heat,  bless  ye  the  Lord ; 

Cold  and  heat,  bless  the  Lordk 

7.  Ye  dews  and  hoar  frosts;  bless  the  Lord ; 

Ye  frosts  and.cold,  bless  the  Lord. 

8.  Ye  ice  and  snows,  bless  the  Lord ; 

Ye  nights  and  days,  bless  tie  Lord.  ' *» ' r 

9.  Ye  light  and  darkness,  bless  the  Lord  j 1 v ' 

Ye  lightanAggjand  cloud!,  bless  the  Lord/ 

M).  Let  the  earth  bless  the  Loi-d ; 

Let  it  praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  for  ever. 

11.  Ye  mountains  and  hiUs;  bless  ith»  Load? 

All  things,  springing  up  on  the  earth,  bless  the  Lord. 

12.  Ye  fountains,  bless  the  Lord  ; ' * 

Ye  sens  and  rivers,  bless  the  Lord. 

13.  Ye  whales,  and  all  that  move  fa  the  waters,  bless  the  Lord; 

AU  ye  birds  of  the  air,  bless  the  Lord.  i 

14.  AU  ye  beasts  and  cattle,  bless  the  Lord ; 

Ye  sons  of  men  bless  the  Lord. 

..i  , i ■ r1  : 

15.  Let  Israel  bless  the  Lotd ; ' ‘ ? 

Let  them  praise  and  exalt  him  above  aU  for  ever. 

16.  Ye  priests  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord; 

Ye  ministers  of  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord.  ' "r  * 

17.  Ye  spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous,  bless  the  Lord; 

Ye  holy  and  humble  of  heart,  bless  the  Lord. 

18.  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  bless  ye  the  Lord, 

Praise  and  exalt  him  above  alt  for  ever.  ' ; 
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19..  Let  us  bless  the  Father  and  the  Son  with>the  Holy  Ghost,  . 

Let  os  praise  and  exalt  him  above  Ml  for  ever. ; 

20.  Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 

Praiseworthy,  and  glorious,  and  exMted  above  Ml  for  ever. 

The  following  are  psalms  of  praise,  and  requite  no  particular  ex- 
planation. i . ' . . '‘-T 


psalm  xciv. — Venke , exultemut  Domino . 

1.  Come,  let  us  sing  with  joy  .to  the  Lord,  • 

Let  us  chant  Moud  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation, 

2.  Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with,  a song  of;  praise.  . 

Let  us  sing  Moud  to  him  with  psalms. 

3.  For  the  Lord  is  a great  God, 

And  a great  king  above  Ml  Gods. 

4.  In  his  hands  are  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  ' 

And  to  him  the  heights  of  the  Mountains  belong. { 

5 . His  is  the  sea;  for  he  made  it: 

And  the  land,  for  his  hands  formed  it. 

6.  Come  then,  let  us  bend  and  how  down ; . ; - 

Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  who  made  us. 

7.  For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God, 

And  we  are  the  people  of  his.hand,  the  &ock  of  his  pasture. 

8.  To-day  should  you  hear  his  voice,  i' 

Harden  not  your  hearts  as  at  Meribab,,  • i . i 
On  the  day  of  provocation  id  the  deser^  , i ? 

9.  There  your  fathers  tempted  me ; . . '*?  •* 

: They  tried  me,  and  . saw  my  works*  ^ l(,.  . j" 

10.  Forty  years  long  was  J grieved  ■>, 

With  that  generation : ‘i  . 

11.  And  I sMd  : they  always  are  erring  in  heart; 

They  care  not  for  my  ways. 

12.  Wherefore,  t aware  in  my  wrath, . 

That  they  should  not  enter  into  my  re$t.  ; i 

V.  7.  u The  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  dock  of  his  hand.”  Heh, 

V.  8.  M At  Meribah.”  See  Exod.  xvii,  7. 

V.  9.  u The  people  said,  give  ns  water  io  drink  : and  Moses  said,  wherefore  do 
ye  tempt  the  Lord^xvli.  2.  '■ 

V.  9.  M My  works.*1  Moees  smote  the  rtok,  and  water  issued  frowit. 

V.  12.  M Sware.**  Num.  xtv*  22.  los.  v,  6. 
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psalm  c.— Jubilate  Dee-  ; ' = 

1.  Shout  to  the:  Lord,  all  the  earth. 

Serve  ye  the  Lord  with  joy, 

Go  before  his  face  with  songs  of  gladness. 

2.  Confess  that  the  Lord  is.God, 

That  he  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves, 

That  we  are  his  people,  and  the  dock  of  his  pasture. 

3.  Go  into  bis  gates  with  praise, 1 

His  courts  with  thanksgiving ; 

Sing  to  him,  bless  his  name. 

4.  For  the  Lord  is  good ; 

His  ihercy  endureth  for  ever, 

And  his  faithfulness  from  generation  to  generation: 

PSALM  cti. 

1.  Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul, 

Let  all  within  me  bless  his  holy  name ! * 

2.  Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul, 

And  forget  not  his  many  benefits ! 

3.  He  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities, 

And  healeth  all  thine  infirmities. 

4.  He  redeemeth  thy  life  from  the  grave, 

And  clotheth  thee  with  goodness  and  mercy. 

5.  He  satisfietb  thy  appetite  with  good  things, 

That  thy  youth  may  he  renewed  like  that  of  the  eagle. 

6.  The  Lord  is  the  doer  of  righteousness 

And  of  judgment  to  all,  who  suffer  wrong. 

7.  He  made  his  ways  known  to  Moses, 

His  wills  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

8.  Gracious  is  the  Lord  and  merciful, 

Slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  of  compassion. 

9.  He  will  not  oppose  to  the  end, 

He  will  not  r^taili  toger  for  ever. 

10.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  sins, 

Nor  repaid  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 

11.  But,  as  much  as  he  hath  raised  the  heavens  over  the  earth, 

So  has  be  extended  his  mercy  over  those  that  fear  him. 

12.  And  as  far  as  is  the  rising  from  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

So  far  hath  he  removed  our  iniquities  from  us. 
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13.  As  a father  compaseioiiat^  4^4^1dl^n^ 

So  hath  the  Lord  compassion  on  those,  who  fear  1dm. 

14.  For  he  knoweth  themannerdfi our  making*  . .i 

He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  " 

15.  Man — bis  days  are  as  the  grass : ■ < 

As  the  flower  of  the  field  so  doth  he  flourish. 

16.  The  wind  passeth  oner  it,  and  it  is  no  knore* 

Its  very  place  no  longer  knoweth  4t;> 

17.  Bat  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  eternity, 

And  unto  eternity  to  those,  who  fear  him. ' . i 

18.  And  his  justice  to  the  children  of  their  children,’* 

Who  keep  his  covenant,  » 

And  remember  his  commandments  to  do  *th«n.i  * • 

19.  The  Lord  has  established  his  throne  in>  the  heavens. 

And  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all  things. 

20.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  angels, 

Ye  mighty  ones,  ye  doers  of  his  word, 

Who  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  command. 

21.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts* 

Ye  ministers  of  his,  executors  of  his  will. 

22.  Blessthe  Lord,  all  ye  h»  works,  *.v  »<  •,  1 u» , , »\ 

In  every  place  within  his  rule.  *.  * .w  \ . %\f> 

23.  O my  soul,  bless  thou  the  Lord. 

/ ),!  . ■ -.  ; i!  » ' . r.  ,i>  .(*  ■ f , Vii  ’< 

, malm  cxyi,.  , ....  .,,l(  ...  ..  ...  . .. 

1.  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations;'  ?r  h } 

Extol  him  all  ye  people  !’  ' 1 *'  ! lv 

2.  For  great  towards  us  is  his  mercy,  ' : ^ ; l 

And  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord  endutfeth  for  ever. 

< » A.  * < n * :<n  . \ ’ 

■ PSALM  ’CXXXV'tl.  • ' ‘ > ■< 

1.  I will  praise  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart, 

In  the  presence  of  the  augers  will  J sing,  to  tl^,  . , t . 

3.  I will  worship  towards  thy,  holy  temple,  , j..  / 

And  give-glpry  tp.fty  name  because  of  thy  m^y  spid  t^uth. 
3.  For  thou  hast  magnified  above  all  •: 

, . Tby  flame  and  toy  word.  „ ,1  t . '.i 

V.  1.  The  Vulgate  adds  another  line : “ Because  thou  hast  heard  the  words  of 
my  mouth.” 

V.  3.  « A Wte  MUhy  tf ame  thy'  dhrd.*>  «eV.  ; 
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4.  In  the  day  thatl  shaH  calluptnlime  , ■ • 4 

Then  wilt  he a»  me,  (be  wik  strasgihenJke  powers  of  my  soul. 

5.  May  all  the  kiqga  of  the  earth  give  glory  to  thee,  O Lord,  . 

For  they  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  mouth. 

6.  And  may  they  sing  in  the  ways  of  the  Lead, 

That  great  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

7.  For  the  Lord  is  high,  and  yet  ne  looketh  down  on  the  low, 

And  the  lofty  he  obeerveth  from  afar. 

8.  If  I walk  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  thou  wilt  preserve  me ; 

T o the  wrath  of  my  enemies  thou  wilt  oppose  thy  hand,  . 
And  thy  right  hand  will  save  me. 

9.  The  Lord  will  repay  on  my  aecount. 

Thy  mercy.  Lord,  endureth  for  ever : ; 

Despise  not  the.work  of  thy  hands. 

(to  bs  continued) 


A parallel  of  Protestant  a*id  Catholic  Missions  amoug  tie 
Savages  of  North  America. 

We  have,  more  than  once,  directed  attention  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions ; our  present  notice  we 
would  confine  to  their  effects  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our  in- 
formation shall  be  derived  from  authentic  documents. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  there  exists  in  England  various  socie- 
ties, under  diverq  names,  whose  object  is  to  send  Protestant  missiona- 
ries into  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  oldest  of  these  societies 
has,  for  its  professed  object,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Scarcely 
had  it  received  the  royal  sanction  in  1701,  when  a missionary  was 
despatched  to  South  Carolina,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Yammoss&e 
Indians ; the  enterprize  failed  completely.  About  the  same  period, 
Archbishop  Tennison,  by  order  of  Queen  Anne,  laid  before  the  so- 
ciety a memorial,  forwarded  by  Count  Bellamont,  governor  of  New 
Y ork,  requesting  five  missionaries  to  instruct  the  five  surrounding  In- 
dian tribes ; the  governor  considered  this  measure  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance, “for,”  observed  he,  “ these  tribes  have  already  Catholic  priests 
qjnongst  them,  and,  what  is  worse,  these  priests  are[Jesuits.”  Accord- 
ingly,  in  1704,  a missionary,  named  Moore,  was  sent  out;  be  a}so 
failed,  and  his  failure  was  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  party ; 
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Moore  was  obliged  to  return  to  England5,  and  Was  lcfet  on  bid  voyage* 
In  1700,  four  Indian  chiefs  came  to  England;  to  ratify  a treaty,  which 
they  had  formed  with  the  governor  of  New  York ; they  likewise  So- 
licited some  missionaries  to  dispense  to  them  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity. This  overture  was  fraught  with  brilliant  prospects  ; the  soci- 
ety sent  out  a man  of  the  name  of  Andrews,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  Mohawk  tongue,  and  was  received  with  open  arms.  The  liturgy 
and  certain  books  of  Scripture  were  translated  into  the  Mefoawk  Ian* 
guage  by  Freeman,  the  resident  missionary  at  Schenectady.  Some 
Indians  were  baptized,  some  learned  to  read  &hd  Write;  the  com- 
mencement promised  much,  the  result  produced  nothing.  The  In- 
dians laughed  at  the  attempts  made  to  christianize  them,  and  the  so- 
ciety was  compelled,  in  1710,  to  abandon  this  expensive  missionary 
enterprize.  See  Christian  Remembrancer,  1825,  Vd.  3. 

Some  years  after,  Miles  renewed  this  futile  attempt,  and  With  more 
promise  of  success.  The  six  nations,  who  go  under  the  general  name 
of  Iroquois,  and  who,  at  that  time,  occupied  the  State  of  New  York, 
had  formed  among  themselves  a confederation,  which  was  broken 
during  the  American  war.  Two  of  these  tribes,  the  Oneidas  and  the 
Tuscaroras,  took  part  with  the  Americans  ; the  other  four,  the  Mo- 
hawks, Onondogas,  Cayugas,  and  Senekas,  declared  for  the  English. 
The  Mohawks,  in  1776,  entered  on  the  English  territory  with  the 
Johnson  family,  to  which  they  were  attached.  George  III.  purchased 
for  them  a territory  of  a hundred  miles,  bordering  on  the  Great  River 
or  the  Ouse,  in  Upper  Canada,  where  they  founded  a colony.  Tim 
Tuscaroras  and  other  Indians  were  intermingled  with  them.  The  re* 
port  of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,' published  m liOft* 
don  in  1826,  cites  a letter  from  one  of  the  MohaWk  missionaries,  by 
name  Leeming ; it  states,  that  he  had  twenty-five  communicants,  and 
had  baptized  at  least  fifty  children  annually ; the  schoolmaster  had 
seldom  less  than  twenty-five  scholars.  Dr.  Stewart,  afterwards 
glish  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  was  also  a MohaWk  missionary,  an- 
nounces himself  even  more  successful ; he  acknowledges,  that  the 
Tuscaroras  retrograded  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  obscured  among  the  two  tribes.  (See 
the  same  report.)  fn  1827,  we  have  another  report  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Mohawk  mission,  by  the  missionary  Hough,  who  had  been  some 
time  amongst  them ; many,  says  he,  are  Christians,  but  too  great  a 
number  of  them  are  unworthy  of  the  name. 

From  these  acknowledgments,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  result  of 
these  missions,  so  long  established  and  so  well  supported,  is  not  a 
Very  brilliant  one ; some  twenty  communicants,  a retrograding  in  the 
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kgtifl^edgetand  practice  of  religion,  a feeble  glimmering  of  the  Gospel 
light ; this  is  not  very  consoling  to  the  society  and  its  delegates. 

(,-The  tribes,  that  did  not  emigrate  to  the  Great  River,  seem  to  have 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  missionary  society  of  New  York,  some 
years  ago,  sent  to  the  Senekas  and  Tuscaroras,  settled  on  the  river 
Genessee^  a missionary,  who  was  favourably  received ; but  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  Morse,  in  his  American  Geography,  printed  at  Boston  in 
1812,  says,  that,  far  from  finding  any  trace  of  Christianity  among  them, 
they  lived  more  like  the  brute  creation,  not  having  any  the  least  idea 
even  of  the  bends  of  marriage.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  one  of  the  last 
that  have  visited  North  America,  states  in  his  voyages,  published  at 
E&tnbiirgb  in  1829,  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Jones,  a Methodist, 
to  convert  the  Mississongun  Indians  on  the  river  Credit.  This  at- 
tempt appears  to  .have  been  successful ; but  Captain  Hall  says,  that, 
from  what  he  could  collect  from  his  conversations  with  those,  who 
urgre  best  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  he  discovered,  that  there  were 
bat  very  feeble  hopes  of  any  permanent  improvement  amongst  them ; 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  relapse  into  their  original  habits,  when 
the  hand,  that  supported  them,  is  withdrawn.  But  the  strongest  proof 
of  the.  little  success,  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Protestants  to 
convert  the  native  North  Americans  is  found  in  the  History  of  the 
gfWpqgation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathens,  by  Brown.  A Pror 
testant  journal,  the  Monthly  Review , of  1817,  avows,  that  such  is  the 
evidence  of  the  above-named  work.  The  fourth  chapter,  says  the 
reviewer,  supplies  us  with  an  historical  account  of  the  attempts,  that 
have  been  made  to  convert  the  North  American  Indians;  it  is  one 
uniform  series  of  failures,  for  which  we  were  the  less  prepared,  as 
these  tribes  seemed  disposed  to  give  the  Gospel  a favourable  recep- 
tion ; the  missionaries  are  almost  always  well  received,  and  the  com- 
mencement flattering,  but  all  these  flattering  appenrances,  without  one 
solitary  exception,  have  been  found  delusive.  (See  Monthly  Review, 
1817,  Vol.  84,  page  143.)  Such  is,  then,  even  according  to  the  con^ 
Session  of  Protestants  themselves,  the  result  of  all  their  attempts  for 
so  many  years,  by  so  many  societies,  and  societies,  too,  having  im- 
mense sums  of  money  at  their  disposal. 

. We  now  come  to  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  same  quarter.  We 
are  supplied  with  proofs  of  their  success  in  the  very  reports  of  the  so- 
ciety. for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  report  of  1824  speaks 
of  an  Indian  chapel,  two  leagues  from  St.  Peter,  in  the  island  of  the 
Duke  of  Emit;  this  chapel,  says  the  report,  was  built  by  the  Indians 
themselves ; adjoining  16  a house  for  the  priest  ; St.  Peter  is  an  es- 
tabUshyent  entirely  Catholic.  In  the  report  of  1825,  on#, .who  visit- 
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ed  the  country,  informs  us,  that  be  arrived  at  the  viMge  of  St.  Regis, 
^almost  entirely  occupied  by  Indians,  who  are  Catholics , like  all  thotie 
of  Lower  Canada  ; and,  in  the  report  of  1826,  we  are  told,  that  there 
are  18,000  Catholics  in  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton;  these  are  principally 
Scotch  and  French,  with  500  Indians.  f‘ 

We  shall  not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  Jesuit  missions  aiftong  the 
North  American  Indians;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
times.  There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable  among  these  Indians, 
viz.  the  recollection,  that  they  have  preserved,  of  the  Jesuits,  after  SO 
long  a lapse  of  time.  They  still  give  to  the  Catholic  Missionaries  the 
name  of  bldck-gowns,  and  wish  to  see  them  only.  Softie  time  ago,  a 
deputation  of  the  Miarnis  Indians  repaired  to  the  governor  of  Vift- 
cennes,  in  Indiana,  to  ask  him  for  a supply  of  missionaries,  but  they, 
at  the  6ame  time,  declared,  that  they  would  have  none  but  unftiarried 
missionaries,  such  as  wore  the  cross  and  were  dressed  m black,  the 
others,  they  said,  would  be  nothing  but  raeft,  like  themselves,  and 
those  they  did  not  want.  In  1823,  the  Indian  Uttawas  presented  a 
petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  requesting  some  mis- 
sionaries like  those,  who  were  formerly  at  Michilli-Makinac,  or  Arbre- 
Croche;  if  they  come,  said  the  deputies,  we  wiH  restore  to  them^the 
lands,  which  they  formerly  occupied  on  the  borders  of  lake  Michigan. 
Four  months  afterwards,  the  chief  of  another  tribe  presented  a similar 
petition  to  the  President  In  1827,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Arkansas 
came  to  St.  Louis,  in  Missoury,  to  solicit  a priest ; a Protestant  minis- 
ter tendered  bis  services,  but  the  Indian,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot, 
told  him  with  a smile,  that  he  was  not  the  man,  that  be  wailted.  He 
renewed  his  solicitations  for  a Catholic  missionary,  and’  Mr.  Rosati 
sent  him  a young  German  priest,  named  Lutz,  who,  by  his  charity,  dis- 
interestedness, and  mortified  life  amongst  them,  entirely  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Indians.  You  are  not  delicate,  said  they  to  him,  like 
the  fathers  of  the  Osages.  These  fathers  of  the  Osages  were  Protes- 
tant. ministers,  who  had  introduced  themselves  among  them,  but  who 
had  not  converted  any  of  them,  and  confined  themselves  to  teaching 
their  children  how  to  read. 

Not  to  extend  this  article  too  far,  we  shall  not  repeat  what  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  our  pages,  relative  to  the  missionary  labours  of 
Dejean,  Richard,  Rez6,  and  others  ; we  shall  merely  subjoin  certain 
facts,  which  shew,  that  the  cares  and  exertions  of  foregoing  missiona- 
ries have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  In  Lower  Canada,  there  still 
exist  some  remnants  of  Indian  tribes,  who  still  retain  the  Catholic 
faith.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Iroquois  of  St.  Regis ; we 
may  also  name  those  of  Sault  St.  Louis,  who  were  visited  in  1825  by 
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the  missionary  Maccoux,  and  those  of  thte  Two- Mountain  Lake,  Who 
had  missionaries  from  the  seminary  at  Montreal.  In  the  district  of 
Three-Rivers,  there  is  a mission  of  Abenakis,  their  priest  was  Mr. 
Amiot.  There  are  renaming  also  some  Algonquin*  on  the  lake  of  the 
Two-Mountains,  some  Hurons  at  our  Tiady  of  Loretto,  as  also  some 
other  tribes.  The  major  portion  migrate  in  winter : the  hunting  sea- 
son begins  in  the  month  of  September.  They  then  disperse,  and  meet 
again  in  May ; but,  even  during  their  absence,  they  do  not  forget 
their  religious  duties ; on  their  return,  they  repair  to  the  sacraments. 
They  are  better  instructed  in  religion,  than  Europeans  would  suppose; 
they  are  obedient  to  the  missionaries,  and  live  in  peace  with  each  & 
theh  Some  very  edifying  traits  are  given  of  their  simple  and  sincere 
faith,  and  such  examples  speak  loudly  and  eloquently  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  have  discovered  the  means  of  withdrawing 
these  tribes  from  the  darkness  of  idolatry  and  the  corruption  of  our 
nature. — V Ami  de  la  Religion . 


Pasibrtil  latter  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlm. 

To  the  deluded  persons  illegally  combined  under  the  unmeaning  ap- 
pellation of  “ Black  feet/*  and  " White  feet/*  in  that  part  of  the 
Queen’s  County,  which  lies  within  the  Diocese  of  Leighlin. 

Jambs  Doyle,  D.  D.,  by  Divine  Providence,  and  the  favour  of  the 
Holy  and  Apostolic  See,  Bishop,  fyc.  Sfc.,  prays  repentance  and 
conversion  to  God. 

Dearly  beloved  Brethren,— For  though  the  world  may  just- 
ly  reject  and  condemn  you,  you  are  still  my  children,  and  the  sheep  of 
that  fold,  though  you  have  strayed  from  it,  of  which  I am  the  shep- 
herd. I have  but  just  returned  from  that  portion  of  the  collieries, 
which  are  within  my  Diocese,  and  from  all  but  touching  the  lifeless 
corpses,  covered  with  blood,  of  your  companions — slain  in  the  criminal 
and  unprovoked  attempt  to  rescue,  from  the  power  of  the  law,  men 
accused,  and  apprehended  for  offences,  which  that  law  condemns. 

I am  compelled  by  the  feelings  excited  within  me  by  this  occur- 
rence, and  by  all  the  evils,  which  enquiry,  consequent  upon  it,  have 
opened  to  my  view,  to  break  that  silence,  which  I had  so  4ong  pre- 
served. 

I had  abstained  hitherto  from  addressing  you,  in  the  hope  —alas ! 
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I mast  add,  intbe  vain  hope — that  yonr  own  ronton,  instroftod  by 
perience,  would  prevail  over  your  passions,  or  that,  wearied,  in  the 
way  of  [iniquity,  you  would  seek  repose— confessing,  as  every  tongue 
on  earth  and  in  hell  must  confess,  “ that  there  is  no  rest  or  peace  for 
the  wicked/’  I was  withheld  from  addressing  you,  by  the  hopq* 
which  1 have  long  cherished,  and  which  I still  cherish,  of  seeing  your 
condition  improved,  and  the  causes*  as  well  as  the  pretences,  of  your 
Criminal  combinations  removed.  I hoped  to  hear  of  your  real  griev- 
ances being  candidly  considered  by  the  Legislature — of  a provision 
being  made  by  law  for  the  poor  and  destitute  of  you — rof  means  of 
employment  being  provided  to  you,  especially  to  such  of  you  as  were 
cruelly  ejected  from  your  holdings ; 1 hoped  all  this,  and  tbat.no  man 
or  woman  could  reproach  me,  when  exhorting  you  to  peace,  by  think* 
ing  within  themselves,  or  saying  to  me  in  words,  “ Do  you  wish  us  tQ 
sit  down  and  die  of  hunger  ? Do  you  tell  us  from  the  Gospel,  which 
the  Lord  has  commissioned  you  to  preach,  that  e man  is  obliged  tQ 
starve  'in  the  mid6t  of  plenty,  or  that  any  law  can  be  justified,  which 
banishes  as  a malefactor,  or  hangs  as  a felon,  a man,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  but  who,  unable  by  any  lawful  means  to  preserve  himself  and 
his  children  from  starvation,  employs  such  means  as  occur  to  . bio^  bo 
supply  himself  with  food  ? In  England,  where  the  law  proclaims, 
that  no  man  shall  want  a sufficiency  of  food;  where  every  honest  man* 
if  disabled  or  unemployed,  is  invested*  by  the  law,  with  the  right  to 
support  for  himself  and  his  children ; if,  in  England,  where  the.laprof 
self-preservation,  * die  first  law  of  nature/  is  there  upheld  and  enforc- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  State;  if  in  England,  where  the  pom*  are  so 
protected,  men  combine  to  violate  the  rights  of  property,-  let 
them  be  reproached  as  wicked,  and  punished  as  criminals ; but  until, 
in  Ireland,  the  first  law  of  nature  is  recognised ; until,  in  Ireland,  the 
law  proclaims,  as  it  does  in  England,  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
shall  perish  of  want,  do  not  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  our  duties 
and  obligations  are  the  same  as  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those, 
whom  the  laws  of  England,  which  should  aho  be  our  laws,  cherish 
and  protect. 

u Shew  to  us,  that,  if  we  be  patient  and  submissive  we  will  not  be 
banished  from  our  homes — that  our  wages  will  not  be  diminished,  till 
even  roots  and  water  fail  our  children — that,  in  disease  and  hunger, 
we  will  not  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  perish ; in  fine,  shew  to  us,  that 
all  our  sufferings  will  not  be  aggravated ; shew  to  us,  that  all  those 
things  will  not  happen,  and, we  will  freely  and  cheerfully  acquiesce  in 
your  advice. 

“ You  speak  to  us  of  the  punishment,  which  awaits  us; — What 
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punishment  can  be  greater  than  to  die  of  hunger  ? You  remind  us  of 
the  affliction  we  bring  upon  our  families.  What  affliction  can  surpass 
that  of  the  mother  and  children,  driven,  in  a state  of  utter  destitution, 
from  the  fire-side  and  threshold  of  their  homes,  to  wander,  friendless 
and  hopeless,  through  a world,  that  rejects  them,  ’till  hunger  and  dis- 
ease strike  them  to  the  earth,  and  death  comes  to  absolve  them  from 
their  sufferings.  Go  ! Tell  the  husband,  the  brother,  the  father,  who 
has  witnessed  this  scene,  that  he  is  a criminal  if  he  revolt  against  such 
an  order  of  things,  and  he  will  reply:  ‘You  are  not  a minister  of 
Christ,  but  of  Moloch;  for  it  is  by  Moloch,  and  not  by  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  that  such  bloody  sacrifices  are  required.’  ” 

Deterred  by  the  anticipation  of  these  arguments,  or  of  arguments 
such  as  these,  being  employed  against  me,  I have  not  heretofore  re- 
monstated  until  you,  us  1 might  have  done  ; though,  without  entering 
into  a discussion  with  you,  I have  made  known  to  you,  by  myself  and 
by  others,  that  your  ways  were  evil,  and  that  all  your  proceedings  I 
utterly  condemned.  Even  now,  when  I am  forced  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  evil,  to  put  away  all  doubt  and  hesitation ; and  to  reason,  as  it 
were,  with  you,  on  the  merits  of  your  conduct,  I do  not  preteud  to 
disprove  whatever  of  your  opinions  or  arguments  are  founded  on 
truth  or  justice.  What  I undertake  is,  to  shew  you,  nay,  to  convince 
you,  that  many  of  those  arguments,  now  adduced,  are  unjustly  employ- 
ed by  you ; that  the  evils  and  sufferings  experienced,  though  not  by 
you,  may  be  alleviated  or  removed,  by  means,  which  are  not  criminal, 
and  that  the  combinations,  into  which  you  have  entered,  and  the  crimes 
you  commit,  will  prolong  and  aggravate  all  the  evils,  of  which  you 
complain.  Attend  to  me,  therefore,  whilst  I reason  with  you.  I only 
ask  your  attention.  1 know  your  confidence  in  me  is  without  limit. 
Hear  me,  then,  for  your  own  sake.  Hear  your  Bishop,  whilst  he  ad- 
vocates your  own  cause. 

A*d  first  of  My  who  are  you,  who  are  thus  illegally  combined  ? 
Are  you  the  persons,  who  hanre  been  inhumanly  and  cruelly  expelled 
from  your  homes  ? Are  you  those  sons  of  fathers,  whose  parents  or 
children  are  perishing  of  want  ? Are  you  those  men,  who  can  finc^  no 
employment,  or  whose  wages  do  not  suffice  to  provide  for  your  fami- 
lies the  necessaries  of  life  ? — No  ! you  are  not.  A few,  and  only  a 
few,  of  the  classes  above-mentioned,  are  united  with  you,  and  they, 
like  the  great  bulk  of  your  confederates,  are  with  you  through  fear 
amd  terror ; they  detest  your  combinations,  but  they  entered  into  them 
that  they  might  not  be  excluded  from  employment,  or  find  their  lives 
exposed  to  the  brutal  assaults  of  those  amongst  you,  who,  like  Luci- 
fer, are  the  leaders  of  revolt,  and  who  cure  anxious,  if  it  were  possible. 
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to  involve  all  mankind  in  their  own  misery, and  guilt.  Who,  then,  are 
you,  who  are  illegally  combined  ? The  most  active  and  prominent 
amongst  you  are  old  offenders,  thieves,  liars,  drunkards,  fornicators, 
quarrellers,  blasphemers  —men,  who  have  abandoned  all  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  whom  God,  1 fear,  has  given  over  to  a reprobate  sense, 
and  to  the  passions  of  shame.  There  also  belong  to  your  combina- 
tions a crowd  of  giddy,  thoughtless,  dissolute  young  men,  the  sons  and 
servants  of  honest  industrious  parents.  These  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  persons  compose  your  combinations.  These  are  facts,  which 
you  cannot  deny— which  you  must  admit.  And,  this  being  the  case, 
what  right  have  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  grievances  and  suffer- 
ings of  other  men,  and  employ  them  as  a cloak  to  cover  your  own  im- 
piety and  crimes  ? The  widow  and  orphan  may  have  perished,  and 
the  honest  cottier,  torn  from  the  land  to  which  nature  attached  him, 
may  have  withered  and  died ; but  you  are  not  the  child  of  that  widow, 
or  the  son  of  that  peasant.  You,  indeed,  acknowledge  this — but, 
then,  you  plead,  “ there  was  no  one  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  no  one 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  poor!  ”...  But  let  me  first  remind  you,  that 
revenge  is  forbidden.  The  Lord  saith  : “ Revenge  is  mine,  I will 
repay.”  God  alone,  or  those,  who  hold  'power  from  him,  can  even 
execute  justice. — Revenge  is  totally  forbidden  to  man  ; it  is  reserved 
exclusively  to  God.  But,  if  you  cannot  avenge  injuries,  neither  can 
you  redress  wrongs,  unless  by  such  means  as  reason  sanctions,  ancL  the 
law  permits.  But,  is  it  lawful,  or  is  it  reasonable,  that  you,  or  a ban- 
ditti, composed  of  such  as  you,  should  sit  in  judgment  and  execute 
your  decrees  against  any  person,  whether  that  person  be  innocent  or 
guilty  ! Where  is  your  authority  for  doing  so  ? By  what  rule  is  the 
punishment  to  be  proportioned  to  the  offence  ? Who  will  try  the  me- 
rits of  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  the  accused  ? And  how,  or  by  whom, 
is  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? Such  proceedings,  as  you 
adopt,  are  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  a manifest  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  society.  There  may  be,  and  there  always 
will  be,  oppression  and  injustice  in  the  world ; but,  of  all  the  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  which  ever  afflicted  mankind,  there  are  none  so 
flagrant  as  the  oppression  and  injustice  committed  by  bodies  of  men 
illegally  combined.  Look  to  your  own  deeds  ! — What  have  you 
done?  You  have  commenced  by  an  unlawful  and  impious  oath,  in 
which  you  called  the  God  of  Holiness  to  witness  your  crime ; you  en- 
larged your  combination  by  force  and  violence  ; you  confirmed  it  by 
drunkenness  and  violation  of  the  Lord's  Day.  As  you  advanced, 
you  made  war,  like  the  savage  of  the  desert,  upon  your  next  neigh- 
bour, if  not  of  your  own  tribe.  You  polluted  the  fair  and  mark et- 
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place  by  savage  warfare ; or,  like  Cain,  you  went  into  the  field  to  spill 
the  blood  of  your  defenceless  and  unsuspecting  brother.  You  plun- 
dered the  house  where  you  could  meet  with  no  resistance ; you  fled 
from  him,  whom  you  most  feared  and  hated ; you  wreaked  your  ven- 
geance on  the  industrious  man,  who  supplied  you  with  bread,  and  fed 
the  poor  out  of  his  substance ; and,  if  you  found  a man  straying  in  the 
fields,  or  travelling  on  the  highway,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  him  did 
you  murder  and  assassinate.  These  are  your  deeds ; this  is  the  re- 
ward  of  your  crimes,  which  will  one  day  be  tried  by  the  Judge  of 
Earth  and  Heaven.  And  what  can  you  say  in  your  defence  ? You 
will  say,  forsooth  ! that  you  were  employed  in  redressing  wrongs  ; in 
affording  protection  to  the  oppressed.  But  you  will  be  taught  how 
that  office  did  not  belong  to  you ; that  evil  could  not  be  done,  though 
good  should  come  from  it ; that  your  whole  combination  was  a tissue 
of  iniquity,  and  that  all  your  deeds  were  crimes  ! Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  plea  of  those  amongst  us,  who  are  burdened  or  op- 
pressed, you  have  nothing  to  plead  in  your  justification. — All  the  ar- 
guments, which  other  men  might  employ,  are  totally  inapplicable  to 
you.  But,  let  us  proceed  to  consider,  whether  those  evils,  which  afflict 
the  country,  and  which  you  resort  to  as  a pretext  and  a cloak  for  your 
crimes,  may  not  be  alleviated  or  removed  by  means  far  different  from 
your  proceedings — means,  which  may  be  adopted  without  offence,  or 
the  violation  of  any  law. 

The  pressure,  which  weighs  down  all  the  energies  of  this  country, 
and  produces  that  disorder,  which  defames  and  degrades,  throughout 
the  universe,  the  character  of  Ireland,  originates  in  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  weak,  by  the  powerful  and  the  strong.  The  oppres- 
sion shows  itself  in  all  the  states  and  combinations  of  society,  and  in 
all  the  relationships  of  social  life.  It  has  been  produced  by  causes, 
Which  are  now  remote;  and  by  a system  of  legislation  and  government, 
which  4#  now  waxing  old,  and  going  to  decay.  The  sway  of  oppres- 
sion is  every  day  growing  less  and  less  powerful,  and  the  reign  bf 
justice  is  not  only  commenced,  but  has  advanced  so  far  that  it  cannot 
recede.  Only  reflect  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  when  your  fathers  were 
as  young  as  you  now  are.  In  those  days,  there  was  no  laW,  there  Was 
no  shame,  there  was  no  justice.  All  was  plunder  and  oppression,  and 
the  indulgence  extended  to  the  poor  was  the  degrading  indulgence  bf 
a toaster  to  his  slave.  The  few  of  us,  who  were  Wtee  and' Virtuous, 
comprehended  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  saw,  that  she  Could  pass 
from  a state  of  bondage  and  oppression,  to  a state  of  freedom  and 
abundance,  only  through  the  narrow  way  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
unqualified  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power;  We  proffered  that  allegi- 
vol.  i.  no.  12.  5 c 
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ance;  and  swore  to  God  that  we  would  observe  it.  We  kept  our 
oaths,  and;  in  return,  the  penal  laws  were  gradually  repealed  ; and  the 
rights,  which  had  been  so  long  withheld  from  us,  were  at  length  re- 
stored. But,  in  labouring  to  attain  this  blessing  for  our  country,  we 
had  to  contend  with  powerful  opponents,  and  to  struggle  with  enemies 
of  every  kind.  But  there  was  one  enemy,  in  our  own  house,  more 
strong  and  powerful  than  all  the  others — and  that  enemy  was  no  other 
than  the  combinations  formed,  from  time  to  time,  by  such  as  you.  The 
poor,  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  ignorant  people  of  Ireland,  goaded 
by  the  old  and  inveterate  enemies  of  all  freedom  and  justice,  could 
not  comprehend,  that  resistance  to  an  all-powerful  oppression  is  as 
wicked  as  it  is  vain.  Wicked,  because  it  confirms  the  power  of  the 
oppressor ; vain,  because  no  effort  by  a disorganised  rabble  can  ever 
be  productive  of  success.  Whilst  we,  therefore,  the  clergy,  the  gen- 
try, the  educated  and  intelligent  of  the  Irish  people,  sought  for  re- 
dress, by  pleading  and  urging  incessantly  the  justice  of  our  cause,  you, 
who  combined  illegally  against  partial  or  general  oppression,  afforded 
to  the  common  enemy  a justification  of  those  harsh  laws,  by  w hich 
ourselves  and  our  country  were  kept  enslaved.  Your  poverty,  your 
ignorance,  and  the  wiles  and  crafts  of  your  task-masters  prolonged  the 
days  of  our  captivity,  and,  if  the  Providence  of  God  had  not  raised  up, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  a man,  who  could,  and  did,  persuade 
you  to  seek  redress  by  constitutional  and  legal  means,  not  by  riot, 
combination  or  insurrection,  we  would,  this  day,  be  suffering  under  all 
the  rigours  of  the  penal  code.  But,,  under  his  guidance,  you  became 
amenable  to  the  law  ; you  bore  injustice  patiently  ; you  became  of  one 
mind  and  of  one  purpose ; you  loosened  the  root  of  the  tree  of  oppres- 
sion, and  it  fell,  to  rise  no  more. 

And  now  let  me  appeal  to  your  good  sense.  If  you  have  effected 
what  was  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  may  you  not  effect  what  is 
not  difficult,  but  easy  to  be  done  ? If  you  have  torn  up  the  tree  by 
the  roots,  are  you  not  able  to  cut  off  the  branches  ? If  you  have 

taken,  and  laid  waste,  the  fortress  andktrong  holds  of  ccttTuptiM'iffid 
injustice,  are  you  not  able  to  subdue  aH  her  weaker  stations  arid  de- 
tached outposts  ? You  are. ^--Th ere  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  provided 
you  employ  die  same  means  in  future,  which,  -tiH  now,  haveentured 
you  success.  Until  now,  combinations,  illegal  societies,  insttrrectiods, 
nightly  excesses,  and  criminal  outrages  against  persons,  property,  and 
law,  have  retarded  and  almost  defeated  every  effort  of  your  friends. 
These,  your  excesses,  were  almost  sufficient  to  redder  perpetual  this 
degradation  and  slatery  of  Ireland.  But,  W sooner  had  you*  become 
united  in  mind,  orderly  in  your  habits,  patient  under  sufferings,  and 
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submissive  to  the  law — sober  aud  industrious  in  your  several  occupa- 
tions ; no  sooner  had  you  learned  to  act  thus,  than  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land began  to  prosper.  Your  complaints  were  heard,  your  petitions 
were  attended  to,  and  the  fountain  of  all  your  grievances  dried  up.  If, 
therefore,  you  be  sincere  in  your  wishes  to  remove  injustice,  to  lighten 
oppression,  and  to  see  every  man  in  Ireland  enjoy  equal  rights;  but, 
above  all,  if  you  wish  to  see  public  grievances  removed,  and  public 
prosperity  founded  upon  private  comfort,  be  sober,  be  united,  not  by 
oaths,  but  in  affection ; obey  the  laws ; desist  from  all  combinations ; and 
seek  redress  for  the  evils,  which  still  press  upon  you,  by  legal  and 
constitutional  means. 

Y ou  have  every  where  among  you  Priests,  who  are  the  fathers  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  poor.  When  you  are  aggrieved  or  in- 
jured, they  will,  if  you  have  recourse  to  them,  represent  your  suffer- 
ings, and  become  your  advocates.  If  they  fail,  they  will  direct  and 
assist  you  to  state  your  grievances  to  the  government  or  legislature: 
the  legislature  is  always  ready  to  hear  your  complaints,  and  1 need  not 
tell  you,  that  the  head  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  Lord  Anglesey, 
your  friend  and  your  benefactor,  feels  for  you  like  a father,  and  would 
expend  his  very  life  to  promote  your  welfare  and  happiness.  But  you 
afflict  him,  as  you  afflict  me,  and,  though  you  cannot  exhaust  his  pa- 
tience, or  weaken  his  love  for  Ireland,  you  can,  if  you  do  not  desist 
from  your  combinations,  defeat  all  bis  efforts  to  establish  her  peace, 
and  to  bring  comfort  and  abundance  to  her  children.  The  evils,  which 
you  suffer,  are  but  light  and  almost  trivial,  when  compared  with  those 
borne  by  your  fathers.  They,  like  Abraham,  “ hoped  against  hope ; " 
they  suffered  cheerfully  the  loss  of  goods,  and  often  even  to  the  spil- 
ling of  their  blood : but  you,  not  only  can  you  hope,  but  the  prospect 
of  improvement  is  within  your  view.  The  government  and  legislature 
are  occupied  with  the  most  weighty  affairs,  that  ever  engaged  their  at- 
tention, but,  even  thus  occupied,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  you.  The 
affairs  of  a nation  are  complicated  and  extensive,  they  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged in  a day  or  in  a year.  Time  must  be  allowed  to  those,  who 
are  charged  with  the  heavy  burden  of  managing  the  concerns  of  a na- 
tion; patience  and  forbearance  is  our  duty.  God  Las  ordered  us  to 
Jbonour  the  King,  and  to  obey  those,  who  are  sent  by  him.  Let  us  be 
Christians,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact,  and  give  honour  and  obedience  to 
those,  whom  Providence  has  set  to  rule  over  us.  “ If  any  of  you  suf- 
fer,” says  St.  Peter,  “ let  it  not  be  as  a thief  or  a railer,  or  a coveter 
of  other  men's  goods."  Again,  therefore,  I charge  you  before  God 
and  Jesus  Christ— -injure  no  man,  desist  from  all  illegal  combinations ; 
aud  seek  redress  when  you  are  aggrieved,  or  injured,  by  all  the  means, 
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not.the.Jeaptjiu  value  pr-iimpertanee,  namely,  * thatthe.  couilwantijiwy 
jnto  which  you  bora  entered,  and  themimes  yOtrrsinaMt,- 
y j ,flggrfff»te  tfte  evils  of  which  you «toj(rt«in.”oL  a-iifJ  iuor  !i"v«  pool 
. ,|^fljf,a  maxim  of  pivine  Wisdom,  that  (whosoever  uiyhii-tnhfollto 
^96  a building,  should,  first, of  aft,  sit-  down  aadcaledfatetbeeuphase 
^9.  be  incurred,  lest,  baying  commepwad-it,:  and inat  heingoWe  tadomo 
plate  it,  his  nei^bonra  lav^b^hj}%8ajm^,.wdii8  nUtti  begto^t)‘bteili 
end  could  not  finish-’.’  And  Jet  me  $#k  yoo,baYe  yott/sat  dsemund 
reflated  on  what  you  have  undertaken  ? Hay«  yetf  cata^atodopoim 
fp^^jupd  escertained  that  tbeyere^y^ment  to  enema  tbeaupoaUsMi 
what  you  have  commenced.?  Have  you,1  Oshave  ye* nohrc#*sdd>ye«fc( 
selves  to  the  contempt  and*  derision  off  all  ? for  wbo»if;*o  disposed^ 
may  not  laugh  with  scpro  jit  the,  folly  of  the  Whttefeet*?  ! jdamiyoa 
pderjajto^to  make  lafm.^.l]»0rcmhMiy4t.-lmde  matdackofl  bamgl 
aJ»Us  to  pufoi^e  them,  are  you  not  yoUS&elveein*  fear,  of  dfeadtydhye 
^fa^,l|9|rayed  by  your  own  companions,  apprehended  ashMoae  fr  shbfei 
and  justly  shot,  like  midnight  ypbbers  j mr,erayou,ndt  dyjagarfniH— 
ease  in  crowded  loathsome  pi^us,  to.wbich  yowrcrimes-ibsvet  pavr 
signed  you,  and  where  the  ggUpws-and  the,  transport  gMkSbbMam 
of.yppr  trial  ? Is.  not  this  your  .peso?  >-  Is.itnpt  exactty  younaittift^ 
Are  you-  not  the  laughingstock  > o(f , that  pubfe** whote, 70m 
Would  intimidate,  and  the  fit.otgecMo  which  4s  -filMAt  fiaget  Hfi 
apoTO  ;?  Oh!  senseless  men,  who  hep  bewitehed  iyw>  netito,obdy  .thw 
tru^?  What  spell  has  lm>to4.y»«>iW^>th»MW<hMrf^  ft*,  idtojflfil 
h^  and  w>oked  rpep,  whose  counsels,  you  Imve,  preferred^ 40  'iSamd 
whope  .ypke  you  have  put  on,,wb*a  you  castoff  the  yOtatf  of  Jesute 

1 tow*  said,. Wat  ^yourconjbiwa^ens Would. nggtawiiw 
and  , prolong,  the  evils,  of  which;  you  complain.”  For,  what  .are  dub 
source  of  your  evils?  A disregard- of  ypurselvesj  syna^ng c at  1 ad 
your  own  worthlesspess, . yopr  own . idleness,  yaur  owpi  dmukonrtnMtl 
your  own  want  of  energy, and  industry  -in  improving  your  rum  Qonufes 
tion.  These  are  your  vices^— the  fruits.  of  long  and  grinding  pppreaf) 
sion — which  render,  many  of  you  #oibasa>and-id)%  , that  the  rigfate  4/b 
men  are  denied  to  you,  and  less  regard  paid  to  your  wants  and  wielkl 
es,  than  to  (he  wants  po  , wishes  of  any  other  people-on  the-  earth.  Fat 
will  your  combinations  ernpe  those  almost  hereditary  vices  of -the  Iriak 
people?  Oh  I no,  Tho>e,combination8  will  confirm  you  mallyour. 
vipes,,and  drat  pit  firm*  yps^ o!4«itg>r^jr»itowifes  ISSlMher 
night-walker,  the  thief,  the  drunkard,  the  plunderer  of  other  men’s 
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goods,  the  robber,  the  murderer,  the  assassin,  will  he  become  the  mo- 
ral, the  upright,  the  6ober,  the  industrious,  the  bold,  the  free,  the  inde- 
pendent man,  whom  even  the  unfeeling  bigot,  or  the  petty  but  feroci- 
ous, village  tyrant  is  compelled  to  fear  and  to  respect  ? So  long, 
therefore,  as  your  combinations  prolong  and  strengthen  your  vices,  so 
long  will  your  thraldom  and  miseries  continue.  Your  situation  never 
will,  or  can,  improve,  until  sobriety  takes  the  place  of  drunkenness  ; 
until  unceasing  industry  succeed  to  idleness  ; until  good  morals,  regular 
conduct,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  self-respect  become  the  character 
of  the  Irish  people.  Till  then,  you  may  complain  of  oppression,  but 
it  will  not  cease.  You  may  rail  against  the  law,  but  it  will  always 
persecute  you.  You  may  hate  the  magistrate,  but  he  will  always  have 
bis  foot,  as  it  were,  upon  your  necks,  so  that  your  combinations,  in 
place  of  relieving  distress,  will  confirm  and  prolong  every  sort  of  a- 
buse  and  oppression.  Cork,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Clare,  have,  each 
in  its  turn,  been  the  scenes  of  combinations  and  crime.  You  have 
heard  how  these  combinations  ended  ; and  what,  let  me  ask,  was  the 
end,  which  became  of  them? — Houses  were  burned,  arms  plundered, 
robberies  committed,  cattle  houghed,  and  some  obnoxious  characters 
assassinated.  The  law  seemed  to  slumber,  but  it  did  not  sleep — it 
was,  to  use  an  expression  of  a prophet,  like  a " rod  watching.*'  It 
walked  forth  in  the  proper  time,  and  it  scourged  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty — it  almost  laid  the  country  waste,  it  filled  the  vallies  with  la- 
mentations, and  the  sound  of  its  stripes  responded  from  hill  to  hill, 
till  it  w*as  lost  in  the  wailings  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those,  who 
were  hanged  upon  the  scaffold,  or  banished  to  some  distant  land,  ff 
the  Wbiteboys,  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  and  Shanavests,  and  Ribbonmen 
fared  thus,  what,  think  you,  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Whitefeet  ? What 
success,  think  you,  awaits  the  Blackfeet  ? You  may  not  know,  but  I 
will  tell  you.  They  will  be  ground  to  the  earth,  and  scattered  like 
dust  before  the  wind ; but  not,  until  they  will  have  disgusted  this  Go- 
vernment, alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  Legislature,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  degraded  the  country  with  a 
sort  of  magistracy  unknown  to  the  law  and  the  constitution,  and  forced 
the  public  to  employ,  in  the  payment  of  an  armed  police,  that  money, 
which,  were  you  peaceable,  would  be  paid  to  you,  as  the  price  of  your 
labour. 

You  complain  of  rack-rents,  and  tithes,  and  want  of  employment, 
and  of  the  ejection  of  poor  tenants  from  their  holdings  ; you  complain 
of  all  these,  and  you  complain  of  them  most  justly ; but  I tell  you  once 
more,  and  I beseech  of  you  to  believe  me,  that  all  and  each  of  those 
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evils  will  be  prolonged  and  aggravated  by  your  combinations.  No 
power  on  earth  can  at  once  remedy  those  evils.  The  Government  and 
Legislature  are  endeavouring  to  heal  them ; but  time  is  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great,  so  good,  but  so  difficult  a work. 
More,  however,  depends  on  you  than  on  the  will  of  Kings,  or  on  acts 
of  Parliament.  All  the  laws,  that  ever  were  enacted,  could  not  ren- 
der an  idle  or  a vicious  people  rich  or  happy.  And  if  men  become 
sober  and  industrious,  abstaining  from  evil  and  doing  good,  each  in 
the  state  of  life  or  calling,  wherein  Providence  hath  placed  him,  such 
a People,  without  almost  any  aid  from  law  or  government,  would  en- 
joy comfort  and  happiness  ; God  would  give  to  them  abundance  of  the 
fatness  of  the  earth  and  of  the  dew  of  Heaven  1 

Rack-rents,  ejection  from  lands  or  houses,  a6  well  as  employment, 
are  tliiugs,  which  laws  cannot  easily  controul.  There  is  but  one  legal 
remedy  for  those  evils — let  no  man  deceive  you— there  is  but  one  re- 
medy for  them,  and  that  remedy  is,  a legal  provision  for  the  poor . 
This  is  a truth,  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow’s  sun.  Let  every 
man,  therefore,  who  wishes  that  a competition  for  land  should  cease ; 
let  every  man,  who  desires  to  see  the  poor  exempted  from  famine  and 
disease — who  desires  to  see  the  widow  clothed,  the  orphan  fed,  and 
the  stranger  taken  in ; let  every  man,  who  is  sincerely  anxious,  that 
the  law  of  nature  be  not  violated,  and  the  law  of  Christ  fulfilled,  pe- 
tition Parliament  to  enact  a legal  provision  for  our  poor. 

Let  every  man,  who  is  sincere  in  his  professions  of  desiring  to  see 
the  income,  derived  from  the  soil  of  Ireland,  expended  within  the 
country  in  the  improvement  of  that  soil,  and  in  the  employment  of  a 
people  to  be  supported  as  labourers,  that  they  may  not  be  paupers, 
let  every  such  man  lay  aside  his  doubts  or  fears,  or  schemes  of  per- 
sonal profit,  to  be  realised  from  the  life-blood  of  his  fellow-country- 
men— let  every  such  person  petition  Parliament  for  a legal  provision 
for  our  poor. 

Then,  as  to  tithes,  employ  against  this  devouring  impost  all  the  re- 

of  your/wif  a»d  talent ; 

|ows<  Rttt,  » W djbut  ( of 

religion,  keep  always  befete  your  ey#s£u  salutary  dread  ef  ith ft* 

4 gitesd  the  htf  m nolens 

-apire  dread,  be  ever  fomtdim  your,  proceedings.  J uaticedtav 

of  s^aUk#.: 

4Nwe.  the  f ifwiuab 

whereby  fe>  oversow  M eppreritt^en^  w 4<*  ytoirthtitfoU 

eqjpymeut*$ right*  , .y  ► *f  d i : .-nw 
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Jfy  J Motives  for  rtmonnamp  ike  Broieeimnt  Beiiyiam  % 
^MRy^Danmn,  D R ikM  of  Windsor,  &e.  6ea.  ^oc. 

‘it  i f i M .)  > * t ■ ’•  : *•  r j-  ..  " *■  * *•:* 

^ Work  amt  translated  i«*o  English,  and  peblfehed  *i  18&7T  by 
dwHwi  Bix  f flatter,  tawfatch  be  bn  prefixed  thi*foMes»ifag  account 
OftefcKjthor i * The  name  aadrepotatk>i*o£  Do  Dominie  neefamttU 
m&Mfo*  ^geterebty  of  itlu  lMimd;  yfths  was  considered^***!  is  mHI 
teiy  > jwsifyMroftftMtoed*' as  ofcooftb©  most  etnmit  characters**  the 
teosafebath  ^century  p skilled*  at tot  m the  rerkmr  tamche^bothof  eat- 
Wwd*attd  piwItetrltemUio f»0f<Hirwl>tWologiao  \ — a learned  hi* 
ioHon^rai  elegaatorkte;  and  aw  aotlte  philosopher ; insomuch*  that 
Sir  Isaac  N ewtfctr  has  attributed  to  him*  the  praise  efhavmg  bees  the 
fmt  friteiy  who  ^lm  expbriitfedy  sati*teto*fty>  sohle  of  the  phenomena 
%$oelte*i.  •••  j * - **-'■  -“! 

t*  * Dm  fiOniMl  was  4be  descendant  of  fcaillastrires  ftmrily  o£  Atb&r 
iaDnteate.  Hy  received  his^arty  odacation*  at  Padua  ; and  anted 
fta&Mf/tee  tOlgv  4o*te  Societyo&  tho  J estate*  With  these  ho  cda^ 
tinted**  reteep  during* the  long"  epreeof  nearly  twenty  years,  core 
Htoetto £ tte^dte  *>f:the  schools,  and  engaged  in*  various  other  h»- 
yortaht  fenctiofis  and  employments.  Excited,  however*  by  the  re~ 
-ptfdrtten»of  ^bicptalen^eaid  the  oolehtvty  of  te  learning,  the  Emperor 
Rodolphtarsyoteoaed  for  fate  the  dignity  of  the  epwcopOcy:  Ho  was, 
ioccordingiy,  exalted,  in  the  iset  mstsnpe,  to  the  See  of  Segri ; and, 
wot  long  after,  to  the  Ardibiriiopnc  of  Spalatro.  v 

*■»  **$&  was*  at  thfe' period,  that  there  prevailed  the  disputes  between 
itto^hmetians  and  Paal  V.  Iho  contest  wascondneted  with  a degree 
wf  OiekHee*  whieh  was  unbecoming,  and  kjanons  to  both  parties.  As 
^B^DoniM»>  had  obtained  hk  promotion  to  the  last-named See,  chief* 
1y  through  the  intoreet  and  mediaten  of  &e  Venetians,  he*  for  dm 
reason,  conceived  it  but  a proper  expression  of  his  gratitude*  to  tithe 
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sides  with  them,  in  preference  to  the  Pontiff.  He,  therefore,  did  so ; 
adopting  their  cause  with  peculiar  ardour ; and  defending  it,  by  his 
writings,  with  a measure  of  rancour  and  animosity,  which  very  justly 
gave  offence.  The  consequence  was,  that  himself  was  excommunicat- 
ed ; and  his  works  were  condemned. 

“ To  a mind,  like  that  of  De  Dominis,  lively,  ardent  and  inflamma- 
ble, these  acts  of  severity  appeared  intolerable  and  unju6t.  They 
filled  him  with  indignation  ; and  he  determined  to  6eek  revenge.  He 
resigned  his  See;  and  retired  for  some  time  to  Venice.  It  was  here, 
that  he  met  with  his  ancient  friend,  Fra  Paolo;  with  Sir  Henry 
Wootton,  Dr.  Bedell,  and  a few  other  learned  Protestants.  The 
caresses  and  persuasions  of  these  individuals,  but,  above  all,  the 
bright  prospects  of  honours  and  advancement,  which  they  held  out  to 
him,  induced  him  to  renounce  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  to  declare 
himself  a Protestant. 

“ He,  therefore,  came  over  to  this  country,  where  the  fame  of  his 
talents,  and  the  reputation  of  his  learning,  had  long  since  preceded 
him.  Accordingly,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem  and 
veneration.  Above  all,  the  Established  Clergy,  as  well  as  his  Majes- 
ty, James  the  First,  expressed  the  most  lively  satisfaction  at  his  arriv- 
al ; and  at  the  addition  of  so  distinguished  a member  to  the  Protest- 
afet  Cbmmtmion.  As  a reward^for  M^converaiociy  and  nrimupMiftiaif 
tO  bie  character,  Jaaaaes  ea^y  cott^rred  upon  Deane£yu«£ 

Windsor,  and  the  Mastership  of  the  Savoys  < whihtt  fcwhOnOotedofaia^ 
moreover,  with  a large?  share  of  few*  private  ronfiticfrino  imdfrisMflflhippiM 

“During  the  period  of  his  residence* in  thiir  r rifiti^j {Ini  piU^ialf 
bM  favourite  occupation  was,  to  preacfoAn&iWrite 
Which  he  hkd  abandoned.  In  dotrig^hto/ hw’ykdeoee^44lBe 
nOhtfy  all  other  apds^tesifrom  1 liimfiiwnfcj 

thftt,  as himself acknowledged* 

volence ; no  artifice'  of  fidsOhbod  and  nfierepreseirtitian^wf&ti 
genuity  could  invent,  ^hat  he  did  Sot  mcOe&antff  employ, 

Catholic  Religion  odious. ' Jt  W8is,  heDce,  that  driap<tyul&rfty  Foiaifie 
general  ; and  as  flattering,  perhaps,  as  hfe  own  tanity&ifetf  eetikl* 
wish  it.  ‘ ' r‘'  - 1 v i.  •..vU-.-i-iq  viatol 

“ At4  length,  however,  tfce  moment  of'grfece  arrived.  * • if  W«tf 
midst  of  all  these  caresses'  and  exprb&iorid  of  'approbation^  hdiitiit 
every  testimony  of  private1  friendship,  end  of  public esteem,  that*  hie* 
mind  became,  at  once,  ^estfeste  and  uneas^.  H^  b^aenow  tc^ 
rience  the  mOst  distressflig  sensations  Of  compunction  andrOEOOiW.i 
• Hia  apostacy,  the  intern j^ranOe'  Of  lii^  bonddct^arid  hteJ 
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gainst  his  parent  Church,  now  stung  him  to  the  very  eoul.  Impelled, 
therefore,  by  these  feelings,  and  by  the  still  stronger  emotions  of  grace, 
he  formed  the  resolution  to  measure  back  his  steps  to  the  threshold 
of  that  sanctuary,  from  which  he  had  so  criminally  deserted.  Ere, 
however,  he  did  this — iu  order  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  hi6  repent- 
ance, and  to  make  6ome  reparation  for  the  mischiefs,  which  his  con- 
duct, &c.  had  created — he  intrepidly,  in  the  face  of  a large  congrega- 
tion, assembled  upon  the  occasion,  mounted  into  the  pulpit,  and  so- 
lemnly retracted  whatever  he  had  written,  or  preached,  against  the 
Catholic  Religion  ; proclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  the  deepness  of  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  so ; and  his  general  detestation  of  his  past 
delinquency.  The  boldness,  as  well  as  singularity,  of  the  step,  excit- 
ed the  extreme  displeasure  of  the  King,  and  the  loud  indignation  of 
the  government.  Accordingly,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
country  within  the  short  space  of  three  days. 

u He,  therefore,  returned  again  to  Italy.  Arrived  in  Rome,  he 
there,  in  presence  of  a general  consistory,  asked  pardon  for  his  past 
misconduct ; repeated  the  expressions  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  protest- 
ations of  his  abhorrence  of  his  former  errors.  And,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  reality  of  his  present  sincerity  still  more  manifest,  he  now 
composed  the  little  work,  which  I here  offer,  translated,  to  the  public. 

Its  design  was  to  point  out  the  motives,  which  had  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  return  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; as  well  as  to  attest  the  strong  compunc- 
tion, which  he  then  felt,  for  his  former  errors  ; and  the  horror,  which 
lie  entertained  for  his  guilty  fall. 

“ However,  notwithstanding  all  the  solemnity  of  these  professions, 
and  the  subsequent  regularity  and  piety  of  his  conduct,  lie  was  never 
permitted  to  resume  any  part  of  the  episcopal  functions.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  a punishment  for  his  past  violence  and  desertion,  be  was  com- 
mitted, both  as  a political  and  ecclesiastical  revolutionist,  a close  pri- 
soner to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Here  he  died  in  the  year  1622." 
v # The  work  of  De  Dominis,”  continues  Dr.  Fletcher,  “ like  that  of 
Father  Campian’s  * Challenge  to  the  two  Universities ,*  which  I have 
lately  presented  to  the  public,  is  full  of  erudition  : its  reasoning  is  , 
close  and  powerful ; its  language  always  elegant.  In  it,  he  exhibits  a 
striking  portrait  of  his  sincerity  in  returning  to  the  Catholic  Religion ; 
but  a still  more  striking  one  of  his  insincerity*  while  he  professed  him- 
self 3 Protestant a feeling  this,  which  we  know,  from  experience, 
pervades  the  minds  of  nearly  all  apostates  frpm  Catholicity ; and,  above 
all,  pervades  the  minds  of  those,  who,  like  De  Dominis,  had  before 
once  piously  cultivated  the  duties,  and  been  well  instructed  in  the 
VOL.  I.  NO.  12.  5 D 
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tenets,  of  this  Religion.  It  excited,  for  some  time,  a considerable  de- 
gree of  interest,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  where  several  editions  of  it  were  published,  and  very  generally 
circulated.  In  this  country,  it  aroused  the  hostility,  and  called  forth 
all  the  rancour,  of  the  established  Clergy.  It  is,  indeed,  every  way, 
calculated  to  awake  attention ; presenting,  as  it  does,  a lucid  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a per- 
spicuous statement  and  refutation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  soci- 
eties. It  is  true, — and  I regret  the  circumstance, — that,  like  the  work 
of  Campian,  it  is  frequently  too  severe.  This,  however,  is  a defect, 
for  which  considerable  allowances  should  be  made,  both  on  account 
of  the  temper  of  the  times,— a period  of  harsh  contest  and  illiberality ; 
and  from  the  state  of  mind,  under  which  the  author  wrote  it, — im- 
pressed, as  he  then  was,  with  the  feelings  of  remorse  for  his  past  apos- 
tacy ; with  a strong  conviction  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism ; and  an 
acute  sense  of  the  insults,  which  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.  With  these  allowances,  thus  made,  the 
little  treatise  will  be  found  highly  useful  and  important ; well  adapted 
to  the  purposes,  both  of  correcting  the  misconceptions,  and  removing 
the  prejudices  of  the  Protestant ; and  of  enlightening  the  piety,  and 
improving  the  knowledge,  of  the  Catholic. 

But  little  more,  we  apprehend,  need  be  added  to  this  general  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  except  it  be  to  give  a specimen  of  the  author's 
manner  of  writing.— “It  is  with  reason,”  he  says,  “that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  ranks  contentions , emulations,  wrath, 
strife , dissensions,  and  heresies,  amongst  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

7 v.  20.  These  bitter  fruits,  the  fatal  growth  of  a fatal  tree,  it  has 
been*  my  unhappy  lot  to  have  tasted — nay,  I have  even  devoured 
them,  such  was  once  the  depravity  of  my  taste,  with  the  most  eager 
voracity.  However,  now,  thanks  to  the  powerful  medicine  of  divine 
g now  1 come,  at  length,  to  cast  them  from  me. . . .Ere  that  ca- 
lamity had  taken  place,  which  drew  me  into  the  ranks  of  Protestantism, 
the  . feat 'malady  of  my  mind  was  pride,  and  a vain  presumption  of  my 
own  abilities : insomuch,  that,  slender  as  they  are,  I yet  boldly  took 
' upon  me  to  judge,  and  decide,  respecting  the  divine  and  mysterious 
objects  of  religion.  Neither  were  these  my  only  disorders.  To  these 
there  was  added  the  very  rage  itself  of  anger;  not,  indeed,  excited, 
as  certain  insignificant  writers  have  asserted,  by  the  disappointed  hopes 
of  my  ambition,  whilst  I professed  myself  a Protestant,  but  from  ■ the 
spirit  of  envy,  and  the  impatience  of  controul,  whilst  I was  a member 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  were  the  passions,  that  urged  me  to 
my  ruin;  that  drove  me  upon  the  rocks,  and  cast  me  down  the  preci- 
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pices  of  error ; and  that  daringly  engaged  me  to  impute  so  many  pre- 
tended errors  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; thus  artfully  affecting  to  palli- 
ate the  crime  and  the  disgrace  of  my  apostacy.  In  order,  too,  the 
more  effectually  to  screen  the  insolence  and  impropriety  of  my  con- 
duct ; and  the  better  to  conceal  the  stain  of  heresy,  which  I had  con- 
tracted, I published  a variety  of  works  in  my  own  defence,  inserting  in 
them  every  thing,  that  the  intemperance  of  my  malice,  the  artifices  of 
falsehood,  and  the  delusions  of  cunning,  could  suggest.  So  long  as 
lasted  this  state  of  mental  fever,  its  paroxysms  worked  up  my  anger 
into  fury ; so  that  there  was  no  form  of  insult,  that  my  tongue  could 
utter  ; no  expression  of  injustice,  that  my  pen  could  describe,  which  I 
did  not  incessantly  employ  against  my  parent  Church ....  Hence  it 
was,  that,  excited,  not  by  the  love  of  truth,  but  by  the  insults  and 
calumnies  of  its  enemies,  I composed  various  works,  such  as,  “ My 
Motives  for  renouncing  the  Catholic  Religion  ; ” — “ The  Rocks  of 
Christian  shipwreck  ; ” and  a certain  Sermon , replete,  all  of  them,  with 
heresy  and  falsehood  ; my  6ole  aim,  in  writing  and  circulating  them,  be- 
ing merely  this,  to  excite  hatred  against  the  Apostolic  See,  and  odium 
against  its  Pontjils,  by  whom  I had  persuaded  myself  I had  been  in- 
jured and  ill-treated  For  these  reasons  it  was,  that  I made  a great 
variety  of  assertions,  which,  at  that  time,  I knew  to  be  downright 
heresies  and  lies.  I did,  indeed,  ere  long,  acknowledge,  at  least,  in 
part,  some  of  my  own  misrepresentations ; and  before  I left  England, 
I expressed  my  utter  detestation  of  them.  And  now  again,  I take  this 
occasion  to  declare,  that,  from  my  60ul,  I abominate  the  works,  which 
I have  written  against  the  Catholic  Religion.  I abominate  them,  as 
replete  with  heresy,  and  repugnant  to  Christian  truth  ; that  is,  repug- 
nant to  those  doctrines,  which  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
always,  in  every  age,  believed  and  taught.  I do,  therefore,  now  ex- 
pressly condemn,  and,  from  my  heart,  detest  whatsoever  l have 
preached  and  written  against  this  divine  establishment...  .Surely,  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  blush  at  the  exposure  of  my  own  weakness 
nnd  insincerity ; — I,  who,  in  spite  of  every  principle  of  truth,  and  every 
law  of  justice,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  proclaim  the  grossest  false- 
hoods, the  basest  calumnies,  and  the  most  palpable  heresies 

Wherefore,  I do  here  once  more  acknowledge,  and  with  all  the  can- 
dour of  my  6oul,  declare,  that  all  the  above-cited  works,  “ My  Mo- 
tives” &c.  were  the  dictates,  not  of  the  sincerity  of  my  heart ; not  of 
the  suggestions  of  a good  and  enlightened  conscience ; but,  as  a mere 
excuse  for  the  guilt  and  shame  of  my  apostacy ; and  as  a recommend- 
ation to  the  good  graces  of  the  Protestants.  I spent,  iudeed,  and  I 
boasted  of  the  circumstance,  1 spent  the  long  interval  of  ten  whole 
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years  in  the  composition  of  the  a Apology  ” for  my  conduct.  But  I 
spent  them,  not  in  wise  and  serious  deliberations ; — not  in  the  calm 
discussion  of  the  truth ; — I spent  them  in  the  study  of  illusions ; and 
in  the  investigation  of  the  arts  and  artifices  of  falsehood,  I did  this, 
in  order  that  I might  the  more  effectually  give  a colouring  to  the  fic- 
tions of  heresy;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  the  feelings  of  my  re- 
sentment. So  that  my  vocation  to  Protestantism,  90  far  from  being 
the  call  of  God,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  suggestion  of  the  devil. 
It  was  the  inspiration,  not  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  of  the  evil  spirit — 
that  spirit  of  instability,  which  worked  in  me,  even  more  than  it  did 
in  Saul,  I have,  therefore,  now  the  consoling  confidence  to  be  fully 
convinced,  that  my  present  conduct  is  the  effect  of  grace  ; and  that  it 
is  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  now  calls  me  back  again  to  the 
bosom  of  that  Church,  which  I had  so  criminally  abandoned/’ 

After  making  these  humiliating  confessions  and  declarations,  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  comincing  proofs  of  his  sincerity  in  return- 
ing to  the  Catholic  fold,  De  Dominis  proceeds  to  state  His  motives 
for  renouncing  the  Protestant  Religion  ; defends  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  refutes  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  societies. 
In  conclusion,  he  says : “ And  could  I,  then,  engaged  as  I was  in  the 
guilt  of  schism — every  prospect  of  salvation  lost — could-  I,  with  any 
wisdom  or  propriety,  continue  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No  : far,  very  far,  from  me  the  profane 
idea.  I am,  indeed,  quite  overwhelmned  with  the  weight  of  my  afflic- 
tion, when  I reflect,  that  I did  remain  in  it  for  so  many  years ; with 
furious  and  unholy  zeal,  employing  my  arms  against  the  truth,  and  my 
parent  Church ; and  composing  works,  replete  with  heresy,  which 
now  I utterly  abominate  and  detest. • ..These  are  crimes,  for  which, 
now,  I am  truly  afflicted  and  confounded.  They  are  crimes,  for 
which,  deeply  humbled  and  distressed,  I sincerely  a8k  pardon  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  of  his  divine  Son,  our  great  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 

I ask  pardon,  too,  of  his  Vicar  on  earth,  our  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to 
whose  clemency  I submit  the  judgment  of  my  errors....  I was,  in- 
deed, for  some  time,  encouraged  in  the  sin  of  my  opposition  to  my 
Sovereign  Pastor,  by  the  example  of  Cyprian,  in  his  resistance  to 
Pope  Stephen  • ...  As  then,  the  holy  and  illustrious  Cyprian  washed 
away,  with  his  blood,  the  stains  of  his  former  animosity,  so,  also,  do  I 
wish,  that  I,  who,  in  the  multitude  and  guilt  of  my  errors,  have  very 
far  surpassed  Cyprian,  may,  also,  one  day  possess  the  occasion,  and 
enjoy  the  grace,  to  efface,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  the  igno- 
minies of  my  former  conduct.  Meanwhile,  if  the  testimony,  which  I 
here  present  in  these  pages,  be  not  a sufficient  evidence  of  the  truths  of 
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ptophedto  already  pfoOmed,  which  poiat  «rt  «hb  prt. 
ri#ti me  d#  the  coming  of  this  Messiah,  there  »e  edwr*,  which  spato* 
tyOOrttririrtiaraeter*,  wMch  van  to1  attributed  to hone;  bet  fcii*.  'Kw 
Wm  pfOvd,'  thM  Jefoe  OiriW  possessed 1 aft  toOsO  characters,  it-wto-foi^ 
few; 'that be"is,lflft  mwMessftih,  "arid  (fcat'the  Jew*,  if  tosy  witthe 
gbwtad  by  reason,  ought  to  aclcoo#todge  fchh  as  such.  ■"  ’ - 

t'  ^'Orie-  of  'the  principal  privileges  of-  the  Meswah,  nfltooaed  hy 
thh  ^toph«H  fe^toarhs  -ahorfd  ho  bOrri'of  a vh^ia  5 tbtt  tbe  aaoNBt 
JmribK  tttMfexw  hate  -OxpreMly  towght  from  th«  ''passage  «f  Itonb, 
(^ii.  14.y*  A"Vfr%fa  •hstt  conwive  »»<l‘beaf  a «oa,  WhO  sMlhe  catted 
Emmanuel,”  tfatoda,  Oadtoiftto;  and  M>m  #ome  other,  propbedea, 
wWch  'they  explained  *in  a mystic  sense.  ' Thus  the  KabWi,  wbo 
*hintBin,-th*t  this  predfetton  fegardi,  nof  the  Messiah;  bat*  the  aon  at 
J*feh,  T«rtrinly  t;ontrflaiet  tRe  oheimig  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  bat 
titotbe  httefprttatleft  of  their  forttier  teaehere.  • 

’ '^ow/Jeros ‘Christ  was  born  <of  a virgin  : Ate  apostles  and  the  ewm* 
gelists  bave  pnblished  ’ttris  fret  to  the  WWM1;  and  no  otoer  persms, 
who  has,'  at  any  (into,  set  hhnsHff  np  fritnfce  Messiah,  has  -laid  oteitn 
tb  this  SingnlW  ptWfrfee!  fi#»'thte'beea  tf  fctte  iMrifon  Ae  part  of 
Jesna  Christ,  God  neTtr,'>^rild''«riniftfcart»^,'fcn’hnpo»ia»i^ 
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numberless  miracles,  by  the  exalted  virtues  and  holy  doctrine  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  by  the  strange  revolution,  which  he  caused  in  the 
world.  The  calumnies,  by  which  the  Jews  and  other  Inhdels  have 
attempted  to  throw  suspicions  on  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  are  suffici- 
ently refuted  by  their  own  absurdity. 

We  readily  allow,  that  this  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  serve  as  an  external  and  visible  sign,  by  which  the  Messiah  might 
be  known,  since  it  could  only  be  proved  by  subsequent  events  ; but  it 
is  an  indispensible  quality  of  the  IMessiah,  because  it  had  been  distinct- 
ly foretold.  The  Jews  cannot  reason  otherwise  in  regard  of  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  expect. 

The  propbet  calls  hifc^'Ekn»aimeV,!’..(43od  with ms)  Aftp  .WgMy 
God,  die  Father  of  the  world  to  come.”  («.  &)  Jeetw  Chwt«lw»y»» 
styled  himself  the  sen  of  God,  equaltotheFatherin.nll  things.  For 
this  -the  Jews  condemned  him  to  dee, fas  ^blasphemer;  audi  modern 
Jews,  who  maintain,  that  hewas-nottheMessiabj  beoame  hmarregat 
«a  to  himself’  the  djrhnty,  aBeuBp»ia  append,  ito-their  most  celebrated 
ancient  Doctors,'  who  -always  taught,  that  theMeseiahwastobeiGod, 
%Pthe whole  elgalfio#t*en  cf  the  tmna.."iJete»aAwt  <•  -ui i , t .<j> 
S<2°-  According -td  the  prophets,  (the : Messiah  ;was  touhe  a,  legislator 
wndto  establish  anew  law.  r Mqses  promised  the  J eawa»pt»phet  lifce 
himself  ; (Benfe  xviii.  15.)  he  wee,  tbenefore,.  to*. he  ift-tegUtotott. 
Jertahj  speakHtg  of  tba  Messiah,  (jrfii.  dJJ.aeys,  that  the  islands  dball 
•she*  for  hie  law,  and  the  prophecy.  ofJaeeb.  affirmsthicanm- thing. 
^Gen;xft&c.’  10.)  Jeremiah  also  premises  a ki*g,i  desesndqd  from  the 
drdtfee-oft  David,'  who  shall ' oanse  equity  and  ijaBticeito  reigBj  oft  the 
dearth,  Jesus  Christ  has.  evidently  JoUtUacbi  these  ,p»»- 

dietions.  ■ ,w,  i ■ . ...H.  . , «WU.  i-.ioi  H!.nj 

»■*:  Thelastnaieedprophet  atao  says,.(xxxL  ai,efca««h>  “Behold*** 
*days’ shaft  come,  saitbdbe  JJordpaei*  Lwilhraebe 
the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Juda;  not  according:*  4be 
‘covenant,  which  I made  withtheir  fathers,.  .^e.coweaantj  WhvJb  ^hey 
,made  void.  will  give  my  law  in  ffieir  .bow^,:asd,I  wilt<wn*aifeip 
<th«r  hearts;.. aft  shall  know  me,  free*  the  leart  of  thaoUo  the  §*»«t - 
estf  smdi  the  Lord;  for  I will  forgive  their  iniquity,)  -and  I twill  re- 
member rtheir  Binmomore.*'  The  ancient  Jewish  Doctors  understood 
4Us  prediction  to  regard  the  covenant^  which  Godintendedta  Wdke 
with  ‘his-  people  trader  the  reign  of  the  Messiah : henoe^  MalaohpTealte 
him  "the  «fl» gel  cfthecorananti’’  (ii.1.)  Jesus  Christ. haa  ftdfiUefl 
ibis  ‘promise  to  itsfuftent, extent. • .. . to-  .<>■  >.  • < 

v According  to  Psalmvoix.  4i  the  Messiah  is, to,lw  spriest  according  to 
'She  order ef  M^hise dee;  and#almbyas»we*:us,  (kJ  k 
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that  he  will  establish  a new  sacrifice  and  a new  priesthood.  Jesus  not 
only  offered  himself  a sacrifice  on  the  cross,  but  has  also  authorised 
his  new  priesthood  to  continue  thi9  sacrifice  on  our  altars,  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Jews 
will  not  acknowledge  the  Messiah,  because  he  abrogated  the  old,  and 
instituted  the  new,  law  : because  he  established  a spiritual,  instead  of  a 
temporal,  kingdom  : that  is,  because  he  exactly  fulfilled  the  ancient 
prophecies  concerning  him. 

3°-  In  chapter  .53,  Isaiah  so  clearly  describes  the  ignominies,  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  that,  compared  with  the 
evangelists,  it  seems  more  like  a narrative  of  past  events,  than  a pre- 
diction, made  700  years  before  those  events  took  place.  The  Jews 
have  ever  been  much  embarrassed  and  much  divided  in  their  mode  of 
reasoning  to  defeat  its  obvious  application.  Some  have  said,  that  it  is 
a picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  nation  : but  it  evidently  de- 
notes only  one  individual  person.  Others  have  imagined,  that  there 
are  to  be  two  Messiah ; the  one  poor,  suffering  and  despised ; the 
other  the  son  of  David,  glorious,  triumphant,  the  liberator  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation;  that  Jesus  Christ  might  be  the  former,  but  certainly  not 
the  latter.  This  absurdity  needs  no  refutation.  I might  notice  many 
other  qualities  attributed  by  the  prophets  to  the  Messiah,  and  united 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I omit  them. 

Now,  I ask,  could  God  permit  Jesus  Christ  to  possess  so  many, 
such  singular,  such  decisive  characters,  by  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
be  known,  if  he  were  not  the  person  pointed  out  by  the  prophets  ? If 
he  could,  he  would  lead  mankind  into  unavoidable  error.  The  Jews 
say,  that,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  been  the  Messiah,  it  is  not  possible,  that 
their  forefathers  could  reject  and  crucify  him.  They  forget,  that  their 
own  oracles  clearly  foretold  this  astonishing  blindness  of  the  Jews ; 
nor  are  the  present  generation  much  behind  their  forefathers  in  this 
respect. 

But,  say  the  Jews,  it  is  not  enough  for  Jesus  to  fulfil  a certain 
number  of  prophecies  i he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  them  all.  Now, 
there  are  many,  which  he  did  not  fulfil. 

1°-  It  is  said  in  Isaiah,  (ii.  2.)  that,  in  the  latter  days,  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  raised  above  all  others  ; that  all  na- 
tions shall  flock  to  it ; that  they  shall  convert  their  arms  of  war  into 
Jtotrtiiztetltft  of  agriouhtlre  ; that* there  shaft  b&  no  mere  war,  butper- 
pttfeferf  peace1.  Nbw,  nothing  of  *U  thk  >ha»  yefc  bean  done. 

But,  what?  do  the  Jews  understand’  by  tho  words,  “ latter  day  ? ” 
If  they  understand  ^tlie  encLof^he  wdrld,  how  shall  the  other  esvfeht*, 
antaoUnced  ixi  tbitf  propbery,1  be  aofcompBsttedr*  Agmn,da*hey  expect 
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the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  letter  ? If  they  do,  they 
will  probably  never  see  it  fulfilled.  It  was  sufficient  verified  at  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  Jerusalem  and 
its  temple,  became  more  glorious  than  ever  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth : for  there  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  formed ; from  it  “came  forth  the  word 
of  the  Lord,”  the  new  law,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold : it  was  there, 
that  the  Messiah  began  to  form  a new  people,  and  to  gather  into  his 
Church  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  was  not  only  profound 
peace  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  Gospel  cemented  peace 
among  the  nations,  which  embraced  it.  If  that  peace  was  not  so 
prompt  and  extensive  as  could  be  wished,  it  was,  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  incredulous  Jews.  But  it  is  folly  to  suppose,  this  and 
other  metaphorical  prophecies  are  to  be  received  according  to  the  let- 
ter. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  leopard  and  the  goat,  the  calf,  the 
lion  and  the  sheep,  are  to  feed  and  lie  down  together,  &c.  The  atten- 
tive reader  will  see,  that,  what  is  meant  here,  is,  that  the  law  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Messiah  will  make  men  more  peaceable  and  sociable,  than 
they  were  before.  ■ ' •-?*? 

1 jP>-  In  Deut.  xxx.  3,  God  prsmiee  d.  to  bring  beck,  the  Jewsto  their 
native  land  from  every  part  of  the  earth.  Nw/  after  .tfte  .Babylonish 
captivity,  only  the  tribe  of  Jeda  and  part  of  the  bribe*  of  Beqjxnpn 
and  Leri  returned  into  Judea.  Therefore,  ttesproawiewqet  be 
filled  under  the  Messiah  : for  be  is  tc-redeem,  to  save,  and  re-asaero-, 
bie' the  Jews  and  put  them  in  a state  of  wwntemipted  wad  perpetual' 
prosperity^  ((sail  xisxv.  4r)  Wot  only  has  Jesus.  Christ,  done  meftnug, 
of  ' this,  but,  eocondipg  to  the  Chriatwas,  he  ha*  r^eoted  the  Jew*  undj 
adopted  the  Gentiles  in  their- stead,  to ft>rm  his.  Church.  . :.•!  i-.;. 

The  promii  es  in  Deut.,  as  appeaw-ftorntbe  tos^eedaecondsttete'. 
of  the  same  chapter,  are  only  conditional ; that  ia,  if  the  Jewa  repeat, 
and  return  to  God  with  their  whale  heart,!  aad  oU#  hft  cemmwrd- 
memts.  If  the  greatest  partof  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
did  not  repent  and  obey  his  commandments : jf  they  psetened  a fat 
roigh  country  to  their  own,  surely  God  is  not  fob*  teW  with  thpir< 
perverseness.  The:  edict  of  Cyme  pot  an  end  td;  the  captivity  -of  Bee  < 
byion,  and  left  the:  Jews  at  liberty  to  rttui»  heater  Jtf  -fray  «hoaeu| 
(Bkdiv  i.  3.)  « Everyone,  whose  spirit  God-had  rawed Lqg,  rose  updo/ 
go  and  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.”  {Ib.&).  “ And  «Uv  Israel, 
dwelt  in  thefar  ckiefc”''  (a.  Wh)  What  mere  could  be  required  of  God 
to  fulfil  Ms  promise.?  Itda  pah  brae,  then,  - that  the  present  disparaioir 
df-ft m Jaws  is  a-  edntinttiott  eitbe  - Babylonia  «apti»ity., - QosLj 
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therefore,  saved  and  re-assembled  the  Jews  as  much  as  depended  on 
him,  since  he  offered  them  salvation,  and  furnished  them  with  means 
to  obtain  it;  unless,  perchance,  they  expected  him  to  save  and  re-as* 
semble  them  in  spite  of  their  perverse  resistance  to  all  his  gracious 
offers  ! As  well  may  they  expect  him  to  subdue  their  present  obsti- 
nacy in  regard  of  the  Messiah.  Let  them  rather  listen  to  the  prophetic 
lamentation  of  the  Messiah,  which  regards  the  present  generation  of 
Jews  as  well  as  their  forefathers  : “ Oh  I Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
who  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them,  that  are  sent  to  thee,  bow 
often  would  I have  gathered  together  thy  children,  as  the  hen  gather- 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  thou  wouldst  not?  Behold 
your  house  shall  be  left  to  you  desolate,”  &c.  (Mat  xxiii.  37 

Aocof<fcogtoth«  prophets*  the > Messiah  is  to- reign  for  ever  h 
JsA&lz  .-.(fapehi  xwrii»24,  eteecp)  Gog'  and  Magog,  two  powerful 
nalbng^aae  tad**  anhdu— i and  destroyed  by  the  Jews;  (lb.  $8  and 
dfl^Slhodinrdmpfttt  k to  ke  rebuilt ; Eaechiel  gives  its  dimensions; 
(4 tfytefcaeq*)  TfcmMqpgipfek  fcwJtfwe  ^ nhaa^roOe  -race,  and  to  reign 
qjjgithedaiUte isertin.  (Ifc4iiklflk  efcae*.)  >Notfcingvef  ell  this  is  ap* 
plicable  to  Jesus  Christ.  - : J ■■  . i 

‘iiituw;nK*'eb<Mgtf  W.(atefrophetm;fwtd  give  them  an  arbitrary  and 
fmmM  niniMWgt, ifeis  dwxfessagy  to  w»o*ciie> them,'  ory  at  least,  to  in- 
tmfwti  thamoBopthgt  they  afakJk not.  cpa4radict>aiMl'de§^y  each  oth^. 
Nkw^how.waa^i  tea^peanl  jemg&  he  eternal  on.  tiae  earth  ? And,  if  the. 
Jaera  heeemejsnhjnctai  of::  this  pee  tended.  Meeskhy  shall  they  thereby* 
bsodm^ifumortal?  Then*,. how Jo -tbeiwiw*  the  vi^r^the 4^, 
njjpirttma  oahona^Stcv agree  wjth  the  pacific  chapter,  tvhi^h.  *11, 

pbapb«**'>att»ibnte^  that  profound  peaces  wh^ch*. 

even  according.: tou the  JdWfl* meet  then  exist  over  the  whole  eartl|:?.. 
Amb^hcoir  **d  kappy^eiga  with  tbf  pg- 

inMMyMB%  the  aariffacipgsmd  dfcatb,  which  the  Messiah  is  to  undergo 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  who  are  meant  by  Gog  and  Magog,  as 
interpreters  are  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The  Jews  pretend, 
that  these  terms  designate  the  Turks  and  the  Christians;  and  they 
have  long  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  exterminating  both,  under  their 
future  Messiah.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Ezechiel,  who  pro- 
phecied  during  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  speakB  here  of  events,  which 
were  to  follow  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  in  which  many  of  the 
Jews  of  his  time  were  to  have  a share. 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  prophet  speaks  of  a third  temple,  but  of 
the  second,  which  was  built  under  Zorobabel : for,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  Ezechiel,  Aggeus  and  Zachary  should  say  nothing  of  the 
V'PL.  I.  NO.  12.  5 E 
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temple,  which  was  to  be  built  boom  after,  but  refer  to  another, 
which,  after  a lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  has  been  neither  begun 
nor  thought  of.  The  dimensions  are  evidently  allegorical,  referring* 
partly  to  the  second  temple;  and  partly  to  the  Christian  Church.  But, 
if  the  Jews  insist,  that  they  refer  6olely  to  their  temple,  then  why  did 
not  their  forefathers  follow  those  directions  ? Why  did  the  prophet 
Aggeus  reproach  them  with  their  negligence  and  want  of  courage  in 
this  respect  ? (i.  2.)  Why  did  they  also  neglect  the  direction  of  the 
prophet,  in  the  division  of  the  holy  land,  in  respect  of  that  portion, 
which  they  should  have  reserved  for  strangers  ? &c.  It  might  seem, 
that  the  present  generation  of  Jews  reserve,  for  the  reign  of  their  Mes- 
siah, whatever  their  forefathers  neglected  to  do,  conformably  with  the 
instructions  and  exhortations  of  the  prophets. 

The  Messiah  really  has  a numerous  posterity,  and  it  consists  of  the 
nations,  whom  he  has  instructed,  corrected,  civilized  and  made  more 
sociable,  and  who  compose  the  great  body  of  his  Church.  But,  it  the 
Jews  deny,  that  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  refers  to  the  Messiah,  with 
what  consistency  can  they  take  an  objection  against  us,  from  the  same 
chapter  ? They  cannot  apply  to  him  the  last  verses,  without  also  ap- 
plying the  first,  and  thus  they  are  forced  to  admit  his  ignominies,  his 
sufferings,  his  death  and  resurrection,  which  are  perfectly  incompati- 
ble with  their  idea  of  the  Messiah. 

Such,  however,  are  the  contradictions  and  absurdities,  ivhiek  modern 
Infidels  blush  not  to  borrow  from  the  Jews,  in  order  to  undermine 
one  of  the  great  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion. 


On  th$  Miraeie  of  SL  Jurmurius. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  C4THQMG  MAGAZINE. 

SiBj-p— For  the  sake  of  the  cause,  which  he  undertook  to  defend,  I 
am  sorry,  that  F.  C.  H.  shews  no  sign  of  regret  faq  the  style  of  his 
preceding  letter.  The  “ savage  paragraph,”  in  my  reply,  he  seems  to 
feel  gather  keenly:  he  finds  nothing  to  retract  in  his  own  letter  to 
H.  Y. ! He  }>ad  detected,  as  he  conoeiyes,  in  him  tfie,  want  “ a re- 
ligious and  humble  mind:”  he  is  not  ashamed  himself  of  haying 
Compared  him  to  the  Jaws  insulting  their  Saviour  on;  the  era  as.  He 
explains,  at  some  length,  his  motives  for  noticing,,  the. observation* 
M-  v.tawmaeipciowe “to  ojwarte  the  dwgjerpue  impassion*,  .which 
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W9$ir  T On  the  Miracle  of  St . Junuartus. 

&*Y  produce  on  Many  ootids.'*  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
F.  G.  H«  to  display  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  your  readers  in  a 
manner  more  becoming:  no  observations,  however  “ cold  and  Scepti- 
cal,M can  be  mere  « offensive  to  pious  ears,"  (arid  if  “ offensive," 
where  was  the  danger  ? ) than  the  style,  in  which  he  thought  proper  to 
wain  them  against  the  strong  symptoms  of  spiritual  cholera  manifest- 
^ed  in  the  remarks  of  H.  Y.  He  might  have  civilly  called  on  your 
readers  to  place  the  patient  under  quarantine,  and  unite  with  him  in 
praying  for  his  happy  recovery. 

In  your  correspondent,  Philalethes,  we  may  recognize  the  features 
of  the  home-spun  sage  Ofellus. 

Rnatieas,  atoormit  sapiens,  eraSa&qo*  MiaervA. 

He  informs  your  readers  with  much  naivete,  that,  " lucubration  is 
a nocturnal  study,  or  any  thing  composed  by  night  " — that  an  experi- 
ment may  be  tried,  either  “ actually,  or  virtually,"  i.  e.  not  at  all — 
that  “Sir  H.  Davy  was  the  prince  of  cbymists,  the  inventor  of  the 
safety  lamp,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  properties  of  heat : " and,  as  a 
proof,  that  Philalethes  is  no  stranger  to  them  himself,  he  pronounces 
ex  cathedrd,  “ that  the  caloric  of  the  head,  placed  on  the  foot  of  a can- 
dlestick, cannot  excite  combustion  in  the  candle  therein  contained : " to 
the  aind  of  Philalethes  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  blood  of  the  saint 
cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  increase  of  temperature.  How  simple  must 
H.  Y.  have  been  for  proposing  the  test  of  a thermometer  I As  to  the 
challenge  of  Philalethes,  to  put  the  physical  axiom*  from  which  he  so 
conclusively  draws  his  inference,  to  the  proof  of  my  own  experience, 
he  is  too  shrewd  and  wary  to  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  with 
such, an  air  of  confidence,  without  having  first  tried  the  experiment 
himself*  TuneoDnmoset  dona  fertnts*. 

But  the  motives,  which  have  brought  Ofellus  into  the  field  again* 
are  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry ; he  feels  himself  attacked  in 
the  person  of  bis  friend  F.  C.  H. 

Nam  taa  m$  affair,  parks  com  pratimas  ardet. 

And*  theivfore,  replies  to  imputations,  which  [had  never  been  urged 
against  himself,  probably  because  be  is  conscious,  that  they  might  have 
cbeefl’ urged  With  reason.  He  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  combining 
the  homely  wisdom  and  sterling  good  tense  of  bis  prototype,  Ofellus, 
wkh  tbe  elega0t  :(ii<Acm  of  the  attic  muse  : and  with  a grace  of  lan- 
guage m/i  delfeaey  of  tost*  peculiarly  his  own;  he  treats  bis  readers 
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•m fcb  a highly  intellectual  banquet  of1"  saw-dustland  blutfcer  ” dressed 
A 1’ Esquimaux,  sweetened  “ with  sugar-plums  for  a school-boy/'  sea- 
soned with  " a rod  in  pickle,”  or  (as  he  soon  expresses  it  more  poeti- 
cally) "rod  and  brine/'  and  garnished  with  most  apposite  quotations 
from  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  the  **  ouriosa 
felieftas  ” of  his  favourite  author  so  faithfully  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
Philalethes,  and  to  mark  die  care,  with  which  he  avoids,  in  his  style 
of  writing,  the  rusticity  and  neglect  of  the  graces,  against  which  the 
poet  warns  his  friend.  1 * 

Aaperitaa  agrestfo  et  iuconeinna  graviiqu* 

Commendat  qo®  oe  iotoroft  rate,  dentibua  stria 
Pam  vult  libertaa  dici  mera^  yormqoe  vhrtns. 


Dec.  12,  1831. 


R.  §.  Y. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen,  —I  had  intended  to  write,  for  insertion  in  your  mis- 
cellany, a rather  long  but  desultory  article,  embodying"  Various  critical 
^remarks  on  some  partB  of  your  recent  communications ; hot,  after 
waiting  in  v*m  Several  days  to  get  repossessidfa  of  ftty  fcdpy  of  ydur 
last  No.  of  which  1 had  taken  but  a rapid  and  insufficient  survey,  I 
am  necessitated  to  content  myself  with  sitting  down,  ttt  a late  hour, 
‘and  a very  advanced  period  oF  The  numth,  to  hastily  throw  together 
fa  few  hurried  observations  on  but  [one  subject,  and  fdar,  thafr,  in  the 
performance  of  this  mitigated  labour,  1 SbfeM  hardly  save  my  distances, 
will  be  gone  to  press.  Bof,  I fed  assured,  that  your  kindness 
will  favour  me  with  an  insertion  in  your  next,  if  possible. 

On  the  alleged  u miracU  of  &t.  Januar&ti"  much  has' r been  ad- 
vanced in  your  patient  columns.  The  first  writer,  W.  furnished  no 
very  obscure  and  unintelligible  proofs  or  presumption*  of  his  piety  and 
devotion.  The  remarks  of  H.  Y.  are  acute,  pertinent,  argumentative 
and  dispassionate.  His  most  reasonable  exceptions,  ‘awakened  the 
futile  Keel  of  Phttalefthes?--uroused  and  alarmed  :thef"  pious  ears/* 
and  perturbed  and  fanatieixed  the  orthodox  and  fevered  mind  of  the 
vociferous  declaim er,  Fi  C:  H.,  whose  excited  "toneand  maimer” 
end  frothy  ebullitions,  provoked  aud  deraandedUhe  temperate,  severe, 
' well-merited  and  well-plied  castigations,  justly  inflicted  by  the  master- 
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fh*nd  of  R.  S.  T.  Hie  keen  smart,  the  writhing  contortions,  experi- 
enced on  this  doleful  occasion,  by  poor  F.  C.  H.  as  the  lament&Ue 
'penal  consequence  of  his  officious  imbecility  and  dictatorial  insolence, 
torctot  have  been  attended  with  the  utterance  of  his  repeated  groans 
*'iuid  reiterated  cries  of  u craven/*  which,  1 find,  his  cultivated  and  He- 
lmed taste  has  very  judiciously  modernized  into  the  more  classic  and 
Wegant  exclamation,  “ savage.1’  In  contemplating,  at  a distance,  this 
dfcene  of  woe,  who  can  hesitate  for  a moment  to  opine,  that,  in  the 
paroxysm  of  his  grief  and  affliction,  when  undergoing  th»  awffil 
flagellation,  he  must  have  ejaculated,  again  and  again,  with  more  than 
his  usual  fervour  or  fanaticism,  “ Moriamur  in  simp  licit  ate  nostra  f ” 
that  is,  in  plain  English,  (as  applicable  to  our  topic)  “ Let  me  die  like 
a noodle  ! ” “ Let  me  die  like  a fool  / ” 1*0  which  effusion  of  sim- 

plicity, would  not  a modern  Israelite  be  tempted  to  answer,  with  a 
Bigfcifl&uitf  grin  of  contempt,  “ amen  ? ” or,  to  ludicrously  sing  with 
Horace,  that  he'll  not  oppose  his  exit  ? 

Inritam  qai  aervAt,  idem  facit  occidenti ! 

It  9§  murder  to  try 

To  sare  him  that  will  die. 

.Whether  he  will  possess  the  felicity  of  obtaining  his  heart’s  de- 
sire soon,  or  not,  I cannot  pretend  to  prognosticate  or  aver;  bat, 
of  one  thing,  it  appears,  I am  authorised  to  entertain  not  a shadow  of 
doubt,  namely,  that  he  is  still  alive,  remains  callous  and  obdurate,  and 
blushes  not  to  trumpet  forth  his  own  impenitence.  Is  it  not  fitting, 
then,  that  his  charitable  friends  should  again  administer  to  his  ne- 
cessities, * that  he  may  not  finally  depart  unprovided?  For  my  part, 
I am  reluctantly  compelled' to1  leave  this  meritorious : work  of  supero- 
gation  to  a future  opportunity,  or  to  other  hands.  Time  has  so  very 
far  advanced,  that  I am  truly  sorry  1 cannot,  on  this  aocaekra,  forward 
a prescription  to  Philhletbes.  Parvum  parva  decent.  I jet  him  guard 
against  over-exertion.  With  the  perilous  risk  of  perfect  exhaustion 
and  a broken  neck,  he  wings  his  lofty  flight  so  dreadfully  high,  that 
those  mountainous  barriers,  which  impede  or  interrupt  the  progress  of 
other  philosophers,  he  never  seems  to  discover,  except  very  distantly 
and  faintly,  through  the  invaluable  aid  of  Sir  Humphry’s  safety  lamp, 
suspended  from  his  toe*,  and  abundantly  affording,  in  ponderous  per- 
fection, ballast,  brilliancy,  biuoeley  and  bottom. 

< Having  touched  upon  the  progress  of  this  interesting  controversy. 
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permit  m©  now  to  enter  into  the  considerationof  the  mbjeot  ef  * 
And  first,  I may  premise,  that  whether  the  phenomenonbe  miraeulou* 
or  not,  equal  veneration  is  due  to  the  sacred  relics.  It  was  undoubt 
edly  in  honouring  them,  that  this  remarkable  appearance  was  first  obr 
served.  , Where  hagiography  is  silent,  imagination  is,  it  must  be  own* 
ted,  a very  poor  and  uncertain  guide ; but  yet  it  may  supply  us  with 
thoughts,  that  may  throw  some  light  upon  discussion,  or  furnish  matter 
for  an  introduction  to  argument.  I imagine,  then,  that,  when  these 
sacred  relics  were  exposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  veneration  and 
devotion  of  a densely  crowded  church,  the  faithful,  whilst  engage#)® 
their  fervent  and  holy  devotions,  unexpectedly  learnt,  or  noticed,  that 
thA  “blood  ” of  the  glorious  martyr  “moved*  rose,  and  had  become 
afore  again;  quite  as  liquid  and  as  fresh  as  when  it  first  ? 

the  cause  of  truth that  they  instantly  believed  and  proclaimed^!*? 
wonder  to  be  most  certainly  a miracle,  a . most  unheard  of  nuracle  ; 
that  “it  could  be  nothing  else,  for  how  can  “blood’  become  alive 
strain  except  by  miracle  ? ” Is  it  not  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that 
these  feelings  and  these  sentiments  should  be  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  appearances  so  novel,  so  extraordinary,  so  unheard  of? 
Even  in  our  days,  tens  of  thousands  of  Christians,  of  even  educated 
Christians,  have  fallen  into:  the  same  convictions  from  the  operation  of 
the  same  cause.  When  once  the  vivid  feeling  had  been  enkindled* 
would  it  not  spread  like  wild-fire  ? -All  the  simple,  farwbwW^ 
rious  souls  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  within  the  sphere 
risking  report,  would  eagerly  receive,  cherish,  revere 
ing*,  4 happy,  so  glorious.  In  their  enthusiasm,  would,  it-  .area 
JL  to  their  inds,  that  there  was  any  thing  iu  tbomribut  wUtthe 
tongue  of  custom  tamed, --any  thiag  but  bhod  f And,  v«r%  rf  ***** 
bJTeen  nothing  she  there,  m>oonfro«rey  could,  have  W ««J 
unoti  the  subiect : for  the  wWo  worldia  familiar  enough,  wti*4b«M* 
fSon.  and  nature  of  Wood,  to  be  able  to , .pronounce,  with  chemical 
truth,  though  not  with  chemical  learning  and  aepurecy*  .that  the,  serum 
n*w»rrolmntoff  m titter  tit  Wood,  when  .once,  coagulatod-  epdJwfcwdi 
he  fused  witbheat,  or  alternately  liquefied  and  can* 

pealed  at  pleas®*. 

Is  the  pheoomeaoB, miraculous  or  “0*  ? ' ' ' 

, < The  solatioB  of  rthis  most  intereati»g.qtto%tion  must , bte  obtained,  it 
appears  twm^  by  one  of  the  foUewtog  *«»  pmtfiodte,. : . 

-^frsf  Bv «heattori;j(Mi<iiyric.--By,thi*  may  be 

are  the  elements  of  the«*stanC%,or,the  parts , ^itftcweositipti,  and 

i*, physical  nat*re,.qualiti*Vto4  i»fppgrties-  T^.  wgft  «ob<W. 
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never  thought  of  in  ancient  times.  Indeed,  to  speak  of  chemistry  as 
a science  existing  anterior  to  the  last  century,  or,  perhaps,  the  latter 
half  of  it,  is  something  like  a mockery, — is  to  fling  an  insult  in  the  face 
of  its  present  splendour,  grandeur,  dignity,  utility  and  proficiency. 
From  having  been  formerly  little  more  than  a name,  it  is  now  become 
the  most  fashionable  of  the  fashionable  sciences,  which  form  their  por- 
tion of  the  polite  circle  of  juvenile  studies,  pursued  by  every  modern 
aspirer  to  an  accomplished  education  and  a profound  erudition.  Is  it 
not  clear,  then,  that  the  solution  of  our  question,  according  to  this 
method,  must  not  be  looked  for  far  back  in  history  ? If  it  lias  ever 
taken  place,  it  must  be  of  very  modern  date.  Who,  then,  has  at- 
tempted it  ? Sir  H.  Davy  requested  to  be  permitted,  but  was  refused. 
Is  it  not  probable,  that  all  similar  requests  have  received  from  the  lo- 
cal authorities  similar  replies  ? When  we  are  told,  that  certain  holy, 
venerable  and  learned  men  have  duly  examined  it,  we  must  ask,  did 
they  try  it  chemically  ? Instead  of  trying  it,  did  they  not  rather  look 
at  it?  And  look  at  it  only  whilst  it  was  in  the  heated  church  and 
viewed  by  the  fervent  multitude  ? And  what  valuable  information 
could  such  an  examination  possibly  produce  ? 

Secondly  : By  varied  experiments , without  analysis. — By  this  me- 
thod may  be  shewn  how  the  substance  is  affected  by  varieties  of  tem- 
perature, by  the  absence  of  a popular  assembly,  devout  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  religious  exercises,  &c.  If,  in  these  experiments,  the 
same  physical  causes,  as  existed  in  the  heated  edifice,  are  made  to 
operate  upon  the  relic,  w ithout  producing  the  same  effects,  the  super- 
natural claims  of  the  phenomenon  will  be  firmly  and  solidly  establish- 
ed ; and,  obstinate  and  incredulous  wmuld  be  the  man,  that  did  not 
yield  to  evidence  so  manifest  and  satisfactory.  This  method  of  bring- 
ing the  question  to  a decision,  is  practicable,  easy,  cheap,  expeditious, 
and  respectful.  But  has  it  ever  been  adopted  ? I doubt  it.  As  to 
the  assertion,  that  such  an  investigation  has  been  made  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  men,  who  w ere  competent  to  w atch  its  progress  and 
results,  that  assertion,  as  long  as  it  is  a bare  gratuitous  averment,  with- 
out a shadow  of  proof,  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all,  except  in  the 
estimation  of  a credulous,  fanatical,  bigoted,  or  irrational  declaimer, 
whose  folly  or  imprudence  is  equalled  only  by  his  effrontery  or  assur- 
ance. Instead  of  dealing  in  empty  assertion,  an  ingenuous  disputant 
will  furnish  names,  dates,  facts  and  particulars.  Should  a name  alone 
be  exhibited,  we  cannot  be  satisfied ; w e demand  the  whole  case 
To  close  this  paragraph,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  test  of  my 
thermometer,  applied  only  in  the  ceremonious  display  in  the  heated 
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concourse  of  crowded,  devotees,  could  not,,  probably,  producer  eatis*, 
factory  result.  The  temperature  of  the  room  might  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ofit;  and  if,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  the  temperature, 
at  liquefaction,  were  always  the  same,  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
event  would  not  necessarily  be  thereby  overturned.  As  to  the  sup- 
position or  opinion,  (which  appears  to  be  very  commonly,  entertained) 
that  the  melting,  bubbling,  and  froth,  respectively,  or  conjointly,  con* 
statute  a sufficient  reason,  of  themselves,  in  all  circumstances,  for  her 
lieving  the  phenomenon  to  be  supernatural ; from  it  I mast  beg.  leave 
to  dissent,  as  long  as  I can,  any  day,  at  home,  or  at  any  practical  che« 
mist’s  laboratory,  witness  the  exhibition  of  similar  lirpinfnrtinnj  atoflyi 
tion  and  spumation  in  a variety  of  substances,  oleaginous,  cargoes, 
gelatinous,  resinous,  bituminous,  See.  at  a great  variety  of,  tempera* 
tures.  Suspension  of  judgment  is  the  part  of  prudenoe < until  <the 
tural  properties  of  the  relic  have  been  discovered  by  due  investigation. 

Thirdly : By  human  testimony. — If  the  phenomenon  has  once  been 
properly  tried,  according  to  either  of  the  preceding  methods,^  skil- 
ful, judicious  and  competent  operators,  and  the  circumstance*  tndre- 
sults  of  their  examination  have  been  fully  and  faithfully^  *ecerddd, 
carefully  and  sufficiently  attested,  and  then  fearlessly  and  l aeeerdfely 
published  to  the  world;  I cannot  hesitate  for  a moment atopaikeiinV 
ledge,  that,  on  the  satisfactory  evidence  and  irrefragahfe^nAcvifyf^ 
such  an  investigation  and  publication,  it  behoves  every  man  to  reps— { 
in  perfect  security;  because  he  has  entered  into 
recommended  to  his  choke  and  adoption  by  aft  the  prudential 
sidemtions,  the  absence  of  which  might  expose  him  toagmgi»UMtfM^o 
gaticos  and  fanatical  delusions,  andpugbhiminto.tho  neriafctiljM 
incurring  the  irreparable  loss  of  ins  reputation  as  a man  of  science  or 
of  prudence.  This  is  the  only  method,  which  the  genefaftty**^^ 
caw  possibly  have  recourse  to,,  for  the  purpose  of  satkfjffl^xtibiiir 
doubts,  and  formiiig  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  thkooenwrens?./ 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  charitably  transmit  to  us$  tbfoegh 
your  pages,  this  indispensable  evidence,  this  authentic  and  deskablek^ 
formation,  without  the  reception  and  possession  of  which,  our  faith  an  i 
the  character  of  the  phenomenon  in  dispute  must  remain  an  slain  quo  ; 
must  be  suspended  in  doubt,  or  linger  in  dilatory  abeyance?  But* 
even  in  this  state  of  nriadi on  this  insulated  point;  when  we  go  to 
Nfqdes,  we  shall  feel  it  a pleasure  and  think  it  an  honour  to  visit  and 
vetierate  the  sacred  relics  of  the  holy  martyr : and  pour-  out  our  fcveiy 
devotions  in  the  worship  of  that  great,  mercifrd  and  omnipotent  Being, 
Who  supported  the  saint's  heroism  with  grace,  and  crowned  bis  death 
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with  gtorjf  The  reH^s  are  actually  Hie  relics,  whatever  may  be 
the  immediate  cuose  of  their  peculiar  appearances,  and  are  equally 
worthy  to  be  made  the  objects  of  our  respect,  the  stimulants  of  our 
zeal,  and  the  exciting  and  actuating  impulses  of  our  love  and  adoration. 

Y. 

P • S, — I lately  received  from  the  mouth  of  a respected  Rev.  friend; 
(who  was  indulging  in  .a  laugh  at  the  profundity  of  F.  C.  H . and 
Pbikdethes)  a zealous,  orthodox,  indefatigable  and  most  successful 
missioner,— information,  which  he  seemed  to  fully  believe,  on  account 
of  the  very  respectable  source  from  which  he  derived  it,  (a  high  fami- 
ly, sometime  resident  in  Naples)  and  the  substance  of  this  information 
is  this The  educated  and  respectable  Neapolitans  think  nothing 
of  the  phenomenon : probably,  not  even  the  archbishop  himself/’  1 
make  no  comment 


One  word  more  on  the  Miracle  of  St.  Januarius. 

I have  been  surprised,  that,  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  neither 
H;  Y.  nor  his  opponents  have  taken  notice  of  an  observation,  which  is 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  which  I think  sufficient  to  settle  the  question, 
at  least;  as  far  as  regards  H.  Y.  Fraud  we  put  entirely  out  of  the 
qoestien.  We  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  that  cloud  of  great  and 
good  men,  who,  in  this  and  preceding  ages,  have  testified  to  the  event, 
as  surpassing  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature,  and,  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  miraculous,  Consequently,  wo  agree,  that  the  substance  now 
in  the  phial,  is  not  occasionally  renewed ; that  it  is  the  same,  which 
wen  in  the  phial  a century  ago,  and  many  eenturiesago ; and;  that  this 
substance  is  animal  substance,  blood,  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  The 
question  is,  what  causes  this  substance  to  liquefy  at  certain  times  ? 
Were  any  embalming  spices  mixed  with  it,  that  could  occasion  this> 
eflbct  ? No  aromatics  are  known,  that  possets  the  quality.  Tiw 
Egyptians  earned  the  art  of  embalming  to  the  greatest  known  lengths  t 
hut  never  could  they  preserve  blood,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
duced again  to  a state  of  liquefaction  after  a period  of  years  ? Could 
it  be  occasioned  by  any  chemical  mixture,  or  process  ? Chemistry, 
even  in  these  days  of  chemical  researches,  cannot  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect. By  the  means  of  chlorides,  dec.  meat  may  be  preserved  from 
putrefaction,  and  even  in  a state  of  freshness,  for  a length  of  time : but 
no  chemist  has  yet  discovered  means  of  preserving  blood,  so  as  to 
congeal  and  liquefy  by  turns,  for  centuries.  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, therefore,  that,  since  such  an  effect  has  never  been  known  to 
VOL.  i.  no.  12.  5 f 
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have  been  produced*  either  by  the  art  of  embalmings  or  by  the  powers 
of  chemisby,  it  never  has  been  produced : and  that,  for  a person  to 
attribute  a known  effect  to  such  a cause,  merely  because  he  imagines, 
that  such  a thing  may  be  possible,  is  little  short  of  being  absurd.  At 
leasts  such  a mode  of  reasoning  would  be  qualified  by  that  epithet, 
were  the  subject  treated  of  different  from  the  one  in  question. 

By  what  natural  means,  therefore,  is  it,  that  this  effect  is  produced  ? 
We  are  informed,  that  the  substance  in  the  phial  has  a dark  brown 
appearance,  and,  before  the  liquefaction,  seems  to  have  the  consistency 
of  jelly  or  glue.  Supposing  it  to  have  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sistency, of  jelly,  it  may  certainly  be  reduced  to  liquefaction,  by  small 
additional  heat.  Jellies,  we  know,  easily  melt,  but  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause jellies  contain  a large  quantity  of  aqueous  particles,  and  are  of 
recent  manufacture.  Were  the  watery  substance  to  be  totally  sub- 
tracted from  the  jelly,  it  would  then  have  the  substance  of  glue. 
Now,  were  it  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  glue,  instead  of  jelly,  addi- 
tional heat  would  not  produce  the  effect.  Glue  becomes  more  dense 
by  heat,  and  is  not  to  be  dissolved  until  the  aqueous  particles  are  again 
united  with  it.  Consequently,  moisture,  as  well  as  heat,  would  be  re- 
quired, were  the  substance  in  the  phial  pf  the  consistency  of  glue  ; and 
this  moisture  must  be  mixed  with  it,  and  not  communicated  through 
the  pores  of  the  glass.  The  consistency  of  jelly,  or  such  like,  there- 
fore, is  the  consistency,  which  the  contents  of  the  phial  must  retain, 
in  order  to  be  restored  to  liquefaction  by  means  of  a small  additional 
heat.  Now,  by  what  means  has  it  retained  this  consistency?  Jelly, 
or  any  thing  composed  of  animal  substance,  would  speedily  putrefy, 
were  it  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  substance  of  glue,  by  the  . subtraction 
of  its  watery  substance.  How  eomes  it,  that  this  continues  to  Detain 
the  same  consistency  without  putrefaction,  or  without  any  substractiOn 
of  the  watery  substance?  No  natural  means  can  account  foi  it.  No 
discoveries  of  men,  either  in  the  art  of  embalming,  or  of  chemistry, 
have  ever  been  known,  that  can  account  for  it,  Hew*  then,  has  it  been 
preserved  in  this  state  ? We  can  come  to  > no  other  conclusion  than! 
this:  that  the  preservation  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  in  a state* 
neither  of  putrefaction  nor  of  consolidation,  is  preternatural,  or  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  thing,  that  we  know  of  the.  powers,  either  of 
nature  alone,  or  ^nature  assisted  by  art : consequently*  that,  not  only 
the  liquefaction,  but  the  preservation  of  the  blood  in  its  present  state* 
may  be,  and  must  be,  attributed  to  the  particular  interposition  of  the 
Great  author  of  nature ; and  consequently,  that  no  experiments,  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  hea^,  &c.,nre  requisite  to  consolidate  the 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  standing  miracle. 

P.  C. 
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The  opening  of  the  New  Chapel  at  Stella,  in  the  County  of 

' Durham , 

The  Catholic  Chapel,  recently  erected  at  Stella,*  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  October  12,  with  all  the  solemnity,  splendour,  and  gran- 
deur of  effect,  bo  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  Church,  The  pontifical  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Penswick,  D.  D, 
Bishop  of  Europum,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District,  in 
his  full  episcopal  robes,  with  mitre  and  crosier,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hogarth  of  Darlington,  as  Deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dug- 
dale  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  as  Sub-deacon. 

The  service  commenced  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Nearly  all  the 
clergy  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  attended;  a- 
mong  them  we  noticed  the  Rev,  Messrs.  W.  Croskell,  V.  G., 
J.  Worswick,  T.  Youens,  D.  D.,  G.  Corless,  M.  Singleton,  J.  Hig- 

ginson,  P.  Allinson, Sharm,  E.  Crane,  W.  Hull,  T.  Douthvvaite, 

T.  Cookson,  T.  Fisher,  J.  Bradshaw,  T.  Cook,  J.  A.  McEvoy, 

Carney,  N.  Brown,  R.  Kellet,  J.  Platt,  &c.  Nearly  the  whole  were 
habited'  in  their  surplices  and  stoles.  Webbe's  three-part  Mass  was 
performed  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments,  preceded  by  the  over- 
ture from  the  Messiah,  and  terminated  with  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Cho- 
rus. The  hand  was  very  complete,  consisting  of  primo  violins,  second 
violins,  tenors,  violincellos,  double  basses,  trombones^  trumpets,  flutes, 


• Some  time  Wine  A.  D;  1149,  WftKamde  9t.  Barbara,  with  the  Prior  mad  o© a- 
mt  there,  greeted  Stelling-Wye  (now  called  Stella)  to  God  and  SU  Bartholomew, 
and  the  Benedictine  Nona  at  Newoaatle,  supposed  to  hare  eetahliahed  themselves 
here  the  year  St.  Bede  died,  A.  D.  7S5,  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Scot- 
tish kings  endowed  this  convent  with  lands.  Their  house  stood  npon  the  site  where 
the  Turk’s  Head  Inn  now  stands.  Between  11B  and  1159,  Hugh  Pudiey,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  confirmed  the  former  grant*/  Stella  to  the  Benediodno  Nubs  of  this 
house.  Philip  da  Poioton,  who  suooeeded  Bishop  Pudsey,  confirmed  the  farmer 
gJCaot.  KingHenry  XL  granted  a general  charter  of  confirmation  to  this  nunnery, 
A.  D.  1177.  The  Nuns  Moor  was  given,  by  those  ladies,  to  the  freemen  of 
Newcastle,  Those  ladies  kept  full  possession  of  Stella  till  the  dissolution.  Lady 
Agnes  Lawson,  one  of  the  Lawsod  family  of  Byker,  now  of  Brough  Hill,  in  the 
oounty  of  York,  was  the  last  Prioress  of  this  house,  and  bad  to  surrender  to 
King  Henry  VIII,  A.  D.  1540,  Stella,  with  the  eouvent’i  ether  possessions.  At 
this  time,  Thomas  Tempest  was  their  steward;  be  was  empowered,  before  the  disso* 
lotion,  to  hold  courts  for  those  ladies,  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Among 
Fairfax’s  Views,  published  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  now  extremely  rare, 
there  occurs  a fipe  view  of  the  then  remains  of  the  Co  event  Of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
Newcastle  ■ ’<  • *’ 
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&*.  &e»  The  choir  was  very  fail  and  efficient*  via.  Trebles — Mrs* 
Douglass,  Mies  Robson, {Masters  Jones,  Robson,  Wilson,  &c.  Tenors 
-r-Meesrs.  Smith,  Simmons,  W.  Thompson,  Richardson,  J.  Robson, 
&c.  Altos — Messrs.  Nixon,  P.  Robson,  H.  Robson,  &c.  Ross  — 
Messrs.  Douglass,  Wingate,  Watson,  Cameron,  A.  Robson,  &c. 
We  never  remember  hearing  the  different  solos,  &c.  sung  better,  than 
on  this  occasion.  The  “ laudamus  te”  by  Mrs.  Douglass,  was  very 
good ; this  excellent  lady'i  singing  strongly  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
low  of  Liverpool.  “ Glorificamus  te,”  and  the  “ qui  propter  nos  ho- 
mines” by  Mr.  Nixon,  was  well  performed.  “ Et  in  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum,” by  Mr.  Smith,  was  most  beautifully  executed — as  also  the  “ Ef 
urtam  sanctam  ” by  Mr.  Robson  The  bass  solo,  u Dominur  Denr, 
Rex  Ccetestis,”  by  Mr.  Douglass,  reminded  us  of  the  finest  efforts  of 
Naldi,  Angrwani,  chastened  by  a religious  propriety,  like  a White. 
We  certainly  never  heard  a finer  bass,  his  rich  $pd  mellow  tones  fill 
and  long  vibrate  uppn  the  ear.  , The  choir  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Wingate,  and  the  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr* 
Charles  Miller.  The  whole  of  the  extensive  arrangements,  made  on 
this  occasion,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Witham, 
who  has  been  but  a short  time  appointed  to  this  ojd  mission.* 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Youens,  D.  D.  the  respected  president  of  Ushaw  . 
College,  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  this  occasion,  onthe  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  He  took  his  text  from  the  (II  Bookof  Parali- 
pomencm,  or)  IF  Book  of  ~ Chronicles,  Chap.  vii.  12.  “ I have  chosen 
this  place  to  myself  for  a house  of  sacrifice”  He  unfolded  the  whole 
subject  of  sacrifice  in  a manner,  at  once,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  per- 
suasive, exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  profound  theological  knowledge, 

^ t ■ ' • . ,M  . ; V,  ■ , , r.  J 
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* At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  Stella  was  purchased  and  beoame  the  proper- 
ty and  residence  of  the  Tempests  of  Newcastle,  a mercantile  branch  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Holmside,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  following  letter,  wrote  by  Toby 
Mathews,  one  of  the /first  Protestant  Bishops  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Qoeefc 
Elizabeth,  which  relates  to  this  family,  as  well  as  others,  will  prove  interesting  ter 
the  curious,  and  shews  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  h extracted  from  the  Lane- 
downe  MSS.  We  are  informed  by  cotemporary  writers,  that  Mathews  was  a hu- 
mane, charitable  good  Bishop.  His  humanity,  I am  sorry  to  say,  Catholics^cannot 
say  much  for.  ^ 

<*  Tobie  Matthews,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  Lord  Burleigh. 

“ Right  Honourable, 

“ Maie  it  please  your  good  lordshipp  to  be  advertised,  that  I have  lately  caused 
the  lady  Katherine  Nevill  Grey,  widow,  one  of  Westmoreland's  daughters,  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  Mr.  John  Conyers,  the  sheriff  of  this  conntie,  and  Mr.  Robert  Tail- 
beis,  one  of  the  justices  of  pe*c6,  and  have  admitted  her  to  the  safe  enstodi#  ef 
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and  great  talents  as  a preacher.  The  public  have  great  reason  to  re* 
gret,  that  they  have  not  more  frequently  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
instruction  and  edification  from  the  lips  of  this  profound  and  accom- 
plished theologian. 


Christopher  Glover,  gaoler  of  Dursem  Castle,  • This  ladie  was  many  jeares  sought 
by  the  late  earl#  of  Hantingtoa  ; was  detected  for  the  reoeiving  and  roleving  of  s*b- 
dry  seminarie  priests,  as  Staffer  ton,  with  the  flesh  mark  in  his  face.  Boat,  who  since 
was  executed,  Mashe  and  Patters  >n,  besides  some  others,  whose  names  come  not 
presently  to  my  ray  tide.  She  hath  alwaies  il  laded  the  processes  and  messengers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  high  commission,  by  withdrawing  herselfe  hitherto  from  all  ap^ 
peart  nee  of  late  tymes.  Somewhat  aynce  Marti  mas  last,  she  took  to  farm  a bouse 
and  land,  called  Greneoroft,  nigh  Isflofaester,  is  this  ooantie,  letten  unto  her  hjr 
M’ris  Hall,  a widowe,  and  sister  to  Nicholas  Tempest  of  Stella,  that  great  recusant, 
where  the  ladie  bath  been  coming  and  going  ever  since,  and  some  times  made  good 
chere  to  twentie  of  her  frendes  at  once,  especially  at  Christinas  : and  where  (and 
at  Stella)  if  T be  truly  informed,  they  kepe  up  a Popish  spiritual  servioe.  Within 
hitfaa  mile,  dWetteth  at  the  manor-house,  one  Wilfiam  Hodgson,  an  olde  officer 
aad  follower  of  the  eatle,  whose  tonne,  called  John  Hodgson,t  he  is  a speciall  recn-w 
sant,  and  is  reported  (bat  how  certainely,  1 know  not)  to  hare  married  this  lads*.  / 
This  William  Hodgson  is  a perilous  Papist,  conformable  to  all  her  majesties  pro- 
ceedings, and  ferms  the  whole  deanery  of  Lanchester  dissolved,  in  Lanchester 
towne  dwellefli  Lancelett  Hodgson,  when  he  is  at  home,  hut  we  have  him  now  in  pri- 
ssn  lor  Vecasitide  ; a dangerous  person,  and  not  nnlerbed  . who,  the  last  yere  Vas 
married,  as  himsolfe  hath  been  made  to  oonfesi,  by  an  old  popish  priest,  not  by  a 
seminarist,  nor  at  a Masse,  as  he  allegetb,  to  Marie  Lee,  daughter  to  another  of  the 
erles  chefe  old  officers  at  Branscepeth,  in  those  daies.  The  lordship,  since  the  erles 
attaynder,  belongs  to  her  majestie,  and,  therefore,  I think,  the  lady  Gray©  did  there 
meane,  for  the  tyme,  to  sett  np  her  nest  soe  nighe  her  father's  olde  tenants;  the 


♦ Tit#  Christopher  Glover , gaoler , and  his  wife,  through  the  means  of  a servant 
maid,  endeavoured  to  poison  the  Rev.  Thomas  Palasor,  a Catholic  Priest , Mr* 
John  Norton,  of  Ravensioorth , and  Mr.  John  Talbot,  whom  Matthews , the  Bishop; 
had  thrown  into  poison  for  their  religion.  Broth  was  prepared  and  empoisoned, 
and  brought  in  to  them.  It  pleased  Almighty  God,  as  the  servant  handed  them 
the  broth,  to  work  a miracle  ; the  maid  was  horror-struck  at  the  sight,  she  confes- 
sed all,  and fell  upon  her  knees  to  Mr.  Palasor  and  asked  him  fotgivenness : she 
afterwards  became  a Catholic , and  lived  many  years  with  Mrs . Eleanor  Forcer, 
near  Stella.  The  whole  of  the  above  gentlemen  were  hanged,  drawn  and  quarter- 
ed for  their  religion , at  Durham,  August  9, 1600.  (See  Dr.  Worthington's  relation 
of  sixteen  martyrs,  &c.) 

f This  John  Hodgson  was  great-great- great-grandfather  to  Mr.  A.  Hodgson  of 
Newcastle,  who  is  in  possession  of  many  curious  family  documents . We  are  in 
formed  in  Sadler's  State  Papers,  Surtees's  history  of  Durham,  Ice.  that  this  family 
held  large  possessions  in  different  parte  of  the  county,  but  for  adhering  to  the  old 
religion,  and  being  declared  notorious  and  malignant  papists , they  were  disposes- 
ed  of  the  whole  of  their  property. 


* Wo  hope  our  Correspondent  will  inform  ns  what  this  miracle  was.— Edrs. 
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The  vestments  used  on*  the  occasion,  were  of  a most  splendidde- 
seriptiofl,  They  were 'presented  to  the  Chapel  by  Mrs.  Dunn,  of 
Stella  Hall,  \tho  has  surpassed  on  this  occasion,  her  ordinary  muni- 
nificence.  They  were  the  workmanship  of  the  Nuns  of  Clare  House, 
Scorton,  and  are  finished  with  a beauty  o fexecution,  that  does  infinite 
credit  to  their  dexterity.  The  beautiful  raised  figures  in  gold  and 
silver,  such  as  the  Pelican,  &c.  with  u Stmilis  foetus  sum  peHcemo 
solitudinis”  in  fine  raised  letters,  also  the  Dove  with  the  gifts  of  the 
holy  spirit,  &c.  with  numerous  other  devices  worked  upon  them, 
are  rich  in  the  extreme.  The  Cope  worn  this  day  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Fisher,  corresponds  with  the  Chasuble,  Maniple,  Stole  i and  Cha* 
lice-vteil.  Thety  are' the  most  beautiful  set  of  vestments  that  we  have 
seen  exhibited  in  the  North  of  England.  J - - 

The  domestic  chapel  belonging  to  the  hall  having  become  too  small 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  encreasing  Catholics  in  this,  populous 
neighbourhood  * is  the  cause  of  this  new  Chapel  being  erected.  , It  in 


house  itself  also  (stands  nighe  a prittie  wodde)  strongly  built  of  newe,  with  many 
shifting  contrivances  may  yelde  good  opportunity  to  lodge  and  enterteyne,  not  only, 
other  Popish  iH  guests,but,  percase,  th’erle  himself,  si  et  quatsnus.  v . ^ 

, Now,  that  she  is  in  handes,  I would,  from  your  lordship,  he;  directed,  with  some 
expedition,  how  she  shall  be  dealte  with  and  used.  First:  whether  detajned  in 
durance,  or  bayled  upon  good  bond  for  her  appearance  frome  tyme  to  tyme.  Second : 
whether  she  shall  be  touched  only  for  recusancie,  or  charged  with  any  other  matters, 
that  may  occurre.  Third : whether,  if  any  thinge  amounting  to  felonye  shall  arise 
against  her,  she  shall  be  tried  thereof,  at  the  next  assises  here,  or  in  Northumber- 
land, as  her  sister,  the  lady  Margarets,  was,  anno  1603.  .Fourth:,  whether  she 
shall  be  suffered  to  kepe  house  herselfe,  with  some  of  her  own  servants  about,  and 
other  friends  sometimes  resortinge  to  her,  or  lyve,  as  her  keper  shall  provide  for 
her.  With  such  other  particulars  as  your  lordshipp,  in  your  wisdome,  shall  think 
fitt  to  impart  to  me. 

*'  1 betake  yoor  lordship  to  the  grace  of  God.  At  Bp.  Auckland,  27  Maii,  1598. 

**  Your  lordshipp’s  most  humble  in  Christ.. 

“ TOBIB  DURESME* 

“ 1 suppose  Mr.  Topcliffe  oould  saie  much  touching  this  ladie  and  the  other  re- 
cusants, if  your  lordship  would  require  him  earnestly. 

'*  To  the  right  honourable  my  singular  good  lord,  the  lord  Burleigh,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Engl  and.” 


♦ This  Bishop  maintained  a suit  m the  Exchequer,  against  the  queen,  to  recover 
lands,  &c.  forfeited  "by  one  ArrostuUh,  who  was  pressed  to  death  for  religion, 
which  trial  he  gained . It  is  sowewhat  curious , Sir  Toby  Matthews,  this  Bishop's 
eldest  son,  became  a Catholic  prie  st  in  his  father's  life  time,  and  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  at  Ghent,  October  18;  160b,  and  was  buried  there,  *• 
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tBeat  Gothic  structure,  with  buttresses  and  narrow  lights,  after  a plan 
furnished  by  Mr.  Green,  architect.  It  is  sixty  eight  feet  long,  and 
thirty  three  and  a half  feet  broad.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  the  altar 
and  its  ornaments  have  been  made  in  London,  it  is  quite  a new  pat* 
tern,  and  is  considered  very  elegant,  the  spandrels  in  the  roof  give  the 
Chapel  a very  fine  appearance.  The  tower,  which  is  fifty  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  ornamented  with  turrets,  forms  a 
pleasant  and  convenient  dwelling-house  for  the  chaplain.  This  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  Chapels  in  the  County.  The  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Byte,  when  chaplain  at  Stella,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  build' 
iuga  Chapel.  He  obtained  a grant  from  a Lady  of  distinction  of  £500, 
tlw  interest  of  the  sum  has  now  swelled  the  amount  to  £950,  besides 
a number  of  sums  contributed  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  all  whom  tbe  congre- 
gatftm  return  their  most  sincere  thanks.  They  also  return  their  thanks 
t*  Mrs.  Dunn  of  Hedgefield  house,  through  whose  exertion  they  are 
principally  indebted  for  this  Chapel.  The  day  of  opening,  the  Cha- 
pel was  crowded  to  excess,  and  several  of  the  most  respectable  indi- 
viduals in  the  neighbourhood,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  feligious  de- 
nariiUtingi  were  present,  and  left  tbe  place  much  impressed  by 
ibe^dlemnity  of  the  service  on  this  occasion.  A collection  was  made 
nearly  £40.  The  old  hall  near  the  new  chapel,  once 
the-^eit  cfTthe  Tempests,  * is  a magnificent  old  gravel-ended  house,' 
which  almost  stands  close  to  the  river.  The  north  front  overlooks 
*>« 

• Tbit  branch  of  the  Tempests  always  opoitmted  profess  the  eld  religion. 
Nicholas  Tempest  of  Stella,  was  imprisoned  for  recusancy,  and  heavily  fined.  Mi- 
chael Tempest  and  Robert  Tempest  of  Durham,  were  both  attained  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  and  lost  all  they  had.  This  family  has  been  fruitful  in  religious  clerical 
persons.  Edward  Tempest,  a secular  priest,  I find  by  his  letter  to  the  arch-priest, 
Blaokwell,  dated  Clink  Prison,  London,  Jan.  15,  1599,  had  been  taken  ten 
days  before,  by  tbe  Apostate  Saehaveral.  Robert  Tempest,  8.  J.  ob.  July,  1640. 
Augustin  Francis  Tempest  was  professed  at  Lamspring,  Oct.  9,  1664,  elected  abbot! 
in  1709,  and'  died  Nov.  17,  1729,  having  given  tbe  habit  to  twenty-six  persona* 
Nicholas  Tempest,  S.  J.  died  a prisoner  for  hia  faith,  Feb.  26,  1672.  John. Tom* 
pest,  O.  S.  B.  professed  at  Lamspring,  Deo.  28,  1666,  died  Deo.  8,  1711.  Edward' 
Tempest,  O.  S.  B professed  at  Lamspring,  Jan.  12,  1719,  died  April  6, 1773.  John* 
Tempest,  S.  J.  died  at  Thorndon,  March  hi  1737.  aged  44,  and  Adrian  Tempest, 
O.  S.  B.  died  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Euphrasia  Tempest  died  at  Camteay,  the  14th  of 
February,  1689. 

The  family  of  the  Tempests  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  branching,  of  our  English  gentry.  Roger  Tempestas  held  lands 
and  attested  'Charters  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry. — See  Dodsworth,  the 
Yorkshire  antiquary,  whose  statement  seems  founded  on  charters. 
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Sella  Haugb,  intersected  by  arms  of  the  Tyne,  and  ceudorud  Uaeomm 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  Army,  which  here  fted 
before  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  south  front  faces  a beautiful 
small  park,  which  is  pleasingly  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  and 
clumps  of  trees.  The  interior  of  the  house  exhibits  various  proofs  of 
the  state  and  hospitality  of  its  ancient  proprietors,  including  some  cart 
ous  pictures  and  relics  of  former  times.  One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and' 
most  perfect  tapestry-rooms  in  the  North  of  England,  is  to  be  mob 
with  in  this  house.  Nicholas  Tempest  of  Stella,  born  1553,  was  cre- 
ated a baronet,  the  23d  Dec.  1622.  He  died  in  1626,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  of  Stella,  Bart,  whet* 
married  Troth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Tempest,  of  Brace wel^r 
County  of  York,  Knt.  He  was  succeeded  in  1641,  by  his  bob,  Sift 
Richard  Tempest,  Bart.  Colonel  of  a Regiment  of  Foot,  in  the  gar*, 
vice  of  Charles  I.  styled  of  Stanley.  He  married  Sarah,  daughlHrtu^ 
Sir  Thomas  Campbell,  Lord  Mayor  of  London ; and,  dying  in  1662*> 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  Bart* 
who  married  Alice,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  H odgscu^near 
Stella,  Es<JT  He  died  in  1692,  leaving  Jane,  an  onlyuigiuwiviBp 
daughter,  and  heiress  to  her  brother  Sir  Francis  Tempest.  SWMgpetfh 
in  1700,  William,  the  fourth  Lord  Widderington.  This  ; 

1714,  up  to  which  period*  the  Tempest  family  had  r rmiiiiid 
in  Catholic  splendour  and  loyalty.  Lord  Widerington  — 
thers,  Charles  and  Peregrine,*  joined  the  insurrection  which^boietwL 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  favour  of 
Prince  Charles,  the  son  of  James  II. ; and  by  this  rash  adveutum^  as 
by  a stroke  of  lightning,  blasted  and  withered  a family  that  had,  for 
seven  centuries,  flourished  in  affluence  and  honour,  and  lost  a fortune 
that  had  taken  the  labours  and  the  prudence  of  the  s#me  period  to  as* 

- • ■'  • ‘ ' . • • • ■ - - f i.vnfcr-H  cv 

• Charles  and  Peregrine  were  apprehended  at  Preaton,  On  May  7,  1716, 
they  pleaded  not  guilty  ; but  bills  of  high  treason  being  found  against  them, 
Philip  Hodgson,  their  uncle  by  marriage,  and  others,  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  they  withdrew  their  former  pleas  and  pleaded  guilty.  They 
were  all  finally  pardoned,  and  Charles  Widderington  is  said  to  have  died  at 
St.  Omers,  in  1756.  Peregrine  Widderington,  was  aid-de-camp  to  general 
Foster,  who,  in  1715,  commanded  the  rebel  army  soath  of  the  Tweed.  While 
in  prison,  he  had  the  dangerous  disease  called  the  spotted  fever,  but  recover- 
ed of  it.  He  married  Mary,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  widow  of  Thomas,  eighth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  daughter  and  heir  of  $ir  Nicholas  Shireburn,  of  Stony- 
hurst,  in  Lancashire.  By  his  will,  which  is  dated  in  1747,  he  gave  his  estates 
to  his  nephew,  William  Tempest  Widderington,  in  tail  male,  with. remainder 
to  his  nephew,  John  Townley. 
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r—nktn  and  Imp  together.  They  were  all  three  taken  in  arms  at 
IVeeton,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  high  treason,  exhibited  against  James,  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  William,  Lord  Widderington,  William,  Earl  of  Nithsdale, 
George,  Earl  of  Wintoon,  Robert,  Earl  of  Carnwath,  William,  Vis- 
count Keomure,  and  William,  Lord  Nairn,  accused  them,  among  other 
things,  of  “ levying  within  the  counties  of  Tiviotdale,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  else- 
where, within  the  Kingdom,  a most  destructive  war/’ 

Lord  Widderington  at  his  trial,  being  asked  by  die  lord  high  stew- 
and^  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  why  judgment  should  not  pass 
upon  him  according  to  law,  replied,  “ My  Lords,  I have  abandoned 
all  manner  of  defence,  ever  since  I first  surrendered  myself  to  his 
Majesty’s  royal  clemency,  and  now  only  beg  leave  to  repeat  to  your 
Lordships  some  circumstances  of  my  unhappy  case,  which  I have  al- 
ready set  forth  in  my  answer.  Y our  Lordships  see  before  you  an 
unfortunate  man,  who,  after  leading  a private  and  retired  life  for  ma-, 
ny  years,  has,  by  one  rash  and  inconsiderate  action,  exposed  himself 
mid  his  family,  to  the  greatest  calamities  and  misery,  and  is  now  upon 
th*  point  of  receiving  the  severest  sentence  directed  by  any  of  our 
Edgfciii  laws.  I do  protest  to  your  Lordships,  that  1 never  was  pri- 
vjr concerted  measures  against  his  Majesty’s  royal  person,  or 
tbe*estafciyftied  government,  as  to  the  insurrection  in  Northumberland,. 
I rmly  heard  of  it  accidentally  the  night  before  it  happened,  and  being 
soon  after  informed  that  all  my  neighbours  and  acquaintances  bad  met 
in  arms,  m crowd  of  confused  and  mistaken  notions,  hurried  me  at 
once  into  a precipitate  resolution  of  joining  them ; a resolution  which 
I must  own,  I could  never  since  calmly  reflect  upon,  without  part  of 
that  confusion  I find  myself  under  in  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
so  much  rashness  and  folly.  After  thus  plunging  out  of  my  depth, 
as  unprepared  for  such  an  enterprise,  as  the  action  was  unpremedita- 
ted, I cannotf  for  my  own  particular,  upon  the  strictest  recollection, 
charge  myself  with  any  violation  of  the  properties  of  my  fellow  sub- 
jects ; but  on  the  contrary.  I always  endeavoured  to  encourage  hu- 
manity and  moderation,  during  the  whole  course  of  our  miserable  ex- 
pedition ; and  in  order  to  make  the  best  atonement  in  my  power  for 
the  great  faults  I have  been  guilty  of,  I can  justly  say  that  I \vas  in 
no  small  degree  instrumental  in  procuring  a general  submission  to  hi? 
Majesty.  But  my  Lords,  however  willing  or  desirous  either  I,  or 
any  others  might  be,  to  put  a speedy  end  to  these  unfortunate  troubles, 
self-preservation,  the  first  and  most  powerful  tla>v  pf  nature,  would 
have  rendered  the  proposal  vain  and  fruitless,  bad  not  the  officers^  who 
VOL.  I.  NO.  12.  5 Q 
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commanded  the  royal  forces,  given  us  hopes  of  mercy,  and' assured 
us  we  submitted  to  a prince  of  the  greatest  clemency  in  the.  werldc 
These  hopes,  and  tills  assurance,  answered  the  strongest  objections 
overcoming  ail  remaining  difficulties,  and  gave  the  finishing  strode  to! 
a general  surrender,  whereby  the  further  effusion  of  British  blood  was, 
prevented,  and  a perfect  tranquillity  restored  to  those  parts  of  bis 
Majesty's  dominions.  My  Lords,  as  this  my  first  attempt  was  rash 
and  unpremeditated,  as  I always  used  and  promoted  moderation  and 
humanity  towards  my  fellow-subjects,  and  as  I did  not  obstinately  per* 
sist  in  my  fault,  but  was  the  first  who  proposed  an  early  submission 
to  his  Majesty,  I humbly  hope  my  unhappy  case,  and  the  deplorable 
condition  of  my  unhappy  children,  already  deprived  of  their  tender 
mother,  will  raise  a generous  compassion  in  your  Lordships,  and  the 
honourable  house  of  Commons  ; and  I most  earnestly  entreat  both 
your  Lordships,  and  that  honourable  house,  to  become  intercessory 
with  his  Majesty  in  my  behalf,  for  that  mercy,  which  I was  encourag? 
ed  to  hope  for  when  1 first  surrendered,  and  which  1 1 
with  the  utmost  confidence  relied  on.  I have  only  to  i 
Solemn  assurance,  before  this  august  assembly,  that  $6: 
shall  ever  find  me  wanting  in  the  most  inviolable  duty  an^h 
to  that  merciful  Prince  who  gives  me  my  life,  and  restor  * 
five  miserable  distressed  orphans  : and  I shall  always  r 
est  esteem  and  veneration  for  your  Lordships,  and  the  ll 
house  of  Commons."  The  Lord  High  Steward  then  sai<) 
Widderington,  for  greater  certainty,  I ask  your  Lordship,  whether  ybu 
have  pleaded  any  thing  in  arrest  of  judgment*”  to  which  he  replied, 
*No  my  Lords,  I have  not,”*  Derwentwater,  and  Kenmnre  were 
beheaded,  Nithsdale  escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  as  also  did  Wintoun  j 
Widderington,  Carnwath  and  Nairn  were  pardoned ; but  the  attain- 


* The  estate,  which  Lord  Widderington  acquired  by  marriage,  was  worth 
£12,000,  per  annum.  His  Lordship's  real  and  personal  estate,  was  valued  at 
£100,000  and  upwards,  as  set  forth  in  a petition  to  the  Parliament,  4th  De- 
cember, 1715. 

The  second  troop  of  the  Northumbrian  Cavalry,  belonged  to  Lord  Widder- 
ington ; the  first  troop  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  The  latter 
nobleman,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  24th  February,  1716,  As  the  fate  of  this  martyr  to  the  princi- 
ples of  legitimacy  excited  general  commiseration,  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  his  tragical  end,  must  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Catholic 
Magazine. 

“ It  was  reported  that,  the  night  before  his  execution,  the  earl  sent  for  Mr. 
$tepfien  Roome,  an  undertaker  for  funerals : and  discoursing  with  him  about 
his  own,  he  told  him  he  would  have  a silver  plate  on  his  coffin,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, importing  that  he  died  a sacrtfce  to  hii  lawful  Sovereign,  but,  Mr.  Roome 
scrupling  to  comply  with  it,  he  was  dismissed.  This  was  the  reason  no  hearse 
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dor  on  thoir  blood  and  property  was  preserved.  On  February  27th, 
1719,  Lord  Widderington  set  forth  in  a petition  to  Parliament,  that 
he  was  seized  as  tenant  entail  of  his  paternal  estate,  of  qbout  £3000, 
a year  and  upwards,  part  of  which  had  been  sold  for  £32,400,  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  and  the  whole  forfeited  from  him  and  his  family  for 
ever,  but  he  was  also  seized,  as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  estate  pf 
Stella,  worth  about  £800  a year,  which  he  had  obtained  by  marriage, 
and  it  had  been  seized  by  the  commissioners  and  trustees  for  tibe  pub- 
lic, to  descend,  after  his  death  to  his  children,  he  therefore,  prayed 


that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a clause  to  be  added  to  the  bill, 
thdft  pending  in  relation  to  forfeited  estates,  to  enable  bis  Majesty  to 
apply  out  of  Stella,  a sum  not  exceeding  £700  a year,  towards  the 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  himself,  and  his  distressed  family. 


The  King  said  he  had  no  objection  to  what  the  House  should  do 
therein ; but  the  question  passed  m the  negative,  by  a majority  of  1^9 
noes,  against  126  ayes.  In  another  petition  27th  February,  1733,  a£- 
ter  stating  that  a clause  in  the  act  in  1723  recited,  that  by  the  sale  of  his 
. real  and  personal  estates,  (of  Widderington  Castle,  and  its  beautiful 
estates,  &c.  &c.)  the  sum  of  £100,000,  and  upwards,  had  been 
ranged^- 4nd  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  also  directed  £12,000 

Mm  at  his  execution ; so  that  his  head  was  only  taken  up  by 
cup  of  jut  i servants,  and  put  into  a clean  handherchief : and  the  body  being 
wrdppmTnp  in  black  cloth,  these  were  both  together  carried  to  the  Tower. 

It  appears  that  Lady  Derwentwater,  during  her  Lord's  imprisonment,  rent- 
ed, and  after  his  death  continued  to  Tent,  Dagnam  Park,  near  Romford. 
This  | was  bought  by  Sir  Riohard  Neaver,  Mrs.  Howard’s  of  Corby,  father. 
The  Chapel  which  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  Catholic  manner,  and  was  taken 
down  only  about  the  year  1784,  was  wainscoated  in  oak,  with  an  oaken  Catho- 
lic altar  and  pulpit  Lord  Derwentwater’s  body  was  brought  from  London, 
aut  told  there  till  sent  to  Dilstone.  There  was  a foolish  story  current,  that 


his  ghost  walked  in  the  gallery  adjoining.  There  is  now  in  Ingalestone  Alms - 
house,  founded  by  the  Petre  family,  an  old  woman,  who  has  frequently  heard 
from  her  mother,  what  was  otherwise  known,  that  she  as^Ud  ha  sewing  on 
the  head.  A Catholic  nobleman,  ai  the  present  day,  is  In  pomessfon  of  atf  oak 
chest,  with  an  inscription  in  brass  engraved  there  by  Lady  Derwentwater’d 
orders,  and  containing  Lord  Derwentwater’s  dress  which  he  wore  on  the  scaf- 
fold;—coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  of  black  velvet : stockings  that  rolled 
over  the  knee,  his  shoes:  a wig  of  very  fair  hair,  black  serge  that  covered  the 
scaffold,  and  also  the  piece  of  black  serge  that  covered  the  block,  stiff  with  his 
blood,  and  with  the  marks  of  the  axe  in  it.  The  same  nobleman  has  also  a 
number  of  the  most  interesting  letters  from  the  Earl,  from  the  Tower,  and  an 
account  of  hi*  death  by  his  confessor— most  striking  and  affecting.  Lord 
Derwnntwater's  son  lived  to  19,  had  he  lived  till  21 , preparations  were  making 
to  cut  off  the  entail,  in  which  case  the  immense  estates  would  now  belottg 
Lord  Petre.  The  old  entail  being  at  an  end  by  the  late  Lord  Newburgh’s 
death,  the  estate  would  have  come  to  James  Lord  Derwentwater’s  only 
daughter,  Anna  Maria  Lady  Petre.” 
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- to  be  applied*  to  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  but  he  him- 
self, being  incapacitated  to  sue,  and  disabled  to  inherit  any  estate  that 
might  fall  to  him,  therefore  prayed  that  leave  might  be  given  to  intro- 
duce a bill  into  Parliament,  for  removing  the  incapacities  occasioned  by 
his  attainder,  and  for  grantinghim  such  other  relief  as  the  House  should 
think  fit,  which  bill  passed  into  a law,  by  receiving  the  ro^al  assent 
on  the  17th  of  May  following. 

The  attainted  Lord  Widderington,  died  at  Bath,  in  1745 ; when 
his  son,  Henry  Francis  Widderington,  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Stella  and  Stanley,  which  were  his  mother’s  inheritance.  Deprived 
of  his  paternal  estates,  and  of  his  parliamentery  honours,  he  led  a long 
life  of  peace  and  obscurity,  and,  died  at  Turnham  GrCen,  was  burled 
at  St.  Pancras,  in  London,  7th  of  September,  1774.  He  left  his 
property  and  claims  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  Thomas  Eyre,  with  re- 
mainder to  bis  cousin,  Edward  Standish,  Esqv  Under  this  entail. 
Peregrine  Edward  Townley,  of  Townley,  in  the  Cdtmty  of  Lancas- 
ter, is  now  proprietor  of  Stella  and  Stanley,  and  the  last  in  the  remain- 
der for  them,  under  the  will  of  the  titular  Lord  Widderington,  in 
1772.  Charles  Townley,  Esq.  eldest  son  and  heir,  joined  Ids  father 
in  a fine  and  recovery  of  the  titular  Lord  Widdermgfcro-V  estates*  of 
which,  at  his  father's  death,  he  will  be  proprietor  in  fee. 


FOREIGN . 

ROME. 

The  bull  Sotlicitudo , which  his  holi- 
ness Gregory  XVI.  has  just  published, 
(and  to  which  allusion  is  made,  in  oar 
last  No.  under  the  head  of  Intelligence 
from  Rome,)  is  only  the  application  of 
a principle  infinitely  wise,  viz.  that  the 
•accession  of  ecclesiastical  ministry 
should  be  independent  of  the  variations 
and  vicissitudes  of  government  policy. 

. What  wonld  become  of  the  Church  in 
various  countries,  if  the  appointment  of 
her  Bishops,  depended  on  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of 
, .princes,  or  the  adjustment  of  their  dis- 
putes, relative  to  the  legitimacy  of  go- 
vernments? The  protracted  vacancies 


of  the  episcopal  sees  would  be  ruinous 
to  religion  ; the  necessary  ordinations 
could  not  take  place,  confirmation  could 
not  be  administered  and  the  other  vari- 
ous succours  attached  to  the  episcopal 
ministry,  could  not  be  obtained.  His 
present  Holiness  was  guided  in  his  con- 
duct by  the  example  of  Leo  XII.  when, 
in  the  consistory  of  28th  February,  he 
appointed  six  Bishops  for  Mexico;  by 
this  measure,  he  testified  that  no  church 
was  a stranger  to  his  solicitude,  and 
that  human  considerations  should  be  no 
bar  to  {he  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  but 
the  prelude  to  the  appointment  of  new 
bishops  for  Portugal,  aod  perhaps  for 
' the  Low  Countries. 
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PARIS. 

The  seminary  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
commissioned  by  the  Holy  See,  and  by 
the  French  government,  to  prepare  and 
need  missionaries  to  the  colonies,  has 
been  coawelfed,  daring  Die  last  eventful 
year,  to  discontinue  Its  usual  exercises. 
Again,  at  the  request  of  government,  it 
has  recommenced  its  labours,  and  ex- 
ported a considerable  number  of  mission- 
• arias  to  the  different  islands.  Convinc- 
ed, that  without  priests,  and  without 
good  priests,  the  colonies  wonld  be  ex- 
posed to  danger,  both  as  regards  religion 
and  the  state  : the  superiors  of  this  es- 
tablishment, with  a view  to  secure  this 
two-fold  object,  have  resumed  their  ar- 
duous duties,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  number  of  their  students  is  diminish- 
ed. Most  governments  are  now  con- 
vinced, that,  without  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Religion,  order  cannot  be 
maintained.  Physical  power  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  nml 
Religi*  < alone  can  restrain  it.  The 
ancient  minister  of  Maine,  on  visiting 
this  establishment,  was  accustomed  to 
say  to  the  superior,  M without  religion,  no 
colonies;  and  without  good  priests,  no 
religion. 

We  have  never  echoed  the  silly  out- 
cry  against  Charles  X.,  In  which  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  so  many  Catholics  of  tiiis 
country  have  joined.  We  always  be- 
lieved, that  the  friend  of  Religion  would 
be  found  to  be  the  friend  of  mankind. 
The  people  of  'England,  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  of  Ireland  too, 
seem  to  have  thought  otherwise.  Now 
It  appears,  that  France  has  not  changed 
for  the  better,  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Dnke  of  Orleans,  [for  king  Charles.  A 
most  horrible  affair,  it  appears,  is  about 
to  he  brought  to  light,  respecting  the 
death  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  Pendente 
lite,  it  would  he  unjust  to  disclose  our 
suspicions,  hot  we  may  state  facts.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  accession  of  the 
throne  of  France  of  the  family  of  its 
present  rnler,  was  that  of  the  Due  de 
Bern.  He  was  assassinated.  The  Due 
de  Bourbon  was  a man  of  immense 


wealth,  and  hostile  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. He  however,  made  his  will  in 
favour  of  a son  of  the  Duke,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  after,  he  died  by  a vio- 
lent death. 

Went  Indies* — We  have  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  learn,  that  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Dr,  C,  Macdonnell,  is  recovered 
from  the  indisposition  which  he  has  suf- 
fered since  his  retorn  to  London.  He 
is  about  to  send  several  priests  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
wide  Vicariate. 

DOMESTIC  Qr  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brighton — ‘Being  the  favorite  retreat 
of  our  popular  sovereign,  and  his  amiable 
consort,  atnd  the  scene  of  their  hospita- 
lity and  condescension,  is  become  more 
than  ever  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
Mobility  and  gentry  of  the  three  king- 
doms. This  elegant  town  was  never 
before  at  one  time,  visifedjby  so  many 
Catholics  of  distinction,  as  since  the  late 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  Besides 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  widow  of  his  late 
Majesty,  an  habitual  resident,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Wellesley  and  Lady  Be- 
dingfield,  who  are  frequently  there  in 
attendance  on  the  Court,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
Lord  Petre,  the  Hon.  E.  Petre,  the 
Hon.  -S.  Jerningbam,  Lord  Southwell, 
the  Countess  of  Newburgh,  the  Ladies 
Eyre,  Mr.  Butler,  Colonel  Stonor,  and 
many  other  Catholics  of  rank,  have  been 
seen  among  the  recent  visitants.  The 
inconvenience  and  smallness  of  the  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  which  is  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  congrega- 
tion habitually  resident  at  Brighton, 
have,  during  this  great  influx  of  strangers, 
been  severely  felt  and  complained  of. 
On  Sundays,  many  conld  not  have  the 
benefit  of  bearing  Mass,  without  remain- 
ing exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  u We  hope  ihis  circumstance,” 
says  our  correspondent,  “ will  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  wealthy  Catholics, 
whow  liberality  in  supporting  every  cha- 
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ri  table  and  reHgipns  undertaking  is  so 
honourable  to  them,  pj)d  so  edifying  to 
the  public,  to  de^se  the  means  nf  pro- 
viding a more  , capacious  chapel,  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants  of  this  rapidly 
increasing  congregation.’9 

Lofujoi)  District. — The  Rev.,  Mr.  Al- 
berry  baf  succeeded  th^  late  Abbd  Mar- 
captLgs  chaplain  to  the  Benedictine 
Nunsat  Winchester. 

Northern  District *-r  The  Rev.  John 
Dickson  has  succeeded; the, Jiff*  h 

Bay  dock,  at  Westby,  in  Lancashire, 
and  is  succeeded  at  Scortoo,  in.  the  same 
county,  by  the  Rev*.  John  Woodcock* 
The  Vioars,  Apostolic  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  Districjts  have  issued  in- 
structions for  prayers  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened visitation  of  the  cholera.  , 

Midland  District*—  The  Rer.X  Cql- 
lingridge,  recently  ordained,  baa  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  E.  Reach* 
St.  Chad’s,  Birmingham,  whose  health, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  be?n  much  im- 
paired by  the  duties  incident  to  an  ex- 
tensive and  laborious  mission. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Pater- 
son— The  sudden  death  of  this  most,  (t*~ 
t unable  prelate,  has  spread  a gloom  over 
the  whole  Catholic  body  in  Scotland. 
It  was  an  ^ven,f  equally  unexpected  and 
overpoweringi  to  Jus  friends,  afflicting  to 
the  Church,  of  which  he  waa  *0,  distin- 
guished an  ornament,  and,  frost  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  occurred,  calcu- 
lated to  make  a deep  impression ..  upon 
all.  'These  circumstances  are  already 
before  the  public,  and  need  not  now  be 
rehearsed*  He  died  as  he  bud  lived, 
advocating  that  [ charity  which  never 
faileth,  and  that  humanity  which  re  cir- 
cumscribed by  no  distinction  of  creed  or 
of  sect ; and  from  the  service  of  his  Great 
Master  upon  earth  he  passed,  by  a rapid 
and  enviable  transition,  to  that  eternal 
stated  where  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity 
meet  tibeir  reward^  To  our  readers,  it 
may  be  Interesting  to  know  the  principal 
circumstances  and  events  in  the  life  of 
a man,  who  was  so  much  respected  while 
he  lived,  and  whose  death  has  occasion- 
ed such  general  regret  even  among 


thoee  of  other  csmmuntona. 

Bishop  Paterson  was  bom  in  theEn- 
sie,  Banffshire,  ■ in  the  year  1709.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  reoeired  into 
the  little  seminary  of  Scales,  and  next 
year  he.was  seat  to  the  Seoteh  College 
of  Dopay,  where  he  remained  until  the 
year  179$,  when ^the  college  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  students  dispersed,  by 
the  revolution  which  had  broken  out  in 
France.  The  abiiitiee  he  displayed  in 
thecowue  of  his  studies,  and  the  admir- 
able; conduct  which  graced  and  sustain- 
ed his  literary  acquirements,  caused  him 
to  be  chosen  Sob-principal  of  the  Col- 
lege, before  ho  had  completed  the  usual 
course  o£  academical  inetractssa.  Ofi 
his  retain  home,:  he  was  stationed  in 
Glenlivat,  where  ho  remained1  HU 1814. 
In  this  remote  district,  be  was  the  idol 
and  oracle  of  the  people  Of  UR  deoomi- 
Otions,  Protestants  as  w«Rg|f  Catholios ; 
and  showed  himself  the  ftttnd- 

apd  protector  of  the  ite^jlMhe 

benefit  he  exerted  the^roat^lhAfedbe 
he  possessed  with  the  late  DakSdfGor- 
deA  .aad  other  proprietors*^ Aded Aify . 
From  Glenlivat  he  was  translated  do 
Paisley,  where  beg  rSmaibed  four  years. 
In  1816,  he  was  consecrated  Bishdp  of 
Cybistra,  and  appointed  coadjutor  and 
successor  to  the  fate  Bishop  Cameron. 
Towards  the  close,  of  the  year  1821, 
be  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  property  of  the  Scotch  Col- 
leges of  Paris  add  Don  ay,  which  had 
been  seined  upon  and  confiscated  under 
the  revolutionary  regime.  In  this  un- 
dertaking he  met  with  great  opposition 
from  a board  composed  of  French  and 
Dish  members,  but,  with  singular  skill 
and  address,  he  baffled  the  manoeuvres 
of  bis  opponents,  and  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  recovering  all  that  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Scotch  Colleges  in 
France,  which  had  not  been  sold  under 
the  revolutionary  governments. 

Ip  the  year  1826,  Bishop  Paterson  re- 
paired to  Ream,  in  order  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  a third  Bishop  for  the 
Scotch  Mission ; a measure  which  a'  va- 
riety of  cirqpjpstsnces  had  conspire*  to 
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render  not  onljr  expedient  bot  necessary* 
In  thin  he.  also  aweeecded»  end  vuip. 
peinted  one  of  the  Pope’*  domes#* 
qhephune.  He  retorned  frwm  Rome  in 
1837,  end  coonafter  united  the  two  On- 
tholic  Seminaries  of  Aquborties  and  Lin* 
more  into  one  respectable  College,  *. 
etn^lished  at  Blairs,  in  Kincardanechim, 
on  a property  made  over  to  him  lor  that 
purpose  by  John  Menxies,  Esq.  ef  Pit*, 
fudels.  On  the  demise  of  Bishop  Oa- 
merouio  Febrnary  1828,  Dr.  Paterson 
succeeded  him  as  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the 
Lowland  District;  and  in  September 
1828,  he  consecrated  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Scott  as  coadjutor  and  successor  to  B# 
shop  Macdonald,  Vicar- Apostolic  in 
the  Western  District,  and  the  Rev* 
James  Kyle  as  Vicar  Apbetolic  of  tbo 
Northern  District,  reserving,  to  himself 
the  Eastern,  which  is  only  a pert  of  the 
old  Lowland  District  During  the  that 
three  years  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  at 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Paterson  employed  him- 
self, amongst  other  things,  in  repairing 
and  embellishing  the  Catholic  Chapel, 
which  has  in  consequence  been  greatly 
improved  both  in  appeurance  and  stabi- 
lity ; and  at  the  time  of  hit  death,  he 
was  concerting  measures  for  improving 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  schools,  and  plac- 
ing them  on  a more  respectable  footing. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents*  in 
the  life  of  this  esteemed  and  lamented 
prelate,  who  was,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  a remarkable  man.  We  had  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  kimw  Dr.Pa- 
terson  well  and  intimately;  and  weahatf 
state  directly  our  impressions  of  his  chm 
racier  as  it  presented  itself  to  os  in  his 
public  conduct,  and  in  the  private  far- 
tercourse  of  life. 

Possessed  of  acquirements  which.  If 
not  of  the  very  highest  order,. were  St 
least  more  than  respectable,  he  mated 
tp  these,  moral  and  religions  qualities  of 
the  noblest,  and  we  will  add,  loftiest  de- 
scription. He  was  a man  of  launching 
principle,  of  iotfnaihle  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  of  equal  energy,  clear- 
sightedness and  judgment  in  proceed* 
ting  whatever  he  eng^ed  in,  Cau. 


Root,  and  eoel,  and  deltberate  in  faftn- 
iag  his  opinions,  and  endowed  with  that 
hmtinet  of  strong  seme  which  enabled 
bfas  to  detect  sophistry  or  error  where- 
ever  it  appeared/fca  was  neither  to  be 
shaken  by  opposition,  bowover  formida- 
ble, ner  diverted  by  management  how- 
ever adroit,  when  he  had  once  taken  his 
ground.  To  the  former,  he  opposed  the 
firmness  of  a rock  ; to  the  latter,  a skill, 
tact,  and  address  in  the  conduct  of  bu- 
siness and  affairs  which  have  seldom 
been  equalled,  and  still  more  seldom 
surpassed.  Withal  he  was  kind,  con- 
ciliating, liberal,  generous,  and  obliging; 
simple  in  his  maunera ; eminently  social 
in  his  disposition;  indulgent  to  his 
friends,  by  whom  he  was  most  affection- 
ately beloved , and  ever  ready  to  find 
excuses  far  those,  who,  under  a tempora- 
ry imaapprehencion  of  his  character,  had 
ddoe  him  injustice.  When  he  first  came 
amongst  ad;  tberd  existed  certaiaprejudi- 
ces,  and  misunderstandings, Corf  heart 
burnings,  but  he  soon  lived  them  all  down, 
and  the  persons,  who  most  violently  op- 
posed him, are  now  amongst  the  number  of 
theee  who  most  bitterly  deplore  bis  loss. 
The  influence  of  his  primitive  and  truly 
apostolical  character,  proved  irresistible. 
Na  one  ever  met  him  in  society,  without 
respecting  and  honouring  him ; none  ever 
knew  him  intimate^,  withont  loving  him. 
Bot  bis  great  moral  attributes  were  chari- 
tji  hberality,  and  benevolence  ofdispoai- 
tien.  The  doctrine,  which  he  constantly 
preached,  and  which  his  personal  con- 
duct beaoti  faH^exevfpHfUMt,*  wad  ttrfrttnri 
forbearance,  and  goodwill,  among  all 
classes  and  denominations  of*  men. 
Hence  he  discouraged,  both  by  precept 
•nd  example,  all  wnanglings,  contentions, 
P01®***1  disputations,  as  tending 
te  widen  still  farther  the  breaches  al- 
ready unhappily  existing  among  Chris- 
ttuw;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  laboored 
earnestly  and  assidnoosly,  to  promote 
and  encourage  every  scheme  calculated 
to  unite  men,  as  the  children  of  one 
common  parent,  in  the  bonds  of  chanty 
aild  brotherly  kindness. 

As  a Christie  a Bishep,  his  conduct 
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was  equally  pare  find  p raise w<wttyKand 
deserves  to  be  held  up  as  & model  to 
those  of  other  communions  besides  his 
own.  Under  his  soperintendance  no 
clergyman,  had  he  been  inclined  (which, 
among  Catholics,  is  seldom  indeed  the 
case)  coaid  neglect  bis  duty,  or  even  dis- 
charge it  in  a lukewarm  or  pevftfectory 
manner;  in  this  particular  hf  Whs  se- 
vere, 'and  exacting,  although  the  stern 
dictates  of  authority  were,  even  here, 
tempered  with  his  natural  blandness  of 
disposition,  and  rendered  light  and 
pleasing,  from  the  character  and  example 
of  him  from  whom  they  emanated.  That 
he  never  erred  or  misguided  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  functions  is  more 
than  we  will  venture  to  affirm  ; but  as  to 
the  habitual  purity  of  his  motives  and  the 
uprightness  of  his  views,  there  never 
has  been,  because  theie  never  could  be, 
but  one  opinion.  To  the  Catbofie 
Church  generally,  andnio  the  Scotch 
Mission  in , particular,  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  rendering  the  most  impor- 
tant services ; and  to  the  estimation,  in 
which  his  character  was  held,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  together  with  the  jost 
confidence  reposed  in  bis  sagacity  and 
sound  discretion,  he  was  solely  indebted 
for  the  success  which  ultimately  crown- 
ed his  exertions  in  several  complicated 
and  difficult  undertakings.  Add  to  this, 
that  no  man  ever  cherished  in  his  own 
jnind  a more  devout,  earnest,  and  pre- 
vailing sense  of  religion,  and  of  the  du- 
ties, which  men.  owe  to  God  and  tonne 
another.  His  piety  was  Warm,  yet,  like 
all  his  habits,  simple,  spontaneous,  and 
unobtrusive.  He  disliked,  because  he 
suspected,  all  ostentatious  professions; 
sincerity  wru^.with  hi®,  thp  gem:above 
.all  price,  and  he  recommended  it  as  one 
haying  authority,  beoafcse  he  was  him- 
_self  sincere  > his  whs  the  religion  of  the 
heart,  which  showsitaelf  in  the  conduct, 

. and  predominates  over  all  the  actions  of 
life.  Finally,  it  is  gratifying  to  refiect, 
that  pae  of  the  last  onsets,  which  occu- 


man,  be  for#  he  Was  called  from  the 
scene: of  his  honourable  and  useful  la- 
bours, was  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  means  of  instruction  among 
the  people,  over  whom  God  had  placed 
him.  He  knew,  that  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  vice,  and,  that  vice  leads,  by 
easy  transition,  to  crime ; he  deeply 
deplored  the  destitute  condition  to 
which  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Catholics,  especially  from  the  sister 
kingdom,  have  been  reduced  ; and  he 
sought  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
give  them  u the  benefits  of  knowledge  ” 
as  well  as  u the  blessings  of  religion.” 
What  a practical  refutation  does  this 
afford  of  the  slanders  which  have  so  fre- 
quently and  pertinaciously  been  levelled 
against  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  ! 

MARRIED. 

Nov*  26,  at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Lit- 
tle St.  George  Street,  and  at  St  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  Count  Alexander 
Walewski,to  Lady  Caroline  Montague, 
daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Sandwich. 
This  Polish  nobleman,  though  not  more 
than  twenty- foor  years  of  age,  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  diplomatic  affairs 
of  the  late  provisional  Polish  Govern- 
ment, in  London, 

OBITUARY. 

Oh  the  6th  of  Dec.  at  his  seat  Hag- 
gerston  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  Sir 
Carnaby  (I aggsrston,  Baronet,  in  the  se- 
venty-fifth year  of  his  age. 

- A member  of  the  Bath  congregation 
fell  down  dead  in  the  chapel,  on  Sunday, 
December  18.  His  edifying  life  affords 
ground  of  hope,  that  his  death,  though 
-“sudden,”  was  not  u unprovided.” 

Dec.  2,  suddenly,  at  Leamington,  Mrs. 
Malta  Mostyn,  widoyv  of  the  late  Charles 
: Mostyu/Bsq » of  Kiddington,  Ox  on. 

Died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  Wal- 
.saU,  December  iltb,  Mr.  Thomas  Rey- 

- no  Ids,  aged  39 ; he  was  formerly  a pu- 
pil of  Sedgley  Park. 

R.  1.  P.> 


piqd  the  mind  of  this  truly  excellent 

END  OF  VOb.,  I. 
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